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PREFACE 

In  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  Classical  Review  published  for  the  Classical 
Journals  Board,  we  desire  on  behalf  of  the  Classical  Association  to  offer  our 
hearty  thanks  to  the  generous  friends  of  classical  studies  whose  kind  and  prompt 
help  has  enabled  the  Association  to  purchase  the  Classical  Quarterly  and  the  Classical 
Review,  and  to  arrange  for  their  future  conduct  in  the  sole  interest  of  classical 
study  as  a  whole.  We  may,  perhaps,  take  the  opportunity  of  recording  the 
different  steps  by  which  this  result  has  been  achieved. 

The  Classical  Review  was  established  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Nutt  in  1886,  and 
first  edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  who  was  followed  successively 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin  and  Professor  J.  P.  Postgate  (in  1898).  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  last-named  Editor,  in  1906,  the  present  proprietors  of  the  publishing 
business  which  bears  Mr.  David  Nutt's  name,  arranged  to  divide  the  Review 
into  two  separate  publications — the  Classical  Quarterly,  which  was  to  appear  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  to  contain  articles  of  greater  length,  and 
the  Classical  Review,  to  appear  in  the  remaining  months,  and  to  be  concerned  chiefly 
with  reviews  of  books,  short  original  articles  and  matters  of  special  interest  to 
teachers.  A  principal  motive  for  the  division  was  in  the  increasing  weight  of 
the  claims  made  upon  the  Editor  by  the  two  different  functions  of  the  old 
Classical  Review.  The  task  of  judging  whether  papers  embodying  original  research 
were  such  as  to  deserve  publication  had  been  found  to  be  sufficiently  heavy  to 
occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  anyone  scholar,  and  it  seemed  imperative 
to  separate  from  it  the  quite  different  duties  of  allotting  the  notices  of  new  books 
to  suitable  reviewers,  and  securing  the  punctual  production  and  appearance  of 
the  reviews. 

Professor  Postgate  undertook  to  edit  the  Classical  Quarterly,  and  the  Classical 
Review  passed  into  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  The  price  of  the 
Classical  Review  was  thus  reduced,  and  its  circulation  has  been  considerably 
increased ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  Classical  Quarterly,  though  naturally  not  so 
large  as  that  of  the  undivided  Classical  Review,  has  nevertheless  been  very  sub- 
stantial, both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  its  pro- 
prietor, the  margin  of  profit  on  the  Classical  Quarterly  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
his  continuing  it  at  his  own  risk.  To  prevent  its  discontinuance  the  Editors  of 
the  two  journals  agreed  to  give  a  pecuniary  guarantee  for  the  year  1909,  and  in 
order  to  secure  its  continuance  thereafter  they  appealed  for  help  to  the  Council 
of  the   Classical  Association,  and   to  the   Philological  Societies  of  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge.  The  Council  of  the  Classical  Association  realized  that  an  opportunity 
had  thus  arisen  for  attempting  a  project  which  had  been  mooted  as  early  as  1904 
— namely,  to  follow  the  example  of  other  societies  interested  in  particular  subjects1 
by  establishing  the  leading  classical  journals  of  the  country  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  vesting  their  ownership  in  the  Association,  and  entrusting  their  control  to 
a  representative  body  of  classical  scholars. 

The  Council  therefore  invited  the  Philological  Societies  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  send  representatives  to  a  Conference,  and  the  invitation  was 
cordially  accepted.  The  Oxford  Philological  Society  was  represented  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  Haverfield,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Richards.  The 
Cambridge  Philological  Society  was  represented  by  Dr.  P.  Giles,  Mr.  E.  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Quiggin  ;  the  Classical  Association  by  ourselves.  Mr.  Butcher 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Professor  Conway,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Five  meetings  were  held — the  first  on  June  19th,  the  last  on  October  23rd, 
1909. 

At  the  first  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  declaring  that  it  was 
desirable  that  journals  doing  the  work  of  the  Classical  Quarterly  and  the  Classical 
Review  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  a  representative  body  of  classical 
scholars.  Inquiries  were  then  addressed  to  Messrs.  David  Nutt  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  on  what  terms  that  firm  would  be  willing  to  transfer  the  copyright 
of  the  journals  to  the  Association.  Great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
negotiation,  but  it  was  finally  effected,  and  the  price  of  £300  was  fixed  as  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  copyrights  and  goodwill ;  and  in  order  to  clinch  the 
bargain  a  payment  on  account  was  formally  made  to  Messrs.  Nutt  in  August. 
Correspondence,  however,  on  the  details  of  the  transfer  was  continued  until 
December  2nd,  when  Mr.  Nutt's  signature  to  a  satisfactory  deed  of  transfer,  and 
the  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  then  subscribers,  were  at  length  obtained 
—  not  without  able  and  spirited  help  from  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Matthews,  the 
firm  of  solicitors  who  had  acted  for  us  since  July. 

Meanwhile  a  scheme  for  future  management  had  been  finally  drawn  up  by 
the  Conference,  and  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  privately  issued  by  its  members 
to  friends  of  classical  studies  whom  they  thought  likely  to  be  willing  to  help. 
The  scheme  of  management  was  considered,  and,  with  very  slight  amendments, 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Association  on  October  30th,  and 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  two  Philological  Societies.  The  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion voted  a  sum  of  £150  to  the  purchase  fund,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  each  of  the  two  societies  contributed  a  sum  of  £100  towards  the 
initial  expenses,  each  receiving  in  return  the  right  of  nominating  a  representative 
to  the  Board  of  seven  Managers.  The  agreement  is  subject  to  a  provision  enabling 
any  one  of  the  three  bodies  to  withdraw  from  it  on  suitable  terms  including  a 
year's  notice. 

1  We  owe  especial  thanks  to  Professor  Lorrain  Smith,  F.R.S.,  of  Manchester,  whose  share  in 
the  similar  transfer  of  the  Journal  of  Pathology  enabled  him  to  give  us  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment of  no  small  value  at  critical  points. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  December  4th.  The  five 
Managers  nominated  by  the  Classical  Association  were  Professor  F.  Haverfield, 
Mr.  E.  Harrison,  and  ourselves ;  Professor  W.  Ridgeway  was  nominated  by  the 
Cambridge  Philological  Society.  The  Oxford  Philological  Society  had  not  yet 
nominated  their  representative  ;  but  the  senior  Oxford  member  of  the  Conference 
kindly  attended  by  invitation.  At  this  meeting  the  existing  Editors,  with  whom 
the  Conference  had  been  in  correspondence  throughout,  were  requested  to  continue 
their  service  for  the  year  1910. 

Mr.  John  Murray  was  appointed  publisher  to  the  Board,  and  the  terms  of 
subscription  were  also  fixed.     These  have  been  announced  elsewhere. 

Turning  from  the  record  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board  to  its  hopes  for 
the  future,  we  think  it  well  to  explain  that  while  the  journals  are  the  property  of 
the  Classical  Association,  and  while,  therefore,  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  is 
subject  to  annual  audit  and  approval  by  the  Council  of  the  Association,  yet  its 
accounts  and  funds  will  be  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  Association.  Subject 
to  the  liability  of  the  Board  to  repay,  if  called  upon,  the  advance  of  £150  made 
by  the  Classical  Association,  and  the  other  loans  enumerated  below  which  were 
made  to  it  by  some  friends  of  the  movement  on  the  invitation  of  the  Conference, 
the  funds  of  the  Board  will  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  promotion  of  classical  study 
and  research.  The  Board  hopes  already  to  have  done  something  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  journals  by  relieving  the  Editors  of  the  expense  of  compiling  the 
various  indexes  and  chronicles  of  current  literature.  It  further  hopes  that  if  the 
support  hitherto  accorded  to  the  journals  at  home  and  abroad  is  maintained  and 
increased,  it  will  be  in  a  position  next  year  to  offer  at  least  some  modest  payment 
to  the  contributors ;  and  to  ask  them  in  return  to  aid  the  Board  to  effect 
economy  by  keeping  the  cost  of  corrections  in  proof  within  the  smallest  possible 
limits. 

The  Board  further  contemplates  appointing  two  Editors  to  each  of  the 
journals,  who,  without  any  hard-and-fast  demarcation  of  functions,  shall  yet 
represent  more  completely  than  it  is  possible  for  a  single  scholar  to  do  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  sides  of  classical  study  respectively,  and  in  this  way  to  secure  the 
further  advantage  of  a  continuous  tradition ;  since,  whenever  either  Editor  of 
either  journal  retires,  he  would  leave  behind  him  a  scholar  who  had  been  his 
colleague,  and  who  in  that  capacity  had  become  familiar  with  the  work. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  also  directed  to  the  absence  of  any  journal 
discharging  for  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome  and  ancient  Italy,  including 
the  Roman  antiquities  of  Britain  and  the  other  subject  lands  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  service  that  has  long  been  rendered  to  the  study  of  Greek  archaeology 
by  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Board,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Association,  to  devise  a  suitable 
scheme  which  may  enlist  all  the  support  likely  to  be  given  both  by  individual 
friends  of  the  study  and  by  learned  bodies ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  in  London  on  January  nth,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Percy 
Gardner,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  Committee  of  the  Hellenic 
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Society  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects.  Should  the  result  of  the  Conference  be 
to  approve  the  establishment  of  a  journal  specifically  devoted  to  Roman  antiquity, 
the  Board  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  enlarging  its  duties  by  undertaking  to 
maintain  the  new  periodical. 

We  desire  to  add  on  behalf  of  the  Board  that  it  is  conscious,  and  gladly 
conscious,  of  the  duty  that  falls  upon  it  of  representing  and  meeting,  so  far  as  its 
province  allows,  the  needs  of  classical  study  in  Great  Britain  on  all  its  different 
sides.  It  desires  to  render  aid  alike  to  those  who  are  teaching  classics  even  in 
elementary  stages,  to  scholars  engaged  in  the  most  elaborate  research,  and  to  the 
cultured  reader  who  finds  pleasure  in  devoting  some  share  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  following  the  progress  of  classical  study,  though  it  may  form  no  part  of  his 
daily  occupations.  And  the  Board  cordially  invites  suggestions  from  any  reader 
of  the  journals  which  may  tend  to  increase  their  interest  and  enlarge  their  use. 

We  add  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  purchase-fund,  to  whom  we  have  to 
offer  the  best  thanks  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Classical  Assoiation. 

S.  H.  BUTCHER, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Classical 

Association. 

R.  S.  CONWAY, 

Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Board  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 

Classical  Association. 

J.  W.  MACKAIL, 

Member  of  the  Board  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Classical 
Association. 


London,  j  Februafy,  1910. 

Manchester,  J 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


In  our  last  number  it  was  explained  that  the 
Review  and  the  Quarterly  had  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Classical  Association,  and  that 
Mr.  Murray  was  to  publish  them  in  future. 
It  is  obviously  proper  that  such  publications 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  scholars,  and  the 
support  of  the  Association  will  keep  them, 
we  hope,  more  safe  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  free  to  do  their  work  more 
thoroughly  and  well.  But  their  success 
still  depends  on  the  subscribers.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  English  scholars  do 
not  feel  their  responsibility  for  the  further- 
ance of  scholarship  as  they  should.  The 
schools  in  particular  do  not  do  their  share, 
either  in  subscribing  or  in  contributing 
papers.  We  desire  such  an  access  of  income 
as  may  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  Review,  and  to  give  proper  attention, 
not  only  to  research  and  reviews,  but  to 
general  questions  that  interest  the  educated 
layman,  and  to  the  technical  questions  of 
the  class-room.  In  England  there  is  no 
journal  that  deals  with  these  questions,  and 
both  are  of  real  importance,  the  first  in 
view  of  the  popular  attack  on  classical 
studies,  the  second  because  our  work  has 
certain   faults  that  need  curing ;   while   in 
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Germany,  besides  many  journals  of  learning 
and  research,  there  is  the  Lehrproben  und 
Lehrplanc  for  the  schoolmaster.  While 
America  has  its  Classical  Journal  and  Clas- 
sical Weekly,  its  University  Bulletin  and  its 
Educational  Review,  we  have  nothing  that 
deals  with  the  schoolmaster's  problems  in 
detail. 

The  Editor  will  do  what  is  possible  to 
meet  the  need,  but  he  would  point  out  that 
without  the  help  of  contributors  very  little 
can  be  done.  Unless  the  Review  has  a  larger 
income,  there  will  not  be  space  enough  pro- 
perly to  deal  with  all  these  questions;  unless 
contributors  offer  their  work,  there  will  not 
be  matter  enough  to  fill  its  pages.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  original  articles 
of  scholarship:  but  the  two  other  depart- 
ments need  more  attention  than  they  have 
received.  The  Editor  appeals  therefore  to 
readers  for  papers  of  two  kinds :  first,  general 
articles  that  may  show  the  value  of  classical 
study  to  the  man  of  the  world,  the  politician, 
the  social  reformer ;  and  secondly,  records 
of  educational  experiments,  discussions  of 
professional  problems,  and  anything  that 
may  help  to  improve  the  practical  work  of 
schools  or  Universities. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


D1PHILUS. 


The  fertility  of  the  Greek  comic  poets  is 
one  of  those  amazing  literary  facts  which 
we  accept  with  an  unruffled  calm,  because 
we  either  do  not  realize,  or  do  not  believe, 
them.  When  we  hear  that  Menander 
wrote  105  or  108  comedies,  and  died  at 
fifty-two;  that  his  rival  Philemon  (his 
senior,  however,  by  nineteen,  and  survivor 
by  twenty-nine,  years)  produced  97 ;  and 
that  his  uncle  Alexis  turned  out  some 
bagatelle  of  245 ;  we  do  not  feel  humiliated  : 
we  regret  that  our  information  about  the 
New  Comedy  poets  should  be  so  unreliable. 
Suidas  is  the  authority  for  Alexis'  output, 
and  we  are  quite  uncertain  what  late 
century  a.d.  that  lexicographer  adorned. 
Most  of  the  other  available  numbers  come 
from  an  anonymous  Greek  writer  on 
Comedy  who  uses  the  term  '  Middle 
Comedy,'  not  found  in  other  writers  before 
Hadrian's  time.  Plautus,  too,  was  credited 
with  a  large  number — 130,  says  Aulus 
Gellius— but  we  reflect  that  Yarro  early 
restrained  the  exuberant  pride  of  his 
countrymen  by  suggesting  40  as  the 
proper  limit.  Still,  we  have  some  90  titles 
definitely  assigned  to  Menander  by  various 
ancients. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  actual 
literary  value  of  the  recent  Menander  dis- 
coveries at  present  much  underrated.  In 
any  case  they  are  of  unique  importance  as 
supplying  direct  first-hand  examples  of  the 
poet's  consecutive  and  constructive  effect, 
such  as  were  totally  lacking  before.  Our 
curiosity  thus  partially  gratified,  there  is 
none  of  Menander's  fellows  whom  we  would 
more  gladly  see  resuscitated  than  Diphilus. 
He  is  credited  with  100  plays — one  hardly 
qualified  as  a  New  Comedian  under  that — 
and  among  them  were  the  originals  of 
pieces  so  widely  different  in  tone  as  the 
Rudens  and  the  Casina  of  Plautus.  Plautus 
also  transcribed  Diphilus'  Synapothneskontes 
in  his  lost  Commorientes;  and  Terence  thought 
the  original  valuable  enough  to  glean  two 
further  scenes  from  it  which  his  predecessor 
had  neglected,  embodied   now  as   Adelphi 


II.  i.  and  ii. — scenes  which  seem  far  enough 
from  the  pathetic  promise  of  Diphilus' 
title.  His  extant  fragments  preserved  by 
Athenaeus  are  naturally  of  a  mainly  gastro- 
nomic interest,  but  valuable  for  their  length 
and  detail,  e.g.  two  of  fifteen  and  forty-one 
lines  respectively,  describing  cooks,  from 
the  Apolipousa  and  Zographos,  and  two  more 
of  twelve  and  eight  lines  on  the  Parasite  in 
a  play  of  that  title.  The  Rudens  is  of  no 
little  interest  to  Englishmen  from  its  strong 
resemblance  in  some  respects  to  The  Tem- 
pest. It  seems  as  if  Diphilus'  good  and 
wise  Daemones,  his  churlish  or  greedy 
servants,  his  shipwrecked  strangers,  virtu- 
ous or  base,  landing  successively,  and  his 
Arcturus  raising  the  storm  as  minister  of 
the  divine  justice,  must  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  creator  of  Prospero,  of 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  of  the 
Neapolitan  lords,  and  of  Ariel.  Some  of 
the  fragments  preserved  by  Stobaeus  ex- 
hibit that  ethical  quality  so  common 
among  these  New  Comedy  poets,  whom 
the  modern  usually  credits  with  nothing 
but  lenocinia  and  fnistrationes.  The  mischief 
of  money-grubbing  is  that  it  blinds  a  man 
to  all  else  that  life  contains  {Incert.  xii.). 
A  gentleman  respects  his  friend's  or  kins- 
man's house  as  he  would  his  own 
{Incert.  xx.).  Nor  has  the  pessimism 
which  equally  abounds  in  these  poets 
found  gentler  and  sweeter  expression  than 
in  the  lines  which  tell  how  to  the  pains, 
cares,  and  cruel  wrongs  of  every  life  there 
is  an  end,  when 

'  Death,  the  doctor,  comes, 
And  stills  our  suffering  with  his  draught 

of  sleep.' 
(tovtwv  6    da.va.TOS   KaOdrrcp   larpb<;   <pavel<; 
(XTreiravcre  Tors   e^oi'Tcis  di'a.7r\'i'}<ra$   vttvov. 

Incert.  v.) 

But  the  passage  to  which  we  particularly 
wish  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  is  a 
long  one  of  a  very  different  cast,  of  a  raci- 
ness,  to  wit,  with  which  we  know  nothing 
of  Menander  or  Philemon  that  can  at  all 
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compare.  There  is  plenty  of  humour  in 
the  Rudens :  it  bubbles  for  instance  in 
the  dispute  of  Gripus  and  Trachalio  in  iv.  3, 
where,  to  the  contention  that  a  man  can't 
be  a  fisherman  and  a  trunk-dealer  at  the 
same  time,  Gripus  replies  that  '  a  portman- 
teau is  a  kind  of  fish,  though  not  often 
caught ;  there  are  others  of  the  kind,  red 
or  black,'  and  invites  the  rejoinder,  '  As 
you'll  be,  if  you  don't  look  out.'     But  the 


passage    we   have   in    mind  is    of  a  drier 
quality. 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  translate  it.  It 
is  the  long  fragment  preserved  by  Athe- 
naeus,  vi.  227-228  (Kock,  vol.  ii.  549), 
from  Diphilus'  Emporos  ;  an  attack,  appa- 
rently, of  one  Corinthian  gourmet  on 
another,  whose  recent  arrival  and  com- 
petition has  robbed  life  of  all  it  had  most 
precious  : 


A.  ^\6fxifj.ov  tovt'   eon-!,  /?€Ati(tt',  ev$u.8e 
}LopLvdioicriV)  dv  tiv'   oxfwvovvT'   cut 
Xa/jurpuJi   opwp.ey,  tovtqv   dvaapiveiv   wodev 
gfj,   teat  Tt  ttoiwV   ku.v  p.ev  ovo~iav  e\y, 

iji  at  —pocroSoL  Xvovai  To.vaXwp.aTa, 
eav  dTroXaveLV  i)8v  toPtoi'  tov  f3ioxi' 
edv  8'   V7rep  Tyv   overlay  Sa7ravwi'   TUYjy, 

U— ellTOV    ai'TW    TOVTO    /JLl)    TTOltLv    eri, 

o<tov   8e  p.i]   tti$i]t',  eirejiaXov   fyifiiav 
eav  8e  p.i]8'   otlovv   eywv   £7j   TroXvTeXios, 
tw   Sripiw   TrapeSwKav   avTOv. 

B.  'HpaK'Aets ! 

A.  Ovk    eroe^tTat    yap    tfjv    avev    kokov 

TtVOS 

tovtov,  (awnis ;)    dXX'   dvayKauos  «X€6 
1)  X<x>—o8vTelv  Tas   WK'Tas,  ry   Toi^wpv^iiv, 

•I    Ton-   —oluv\'tu)v   TavTa    kowiovclv   TUTIV, 
ij   crvKO<fiavT€iv   KaT'   dyopdv,   1]   papTvpeiv 
x^ei>8ij.      To  tolovtov  €KKa6aipo/j.€v  yevos. 

B.  'Opdwi   ye,  vrj  At'  !    dAAa  8v)   tl  tovt' 

iftoi; 
A.  'Opu>p.ev   6\pwvovv9\   €Ka<rT'>)<;  i)p,epa<; 
oi'^t  /"rpiws,     /ieA-rio-re,     cr',    dAAu.     iVepy- 

(j>avlQ<;• 
ovk   io-Ttv   l^dinipov   vtto  (tov  //€TaAtt  (ieiv ' 
awij\as   I'/pwv   els  to.   Adyai-a  tijv  7roAtv 

-epi  Taif  crcXivtov  p.a\oixe$\  wo-irep'lo-Op.'iois' 
Aayws  tls   elo-eXr/Xvd' '   evOvs    "jpTraKas  ■ 
-epoiKa   0'  7)  KixXrjv  ye,    in)   At',    owe  eVt 

eo-Tiv  6V   v/ids  ov8e  ~eTop.evrjv   I8eiv 

tov  geviKw  oTi'ov  t'  ariTeTi/iT/Kas  jtoAv. 


The  Biter  Bit 
A. 


'Tis  a  custom,  Sir, 
With  us  in  Corinth,  when  we  see  a  man 
Keeping  a  splendid  table,  to  inquire 
Into  his    means   and    business.      One    of 

substance, 
Whose  rents  may  balance  his  expenditure, 
We  let  him  civilly  enjoy  his  fortune : 
But  should  we  find  it  an  extravagance, 
We  bid  him  cut  it  down,  and,  disobeyed, 
Levy  a  fine  ;  while,  if  he's  a  mere  beggar 
Cutting  a  dash,  we  hand  him  over  straight 
To  the  common  hangman. 
B.  'Deuce  you  do  ! 

A.  You  see 

He  can't  be  honest  :  of  necessity 
He  spends  his  nights  in  burgling,   shop- 
lifting, 
At  least  goes  shares  in  some  such  business, 
Or  spies  for  politicians,  or  lies  for  hire 
In  the  courts — a  sort  of  scum  we  rid  us  of. 

B.  Quite  right,  no  doubt  :  but  what's  all 
this  to  me  ? 

A.  Sir,  every  day  we  see  you  catered  for 

In  a  style  that  must  be  called  magnific- 
ent. 

No  chance  of  snapping  up  a  bit  of  fish 

Beneath  your  nose !  we're  all  reduced  to 
greens  : 

We  race  and  scramble  for  a  parsley-bunch  ! 

Does  a  fine  hare  come  in,  you're  down  on  it ! 

Not  a  partridge  nowadays,  not  a  poor 
thrush,  begad  ! 

You'll  not  allow  us  a  glimpse,  not  on  the 
wing  ! 

And  as  for  wines,  you've  made  hock- 
ruinous  ! 


The  unfortunate  cessation  of  the  frag-      invitation  to  dinner,  followed  by  A's  instant 
ment  might  suggest  a  society  paper  problem      and  enthusiastic  acceptance.' 
as  to  B's  rejoinder.     We  would  hazard  '  an  R.  Warwick  Bond. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  EURIPIDES  TOWARDS  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE. 


'  Probably  all  dramatists  who  possess  strong 
personal  beliefs  yield  at  times  to  the  temptation 
of  using  one  of  their  characters  as  a  mouth-piece 
for  their  own  feelings.'— Gilbert  Murray. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  hackneyed  question  of  the  miso- 
gynism  of  Euripides,  but  we  shall,  never- 
theless, try  to  do  so,  limiting  ourselves  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  a  consideration  of  his 
mental  attitude  towards  the  passion  itself, 
apart  from  the  object  of  it. 

On  looking  at  the  works  of  Euripides 
generally,  we  note  that  the  poet  seems  to 
have  approved  of  love  as  a  manifestation  of 
pure  affection,  and  disliked  to  treat  of  it 
under  any  other  aspect,1  differing  markedly 
in  this  from  his  great  pupil,  Menander. 

His  disapproval  of  love  as  an  irresistible 
passion  he  shows  in  three  choral  odes — in 
the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulis,2  the  Hippolytus,3 
and  the  Medea.*  Indeed,  the  whole  theme 
of  this  last  tragedy  is  a  warning  of  the  con- 
sequences of  unbridled  passion. 

A  surviving  fragment  of  the  Melanippe 
Desmotis, 

perpioiv   AeKTpwv,   p,erpiwv  8e  yafitov 

fiera  cru>4>pocrvvr)<s 

Kvpcrai   6vr]TOi<Tiv   apccrTov, 

bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  its  concep- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned. 

As  Gilbert  Murray  says,  '  It  is  a  danger- 
ous and  somewhat  vulgar  course  to  deduce 
from  a  poet's  works  direct  conclusions 
about  his  real  life/5  and  certainly,  if  we 

i  T  wades,  1.  384  : 

(Ti.yai>  afxeivov  t    <j.<rxpa-  £")5e  fxouffd  fioi 
yevoir'  aoiSbs  i]Tis  ifni>r)<rei  KaK&. 

3  lb.  1.  544  : 

Md/capes  o'i  fierpias  deov 
fxira  t(  (Tuxppocrvvas  ixeri — 
— <TX0V  XiKTpwv  ' A<ppooiras. 

■■'  lb.  1.  525  : 

"E/xos,  "Epa>s,  8  /car'  ofifiaruv 
(TTdtfeis  Trbdov  .    .    . 
pT)d'  dppvd/jLOs  ZXdois. 

4  lb.  1.  627  : 

"Epwres  virtp  p:ti>  (Lyav  eXdovres  oi/K  eudoijiav 
oW   dperae  Trap4du)K(w 
dvSpdcnv  "... 

5  'The  Bacchae  in  relation  to  certain  currents 
of  thought  in  the  fifth  century.' 


ventured  to  make  any  supposition  as  to  the 
actual  life  of  the  poet,  based  on  the  above 
quotations,  we  should  almost  surely  reach 
a  conclusion  which  history  would  have  us 
believe  to  be  untrue. 

The  society  of  Athens  at  that  time  was 
hardly  conducive  to  that 


which 


Tas  r]<rv)(ia<; 
j3lotos  Kal  to  <f>povew 

dcraAecTOV   re  pevei   Kal 
avvkyti   Swpara.^ 


Its  spirit  was  more  similar  to  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  chorus  : 

'Ekcio-'   dye  pe,   fipopie,   j3popie, 
Trpo/3aK)(riLe  8aip.oi>, 
e/cei   xapiTes,    ck£?  Se  tto^os, 
£k€l   Se  /3a/<^ttto"t    dkpis  opyia^eiv. 

Perhaps  this  spirit  may  have  occasionally 
actually  entered  into  Euripides,  and  caused 
him  to  sing  the  reckless 

yapetre   vvv,   ya/xeiTe,    Kara   OvrjCTKeTf. 
?)    (pappaKouruv  ck   yvvaiKOs  ">'}   SoAots,7 

and  that  wild  bacchic  chorus, 

*Ap'   kv  iravvvxioLS   X°/°°'s 
B!](T{Ji  ttotI  Acukov 
7roS'   ava/3aK^ei'oi;o"a,  Skpyjv 
ets  aWkpa   Spocrepbv  pLirTOvcr'    k.t.A.8 

It  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  his  being 
'  coupled  to  two  noisy  vixens,'9  who  do  not 
seem  to  find  a  place  in  the  poet's  idealisa- 
tion of  a  ^eTpto?"E/)ws. 

Another  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  this 
explanation  is  the  frequency  with  which 
allusions  to  the  great  power  of  the  passion 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  works.10 


e  Bacchae,  1.  388. 

7  Cressae,  Frgm.  467  Nauck. 

8  Bacchae,  1.  862. 

9  Hume,  Nineteenth  Essay. 

1(1  Cf.  the  success  of  Hecuba's  appeal  to  Aga- 
memnon's baser  passions  :  Hecuba,  1.  824. 

ttjv  ' ' A<ppo5lTr)v  ovx  6/xys  Ho-T]  Oeos ; 

Frgm.  890. 
w  rvpavve  OtQiv  re  KavOpdmuv  "Epajr. 

Andromeda,  Frgm.  132. 
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But  surely  it  is  unjust  to  judge  of  a  man's 
true  opinions  by  those  he  may  express  when 
in  a  state  of  mental  exaltation  ;  and  if  the 
quotations  referred  to  might  perhaps  be 
taken  as  showing  the  possibility  of  such  a 
state  of  mind,  they  are  too  few  and  far 
between,  too  inevitably  appropriate  to  the 
place  in  which  they  occur,  to  form  any 
basis  for  a  serious  consideration ,  of  the 
poet's  mentality. 

The  words  of  Bellerophon  in  the  Sthcne- 
boea, 

o   o   €t?  to  <TM<l>pov  e7r'  dperyv  t'   aywv   epios 
^Awtos   dvOpMiroLcriv  •   &v  evqv  eyw, 

seem  to  show,  if  nothing  else,  at  all  events 
that  Euripides  admitted  the  possibility  of  a 
man  being  surrounded  by  the  worst  mani- 
festations of  appvdjxo<i  epu>s,  and  yet  retaining 
a  respect  for  it  in  its  proper  aspect. 

To  turn  to  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  poet's  observations  on  marriage  : 

paKapios   ocrns   ei'TUY^i   yap.ov   XafSwv 
eo-^Avys  yvvaiKOS,  Svcrrvxei   8'  6  fj.rj  Aaoou'.1 

Happy  Pylades,  who  obtains  in   marriage 


.  .   .  "Epwra,  iravTiav   8va  p.ax&TaTov  6e6v. 

Hippolytus,  KaXvirrd/jLivos,  Frgm.  433. 
irai5evfj.a  8'  "Epws  vcxpias  dperrjs 

■w\t7(TT0V     I'TTapXCL    K.T.X. 

Frgm.  889. 
Epwra  5'  6'<ttis  /xq  Oebv  npivei  /xtyav 
ovk  oWe  rbv  fxiyicrov  dvdpwirois  6euv. 

Auge,  Frgm.  271. 
And  so  forth. 

1  Frgm.  1043  Nauck. 


his  friend's  noble-hearted  sister  !     Happy 
Admetus  in  being  the  husband  of  Alcestis  ! 
Boy  and  girl  marriages  are  not  to  be  en- 
couraged : 

kolkov   yvvaLKa.  7rpbs  veav   £e{!£cu   vkov ; ' 

but  neither  is  it  good  for  a  young  woman  to 
wed  old  age. 

iriKpov   vka  yvvou/a  7rpe<rf3vTi}<s  dvrjp* 

Young  men  should  spend  their  time  ex- 
ercising with  their  weapons,  and  not  in  the 
company  of  women.4 

Moreover,  '  anyone  who  marries  socially 
above  him,  or  for  money,  does  not  really 
know  how  to  marry ;  for  when  the  wife's 
riches  are  preponderant  in  the  home,  the 
husband  is  made  a  slave  of,  and  is  no 
longer  free.'5 

But  if,  when  he  has  reached  manhood,  a 
man  feel  a  true  and  pure  affection,  then  let 
him  marry  the  object  of  his  choice  : 

yvvi)   yap  ev   KaKOicri   /ecu   voaois  7ro<ret 
■)"]8utt6v  6<m   Soj/xar'  fjv  olkij   kuAws, 
opyijv  re   irpavvovcra   koX  8>v<ydvpius 
4/vXVv  ^dLO-racr''   ifiv   Ka.Tru.Tai,   (f>i\wv.u 

J.  A.  Spranger. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


2  Aeolus,  Frgm.  24.     And  in  Frgm.  906  a  verse 
very  similar  to  this  is  followed  by  the  lines  : 
6  fih  yap  &\\r?y  \4aTpov  ipieipfi  Xa^te, 
t)  8'   ivderjs  roud'  ovaa  (3ov\euei  ko.k&. 

:i  Frgm.  804.  4  Frgm.  896. 

•r>  Frgm.  504.  6  Frgm.  819. 


NOTE  ON  OVID  AND  HORACE 


For  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
interpretation  of  Horace,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting passage  in  Ovid's  defence  of  the 
Ays  Amandi  in  Tristia,  Bk.  II.  After  v.  361, 
'  Denique  composui  teneros  non  solus 
amores,'  he  shows  that  the  chief  poets  of 
Greece  had  written  on  the  theme  of  Love. 
Then  he  says :  '  Et  Romanus  habet  multa 
iocosa  liber.'  He  cites  Ennius,  Lucretius, 
and  Catullus,  who,  he  is  careful  to  note, 
'ipse  suum  fassus  adulterium  est.'  Ten 
other  names  are  mentioned,  and  then  he  is 
rash  enough  to  say,  '  it  was  not  for  singing 
of  his  "  Lycoris  "  that  you  punished  Callus, 
but  because  he  could  not  hold  his  drunken 


tongue.'  He  makes  a  strong  argument  on 
the  case  of  Tibullus,  and  mentions  Pro- 
pertius.     Then  he  goes  on  : 

His  ego  successi,  quoniam  praestantia  candor 
Nomina  vivorum  dissimulare  iubet 

Non  timui,  fateor,  ne,  qua  tot  iere  carinae 
Naufraga,  servatis  omnibus,  una  foret. 

After  showing  that  poetry  has  with  im- 
punity concerned  itself  with  other  im- 
moralities, such  as  dicing,  etc.,  the  lubricity 
of  the  stage  is  mentioned,  and  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  pictorial  art.  From  these 
Ovid  finally  turns  back  to  poetry:  'Others,' 
he  says,  'sing  of  war  and  of  your  own  ex- 
ploits; my  talents  were  unequal  to  such  high 
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topics,  but  even  the  author  of  your  Aeneid, 
"  contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros," 
and  this  is  the  most  popular  thing  in  the 
poem.  Virgil  no  more  than  I  is  exempt 
from  the  fault  for  which  you  select  me  alone 
for  punishment.' 

With  the  '  Aeneidos  auctor'  explicit  indi- 
cation of  the  Roman  poets  ends.  Why  is 
Horace  not  mentioned  ? 

It  is  worth  while  asking  the  question, 
because,  upon  the  interpretation  of  his 
lyrics  generally  accepted,  Horace  (not  one 
of  the  living  poets)  offered  to  Ovid  his 
strongest  possible  argument  in  the  line  he 
was  pursuing,  and  a  much  more  telling  one 
than  Tibullus,  to  whom  eighteen  verses 
are  given.  To  cite  Virgil  and  omit  Horace 
is  surely  a  proceeding  that  requires  explana- 
tion. For  this  is  what  he  might  have  said  : 
1  You  banish  me  on  the  pretext  that  my 
poems  corrupt  youth,  while  you  chose 
Horace,  the  author  of  some  of  our  most 
profligate  verse,  to  write  your  hymns  and 
to  sing  the  praises  of  your  wife's  sons. 
Nay,  more — him  you  invited  to  enter  your 
household.' 

If  Horace's  Odes  are — well,  what  any 
editor  represents  them — casual  composi- 
tions on  light  subjects  mixed  with  a  few 
patriotic  poems  ;  if  they  are  intended  to 
reveal  the  sentiments  of  a  bon  viveur  as  he 
sips  the  various  vintages  of  Pleasure  ;  or 
even  if  they  are  '  mere  translations ' — then 
the  praetermission  of  such  an  example  by 
Ovid  is  here  inexplicable.  Certainly  no 
reason  for  it  can  be  given  by  those  who 
regard  the  traditional  interpretations  of 
Horace  as  sound.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  read  the  Odes  as  a  ' poem a  iiuico  ' 
dealing  with  certain  subjects  of  great  deli- 
cacy, and  who  candidly  recognise  that 
Horace's  references  to  '  amoves  '  do  not 
illustrate  his  own  conduct,  and  are  con- 
demnatory rather  than  sympathetic,  will 
not  be  in  difficulties  to  the  same  extent. 

Still,  arguments  from  omission  are  always 
unsatisfactory,  and  though  a  neglect  of 
opportunity  so  striking  as  this  may  fairly 
be  cited  to  show  that  Ovid's  view  of 
Horace's  work  must  have  been  different 
from  ours,  it  would  not  by  itself  be  abso- 
lutely conclusive. 

However,  by  reading  on,  we  shall   see 


that  Horace,  though  unnamed,  is  not  for- 
gotten. And  it  will  add  not  a  little  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  traditional  interpreter  to 
find  that  he  is  alluded  to  in  a  connection 
quite  different  from  that  which  would  seem 
so  obviously  appropriate. 

These  lines  follow  shortly  after  the  cita- 
tion of  Virgil  (555-569) : 

Dictaque  sunt  nobis,  quamvis  manus  ultima  coepto 

Defuit,  in  facies  corpora  versa  novas. 
Atque  utinam  revoces  animum  paulisper  ab  ira, 

Et  vacuo  iubeas  hinc  tibi  pauca  legi ! 
Pauca,  quibus  prima  surgens  ab  origine  mundi. 

In  tua  deduxi  tempora,  Caesar,  opus  : 
Adspicias,  quantum  dederis  mihi  pectoris  ipse, 

Quoque  favore  animi  teque  tuosque  canam. 
Non  ego  mordaci  destrinxi  carmine  quemquam, 

Nee  meus  ullius  crimina  versus  habet. 
Candidus  a  salibus  suffusis  felle  refugi, 

Nulla  venenato  littera  mixta  ioco  est, 
Inter  tot  populi  tot  scripta  millia  nostri, 

Quem  mea  Calliope  laeserit,  unus  ego. 

The  first  eight  lines  of  this  extract  refer  to 
a  passage  in  the  beginning  of  Metam.  Bk.  I. 
My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by 
Dr.  Verrall  (Studies  in  Horace,  p.  58),  and 
without  any  remembrance  of  these  lines 
from  the  Tristia  I  have  discussed  it  in  my 
Epilegomena  on  Horace  (§§  124-129).  It  is  a 
passage  (cf.  vv.  141  and  ff.)  in  which  the 
assassination  plot  against  Augustus  that 
was  connected  with  a  banquet  is  alluded 
to  in  tones  of  indignation,  and  in  which  a 
parallel  is  drawn  between  Jove  attacked 
by  giants  and  monsters,  and  the  divine 
Augustus  by  perverse  opponents.  I  have 
noted  how  closely  Ovid  there  follows 
Horace  in  thought  and  expression,  and 
through  the  banquet  of  Lycaon  has  illus- 
trated the  same  events  as  those  alluded  to 
in  Odes  III.  19,  III.  20,  I.  27,  etc.,  viz.  : 
the  first  conspiracy  against  Augustus  after 
his  assumption  of  a  divine  title — the  con- 
spiracy of  Murena.  In  no  other  part  of 
his  works  has  Ovid  come  so  unmistakably 
into  contact  with  Horace  as  in  these  lines 
from  the  Metamorphoses  which  he  now  asks 
Augustus  to  read.  Here  the  two  poets 
had  a  common  theme,  and  though  Ovid  in 
the  Ibis  denies  that  the  hyponoic  style  was 
not  customary  with  him,  at  that  point  he 
had  followed  the  example  of  his  senior  and 
had  used  it  ;  and  no  doubt  for  a  like  reason, 
because  the  subject  was  not  safely  to  be 
handled  except  in  parables. 
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When  in  the  Tristia,  he  calls  the  at- 
tention of  Augustus  to  this  passage,  he 
must  have  known  that  it  involved  a  com- 
parison between  himself  and  Horace.  May 
we  not  put  his  argument  as  follows? — '  All 
Roman  poets  down  to  Virgil  have  intro- 
duced matter  into  their  verse  open  to  the 
objection  that  is  taken  to  mine.  I  omit 
one  notable  name,  but  I  do  not  forget  him. 
Ostensibly  he  was  as  great  a  sinner  as  any, 
yet  I  pass  that  by.  He  was  not  singing  of 
love,  but  of  something  else ;  and,  in  so  far 
as  he  was  condemning  your  opponents,  I 
followed  his  lead,  and  showed  my  loyalty 
towards  yourself.' 

How  does  he  then  continue  ? — '  But  I 
have  libelled  no  one  in  a  biting  lyric  :  my 
verse  contains  no  reflections  on  other  men. 
Without  guile  I  have  eschewed  suffusions  of 
gall  and  bitterness  :  no  writing  of  mine  is 
compounded  with  venomous  jest.  Among 
all  these  writers  of  ours  the  man  whom 
my  Calliope  (cf.  III.  4.  2)  has  hurt  is  myself 
alone.' 

Considering  the  association  between 
Horace's  work  and  the  part  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses that  Augustus  was  desired  to 
read,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  deny 
that  in  the  following  lines  of  my  quotation 
Ovid  is  not  only  ignoring  Horace  as  a  poet 
of  love,  but  is  drawing  a  hostile  comparison 
in  which  he  imputes  to  the  other  poet 
what  he  denies  of  himself  :  '  You  approved 
of  that  man's  gall  and  venom  while  my 
harmless  levity  excites  your  wrath.'  That 
Ovid  does  not  imply  a  censure  on  Horace 
for  his  castigation  of  Murena  is  clear, 
because  he  takes  credit  for  similar  'treat- 
ment of  him,  and  if  he  intends  something 
more  specific  than  a  general  charge — that 
to  disguise  a  libel  in  the  elegant  garb  of  a 
Horatian  lyric  is  cowardly  and  mean — he  is 
possibly  thinking  of  some  such  Ode  as 
II.  2,  which  sarcastically  praises  Sallustius 
Crispus— the  supplanter  in  the  favour  of 
Augustus  of  Horace's  patron  Maecenas — 
or  of  Ode  I.  4  to  Sestius,  or  I.  7  to  Plancus. 

However  this  may  be,  he  is  thinking  of 
Horace's  '  carmina  '  as  things  of  points  and 
barbs— things  suffused  with  gall,  and  as  far 
removed  as  can  well  be  from  the  modern 
conception  of  them. 


The  question  yet  remains,  Why  is 
Horace's  name  so  studiously  avoided  ? 
Nay,  more,  Why  is  the  allusion  to  him  so 
obscurely  put  ?  The  '  Aeneidos  auctor  ' 
is  openly  indicated,  but  the  other  great 
glory  of  the  Maecenatian  group  is  only 
hinted  at  darkly.  Tradition  tells  us,  and 
I  think  after  a  close  examination  of  the 
Tristia  and  the  Pontics,  tells  us  truly  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  Ovid's  banishment 
was  some  offence  that  touched  the 
Caesarean  honour,  into  which  Ovid  was 
drawn.  It  was  probably  through  an  in- 
discretion or  escapade  of  the  younger  Julia, 
who  was  simultaneously  disgraced.  Ovid 
distinctly  says  that  he  was  led  into  error 
by  the  deceit  of  some  guides  or  attendants, 
and,  en  passant,  I  may  state  my  conviction 
that  the  association  of  his  A  rs  A  mandi  with 
it  was  due  to  this  :  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  author  of  such  a  work  was  instru- 
mental in  confirming  the  rigid  Emperor  in 
his  belief  in  a  guilty  intention  on  the  part 
of  Ovid  in  whatever  share  he  had  in  the 
business.  The  poetical  work  was  corre- 
lated with  the  crime  somehow  in  Augustus' 
mind,  and  was  not  a  mere  irrelevant 
pretext,  or  Ovid  would  not  have  been  at 
such  pains  to  defend  it,  and  when  he  speaks 
of  the  crime  itself,  it  is  always  a  '  mens 
rea '  that  he  is  concerned  to  deny. 

Now,  if  the  most  famous  of  Horace's 
works  had  been  written  —  as  I  hold  is 
demonstrable — on  a  theme  in  which  the 
same  sacred  honour  was  involved,  through 
the  audacity  of  a  design  whose  scope  in- 
cluded the  elder  Julia,  it  is  not  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  great  difference  between 
Horace's  attitude  and  the  issue  in  his  case, 
and  the  unfortunate  plight  of  Ovid,  that  no 
overt  comparison  should  be  made.  The 
Muses  had  been  kind  to  the  former,  his 
Calliope  had  landed  the  latter  in  irre- 
trievable disgrace.  Thus  Ovid  was  de- 
barred from  fortifying  his  arguments 
through  the  citation  of  Horace  because  of 
the  painful  retort  against  himself  that  it 
would  invite,  and  also  because  an  open 
comparison  was  dangerous. 


E.  1\.  Garnsey. 


Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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THE  RELATIVE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY  TESTED 

BY  ABSTRACT  NOUNS. 


No  more  convincing  argument  for  the 
change  of  language  in  the  development 
from  the  Iliad  to  the  Odyssey  has  been 
advanced  than  the  statistics  of  the  in- 
creasing use  of  abstract  nouns  given  by 
M.  Croiset  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Littcratiire 
grecquc  (I.  1896,  pp.  368  ff.).  This  proof 
seemed  so  conclusive  to  Professor  Cauer 
that  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  Gnindfvagen 
dev  Homerkritik  he  makes  it  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  for  the  comparative  lateness  of 
the  Odyssey  (cf.  pp.  393,  484  ff.). 

Croiset  not  only  shows  that  the  Odyssey 
has  a  marked  advance  in  the  number  of 
abstract  nouns,  but  traces  the  development 
of  the  abstract  from  the  adjective.  E.g. 
the  adjective  dXr)6ijs  of  the  older  strata  gives 
rise  to  the  abstract  dXnOeiv,  found  only  in  the 
Odyssey  and  the  two  last  books  of  the  Iliad. 
Thus,  many  adjectives  of  the  older  books 
appear  as  abstract  derivatives  in  the 
Odyssey.  The  author  devotes  all  but  one 
page  of  the  chapter,  '  La  Langue  de 
VOdyssce,'  to  a  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  use  of 
the  abstract  noun,  concluding  the  argument 
thus  :  '  II  n'est  personne  qui  ne  comprenne 
immediatement  quelle  est  la  valeur  d'un  tel 
indice,  soit  pour  la  fixation  de  l'age  des  deux 
poemes,  soit  pour  les  questions  relatives  a 
leur  origine  '  (p.  371).  Cauer,  in  a  review 
of  this  part  of  the  book  (Jahresbericht,  1902, 
p.  119),  shares  in  this  enthusiasm  with 
these  words  :  '  Eine  sehr  interessante  und 
ohne  weiteres  einleuchtende  Beobachtung 
hat  Croiset  in  betreffder  Sprache  gemacht : 
abstrakte  Substantive  auf  -o-vvn,  -vq  und  -n's 
hat  die  Ilias  39  '  (Croiset  gives  58  ;  Cauer 
repeats  this  error,  Gvundfragen,  p.  393),  '  die 
Odysse  81  ;  und  auch  diejenigen  Abstrakta, 
die  beiden  gemeinsam  sind,  zeigen  in 
der  Odyssee  einen  weiterfortgeschrittenen 
Gebrauch.'  I  shall  discuss,  in  the  order 
already  given,  the  four  divisions  of  the 
argument  used  by  Croiset,  abstracts  in 
(rvvrj,  t'17,  Tvst  and  the  later  development  in 
the  Odyssey  of  abstracts  from  adjectives  : 

1.  '  La  terminaison  crvvrj  est  representee 
dans  la  langue  homerique  par  vingt-six 
mots  ;  sur  ce  nombre,  il  y  en  a  six  qui  ap- 


partiennent  en  propre  a  I'lliade,  et  quatorze 
qui  ne  figurent  que  dans  I'Odyssee  '  (p.  369). 
Then  they  would  have  six  in  common  and 
thus  the  Iliad  would  have  but  twelve  ab- 
stracts of  this  class.  This  twelve  must  be 
raised  to  seventeen,  practically  one-half, 
and,  since  the  proof  must  be  more  than 
contradiction,  I  quote  one  example  of  each 
of  the  seventeen  : 

ayai'o<jf>pocriV>/,    12    772  ;    o~rj    t'    ayavofypovvvy 

ktX. 
a<fipo(Tvvi],  H    no;  rairn/s  d<ppoo-vvr]s   ktX. 
Bpidoo-vvr/,    E    839  ;    peya    8'    ef3pa)^e    fop/wos 

d^wv   f3pi6oo~vvq' 
7?/#ocn'?7,   <£>   390  ;    eyeXao-cre  8e   ot   (piXov  yrop 

yi]8ocrvi'ij, 
8o\o<f>poo-vvi],    T    112;    Zei's    8'    ov    ri    80X0- 

cfipoa-vvrjv   ivorjvev, 
ec/Sy/v-ocrri'?),  P  697  ;    e<frt]p.ocrvi'i]S   dpeXrjcre' 
i—7ro(rvv>},   A   303  ;    p,rj8e  tis   ltt— ovvvr)   re   teat 

ij\'opei]<f)i    —e~oidw<;. 
p.a)(Xoo-vvi],    12    30 ;     7;    01     —ope    p.a^Xoa"6vr]v 

aXeyeivin1. 
KepSocrvi'T),  X   247 ;   ws    <$>o.p.evi]    koX    Kep8oo~vvrj 

yyyo-ar'  'Ad/pn/. 
p.avTO(rvv>],   A   72  ;   nv  81a  fj.av-oo~vvi]v,   ti']V  ol 

Trope  <$>oi8os  'A~6XX(i)V. 
jiedrjp.ocrvvii,    X    121  ;    ra'^a   81']    ri    ko.kov    ttol- 

'ijo-ere  p.el^pv  ~-i]8e  p.edrjp.oo~vvij' 
pvi]poo~v\n-j,     0     181.;     pvijp.oavi'i]     -is    e—etra 

7rvpb<s  8i]ioio  yevecrdto}. 
vraAaicr/jiocri'vj?,    ^P    70 1  ;    7raXo.Lo-poo-vvi)<;   dXe- 

y^ivrjs' 

TO^OCrrl'?/,  X  3I4  ;  OS  a/H(TTOS  'A^atOll'  TO'qO- 
UVV1J. 

v~odi]poo-vin],  0  412  ;  ev  el8y  fro</)t?)s  vtto- 
dqpoo'vvrjO'iv  'Adijvr/s. 

cf)LXo<f>poo-vv>],  I  256  ;  <fnXo(ftpo(rvv>]  yap  duel- 
yon'. 

The  readings  are  as  given  in  the  edition 
by  Ludwich.  I  have  quoted  but  one  ex- 
ample of  each  of  these  seventeen  abstracts, 
as  sufficient  to  prove  the  use  in  the  Iliad. 
Nine  of  them — Spidorrvvn,  yndocri'v>],  80X0- 
(ppocrvvi],  /ua^Aocrvi'?;,  pedij/ioo-vm),  pvypoo-viij, 
crvv7]fw<rvvT},  -o^oo-fvij,  (jjtAo^/oocri'o;  —  are 
found  in  the  Iliad  only.  Cf.  •  II  y  en  a 
six  qui  appartiennent  en  propre  a  I'lliade.' 
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In  Croiset's  theory  of  the  composition  of 
the  Odyssey  the  first  four  books  and  the 
last  book  are  assumed  to  be  the  latest 
additions;  yet,  oddly  enough,  not  one  of 
the  abstracts  of  this  class  peculiar  to  the 
Odyssey  is  found  in  any  of  these  five  books. 
These  abstracts  in  avvi)  are  nearly  evenly 
distributed,  as  they  are  found  in  eighteen 
books  of  the  Iliad  and  nineteen  of  the 
Odyssey.  Hence  five  books  of  the  Odyssey 
show  no  advance  on  the  Iliad,  and  have  no 
abstracts  of  this  class. 

2.  'A  la  terminaison  nj  se  rapportent 
soixante-dix  mots  de  la  langue  homerique : 
dix-sept  sont  communs  aux  deux  poemes  ; 
vingt-un  ne  se  trouvent  que  dans  Vlliade, 
trente-deux  dans  I'Odyssee  seulement.'  After 
finding  such  a  wide  disagreement  from  the 
facts  in  the  previous  class  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  number  found 
exclusively  in  the  Iliad  must  be  increased 
from  twenty-one  to  thirty-two,  the  number 
found  in  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two,  while  the  number 
found  in  the  Odyssey  only  must  be  decreased 
from  thirty-two  to  twenty-nine.  Hence  the 
number  of  abstracts  in  it\  is  actually  greater 
in  the  Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey.  The  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  number  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  Odyssey  was  doubtless  caused 
by  overlooking  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
were  in  the  Iliad  also.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  name  the  abstracts  of  this  class,  as  these 
statements  can  easily  be  verified  by  the  aid 
of  Gehring's  Index  Homericus.  Those  found 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  :  dyyeXli), 
dyXau),  aeiKeiij,  dXaoo-K077ti),  dXi)6eiy,  dp^aaii), 
avayKati],  avaiSeit),  dv8poKTao~Li],  appovii],  uTao"- 
6aXii],  avTO(r\eSii),  d<f)pa8ir),  ftii],  cAeyxei'jj, 
i^ea-iij.  evi<Xeii],  6aX.ii],  6eo77poT7ii),  KaKoppafpii), 
Keprojiuj,  v-epfiacru]  (twenty-two).  Croiset 
gives  but  seventeen.  Those  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  Odyssey  are  :  dSaij/xovii],  depyii), 
diSpeii],  UKO/iicTTi?/,  dp.i]-)(avii),  dp.fj.opii),  dvirj, 
drip-ii),  elpeo-ii],  t77eo-ftoXij),  eirur\€<rirj,  evSiKLi], 
evepyetriri,  ewfyearvr},  evvopii),  r/(rv\yqt  kuko- 
epyl'l,  fiaprvpirj,  puTii),  vavrtkiTj,  £ev«7, 
OLKUxfjeXit),  uXiy  1)77  eXli),  (XTW7,  77€vii),  ttoXvi- 
Speii/,  TroXi-KepSeii),  TroXv/xij-^avii],  pi)£i)vopii) 
(twenty-nine).  Croiset  gives  thirty-one, 
evidently  considering  some  of  the  words 
found  in  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as 
belonging    to    the    Odyssey   only.      Those 


found  exclusively  in  the  Iliad  are :  dyi)vopii), 
dp.o.Tpo\ii],  dvaXi<eii),  avToo~Ta8ir),  j3oi)Xa<rir), 
Soli'),  ckijSoXii),  ivijeii),  kvv€o~ii],  ei'— Aoni,  ■ijXlkli], 
LSpeii],    Kap.povti],    KaTijcpeLij,    p€lXl)^li),     veoii], 

VifVefUTj,     VOTL1],     V(li)(cXt.r),     6p,l)XlKll],     770.VO-v8u), 

T7o8o)Keii),  T7oXvKOipavii],  T7po6vp.il),  T7vyp.a\ir), 
cro(pii),  o-raSii],  o-vv6eo-ii),  v77€p077Xii),  v77o8e£ii), 
v77oo-\eo-ii),  xopoiTimh]  (thirty-two).  Croiset 
gives  twenty-one.  The  accent  of  dp.a- 
rpo\LT)  and  Son)  is  uncertain  ;  but  even  if 
Herodian  properly  placed  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  they  are  true  abstracts, 
and  belong  to  this  class.  There  is  doubt 
whether  vijveph)  is  an  adjective  or  an 
abstract  in  the  Odyssey.  If  an  abstract,  it 
belongs  to  Class  1,  and  simply  transfers 
the  error  in  Croiset's  statistics  to  another 
place.  While  op/Ai/cn;  is  found  in  the 
Odyssey,  it  is  not  there  used  as  an  abstract. 
There  may  be  some  doubt  about  regarding 
such  words  as  o-raSt?/  as  abstracts  ;  if  they 
are  thrown  out  it  will  reduce  about  equally 
the  number  of  abstracts  used  in  each  poem 
without  changing  the  ratio  of  their  use. 
However  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  satisfactory 
list  of  abstracts  in  177,  there  is  little  question 
that  Croiset  is  as  wrong  in  this  part  of  his 
theory  as  he  was  in  the  previous  class  in 
a-vvi),  where  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

3.  '  Enfin  la  terminaison  ti's  est  repre- 
sentee par  dix-sept  mots  ;  sur  lesquels,  trois 
sont  communs  aux  deux  poemes,  cinq 
propres  a  Vlliade,  et  neuf  a  I'Odyssee.''  These 
figures  are  correct.  There  are  more  abstracts 
in  ti's  in  Iliad  T  than  in  any  other  book  of 
either  poem,  T  having  five,  while  the  six 
combined  books — Odyssey  Tv<p\\pu> — have 
but  four.  Although  this  formation  of  the 
abstract  does  not  show  any  differentiation 
between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  it  clearly 
separates  them  from  all  other  poetry  of  the 
classical  period.  There  are  no  abstracts  in 
Ti's  in  Hesiod  or  in  the  Elegiac  Poets,  and  but 
two  in  the  Homeric  Hymns.  The  only  poet 
to  employ  freely  this  abstract  ending  after 
Homer  was  the  intentional  archaizer,  Calli- 
machus.  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not 
know  where  to  place  it.  Eustathius 
(p.  1 180,  7)  said  the  ending  was  Ionic; 
Didymus  to  Iliad  B,  600  called  it  Aeolic  ; 
while  the  scholiast  to  T,  234  called  it  Attic. 
The  abstracts  in  ti's  are  not  the  property 
of  any  dialect,  but  part  of  the  original  lin- 
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guistic  inheritance  (cf .  Brugmann,  Gr .  Gram. 
p.  203  :  '  Das  Suffix-tu  bildete  seit  uridg. 
Zeit  Verbalabstrakta  ').  The  poet  was  not 
at  liberty  to  use  this  old  ending  at  will,  so 
confined  himself  to  using  the  genitive 
before  the  bucolic  diaeresis,  or  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  in  the  sixth  foot  (cf. 
Bekker,  Homerische  Blaetter,  I.  p.  145). 
This  stereotyped  use  shows  that  it  was  not 
a  current,  but  an  inherited  ending,  whose 
greater  frequency  cannot  be  a  mark'  of  rela- 
tive lateness,  else  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns  would  be  older  than  the  Iliad. 
While  the  endings,  crvvin,  «;,  continued  to 
be  employed  in  the  formation  of  new 
abstract  nouns,  rvs  was  a  survival,  even  in 
Homer. 

The  number  of  different  abstract  nouns 
of  these  three  formations  found  in  the  Iliad 
is  seventy-nine ;  Croiset  assigned  eighty- 
one  to  the  Odyssey.  Even  if  this  last  figure 
be  raised  to  eighty-five,  the  agreement  is 
surprising ;  and  considering  the  repeated 
description  of  fighting-scenes  in  the  Iliad 
— scenes  not  invitinsr  the  use  of  the  ab- 


stract— the   numbers   are   essentially   the 
same. 

4.  The  argument  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  abstract  from  the  adjective,  if 
looked  at  by  itself,  seems  convincing  ;  but 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  this  regard,  and  there  are  many 
abstracts  in  the  Iliad  derived  from  adjec- 
tives found  only  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
following  abstracts,  found  only  in  the  Iliad, 
are  derived  from  adjectives  found  only  in  ■ 
the  Odyssey  :  fjXiKirf,  fxvyjjxofjvv)-),  ISpeir/,  Kart]- 
4>df),  and  the  list  might  be  much  extended. 
This  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  date  the 
birth  of  a  word  from  its  first  appearance, 
since  the  adjectives  must  have  been  known 
to  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  The  only  con- 
clusion from  this  investigation  is  that  the 
abstracts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  both  in 
number  and  formation,  belong  to  the  same 
stage  of  linguistic  development. 

John  A.  Scott. 

Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
August  18,  1909. 


MILITIA. 


I.  Militia  =  Civil  Service. 


The  transference  of  the  term  militia  (with 
the  verb  militare)  from  its  earlier  meaning 
of  military  service  in  the  Roman  army  to 
the  meaning  of  'civil  service  '  (by  civilians), 
which  it  bears  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  onwards,  must  have  corre- 
sponded to  some  real  change  in  the  status 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  term  was 
applied.  Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  use  of  militia 
under  the  Empire.  The  question  was  in- 
vestigated by  Mommsen.1  The  earliest 
examples  of  militia  in  the  sense  of  civil  ser- 
vice known  to  him  occur  in  an  undated 
rescript  of  Diocletian,  and  a  rescript  of 
Constantine  dated  a.d.  314,  and  he  regarded 
Diocletian  as  the  author  of  the  innovation. 
Professor  Otto  Hirschfeld-  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Tertullian3  as  proving  that  militia 

1  Hermes,  xxxiv.  p.  153. 

2  Kaiserliche  Verwaltungsbcamte  (2  Auflage),  p.  464. 
:!  De  Corona  M  Hit  is,  ch.  xii.  :   '  Est  et  alia  militia 

regiarum  familiarum.' 


was  used  in  the  sense  of  civil  service  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus. 
But  a  distinction. must  be  drawn  between 
this  use  of  militia  =  civil  service  in  the  time 
of  Severus,  and  militia  =  civil  service  as 
used  in  Mommsen's  instances  from  the  time 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  Mommsen 
and  Hirschfeld  agree  that  the  new  use  of 
militia  must  be  closely  connected  with  the 
substitution  of  free-born  Roman  citizens  for 
Imperial  slaves  and  freedmen  in  the  service 
of  the  Imperial  household.  When  this  sub- 
stitution was  affected  is  not  clear  ;  but  by 
the  end  of  the  third  century  it  had  taken 
place,  and  after  that  date  the  use  of  militia 
denoting  civil  service  is  common.  But  it 
is  equally  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius Severus  this  substitution  had  not 
been  effected,  for  as  late  as  a.d.  258  we 
have  an  unmistakable  reference  to  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  in  the  Imperial  house- 
hold. Cyprian  records  a  rescript  of  the 
Emperor  Valerianus  to  the  Senate  (dated 
in  that  year)  directed  against  the  Christians 
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in  Rome.  This  rescript  mentions  in  a  sepa- 
rate category  the  Caesariani  or  Imperial 
slaves  and  freedmen.1  Now,  so  long  as  the 
personnel  of  the  civil  service  was  composed 
of,  or  included  slaves  and  freedmen,  the  use 
of  the  term  militia  as  denoting  civil  service 
in  general  was  clearly  impossible,  for  those 
classes  were  rigorously  excluded  from  mili- 
tary service  throughout  Roman  history,  and 
not  even  by  a  legal  fiction  would  the  Romans 
have  used  the  term  militia  in  speaking  of 
slaves  and  freedmen.  The  term  militia  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Tertullian  must 
therefore  be  explained  differently,  and  the 
true  explanation  is  continued  in  Hirsch- 
feld's  premises.2  He  points  out  that  from 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus — we  may 
add,  even  earlier3 — soldiers  began  to  be  em- 
ployed in  large  numbers  in  civil  functions 
alongside  of  the  Imperial  slaves  and  freed- 
men, and  it  is  clear  that  when  Tertullian 
uses  the  words  '  est  et  alia  militia  regiarum 
familiarum,'  he  is  thinking  of  those  soldiers 
who  perform  their  militia  in  the  Imperial 
household.  The  object  of  the  tract,  Dc 
Corona  Militis,  is  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  a  Christian  can  become  a  soldier, 
or  a  converted  soldier  remain  in  the  ranks  ; 
and  Tertullian  must  discuss  every  branch 
of  the  service.  A  reference  to  persons  who 
are  not  soldiers  would  be  irrelevant  here. 
For  Tertullian's  purpose  there  was  an 
obvious  distinction  between  soldiers  who 
served  in  civil  posts  and  those  who  spilled 
human  blood  in  war,  though  for  a  Christian 
he  condemns  all  kinds  of  soldiering  alike. 
But  militia  applied  to  civil  functions  per- 
formed by  soldiers  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  militia  meaning  civil  service  per- 
formed by  civilians,  although  the  former 
use  shows  the  step  by  which  the  change 
to  the  latter  use  effected  itself.  We  must 
therefore  maintain,  as  against  Professor 
Hirschfeld,  that   Mommsen  was    right   in 


1  Cyprian,  Ep.  80:  '  Caesariani  autem  .  .  .  con- 
fiscentur  et  in  Caesarianas  possessiones  discripti 
mittantur.'  This  passage  proves  that  the  Caesariani 
were  still  in  the  service  of  the  Household,  and 
were  not  yet  reduced  to  the  condition  of  overseers 
or  serfs  on  Imperial  estates,  in  which  position  they 
are  found  in  Byzantine  times  (e.g.,  in  Cod.  Jus.  iii. 
2C.  8,  referred  to  by  Mommsen,  Hermes,  xxiv.  151). 

-  Loc.  cit. 

'■'■  Kuhn,  Stadtsverfassung,  vol.  i.,  p.  152. 


ascribing  the  change  to  Diocletian,  and 
rule  the  instance  quoted  from  Tertullian 
out  of  court,  however  interesting  it  may  be 
as  showing  how  the  way  for  Diocletian's 
innovation  was  prepared  by  his  prede- 
cessors. 

A  further  point  calls  for  discussion.  The 
Digest  (xlii.  1.  6)  quotes  from  Ulpian  the 
expression  :  '  Miles  qui  sub  armata  militia 
stipendia  meruit.'  As  Mommsen  knew  no 
instance  of  militia  =  civil  service  of  earlier 
date  than  the  time  of  Diocletian,  he  re- 
garded these  words  as  an  interpolation.4 
Hirschfeld,  on  the  authority  of  the  passage 
quoted  from  Tertullian,  upholds  the 
genuineness  of  the  text.5  Hirschfeld  is  in- 
accurate in  ascribing  the  fourth-century 
meaning  of  militia  to  the  passage  in  Ter- 
tullian ;  but  our  explanation  of  militia  in 
Tertullian  admits  the  possibility  that  the 
passage  in  the  Digest,  ostracised  by  Momm- 
sen, may  be  genuine.  In  opposition  to  the 
civil  militia  of  the  later  time,  the  phrase 
armata  militia  (eVorAos  a-Tpareia)  was  regu- 
larly used  of  service  in  the  army. 

This  use  implies  militia  firmly  established 
in  the  sense  of  civil  service,  and,  of  course, 
an  opposition  between  the  two  in  this  sense 
is  foreign  to  the  time  of  Ulpian.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  phrase  armata  militia 
was  used  as  early  as  Ulpian's  time  in  the 
sense  of  the  ordinary  service  of  soldiers  in 
the  Praetorian  Guard  or  on  the  frontiers, 
as  opposed  to  the  service  of  soldiers  as 
civil  officials  in  the  Imperial  administration 
— the  opposition,  indeed,  hinted  at  by  Ter- 
tullian in  the  words  '  est  et  alia  militia.' 
This  latter  point  is  advanced  as  a  sugges- 
tion, to  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by  further 
enquiry. 

II.     'I7r-ers=  EQUISO. 

A  note  on  the  use  of  ovepva  hnrevs  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  it  prevents  a 
misconception  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  from  gaining  wider  circulation  in 
the  indices  to  collections  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, and  passing  thence  into  systematic 
historical  works. 

Apart  from  its  ordinary  meaning  of 
1  rider,'  the  term  i7r-eis  occurs  in  Anatolian 

4  Hermes,  xxxiv.  153,  n.  3. 

5  Verwaltungsbeamte,  p.  464,  n.  5. 
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Greek  inscriptions  in  three  distinct  senses. 
Two  of  these,  that  of  '  knight '  as  a  political 
term1  and  that  of  'cavalry  soldier,'2  are 
attested  by  numerous  examples.  But  a 
third  sense  has  received  scant  notice,  and 
has  even  been  confused  with  the  second. 

Three  inscriptions,  all  belonging  to  places 
on  the  high  road  from  Ephesus  to  Syria, 
where  stables  to  accommodate  the  horses 
used  in  the  Cuvsus  Publicus  must  have 
existed,  contain  the  expression  ovepva 
iTnrevs  (or  SouAos  [Katcrapos]  i7T7rei!s).  Two 
of  these  wra-eis  belong  to  Laodiceia  Com- 
busta  (one  to  a  village  on  its  territory, 
where  the  road  from  Laodiceia  joined  the 
main  road  to  the  East),  the  third  to  Syn- 
nada.  No.  i  has  been  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  in  Ath.  Mitth.  1888,  p.  242 
(No.  2l),  and  runs:  Kooyxos  ovepvas  i7T7rei>s 
kgu  Ao/xva  '1)  criY>t/?ios  avTov  eavrois  ^oWes 
/xvrjix-)]s  xaPtv-  F°r  the  accompanying  epi- 
graphic  text  of  No.  2  (which  is  referred  to 
loc.  cit.  as  No.  22)  I  am  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  who  has  revised 
the  inscription  since  he  originally  copied 
it  in  1882  : 


8  E  P  3T  A  I  TIE  Y  C 

ZOHTPOIfe) 

TEKNIIKA/AI 

31  x  h  31  h:  E  5E 

KEN 

The  top  of  the  stone  is  broken  off. 

There  was  a  further  line  at  the  top 
giving  the  man's  name  :  analogy  makes  it 
clear  that  the  name  is  to  be  looked  for 
here,  and  not  in  the  second  line.  Nor  can 
the  second  line  contain  the  child's  name, 
for  it  is  given  after  tUvw,  and  must  be 
some  such  word  as  KaptSi.  KaptKos  is  found 
in  the  region  as  a  personal  name ;  compare 
the  next  inscription.  The  word  in  the 
second  line  must  therefore  be  £o?/Tpd(£os  or 
{orjTfjofavs.  Professor  Ramsay  regards 
this  as  probable  ;  the  stone  was  much  worn 
at  this  point.  If  this  reading  is  accepted, 
it  gives  a  good  meaning.  We  know  from 
Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expedition,  No.  i,3  that  the 

1  'lwiroT-QS  is  used  in  this  sense  (Studies  in  the  .  .  . 
Eastern  Roman  Provinces,  Ramsay,  p.  377). 

2  Also  'mounted  policeman'  (Liebenam,  Sttidte- 
verwaltung,  p.  358). 

3  Quoted  below. 


word  £wov  was  used  technically  of  the 
horses  in  the  Imperial  studs,  and  £o/jt- 
/do(£os  4  is  a  likely  designation  of  the 
Imperial  slave  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
stable.  We  accordingly  transliterate  6 
Seu/a]  ovtpva  t7r(7r)ei)s0  £0777 />o<£[os]  7eKy[w] 
K[api'](n  fivtjfxrjs  eVeKev.  The  third  inscription, 
mentioning  an  Imperial  slave  who  was  a 
linrevs,  is  published  by  M.  Armanet  in 
B.C.H.,  1904,  p.  195,  No.  12,  and  runs: 
KapiKos  'AyadoTroSi  Soi'Aoj  tolj  Kvp'iov  Auto.- 
Kpdropos  iTnrevs  rwv  ev  SwvaSois  crvv  rij  yvvaiKi 
Ao/xin)    /cat    t€kvols  avrov  /xv(e)6as  X^PLV   "v^~ 

6t)KaV    TOV    fiwpLOV. 

The  expression  67T7r€TJs  twv  lv  "EwvdSois 
implies  that  there  was  a  number  of  those 
t7T7T€ts  at  Synnada.  When  we  remember 
that  Synnada  was  the  point  of  distribution 
of  the  famous  marble  of  Docimium  (hence 
called  Synnadic),6  which  was  an  Imperial 
monopoly,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  an  important  Imperial  stud  here, 
with  several  overseers.  Under  the  early 
Empire,  an  Imperial  slave  in  Asia  Minor 
must  have  filled  a  higher  position  than  that 
of  '  stable-boy'  or  'post-boy.'  'Aya#o7rous  is 
a  suitable  name  for  a  courier.  Mules,  and 
not  horses,  were  probably  used  in  heavy 
transport,  but  the  term  ittttoko/xos  is  applied 
to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  animals  used 
in  the  Cuvsus  Publicus,7  whether  horses  or 
mules,  and  so  doubtless  was  tTnrevs. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Cuvsus  Publicus  was  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  other  Imperial  enter- 
prises in  which  animals  for  transport  were 
required.  Inscription  No.  1  in  Sterrett's 
Wolfe  Expedition  (on  a  bronze  tablet  at- 
tached to  the  harness  of  a  horse :  Zwov 
Siafapov^  to)  deuo  dpjxap.kvTM  Trpocrra^dev 
Kara  Bzlov  rvirov  6V  dyyapiav — '  An  animal 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  stud  set  apart 
for  postal  work  by  Imperial  mandate  ') 
implies  that  in  Byzantine  times  there  was 
no  hard-and-fast  distinction  between  the 
different  kinds  of  transport  work,  and  the 
same  arrangement  doubtless  obtained    in 


4  The  classical  form  is  faorp6<pos. 

5  The  first  II  and  E  are  joined  by  a  horizontal 
bar,  forming  a  second  II. 

6  See  Strabo,  p.  577. 

7  See  Pauly-Wissowa,  sub  Cursus  Publicus. 

8  On  8ia<pepeiv,  with  genitive,  meaning  '  belong 
to,'  see  Glotta,  1909,  p.  11S. 
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the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Empire.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay1  has  suggested  that  the 
two  t~-ets  at  Laodiceia  were  Imperial 
slaves  managing  the  transport  of  cinnabar 
from  the  mines  of  Sisma,  in  the  mountains 
above  Laodiceia,  where  he  has  discovered 
an  Imperial  estate. 

The  ordinary  term  for  this  occupation 
was  i7T7roKo^os  in  Greek,  cigaso  or  equiso  in 
Latin.  Strator  was  the  groom  of  a  military 
officer :  occasionally  equiso,  too,  was  used 
in  this  sense.'-' 

The  term  ovkpva  hnrevs  is  given   in  the 


1  Class.  Rev.  1905,  p.  370. 
-  Pauly-Wissowa.  s.v.  equiso. 


index  to  Cagnat's  Inscriptiones  Graecae  ad  Res 
Rom.  pert,  among  munera  inilitaria.  This  is 
hardly  correct.  No  fact  concerning  Roman 
military  organisation  is  more  certain  than 
that  slaves  never  became  soldiers.  As  little 
can  it  mean  equcs  in  the  Roman  political 
sense.  Freedmen  of  the  Emperor  some- 
times rose  to  equestrian  rank,  but  no  one 
could  be  an  cques  while  a  slave.  We  are 
driven  back  on  a  sense  of  lTnrtv<s  which  is 
consistent  with  an  Imperial  slave's  condi- 
tion, and  the  one  given  above  seems 
natural  and  inevitable. 


W.  M.  Calder. 


Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


VERSE  IN  LIVY. 


The  following  notes  relate  only  to  those 
passages  in  the  first  three  books  of  Livy 
in  which  the  historian  describes,  in  more 
or  less  dramatic  language,  the  memorable 
incidents  of  the  legendary  period.  These 
passages  appear  to  contain  many  frag- 
ments of  hexameters,  or,  at  least,  many 
phrases  and  groups  of  words  which  look 
as  if  they  had  served,  or  might  serve,  as 
materials  for  hexameters.  If  they  are 
regarded  simply  as  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  Livy's  poetical  treatment  of 
poetical  subjects,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
in  almost  every  case  the  words  are  so 
ordered  as  to  disturb  and  disguise  the 
scansion — a  process  which  converts  many 
of  them  into  plain  prose. 

In  the  appended  list,  which  might  prob- 
ably be  enlarged,  the  words  of  the  text 
are  printed  in  Roman  type,  and  the  metrical 
equivalents  which  they  seem  to  suggest  in 
italics.  These,  of  course,  are  no  more  than 
suggestions,  and  are  offered  only  to  show 
the  peculiarity  of  the  passages  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

I.  7.  10.  Jove  nate,  Hercules,  salve  inquit. 
Te  mihi  mater,  veridica  interpres  deum 
cecinit*** 

Te  mihi  mater, 
Veridica  interpres 

I.  9.  3  Urbes  quoque  ut  cetera  ex  infimo  nasci  ; 
dein,  quas  sua  virtus  ac  dii  juvent,  magnas 
opes  sibi  magnumque  nomen  facere. 


urbes  ut  cetera  nasci  ; 
dein,  quas  sua  virtus 
Dique  juvent,  magnas  sibi  opes  nomenque 

I.  9.   14.  Et  quo  nihil  carius  humano  generi  sit, 
liberum  fore. 

Et  generi  humano  </uo  nil  sit  carius 

I.    10.  6.   Jupiter      Feretri,     inquit,      haec      tibi 
victor  Romulus  rex  regia  arma  fero. 

rex  haec  ti!>i  rcgia  victor 
Romulus  a nne 

I.    12.   5.  At    tu,    pater    deum    hominumque, 
hinc    saltern   arce   hostes,    deme     terrorem 
Romanis,  fugamque  foedam  siste. 
Hinc    saltern    arce    hostes,    Romanis     deme 
pavorem, 

Foedam  siste  fugam. 

I.    12.   7.  Atque  iterare  pugnam  jubet. 

Atque  iterare  jubet  pugnam. 
1.    1  j.  9.   Vicimus     perrldos     hospites,     inbelles 


hostes. 


Vicimus  inbelles  hostes. 


I.    13.   2.  Xe  se  sanguine  nefando  soceri  gener- 
ique  respergerent,  ne  parricidio  macularent 
partus     suos,     nepotum     illi,     hi     liberum 
progeniem.      Si     adrinitatis     inter     vos,     si 
conubii  piget,  in  nos  vertite  iras. 
soceri  generique  nefando 
***** 
Si  vos  conubii  piget,  in  nos  vertite 

I.  16.  6.  Romulus,  inquit,  Quirites,  parens  ml  ns 
hujus,  prima  hodierna  luce  caelo  repente 
delapsus 

hodierna  luce  repente 
Delapsus  caelo 
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I.  28.  6.  Audeat  deinde  talia  alius,  nisi  in  nunc 
insigne  jam  documentum  mortalibus  dedero. 
Talia  deinde  alius,  nisi  in  hunc  insigne 

I.  39.  3.  Scire  licet  hunc  lumen  quondam  rebus 
nostris  dubiis  futurum  praesidiumque  regiae 
adflictae  ;  proinde  materiam  ingentis  publice 
privatimque  decoris  omni  indulgentia 
nostra  nutriamus. 

Scilicet  hunc  lumen  futurum 

Materiam  ingentis  decoris 


I.  41.   3. 


Nunc  expergiscere  vere. 
Nunc  expergiscere  vere. 


I.  47.  3.  Sin  minus,  eo  nunc  pejus  mutata  res 
est,  quod  istic  cum  ignavia  est  scelus. 
Quin  accingeris  ?  Non  tibi  ab  Corintho 
nee  ab  Tarquiniis,  ut  patri  tuo,  peregrina 
regna  moliri  necesse  est. 

eo  pejus  res  est  mutata,  quod  istic 
Non  tibi  ceu  patri  peregrina  Corintho 

Non  ab  Tarquiniis  moliri  regna  necesse  est. 

1.  47.  4.  Di  te  penates  patriique  et  patris 
imago 

patriique  et  patris  imago 

I.   50.   3.  Sic  omne  nomen  Latinum. 

nomen  sic  omne  Latinum. 

I.  56.  10.  Imperium  summum  Romae  habebit 
qui  vestrum  primus,  O  juvenes,  osculum 
matri  tulerit. 

habebit 
Imperium  summum  qui  vestrum  primus 

I.  57.  7.  Collatinus  negat  verbis  opus  esse, 
paucis  id  quidem  horis  posse  sciri  quantum 
ceteris  praestet  Lucretia  sua. 

Non  opus  est  verbis,  paucis         possumus  horis 
quantum  aliis  praestat  Lucretia  nostra. 

I.  58.  2.  amore  ardens,  postquam  satis  tuta 
circa  sopitique  omnes  videbantur, 

amore  ardens,  postquam  satis  omnia  circa 
Tuta  videbantur , 

I.   58.  2.   tace,  Lucretia,  inquit  ; 

tace,  Lucretia,  dixit  ; 

I.   58.   2.  moriere,  si  emiseris  vocem. 
vocem  si  emiseris  ullam. 

I.  58.  3.  miscere  precibus  minas,  versare  in 
omnem  partem  muliebrem  animum. 

precibus     miscere     minas,     versareque     in 
omnem 

I.   58.   5.  Lucretia  maesta  tanto  malo 
Lucretia  tanto 
Maesta  malo 


I.   58.  7.  Vestigia  viri  alieni,  Collatine,  in  lecto 
sunt  tuo. 

aliena  viri  vestigia  lecto 
Insunt,  Collatine,  tuo. 


I.  58.  7.  Mors  testis  erit.  Sed  date  dexteras 
fidemque  haud  impune  adultero  fore. 

mors  testis  erit.     Dextrasque  fidemque 
Haud  impune 

I.  58.  11.  Cultrum,  quem  sub  veste  abditum 
habebat, 

cultrum,  quem  veste  tegebat, 

I.   58.    12.  Conclamat  vir  paterque. 
conclamat  virque  paterque. 

I.  59.   1.  vosque,  dii,  testes  facio, 

vosque,  dii,  testes  facio, 

II.  6.   7.  Hie  est    vir,  inquit,  .qui    nos    extorres 

expulit  patria.  Ipse  en  ille  nostris  decoratus 
insignibus  magnifice  incedit.  Di  regum 
ultores  adeste. 

Expulit  extorres  patria 

en,  nostris  insignibus  ille  decorus 
Magnifice  incedit.  A  deste 

Di  regum  ultores. 

II.  10.  11.  Turn  Codes,  Tiberine  pater,  inquit, 
te  sancte  precor,  haec  arma  et  hunc  militem 
propitio  flumine  accipias. 

Tiberine  pater,  te  sancte  precor 
Flumine  propitio  accipias. 

II.  12.  5.  Transire  Tiberim,  inquit,  patres,  et 
intrare,  si  possim,  castra  hostium  volo,  non 
praedo,  nee  populationum  invicem  ultor  ; 
majus,  si  di  juvant,  in  animo  est  facinus. 

Tiberim  transire,  inimicaque ,  patres, 
Castra  intrare  volo,  si  possim 
Majus  inest  animo  facinus. 

II.  12.  10.  Et  facere  et  pati  fortia  Romanum  est. 
Nee  unus  in  te  ego  hos  animos  gessi  ;  longus 
post  me  ordo  est  idem  petentium  decus. 
Fortia  Romanum  est.  Non  unus  ego  in  te 

Hos  animos  gessi  ;  longus  post  me  petit  ordo 

II.  12.  13.  quam  Vile  corpus  sit  iis  qui 
corpus  quam  vile  sit  illis 

II.  12.  16.  mea  prima  sors  fuit. 
Sors  mea  prima  fuit. 

II.   15.  5.    neque  ego  obtundam  saepius  eadem 
nequiquam  agendo. 
Saepius  obtundam  nequiquam  eadem  per  agendo. 

II.  15.  5.  alium  bine,  seu  bello  opus  est  seu 
quiete,  exilio  quaerant  locum. 

Hinc  alium,  seu  bello  opus  est  seu  pace 

II.  31.  9.  ut  mei  similes  Romana  plebis  patronos 
habeat. 

plebis 
Ut  nostri  similes  habeat  Romana  patronos. 

II.  40.  5.  sine,  priusquam  complexum  accipio, 
sciam 

priusquam 
Complexum  accipio, 
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II.  40.  6.  In  hoc  me  longa  vita  et  infelix  senecta 
traxit  ut  exulem  te  deinde  hostem  viderem  ? 
Potuisti  populari  hanc  terram  quae  te 
genuit  atque  aluit  ?  Non  tibi,  quamvis 
infesto  animo  et  minaci  perveneras,  ingre- 
dienti  fines  ira  cecidit  ? 

longa  infelixque  senecta 

Traxit  ut  exulem  ego  teque  hostem  deinde  viderem  ? 

Hanc  quae  te  genuit  potuisti  terram  ? 

Non  tibi,  quarnquam  animo  minaci 

Finibus  ingresso  cecidit  furor  ? 

II.  40.  9.  quos,  si  pergis,  aut  inmatura  mors  aut 
longa  servitus  manet. 

aut  inmatura  manet  mors. 

II.  48.  9.  nostrum  id  nobis  velut  familiare 
bellum 

Id  nostrum  nobis  velut i  gentile  duellum 

III.  2.  8.  Ostentare  hoc  est,  Romani,  non  gerere 
bellum. 

Ostentare  hoc  est  bellum,  non  belligerare. 

III.  2.  9.  Erit  copia  pugnandi,  ne  timete. 

copia  pugnae 
Ne  timeatis,  erit. 

III.  17.  3.  Si  vos  urbis,  Quirites,  si  vestri  nulla 
cura  tangit,  at  vos  veremini  deos  vestros  ab 
hostibus  captos. 

Si  vos  nulla  urbis,  si  vestri  nulla,  Quirites, 

Cura,  deos  vestros 

III.    17.    4.  Haec    vobis    forma   sanae    civitatis 
videtur  ? 
Haec  vobis  rerum  sanarum  forma  videtur  ? 

III.  25.  S.  Et  haec,  inquit,  sacrata  quercus,  et 
quidquid  deorum  est  audiant  foedus  a  vobis 
ruptum,  nostrisque  et  nunc  querellis  adsint, 
et  mox  armis,  cum  deorum  hominumque 
simul  violata  jura  exsequemur. 

quidquidque  deorum  est 
Audiat  a  vobis  ruptum,  nostrisque  querellis 
Adsit,  moxque  armis  cum  jura  hominumque 
ch  unique 

III.  47.  7.  Icilio,  inquit,  Appi,  non  tibi  filiam 
despondi,  et  ad  nuptias,  non  ad  stuprum, 
educavi.  Placet  pecudum  ferarumque 
ritu  promisee  in  concubitus  ruere  ? 
Passurine  haec  isti  sint,  nescio  ;  non  spero 
passuros  illos  qui  arma  habent. 

Icilio,  Appi, 
Non  tibi,  despondi  natam.     Ritune  ferarum 
Promisee  in  Vencrem  ruere  est  mens  ?    Nescio 

an  i<li 
Haec  sint  passuri ;  w>n  artnati  patientur. 

The  explanation  of   these  hexametrical 
fragments,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  pre- 


sumably account  also  for  the  fact  that 
metre  of  a  different  kind  underlies  the 
whole  passage  (II.  32)  in  which  Menenius 
Agrippa  relates  the  fable  of  the  Belly  and 
the  Members.  Here,  using  Livy's  own 
words  with  little  alteration,  it  is  possible 
to  turn  them  into  iambic  senarii,  similar  to 
those  of  Phaedrus,  but  far  inferior.  For 
the  following  lines,  and  especially  for  the 
inexcusable  fourth  line,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  adhere  closely  to  the  text. 
As  they  stand,  they  have  no  literary  merit; 
but  their  iambic  quality  seems  to  deserve 
attention. 

II.  32.  9-10-11.  Tempore  quo  in  homine  non, 
ut  nunc,  omnia  in  unum1  consentientia,  sed 
singulis  membris  suum  cuique  consilium, 
suus  sermo  fuerit,  indignatas  reliquas  partis 
sua  cura,  suo  labore  ac  ministerio  ventri 
omnia  quaeri,  ventrem  in  medio  quietum 
nihil  aliud  quam  datis  voluptatibus  frui,  con- 
spirasse  inde  ne  manus  ad  os  cibum  ferrent, 
nee  os  acciperet  datum,  nee  dentes,  quae 
conficerent.  Hac  ira  dum  ventrem  fame 
domare  vellent,  ipsa  una  membra  totumque 
corpus  ad  extremam  tabem  venisse.  Inde 
apparuisse  ventris  quoque  haud  segne 
ministerium  esse,  nee  magis  ali  quam  alere 
eum  reddentem  in  omnes  corporis  partes 
hunc,  quo  vivimus  vigemusque,  divisum 
pariter  in  venas,  maturum  confecto  cibo 
sanguinem. 

Quo  tempore  in  homine  non,  ut  nunc,  unum 

omnia 
Consenliebant ,  cuique  sed  sermo  suus 
Suum  consilium  singulis  membris  fuit, 
Indignatae  reliquae  partes  cura  sua, 
Labore  suo  ac  ministerio  ventri  omnia 
Quaeri,  in  medio  quietum  voluptatibus 
Ventrem  nil  aliud  agcre  quam  datis  frui, 
Conspiravere  ne  manus  ad  os  cibum 
Ferrent,  neque  os  acciperet,  nee  dentes  datum 

Conficerent.    Ira  hac  dum  volunt  ventrem  fame 
Domare,  ipsa  una  membra  ad extremamveniunt 
Tabem  totumque  corpus.     Inde  apparuit 
Haud  esse  segne  ministerium  ventris  quoque  ; 

***** 
reddentem  in  omnes  partes  corporis 
Divisum  pariter  in  venas  hunc  sanguinem 
Quo  vivimus  et  vigenms,  confecto  cibo. 

A.  A.  Brodkibb. 


1   Consentiebant — Gronovius. 
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REVIEWS 


ARCHAISCHE  MARMOR  SKULPTUREN  IM  AKROPOLIS  MUSEUM  ZU 

ATHEN. 


Archaische  M armor  Skulpturen  im  Akropolis 
Museum  zu  A  then.  Hans  Schrader. 
Oesterreichisches  Archaol.  Institut. 
Wien :  A.  Holder.  1909.  4to.  Pp.87, 
with  76  cuts.     Price  M.  10. 

Though  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens  before  the  Persian 
destruction  was  the  meritorious  work  of  the 
Athenian  Archaeological  Society,  the  task 
of  ordering  those  remains  and  putting  them 
together  has  fallen  mainly  to  a  succession 
of  able  members  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  schools.  Dorpfeld  and  Winter, 
Studniczka  and  Bruckner,  and  many  others 
have  been  occupied  for  twenty  years  in 
improving  one  another's  restorations,  and 
every  few  years  we  have  had  to  modify  our 
conception  of  the  aspect  of  the  Acropolis  as 
it  stood  when  the  soldiers  of  Xerxes  broke 
in  and  massacred  the  garrison  who  had 
trusted,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  to  wooden 
walls.  The  results  of  all  this  work  are  now 
appearing  in  a  definitive — one  scarcely  dares 
to  say,  a  final — form.  We  have  already 
Wiegand's  great  work  on  the  poros  build- 
ings, and  the  first  part  of  the  publication  by 
Wolters  Graf  and  others  of  the  vases. 
Heberdey  has  undertaken  the  complete 
publication  of  the  remains  of  sculpture  in 
limestone,  and  Schrader  that  of  the  marble 
fragments.  One  is  glad  to  add  that  a  cata- 
logue of  the  contents  of  the  Acropolis 
Museum,  as  it  stands,  has  been  undertaken 
by  members  of  the  British  school. 

The  work  under  review  is  not  Dr. 
Schrader's  final  publication,  but  only  a  pre- 
liminary statement  printed  for  presentation 
to  the  Congress  of  Philologists  at  Graz  in 
1909.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  writer's 
own  discoveries  among  the  marble  frag- 
ments of  the  Acropolis,  and  of  the  restora- 
tions of  figures  and  groups  which  they  have 
made  possible.  The  work  has  lasted  four 
or  more  years,  and  no  archaeologist  who 
knows  his  business  would  say  that  the 
time  had  been  ill  spent.     In  such  matters 


it  is  the  details  which  are  important,  and 
no  one  could  read  with  care  these  pages, 
lucidly  written  and  well  illustrated,  without 
feeling  that  his  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  early  art  of  Athens  had  been  greatly 
increased.  Dr.  Schrader  has  shown  how  . 
many  currents  of  art  poured  through  Athens 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Peisistratus  and  his 
sons,  and  how  exquisitely  fine  in  plan  and 
delicate  in  execution  are  the  works  which 
the  destroying  hammers  of  the  Persians 
shattered,  only  that  they  might  rise  again 
in  their  freshness  to  gladden  the  wearied 
eyes  of  twentieth-century  students. 

Dr.  Schrader's  restorations  include  a 
running  Gorgon  and  two  leopards,  acroteria 
of  the  old  Temple  of  Athena.  He  has 
added  important  fragments  to  several  of  the 
dedicated  Corae  and  young  men ;  he  has 
restored  the  legs  of  several  of  the  horses 
from  equestrian  groups,  and  by  adding  a 
rider  with  a  head  to  one  of  them,  has  for 
the  first  time  enabled  us  to  appreciate  them  ; 
he  has  partly  put  together  two  pairs  of 
lions,  and  a  pair  of  hunting-dogs.  All  these 
collocations  seem,  so  far  as  a  reader  in 
England  may  judge,  thoroughly  justified. 
When  he  tries  to  prove  that  we  have 
remains  of  sculptural  groups,  such  as  a 
Theseus  and  Procrustes,  or  two  heroes 
casting  lots  in  the  presence  of  Athena,  there 
is,  of  course,  more  room  for  doubt.  But 
Dr.  Schrader  has  a  soundness  of  judgment, 
of  which  some  eminent  archaeologists  are 
singularly  destitute  ;  and  when  his  evidence 
does  not  amount  to  positive  proof,  he  is 
willing  to  allow  it.  This  makes  his  book 
particularly  refreshing  ;  on  every  page  we 
are  in  contact,  not  with  soaring  theories, 
but  with  the  monuments  themselves.  And 
the  writer's  brevity  and  simplicity  of  diction 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  verbosity 
of  some  recent  books  on  these  monuments. 
Dr.  Schrader  proposes  to  publish  the 
marble  sculptures  of  the  Acropolis  in  a 
series  of  photographic  plates,  accompanied 
by  a  text.     To  this  great  work  the  present 
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book  is  a  sort  of  portico.  This  larger  work 
is  sure  to  show  the  same  qualities  as  the 
lesser  one  ;  but  it  cannot  be  so  charming, 
partly  because  so  many  of  the  monuments 
are  known  to  most  people  by  constant 
reproduction,  while  those  figured  in  the 
book  before  us  are  all  new  and  fresh  ; 
partly  because  there  is  a  delight  in  reading 
narratives  of  actual  discovery  which  cannot 
be  aroused  in  other  ways.     However  much 


we  may  admire  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Periclean  age,  it  must  be  allowed  that  their 
predecessors  were  not  unworthy  of  them  ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the 
works  of  the  '  dim  and  dewy  '  time  of  later 
archaic  art,  when  every  sculptor  is  adding 
something  to  the  stock  of  beauty,  and  not 
a  trace  of  weariness  or  decay  is  to  be 
seen. 

P.  Gardner. 


DER  FRIEDHOF  AM  ERIDANOS. 


Der  Fviedhof  am  Eridanos,  unter  mitwirhing 
von  A.  Struck,  untersucht  von  Alfred 
Brueckner.  Berlin:  Georg  Reimer. 
1909.  1  plan  and  78  engravings,  .fto. 
Pp.  120.     Price  M.  30. 

The  Attic  cemetery  by  the  Dipylon  Gate 
has  long  been  a  favourite  spot  with  visitors 
to  x\thens.  In  spite  of  the  shrieking  of 
trains  and  factory-smoke  in  the  background, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  peace  brooding  over  the 
place,  and  the  monuments  left  on  the  spot, 
and  not  removed  to  museums,  include  such 
first-rate  works  as  the  reliefs  of  Dexileos 
and  of  Demetria  and  Pamphile.  The 
cemetery  came  first  to  light  when  the  road 
to  the  Piraeus  was  being  constructed  in 
1^60.  Successive  excavations  by  the 
Athenian  Archaeological  Society  have  laid 
bare  more  and  more  of  it.  The  Society 
anticipate  that,  when  they  are  able  to  acquire 
and  remove  the  little  chapel  of  the  Trinity, 
the  time  will  have  arrived  for  a  complete 
investigation  and  mapping-out  of  the  whole 
site. 

Thus  the  volume  under  review  is  a  work 
of  pioneering.  No  one  has  done  better  work 
on  the  tombs  of  Attica  than  Dr.  Brueckner. 
As  early  as  1886  he  published  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  'Stelae  of  Athens.'  In  the 
Athenian  Mitthcilungen  for  1893  ne  traced  in 
outline  the  history  of  the  Dipylon  cemetery, 
setting  forth  the  various  classes  of  graves 
and  their  contents.  Since  then  he  has  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Vienna  Corpus  of 
Aitic  Sepulchral  Reliefs.  It  seemed  to  him 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  that  work 
that  more  precise  knowledge  should  be 
obtained  of  the  place  whence  most  of  these 
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reliefs  came  and  their  original  surround- 
ings, and  for  that  purpose  he  visited  Athens 
in  1907,  with  resources  supplied  by  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  from  the 
Gerhard  fund. 

The  Athenian  Archaeological  Society  re- 
serves for  itself  the  final  excavation  of  the 
cemetery.  But  Dr.  Brueckner  was  allowed 
to  make  trenches  in  some  parts  of  it, 
pursuing  his  investigations  for  two  months 
with  a  draughtsman  and  ten  workmen,  and 
he  has  done  all,  or  more  than  all,  that  could 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  With 
German  method  and  thorough  knowledge 
he  has  mapped  out  the  surface  of  the 
ground  into  regions,  in  each  of  which  some 
dominant  influence  may  be  traced.  He  has 
traced  paths  and  watercourses.  By  the  help 
of  the  foundations  he  has  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  original  form  of  monuments, 
the  reliefs  of  which  are  known  to  us  in  dis- 
connected form.  Especially  notable  are 
the  restorations  of  the  Dexileos  tomb  on 
p.  60,  and  of  the  symmetrical  group  of 
tombs  on  p.  71.  By  such  studies  he  has 
been  able  to  bring  before  us  the  aspect  of 
the  cemetery  at  various  periods  of  Athenian 
history — a  necessary  supplement,  as  he 
justly  observes,  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
city  itself  in  the  successive  stages  of  its 
growth  and  decay. 

The  history  of  the  street  of  tombs  is 
clearly  outlined  by  the  writer.  The  laying 
out  of  the  street  is  dated  by  the  Dexileos 
monument  to  about  394  n.c.  Then  the 
whole  south  side  west  of  the  Dexileos  tomb 
for  a  length  of  about  60  metres  was  occu- 
pied with  terraces  by  six  wealthy  private 
persons.    Their  family  burying-places  give 
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us  in  a  measure  their  history.  After  the 
sumptuary  law  of  Demetrius  of  Phaleron 
(317  B.C.),  the  splendour  of  all  Athenian 
tombs  was  greatly  diminished ;  small  pillars, 
not  more  than  three  cubits  high,  took  the 
place  of  temple-like  structures  and  high 
reliefs,  but  the  same  families  seem  still  to 
have  held  to  their  burying-grounds.  The 
first  century  B.C.,  a  time  of  depression  at 
Athens,  witnessed  much  destruction  of  the 
older  stately  tombs.  But  the  notion  of 
Rhousopoulos  and  Lenormant,  that  the 
whole  site  was  covered  by  a  mound  or 
agger  of  earth,  piled  by  Sulla  in  the  course 
of  his  siege  of  Athens,  has  been  rejected  by 
Dr.  Brueckner.  He  thinks  that  the  pur- 
poseful heaping  up  of  earth  on  the  spot, 
which  certainly  took  place,  is  the  work  of  a 
later  time,  and  intended  to  provide  a  fresh 
site  for  burials  for  the  people  of  Athens. 
In  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  we 
may  see  traces  of  compunction  for  the 
neglect  of  the  past.  The  road  was  repaired, 


and  such  monuments  as  that  of  Dexileos 
and  the  Charon  relief  were  set  up  again, 
though  not  in  their  original  form.  Graves 
of  the  Christian  age  seem  to  be  wanting. 
Such  history  as  this,  directly  derived  from 
the  facts  of  excavation,  can,  of  course,  only 
be  criticised  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  could  have  a  better  right  to 
arrange  it  than  Dr.  Brueckner.  Of  course 
a  more  complete  excavation  would  have 
laid  deeper  the  foundations  of  a  historic  . 
reconstruction,  and  one  is  disposed  to 
regret  it  when  national  or  personal  con- 
siderations interfere  with  the  full  sweep  of 
scientific  investigation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  data  of  Delphi  may  indicate 
that,  after  all,  truth  is  sometimes  better 
reached  by  a  successive  series  of  investiga- 
tions by  men  who  correct  one  another  as 
they  proceed  than  by  a  single  systematic 
excavation. 

P.  Gardner. 


THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  TO  1660. 


The  English  Grammar  Schools  to  1660:  their 
Curriculum  and  Practice.  By  Foster 
Watson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth.  Cambridge:  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  1908.     Pp.  x  +  548. 

Teachers,  students  of  education,  and  clas- 
sical scholars  owe  Professor  Foster  Watson 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  which  he  has  collected 
with  untiring  patience.  Much  of  the  matter 
contained  in  this  volume  is  inaccessible  else- 
where, and  the  author  has  displayed  both 
accuracy  and  discretion  in  compiling  it. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  book  is 
disappointing.  It  is  more  like  a  rough 
collection  of  notes  than  a  literary  effort. 
The  main  lines  of  development  are  not 
clearly  brought  out,  a  blemish  all  the  more 
serious  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Index.  The  style  is  often  slip-shod.  The 
'  split  infinitive  '  is  not  avoided  (pp.  101  and 
261  'to  simply  get  the  Grammar  known  by 
heart '),  and  careless  sentences  like  the 
following  are  not  uncommon  : 


'  It  is  the  effect  of  the  vast  and  learned 
output  of  learned  writers  of  grammars, 
philological  treatises,  and  the  collections  of 
matter  of  knowledge  from  the  body  of  the 
classics,  which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
classical  subject-matter  into  sciences  of  all 
kinds'  (p.  365). 

Occasionally  the  reader  wishes  that  the 
author,  ceasing  to  compile,  would  develop 
more  thoroughly  the  great  principles 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  his  subject.  On 
PP-  532>  533>  Professor  Foster  Watson 
clearly  recognises  the  close  relation  between 
curriculum  and  national  life,  but  the  re- 
viewer, for  one,  would  have  been  pleased 
if  throughout  the  book  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  illustrate  the  great  truth  that  the 
history  of  education  is  the  history  of  a 
people's  ideals  and  aspirations. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  stress  upon 
defects  without  acknowledging  with  grati- 
tude the  clear  light  thrown  by  Professor 
Foster  Watson's  work  upon  a  fascinating 
but  hitherto  little  known  subject. 

The  training  given  in  the  early  Grammar 
Schools  was,  of  course,  a  classical  training, 
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and  all  teachers  of  the  classics  would  do 
well  to  ponder  thoughtfully  over  the  aims 
and  methods  in  vogue  during  what  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  brilliant  period  of  English 
history.  The  ancient  languages  were 
always  learnt  as  spoken  tongues.  Professor 
Foster  Watson  brings  this  out  very  clearly 
in  chapter  xix.  But  it  seems  to  the  re- 
viewer that  the  utilitarian  motives  given  on 
pp.  306-310  are  really  insufficient.  It  is 
true  enough  that  Latin  was  the  language 
used  by  professional  men,  but  Greek  was  not, 
and  as  the  author  himself  points  out,  Greek 
also  was  taught  orally.  '  But  the  point 
which  deserves  emphasis  is  that  clearly  the 
idea  from  which  the  book  starts,  and  for 
which  it  attempts  to  provide  the  material, 
is  that  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  and  English, 
is  to  be  learned  as  a  spoken  language ' 
(P-  5°5)-  The  italics  are  the  author's. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English  were  surely 
taught  in  this  way,  because,  if  it  is  to  be  an 
educational  instrument,  a  language  must 
be  living.  The  training  of  the  ear,  and 
above  all  of  the  organs  of  speech,  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  training  of  the  eye,  if  not 
more  so.     To  a  sixteenth-century  educator 


the  learning  of  a  language  by  translation 
into  English,  and  by  the  mechanical  appli- 
cation of  grammatical  rules,  would  have 
appeared  an  impossible  monstrosity.  But 
even  at  the  beginning  were  present  the 
seeds  of  decay  which  eventually  were  to 
work  so  much  mischief.  The  blind  worship 
of  grammar  (p.  365),  and  '  the  making  of 
Latins'  (chap,  xxiv.),  against  which  Ascham 
protested  so  strongly,  gradually  made  them- 
selves supreme,  until  within  the  last  fifty 
years  the  cry  has  been  repeatedly  raised 
that,  except  for  a  select  few,  classical  educa- 
tion is  a  failure.  But  this  decline  belongs 
to  a  period  later  than  that  treated  of  in 
Professor  Foster  Watson's  book. 

Would  that  the  example  of  these  early 
schoolmasters  were  followed  to-day! 
Would  that  educators  and  teachers  insisted 
on  the  clear  speaking,  not  only  of  foreign 
languages,  but  of  the  mother-tongue !  Few 
greater  benefits  could  be  bestowed  upon 
our  poorer  classes  than  that  every  child 
should  be  taught,  regardless  of  cost,  to 
speak  English  correctly  and  distinctly. 
W.  H.  S.  Jones. 

St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 


RAMSAY'S  TACITUS. 


The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Books  xi.-xvi.     An 
English  Translation,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and    Maps,  by   G.    G.    Ramsay. 
London  :      John    Murray.      1909.      Pp. 
xcvi  +  357.      1   plate   showing  4  coins  ; 
2  maps.     Price  15s.  net. 
Professor    Ramsay   has    now   completed 
what   may  long  remain  the  best   English 
version  of  the  A  nnals.     The  first  volume  I 
reviewed  at   some  length   in  the  Classical 
Reviezc  of    1904  (pp.  407-411),  and   I    am 
happy  to  say  that  the  second  has  all  the 
merits  and  few  of  the  faults  of   the  first. 
The  vocabulary  in  particular  is  much  im- 
proved, though   Tacitus  would   not    have 
liked  'the  regulation  type,'  'this  extra  accu- 
sation,' or  '  eventuate  '  (pp.  270,  292,  233). 
Has  '  demean  '  in  the  sense  of '  lower  '  be- 
come respectable  yet  (pp.  100,  197)?     The 
style  is  still  good,  and  the  end  of  Tacitus' 
chapters,  the  short,  sharp  shocks,  are  better 
rendered  than  before.     The  footnotes  are 


copious  and  useful,  the  introduction  is 
chatty  and  readable,  and  the  whole  book  is 
pleasant  to  use. 

Where  the  meaning  is  in  doubt,  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  seems  to  me  usually  to 
choose  the  better  part.  I  will  note  only  a 
few  exceptions. 

xi.  8.  6  :  castra  contulit  should  mean 
'  pitched  his  camp  close  to  the  enemy.' 
xi.  11.  5  :  in  imperium  adscitus  cannot  mean 
'succeeded  to  the  empire.'  xi.  14.  1  :  et  is 
ignored,  and,  in  consequence,  Tacitus  is 
accused  in  the  footnote  of  '  overlooking  the 
hieratic  and  demotic  modes  of  writing.' 
xii.  7.  6  :  regno  is  not  '  the  empire.'  xii. 
33.  2  :  the  translation  seems  to  require  an 
et  between  locontm  and  fraude.  xii.  35.  7  ; 
probably  fvatres  is  the  only  subject  of  accept i. 
xii.  60.  ')  :  ret  familiari,  not  '  affairs  '  but 
'  property.'  xiii.  35.  6  :  Tacitus  seems  to 
mean  a  loss  of  hands,  not  of  finger-tips. 

E.  Harrison. 
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SIHLER'S   TESTIMONIUM    ANIMAE. 


Testimonium  Anitnae,  or  Greek  a?id  Roman 
before  Jesus  Christ.  E.  G.  Sihler,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  1908. 
8vo.     Pp.  x  +  453. 

This  is  a  book  upon  which  it  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  to  pass  judgment.  Its  design 
is,  in  the  author's  words  (p.  vii),  '  to  set  forth 
what  was  the  course  and  character  of  the 
religion  and  worship,  of  the  morality  and 
conduct,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  among 
whom  the  Church  of  Christ  came  up :  to 
present,  very  largely  in  the  exact  words  of 
their  most  eminent  writers  in  versions  made 
for  this  work,  their  views  or  aspirations  con- 
cerning the  soul,  life  and  death,  God  and  the 
world — in  short,  whatever  we  may  designate 
as  the  spiritual  elements  in  classic  civilisa- 
tion.' Accordingly  the  main  body  of  the 
book  consists  of  translated  extracts  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  from  Homer  to 
Seneca  inserted  in  a  setting  of  comments, 
reflexions  and  disputations.  The  fact  that 
the  author  addresses  his  book  especially  to 
'  all  those  readers  who  with  the  author  hold 
to  the  absolute  and  divine  worth  of  revealed 
religion '  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  indicate 
that  he  does  not  write  as  an  unprejudiced 
student  or  an  impartial  spectator.  The  most 
cursory  glance  through  these  pages  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  Prof.  Sihler  is  a  pro- 
nounced and  violent  iconoclast,  a  crusader 
against  classicism.  In  his  Epilogue  and 
Appian  Way  (mark  the  affectation !)  he 
writes  thus  :  '  As  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
forced  and  false  glamour  over  classics. 
The  ten  thousand  books  that  Kronos  has 
swallowed, — Greek  books, — who  would  resur- 
rect them  ?  We  neglect  what  we  have  .  .  . 
the  vile  and  sordid  paganism  we  ignore.  Is 
it  right  that  we  do  this  ?  The  archaeologists 
sin  most  here.  There  is  a  strabism  of  one- 
sided vision  in  their  professional  occupation. 
The  mandatory  ecstasy  which  they  command 
us,  the  others,  to  feel — some  duly  feel :  but  I 
would  not  bring  back  classical  paganism  if 
every  idol  described  in  Pausanias  could  be 
recovered  in  flawless  perfection.'  Here  we 
get  to  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Professor's  book  : 


it  is  less  an  impartial  review  of  facts  than 
a  diatribe  against  classicists  and  humanists, 
based  on  a  survey  of  ancient  civilisation  in 
which  all  the  worst  features  are  emphasized 
and  illustrated  ad  nauseam.  Mr.  Sihler's 
attitude  is  certainly  moral  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  is  it  not  slightly  absurd  ?  More- 
over, if  morals  are  so  intensely  his  concern, 
is  it  not  a  trifle  injudicious  for  him  to  ply  the 
muck-rake  with  such  minute  diligence,  and 
to  expose  what  he  terms  '  the  cesspools '  of 
ancient  civilisation  with  such  an  excess  of 
zeal?  Lovers  of  the  classics  will  owe  him 
no  thanks  for  this  laborious  effort  to  show 
that  practically  all  phases  of  classical  life  and 
art  and  literature  are  tarred  with  the  same 
brush.  In  his  references  to  modern  scholars, 
Mr.  Sihler  is  generally  either  patronising  or 
rude.  He  speaks  with  scorn  of  '  the  poly- 
graphous  Mahaffy,'  of  'Verrall  borrowing 
terms  from  modern  times  in  a  mechanical 
and  shallow  fashion.'  of  'the  ecstatic  silli- 
ness of  Bernhardy.'  These  things  are 
characteristic  of  a  style  which  is  irritating 
throughout  and  often  marred  by  expressions 
in  the  worst  of  taste.  How  far  the  '  lovers 
of  historical  truth,  especially  classicists  and 
clergymen,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated, 
will  condone  the  egoistic  and  truculent  tone 
of  the  book  in  view  of  the  blameless  motive 
which  its  author  so  industriously  parades  is, 
perhaps,  problematic.  But  if  Mr.  Sihler  has 
fully  delivered  his  soul  in  this  'testimonium 
animae,'  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
further  trial  of  their  patience  from  this  source 
awaits  the  '  classicists  and  clergymen.'  Cer- 
tainly if  they  desired  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  futility  of  classics  as  a  training  in  modera- 
tion, good  taste  and  nicety  of  style,  they 
could  not  do  better  than  read  a  few  of  these 
pages,  bred  out  of  a  brain  which,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  has  been  nourished  by 
'some  thirty-six  years'  of  classical  study. 
Mr.  Sihler's  '  profound  melancholy '  causes 
us  small  astonishment :  he  sadly  mistook 
his  vocation  thirty-six  years  ago.  The 
present  advertisement  of  himself  and  his 
views  is,  we  may  take  it,  an  astute  way  of 
shifting  the  cloak  of  melancholy  on  to  the 
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shoulders  of  his  readers.  And  how  could 
they  more  appropriately  voice  this  melan- 
choly, or  mourn  more  musically  over  the 
nakedness  of  the  soul  of  classical  antiquity, 
thus  stripped  by  the  relentless  hand  of  this 
censor  morum  Americanus,  than  in  the 
elegant  lines  with  which  this  same  censor 
concludes  his  censure : 


'  Dear  soul,  roving  dear,  soft-speaking  dear, 
Guest  and  companion  of  the  body, 
To  what  places  wilt  thou  depart 
Pale  poor  thing,  a-shivering,  stripped  poor  thing? 
Nor,  as  thy  wont,  wilt  utter  jests? ' 

Enough,  indeed,  to  stifle  jests,  and  to 
set  thee  'a-shivering,'  'animula,  vagula, 
blandula '  ! 

R.  G.  B. 


CALDERINI'S    MANOMISSIONE. 


La  Manomissione  e  la  condizione  del  liberti  in 
Grecia.  By  A.  Calderini.  Milan: 
Hoepli,  1908.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  464.  12 
lire. 

No  one  can  understand  Greek  life  without 
reckoning  with  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  both  from 
the  accumulation  of  ancient  evidence  and 
from  analogies  in  other  societies,  that  the  key 
to  that  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  study 
of  manumission.  If  we  wish  to  find  out  more 
than  the  ancient  authorities  (who  did  not 
think  of  studying  slavery  as  an  economic 
system)  tell  us  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Greek  slave  lived  and  worked,  we 
must  enquire  (as  one  can  imagine  the  young 
slave  himself  enquiring)  what  hope  it  had  of 
freedom,  and  under  what  conditions  it  would 
be  set  free.  For,  as  Aristotle  and  Xenophon 
knew,  the  hope  of  freedom  provided  the  best 
motive  for  good  work,  and  a  slave  system  in 
which  manumission  is  common,  and  where 
the  slave  is  treated  as  a  person  and  given  a 
reasonable  inducement  for  labour,  is  very 
different  from  one  in  which  the  slave  is 
treated  (as  he  tends  to  be  treated  on  tropical 
plantations)  merely  as  a  living  instrument  or 
superior  beast  of  burden. 

During  the  last  half  century  evidence 
about  Greek  manumissions  and  freedmen  has 
been  steadily  accumulating.  To  take  only 
two  instances,  Baunack,  in  Collitz'  Dialekt- 
inscrtptetty  published  no  less  than  659  in- 
scriptions of  manumissions  '  solemnized  at 
Delphi,'  and  Mr.  Tod  in  the  Annual  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens  in  190 1-2  published 
an   interesting   account  of  the    silver    bowls 


dedicated  by  a  number  of  fourth  century 
Athenian  freedmen.  But  the  material  had 
never  yet  been  collected  and  arranged  in 
standard  form.  The  need  has  now  been 
admirably  fulfilled  by  Signor  Calderini,  whose 
work  has  been  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Milan,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  rising  school  of 
Italian  classical  scholarship. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first, 
which  is  introductory,  deals  with  the  history 
of  manumission  in  Greece,  and  attempts  to 
put  it  into  its  historical  setting.  The  mere 
historian  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
literary  evidence  the  author  has  collected  in 
these  63  pages,  which  extend  from  Homer  to 
Justinian.  Perhaps  he  will  be  inclined  to 
feel  a  certain  want  of  proportion  and  unity  in 
its  utilization.  A  great  number  of  interest- 
ing points  are  suggested — some  of  which 
might  cause  historical  students  to  revise 
many  cherished  conclusions — but  their  rela- 
tive importance  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 
For  instance,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  increase  in  extant  manumission 
contracts,  which  is  so  noticeable  after  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  (p.  32),  is  due  to  increasing 
humanitarianism  (and  so  can  be  connected 
with  the  third  century  philosophies),  or  to 
economic  decadence  (which  might  make  men 
anxious  to  realize  their  capital),  or  to  the 
increasing  pressure  which  slaves  were  able  to 
put  on  their  masters  to  regularize  what  had 
previously  been  merely  informal  contracts 
(see  p.  271),  or  lastly,  as  seems  to  be  hinted 
on  page  46,  to  the  accident  that  more  happen 
to  have  been  discovered.  The  author  has 
been  catholic — almost  too  catholic — in  his 
use  of  modern  authorities  ;  but  for  the  fifth 
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and  fourth  centuries,  particularly  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  competition  between 
slave  and  free  labour,  readers  will  still  turn  to 
the  broader  treatment  by  Francotte  in  his 
I' Industrie  dans  la  Grece  antique. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  process  of 
manumission— first,  with  the  sources,  classi- 
fying the  extant  inscriptions,  next  with  the 
different  modes  of  civil  and  religious  manu- 
mission ;  and  lastly,  with  the  details  of  the 
inscriptions  themselves.  Here  the  most 
interesting  chapters  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  '  ransom '  (the  sum  paid  down  by 
the  slave  on  receiving  his  freedom),  and  with 
the  conditions  attaching  to  the  bestowal  of 
freedom.  The  author  gives  an  elaborate 
table  of  the  ransoms  mentioned  in  the 
Delphic  inscriptions,  and  concludes  that  a 
slave  was  generally  ransomed  for  about  twice 
what  he  cost  to  buy.  As  the  master  retained 
most  of  the  interest  on  his  purchase  money, 
in  the  shape  of  the  slave's  output  of  labour, 
slaves  (as  we  should  conclude,  too,  from  the 
orators)  must  have  been  a  highly  pro- 
fitable investment.  The  money  was  paid 
either  out  of  the  slave's  savings,  or  by  a  third 
party,  to  whom  the  slave  remained  under  a 
permanent  legal  obligation. 

The  author's  reasons  for  regarding  the 
first  course  as  the  less  legal  (p.  218)  do  not 
carry  conviction.  Clever  slaves  must  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  laying  by,  especi- 
ally when  (as  the  Athenian  building  inscrip- 
tions reveal)  they  were  employed  side  by  side 
with  free  men  in  well-paid  occupations. 
Some  of  the  wage  at  least  they  must  have 
been  allowed  to  retain,  as  we  know  from  the 
Old  Oligarch. 

The  conditions  attaching  to  the  grant  of 
freedom  are  of  two  main  kinds,  residence 
(■n-apafiova)  for  a  fixed  period,  varying  from 
two  to  ten  years,  and  the  repayment  of  a 
master's  mortgage.     Both  raise  a  variety  of 


interesting  questions,  which  the  author  does 
no  more  than  indicate.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion of  a  freedman,  under  a  contract  stipulat- 
ing 7rapo.fi.6va.,  in  the  years  before  his  freedom 
took  effect  ?  He  was  not  a  slave,  for  he  had 
a  legal  document  entitling  him  to  a  pro- 
visional freedom  ;  but  he  was  not  yet  free. 
That  the  situation  involved  many  difficulties 
is  shown  by  the  elaborate  provisions  made  in 
some  of  the  decrees  for  impartial  arbitrators 
to  decide  whether  their  terms  are  being 
observed.  This  strange  borderland  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  where  the  worker  is 
under  a  one-sided  contract  whose  provisions 
he  could  neither  help  to  draw  up  nor  enforce 
in  his  own  interest,  seems  the  sphere  in  which 
ancient  slavery  and  modern  wage-earning  pre- 
sent real  analogies.  Some  of  the  worst 
systems  of  modern  '  slavery'  as  revealed  by  the 
Sweating  and  Truck  Commissions,  present, 
of  course,  a  semblance  of  '  free  contract.' 

The  conditions  for  the  repayment  of  mort- 
gages raised  by  the  master  on  the  security  of 
his  possession  of  a  slave  have  been  well  dealt 
with  by  Francke,  and  our  author  has  not 
much  to  add.  In  a  number  of  the  Delphic 
inscriptions  the  slave  is  set  free  on  condition 
that  he  repays,  generally  in  instalments,  the 
money  raised  on  him  by  his  master.  If  the 
slave  was  well-to-do  this  was  more  satisfac- 
tory, no  doubt,  than  handing  him  over  to  the 
creditor  outright,  but  it  indicates  a  state  of 
affairs  curiously  remote  from  the  relationship 
pictured  for  us  by  Aristotle. 

The  third  part  .  deals  with  the  place  of 
freedmen  in  Greek  society,  first  in  law,  and 
then  in  social  life,  including  a  valuable 
analysis  of  their  professions.  The  book 
concludes  with  10  Appendices,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  discusses  the  question 
of  the  silver  bowls  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
author  largely  adopts  the  views  of  Mr.  Tod. 

A.  E.  ZlMMERN. 


MALTA. 


Die  Insel  Malta  im  Alterthum.  By  Albert 
Mayr.  1  vol.  Svo.  Pp.  i-i55»  x  MaP>  36 
figuresinText.  Munich:  Beck.  1909.  ioMk. 

Dr.  Albert  Mayr  is  the  author  of  various 
valuable    monographs   on    Malta,    in   which 


he  has  dealt  with  its  prehistoric  antiquities, 
its  Phoenician  tombs,  its  ancient  coins,  its 
cemeteries  of  the  early  Christian  period, 
and  the  history  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  in  Malta.  The  work  before  us  thus 
summarises  and  completes  a  series  of  detailed 
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studies,  in  which  Dr.  Mayr  has  already  shown 
great  care  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject :  the  first  of  these  monographs, 
especially  {Die  vorgeschichtlichen  Denkmdler 
von  Malta,  in  Abhandl.  d.  k.  bayer.  Akad. 
d.  Wiss.  J.  Vol.  xxi.  pp.  645  sqq.\  I  have 
found  to  be  a  most  accurate  treatment  of  the 
subject,  indispensable  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  study  these  monuments  on  the  spot.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  history  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  monuments  of  Malta  in  the 
19th  century  is  particularly  pleasant  reading 
for  British  scholars,  and  the  author's  strictures 
on  the  way  in  which  excavations  were  under- 
taken, and  not  completed  or  not  reported 
upon,  and  on  the  neglect  to  properly  register 
casual  discoveries,  are,  one  must  confess, 
unfortunately  only  too  well  deserved.1  He 
pays,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  present 
curator  of  the  Valetta  Museum,  Dr.  Temi- 
stode  Zammit,  under  whose  administration 
there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better 
in  these  respects.  The  Museum  is  now  well 
arranged  and  continually  increased  by  new 
finds ;  by  far  the  most  important  additions 
are  the  objects  from  the  hypogaeum  of 
Halsaflieni,  discovered  in  1902,  and  not  yet 
completely  excavated,  as  most  of  it  lies  under 
modern  houses.  The  pottery  from  this 
locality  has  many  features  and  forms  which 
appear  to  be  unique.  Prof.  N.  Tagliaferro  is 
about  to  publish  a  detailed  account  of  it. 
Mayr  attributes  it  to  the  early  bronze  age,  and 
rightly  sees  in  it  an  especial  likeness  to  that 
of  Sardinia  and  S.E.  Spain.  It  was  notice- 
able that  neither  neolithic  nor  bronze  age- 
tools  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Malta, 
though  fragments  of  apparently  worked  flints 
have  been  found :  so  that  it  is  probable,  as 
Mayr  says,  that  further  excavations  may  pro- 
duce important  results  in  this  connexion. 
Such  work  will  be  shortly  undertaken  by  the 

1  The  omission  is  especially  regrettable  in  the  case 
of  the  barracks  on  the  Hill  of  Mtarfa,  west  of  Citta 
Vecchia  in  Malta,  where  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Proserpine  (already  known  from  an  inscription)  might 
have  been  found. 


Maltese  Government,  with  the  co-operation 
in  the  supervision  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome. 

I  may  notice  a  few  points  of  detail  in 
which  criticism  of  Mayr's  work  is  possible. 
The  rocky  islet  of  Comino,  between  Malta 
and  Gozo,  instead  of  '  hardly  coming  into 
consideration  for  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment' of  the  group  (p.  15),  was  inhabited  in 
prehistoric  times,  as  the  fragments  of  pre- 
historic pottery,  which  I  saw  on  a  hasty  visit 
to  it,  clearly  proved.  An  examination  of  the 
site  of  Tal-Kaghan  (p.  31),  seemed  to  me  to 
show  that  the  ruins  to  the  east  must  be  con- 
nected with  those  at  the  west  end  of  the 
rocky  plateau,  and  that  the  whole  belonged 
to  a  fortified  settlement :  but  this  is  one  of 
the  many  sites  on  which  excavation  is  desir- 
able. On  p.  39  he  speaks  of  the  '  accounts  of 
the  discovery  of  human  bones  in  the  sanctu- 
aries '  of  Gigantia,  Muaidra,  and  Hagar-kim, 
whereas  in  his  former  article  {op.  at.  p.  723) 
he  rightly,  in  my  opinion,  insists  that  the  only 
skull  found  in  any  one  of  them  (at  Hagar- 
kim),  probably  belongs  to  a  more  recent 
interment.  Evans  {/.U.S.  xxi.  (1901)  200) 
while  laying  some  stress  on  this  piece  of 
evidence,  only  speaks  of  the  one  skull.  On 
the  general  question,  however,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Evans'  view,  that  these  sanctuaries 
were  originally  used  as  places  of  burial,  and 
then  became  the  sanctuaries  of  a  heroic  cult, 
is  correct,  and  that  Mayr  is  right  in  modi- 
fying his  original  view,  that  they  were  merely 
temples. 

A  certain  amount  of  new  facts  too  have 
already  come  to  light  since  the  appearance  of 
this  book.  Thus,  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  found 
the  same  combination  of  vertical  slabs  below 
and  converging  courses  of  masonry  above  in 
some  hitherto  unobserved  '  giant's  tombs  '  of 
Sardinia  :  and  Mayr's  supposition  that  actual 
dolmen  tombs  had  once  existed  on  the 
Maltese  islands  has  been  proved  to  be  correct, 
by  the  actual  discovery  of  several  by  local 
investigators.  {Athenaeum,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  .  .  ), 
Builder,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  .  .   ). 

T.  ASHBY. 
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Monumenta  Palaeographica :  Denkmaler  der 
Schreibkunst  des  Mittelalters.  Erste  Ab- 
theilung:  Schrifttafeln  in  lateinischen  und 
deutschen  Sprache,  in  Verbi?idung  mit  Fach- 
genossen  herausgegebe?ivon  Anton  Chroust. 
II.  Serie,  Lieferung  I.  (II.).  Miinchen, 
1909:  F.  Bruckmann,  A.  G. 

The  second  series  of  Dr.  Chroust's  im- 
portant palaeographical  work  has  commenced, 
and  two  parts  of  it  lie  before  us.  It  is  on 
precisely  the  same  lines  as  the  first  series,  and 
deserves  the  same  commendation  and  the 
same  criticism.  Unless  some  great  extension 
of  its  scope  is  contemplated  hereafter,  its  title 
is  too  wide  and  comprehensive.  It  is  not  a 
general  collection  of  palaeographical  monu- 
ments, even  within  the  assigned  limits  of  the 
Latin  and  German  languages  ;  for  in  the 
main  it  is  confined  to  manuscripts  written  in 
Germany.  The  manuscripts  not  of  German 
origin  which  have  found  a  place  in  it,  have 
done  so  by  virtue  of  their  having  been  domi- 
ciled in  Germany  from  a  very  early  date,  and 
having  presumably  influenced  the  style  of  the 
local  scribes.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  medi- 
aeval German  palaeography,  with  the  merits 
and  defects  natural  to  such  limitation.  It  is 
a  very  proper  enterprise  for  German  palaeo- 
graphers to  study  the  history  of  writing  in 
their  own  country,  and  this  can  only  be  done, 
as  Dr.  Chroust  is  doing  it,  by  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  dated  or  dateable 
examples  of  the  principal  local  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  a  collection  is  inevitably 
lacking  in  general  interest  and  attractiveness. 
Germany  originated  no  great  movement  in 
palaeography.  There  is  no  independent 
school  of  national  calligraphy,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  In 
handwriting  and  in  illumination  the  German 
scribes  derived  their  inspiration  from  across 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  better  their  instruction. 
Hence  the  non-German  critic,  while  freely 
acknowledging  the  scientific  value  of  the 
work,  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  its  defi- 
ciencies in  artistic  beauty  and  variety. 

The    minor    defects    have    been    noticed 
before.     The  most  vexatious,  from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  palaeographical  student,  is  the 
omission  to  give  the  dates  of  the  several 
MSS.  at  the  foot  of  the  plates.  This  most 
vital  piece  of  information  has  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  course  of  a  long  description  or  on 
the  wrapper  of  the  part, — very  proper  places, 
both  of  them,  but  they  do  not  do  away  with 
the  need  of  a  statement  on  the  plate  itself. 
Further,  the  price  appears  excessive.  If  the 
New  Palaeographical  Society,  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  private  subscribers,  can  give 
twenty-five  plates  for  a  guinea,  surely  an 
enterprise  which  is  supported  by  the  Berlin 
Home  Office  and  the  Vienna  Academy  might 
give  more  than  ten  plates  for  twenty  marks  ? 
Passing  by,  however,  these  points  of  legiti- 
mate criticism,  we  may  cordially  welcome  the 
work  of  both  editor  and  printer.  The  photo- 
graphs are  good,  the  subjects  well  chosen  to 
illustrate  points  of  palaeographical  interest, 
and  the  descriptions  are  full  and  careful. 
Nearly  all  the  specimens  can  be  dated  within 
narrow  limits,  and  can  be  assigned  with 
practical  certainty  to  particular  local  schools. 
The  first  series  illustrated  the  scriptoria  of 
Regensburg,  Salzburg,  Wurzburg,  St.  Gall, 
Nuremberg  and  Bamberg.  The  first  two 
parts  of  the  second  series  deal  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  Tegernsee.  The  manuscripts  from 
which  the  examples  are  drawn  are  now  at 
Munich.  They  begin  with  an  early  ninth 
century  MS.  of  Gregory's  '  Pastoral  Care,' 
not  itself  of  German  origin,  but  containing 
German  glosses  which  may  have  been  written 
in  Tegernsee  about  the  year  900.  Two  other 
ninth  century  manuscripts,  the  Homilies  of 
Egino  of  Verona  and  a  Gospel  Lectionary, 
may  not  have  been  written  at  Tegernsee, 
but  belonged  there  at  a  very  early  date. 
From  about  the  year  1000  we  have  a 
succession  of  MSS.  certainly  written  at 
Tegernsee  (or,  like  the  Lectionary  of  Abbot 
Ellinger,  while  in  exile  thence  at  Nieder- 
Altaich),  and  generally  by  known  scribes. 
The  series  of  them  contained  in  these  two 
parts  comes  down  to  the  last  years  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Like  most  German  hands, 
these  are  generally  heavy  in  style  ;  the  most 
attractive   is   the   very   neat   small   hand   of 
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Sigipoldus,  about  1030,  while  the  most  ambi- 
tious is  that  of  the  Gospel-books  of  Ellinger. 
Of  manuscripts  possessing  interest  other  than 
palaeographical,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  fragments  of  the  poetical  romance  of 
Ruodlieb,  of  which  four  pages  are  given,  and 
the  catalogue  of  books  presented  to  Tegern- 
see  by  Reginfridus  (Reinfrid)  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century. 


Perhaps  some  day  a  similar  collection  of 
local  scripts  will  be  made  for  England  and 
France.  The  materials  exist,  though  not 
always  so  definitely  dateable  as  Dr.  Chroust's 
examples ;  and  they  are  assuredly  not  un- 
attractive in  quality.  Meanwhile  we  may 
congratulate  Dr.  Chronst  on  setting  a  good 
example. 

F.  G.  Kenvon. 


THE   THEBAIS   OF   STATIUS. 


P.  Papifii  Stati  Thebais.     Edidit  Aluredus 
Klotz. 

This  edition  will  be  indispensable  to  students 
of  Statius,  and  Dr.  Klotz  deserves  every- 
body's gratitude  for  the  infinite  skill  and 
labour  which  he  has  expended  on  it.  The 
new  collation  of  P  is  most  valuable ;  so  is 
the  collection  of  Testimonia.  The  book, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  immense  improve- 
ment upon  the  editor's  Silvae  and  Achilkis 
{e.g.  Klotz  is  no  longer,  as  in  Achilleis,  the 
slave  of  P),  though  in  one  respect  perhaps 
it  is  a  regress — the  Apparatus  is  what  Hous- 
man  calls  pre-Lachmannian :  it  is  crowded 
with  the  readings  of  twenty  MSS.,  of  which 
not  more  than  six  have  any  real  value.  Most 
of  K's  MSS.  were  known  to  Mueller  or  Kohl- 
raann,  and  of  those  which  he  is  the  first  to 
use  only  L  is  interesting.  (Though  in  itself 
a  poor  MS.  of  the  '  mixed '  type,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  tradi- 
tion at  4.  716,  where  Klotz's  judgment  is 
true.)  K's  attempt  to  group  these  MSS.  does 
not  carry  us  far ;  for  what  he  attempts  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  script  of  each  of  them 
is  necessary.  (With  regard  to  S,  I  am  glad 
that  he  notes  the  importance  of  Souter's 
information  as  to  its  provenance.)  In  his 
Introduction  K  lays  it  down  that  there  is  no 
error  common  to  all  our  MSS.  which  is  due 
to  minuscule  confusions.  This  means  that 
nearly  all  the  emendations  which  have  ever 
been  made  in  the  Thebaid  are,  since  they 
postulate  a  minuscule  archetype,  worthless. 
And  consistently  with  this  K  admits  practi- 
cally none  of  them  into  his  text,  though,  as 


if  half  afraid  of  his  own  paradox,  he  exhibits 
most  of  them  in  the  Apparatus,  where  the 
genial  roughness  of  his  comments  on  some 
of  them  is  no  doubt  meant  as  a  salve  to  his 
conscience. 

I  scarcely  think  that  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  archetype  will  be  sustained. 
On  p.  xlii  he  has  involved  himself  in  a  mis- 
understanding. That  u>  is  free  from  the 
lacunae  of  P  is  natural  enough,  because  the 
common  parent  of  the  w  MSS.  was  copied 
from  the  archetype  at  a  time  when  the  arche- 
type had  not  yet  contracted  these  lacunae: 
P  was  copied  later.  Even  where  his 
position  as  to  the  archetype  is  not  involved, 
Klotz  is  frequently  ultra-conservative ;  e.g.  he 
retains  1.  684  pudentes,  2.  53  letique,  4.  796 
clangore.  Conjectures  of  his  own  he  rarely 
makes :  but  6.  446  ambage  for  ab  orbe,  10.  441 
saltern  for  et  tn  are  not  good.  What  to  say 
of  his  many  false  quantities — delrt\  arietibi/s, 
dees/,  praeiret — I  do  not  know ;  indeed  when 
I  find  him  gravely  rebuking  editors  who  do 
not  allow  these  quantities  my  head  swims. 
Instead  of  saying  what  I  think  of  these 
idiosyncrasies  I  prefer  to  say  that  his  book, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  notable  addition  to  its  series, 
full  and  learned  and  everywhere  interesting.1 

H.  W.  Garrod. 


1  I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  note  upon  the 
Cheltenham  MS.  (N).  In  Sabbadini's  Briciole 
Umanistiche  {Giorn.  storico  delta  letter,  ital.  1907), 
p.  60,  will  be  found  an  account  of  Bartolomeo  Scala's 
Collect  tones  Cosmianae.  In  this  work  Bart.  Scala 
brought  together  a  number  of  writings  addressed  to 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  amung  them  was  an  '  opuscolo' 
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of  Nicolaus  Tignosius  Fulginas,  philosophus  et  medicus. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  Nicolas  Fulginas  Doc. 
Artium  of  the  subscription  to  N.  I  was  therefore 
right  when  I  supposed  that  the  last  leaf  of  N  had  been 
added  by  a  fifteenth  century  Italian.  With  the  clue 
supplied  to  me  by  Tignosius,  I  elicited  from  Jacobilli's 
Bibliotheca  Umbriae  the  knowledge  that  this  Nicolaus 
was  born  at  Foligno  in  141 2,  that  he  taught  philo- 
sophy at  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  died  in  1484.  As 
'  philosophus '  he  wrote  Commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
De  Anima,  Post.  An.  and  Ethics;  as  'medicus'  a 
treatise  '  De  illis  qui  octavo  mense  nascuntur  qui  ut 
plurimum  moriuntur.'  He  had  also  historical  inter- 
ests, for  he  wrote  De  Captura  Byzantii  and  De  Origine 
Ftdginatium. 

N  thus  comes  into  the  circle  of  the  Medicis,  and 
may   perhaps    once   have   belonged    to    the    famous 


Bibliotheca  Cosmiana.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  would  seem  to  have  been  in  Rome.  It  was 
one  of  the  MSS.  acquired  by  the  notorious  Libri 
(probably  that  mentioned  ■  y  Kohlmann,  p.  viii). 
Libri  probably  acquired  it  in  a  Protestant  country — 
to  judge  from  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  the  '  most 
excellent  cardinal '  who  once  owned  it.  (For  the 
expression  dni  dni,  used  of  this  cardinal,  see  the 
Paris  MS.,  Put.  8066,  which  has  the  subscription, 
'  Tempore  pontificatus  sanctissimi  ac  beatissimi  in 
christo  patris  et  domini  dni  Papae  Pii  ii.'  The 
form  '  D.D.'  is  common  in  the  15th  century  epistles.) 
Let  me  in  conclusion  remark  that  the  Libri  Cata- 
logues are  still  worth  study.  Perusing  them  I  noticed 
e.g.  that  there  should  be  in  Cheltenham  a  MS.  of 
Juvenal  of  saec.  ix.  (though  N  is  wrongly  given 
there  as  saec.  ix.). 


SHORT   NOTICES 


M.  Antoninus  Adse  Ipsum.    Recognovit  J.  H. 
Leopold.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

The  technical  problem  is  of  the  simplest 
possible.  Apart  from  the  few  sections,  pre- 
served in  various  MSS.  as  an  anthology  of 
moral  excerpts,  the  bulk  of  the  text  rests  on 
the  single  Vatican  manuscript  A,  compared 
with  the  lost  record  of  P,  the  Palatine  codex, 
from  which  Holtzmann  (known  to  the  world 
of  learning  as  Xylander)  edited  the  Editio 
Princeps  of  the  work  in  1558.  He  himself 
deplored  with  reason  the  outrageous  careless- 
ness of  his  type-setters,  but  as  checked  by  A 
these  do  not  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  printed  record  as  a  first-hand  evidence 
of  reading.  Some  of  the  most  barbarous 
mistakes,  such  as  tottiktjv  kovijo-iv  for  tovlktjv 
KLv-qa-tv  in  vi.  38,  are  corrected  by  Xylander's 
own  Latin  version,  and  these  corrections  the 
present  editor  is  careful  to  record.  A  and  P 
come  directly  from  the  same  archetype, 
agreeing  in  such  obvious  blunders  as  cudStov 
for  evdiov  vi.  30,  and  imperfectly  reproduce  a 
rather  faulty  original.  For  this  reason  the  text 
has  been  an  attractive  playground  for  emenda- 
tion, and  various  reasons  combine  to  render 
the  pursuit  more  interesting  and  profitable 
than  usual.  The  writer's  strong  Stoic  cast 
and  terminology,  acting  through  a  mind 
entirely   unoriginal,   gives   the   key    to    safe 


corrections  supplied  in  large  part  by  the 
earlier  editors  ;  again  the  writer,  moving  with 
some  effort  and  constraint  in  an  acquired  and 
foreign  medium,  has  an  unmistakable  physi- 
ognomy of  style,  that  keeps  within  restricted 
lines  ;  and  still  more,  in  this  informal  Journal 
Intime,  there  is  continual  recurrence  of  theme 
and  thought  and  expression,  making  it  pos- 
sible from  later  books  to  reconstruct  broken 
or  shattered  clauses  of  the  earlier. 

The  Oxford  editor  has  re-collated  A,  as  well 
as  the  subsidiary  MSS.,  and  gleaned  a  few 
ears  which  had  escaped  the  eye  of  Stich  or 
earlier  editors  ;  but  the  great  merit  of  the 
new  edition  lies  in  its  full  record  of  emenda- 
tions, old  and  new,  many  of  which  hitherto 
lay  hid  in  scattered  periodicals  or  mono- 
graphs, or  in  Addenda  to  various  editions 
or  translations.  Here  Dr.  Leopold  is  far  in 
advance  of  predecessors,  and  he  omits  little 
that  (except  for  the  specialist)  is  worth  re- 
cording. In  construction  of  the  text  he  has 
utilised  this  material  judiciously  :  where  the 
case  is  desperate,  he  leaves  the  broken  record, 

as   in   OV  TO  TrpoaTrecrTTj  [.   1 6,    toi'toi'  €1'  KaiT^Ty 

uxnrep  XPWV  l'  I7>  supplying  the  conjectures 
in  his  critical  apparatus  ;  where  emendation 
is  convincing,  or  even  scholarly  and  tenable, 
he  fearlessly  introduces  it,  whether  old  or  new, 
into  his  text.  As  signal  instances  to  ev^rj/xov 
di/'0^)T/T6  i.  10,  vTriStcrdai  ii.  2,  e~t  iravrl  ■>)  ii.  n, 
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a.v\-ijv  iv.  3,  AevTaro?  iv.  33,  to/ccwvcdv  iv  46, 
7re/Dtcr7raTa)  v.  3,  iTraKovo-erai  v.  12,  a  7rap' 
•cV-ao-ra  vi.  44,  i}x"  xi-  I5>  a^  nnd  their  proper 
place  in  the  text,  and  even  the  more  risky 
aTTTO/xei'wv  iv.  19,  and  eT€?;  8e  fxova  vii.  3 1. 

Throughout  Dr.  Leopold  shows  nerve  as 
well  as  judgment ;  he  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
careless  in  acceptance,  and  keeps  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  many  emendations,  which  though 
captivating  or  suggestive,  remain  unvouched 
or  gratuitous.  He  would  perhaps  have  done 
better  to  refrain  from  xL™v  and  faXwvy  in 
i.  16,  which  even  with  their  help  remains  un- 
intelligible ;  and  in  lesser  matters  napelx*  for 
Trape^et  i.  16,  kolv  for  kcu  ii.  14,  Zvepyoiijv  vi. 
55,  and  more  seriously  KaraA?;KTtKws  vii.  13, 
are  all  open  to  objection. 

To  new  emendation  he  contributes  little, 
but  Sta7rv^crav  viii.  21  and  tovtovI  8rj  viii.  44 
both  deserve  to  replace  the  impossible  text ; 
creavrov  is  needless,  and  indeed  inconsistent, 
for  eavrov  in  iv.  3;  ko.1  after  (f>vrovpy6s  vi.  16 
gratuitous ;  in  v.  8,  ws  should  not  be  inserted 
after  aury,  which  depends  on  KaTaAA^Aov, 
just  as  in  vii.  2. 

As  the  net  result,  not  only  in  form  and 
type  but  also  in  content,  this  Oxford  text  is 
much  the  most  readable  and  truly  critical 
that  is  now  available  for  the  general  reader, 
and  for  the  student  records  and  combines 
material  which  is  nowhere  else  collected  for 
comparison  and  use. 

Gerald  H.  Rendall. 


'Ofir/pov  o'Sixro-e6a.  Oxford :  Printed  at  the 
University  Press,  with  the  Greek  types 
designed  by  Robert  Proctor.  1909. 
Boards.     ^4  4s.  net. 

As  far  as  paper,  ink,  and  printing  go  this 
book  is  perfect.  The  paper  is  fine,  tough, 
of  a  pleasant  creamy  white :  the  ink  is  rich 
black  or  red  :  the  margins  large,  though  they 
might  be  larger  with  advantage.  There  is 
space  enough  between  the  lines :  here  Mr. 
Proctor  improves  on  his  model,  and  also  he 
is  more  legible,  although  the  page  as  a  whole 
in  the  model  is  more  satisfying.  The  type  is 
also  easy  to  read,  in  which  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  Macmillan's  attempt. 


We  will  consider  first  the  details,  then 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  principle.  Mr. 
Proctor's  model,  or  rather  the  base  of  his 
type,  is  what  he  calls  the  '  finest  Greek  fount 
ever  cast,'  the  Spanish  fount  of  Arnoldo 
Guillen  de  Brocar  (see  Proctor's  monograph 
on  Greek  Printing  in  the  XV.  Century,  p. 
144,  and  plate  xxiv.).  This  was  cast  on  the 
model  of  a  very  fine  manuscript,  and  was 
first  used  for  printing  the  Polyglot  Bible  of 
Ximenez.  It  had  no  capitals,  and  all  these 
have  been  added  by  Proctor.  He  has  also 
modified  the  forms  of  some  of  the  letters, 
e.g.  v  assumes  the  capital  form,  t  becomes 
shorter,  and  a  little  more  ornament  of  a 
finicking  kind  is  added  to  /?,  w,  and  others. 
The  v  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  clearness 
and  in  grace,  but  the  longer  t  is,  to  my  eye, 
far  to  be  preferred  before  the  shorter,  as 
adding  relief  and  also  helping  to  distinguish. 

I  think  that  all  forms  meant  to  be 
frequently  reproduced  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible.  To  repeat  a  freakish  mark  or 
flourish  a  thousand  times  gives  the  effect  of 
a  vapid  jest.  From  this  standpoint  I  would 
criticise  the  way  in  which  some  of  these 
letters  have  been  altered.  Of  the  capitals, 
A  is  pleasing,  <£  is  ugly,  and  while  many  of 
them  are  harmless  much  more  might  have 
been  made  of  those  that  are  all  straight  lines 
such  as  M,  X,  II. 

When  we  ask  what  ought  to  be  the 
principles  of  a  Greek  type,  or  indeed  of  any 
type,  the  answer  is,  first,  that  it  must  be  easy 
and  pleasant  to  read,  second,  that  it  should 
be  graceful  and  look  well  on  the  page.  The 
first  this  large  type  certainly  is;  small  it 
might  not  be  so.  The  second  it  also  is,  but 
I  think  it  might  be  much  more  so.  The 
Spanish  type  is  based,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  a 
good  MS. ;  but  now  better  MSS.  and  far 
more  beautiful  are  known  to  us.  I  think 
that  no  writing  could  possibly  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Petrie  Papyri  I.,  plates 
v-viii,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Proctor  did  not  try  his  hand  on  this.  I  may 
add  that  however  beautiful  the  single  letters 
may  be,  the  page  will  never  look  its  best 
unless  some,  at  least,  of  the  types  are  cast  in 
two  or  three  forms,  wider  and  narrower,  to 
suit  different  spaces  and  different  surround- 
ings.    But   of  existing   types,   Proctor's    (or 
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his  model)  is  certainly  the  best.  Of  the 
current  types,  the  German  combines  the 
extreme  of  ugliness  with  the  extreme  of 
illegibility :  the  English  is  fairly  legible, 
though  it  is  too  regular  by  far,  but  it  is 
smug  to  a  degree,  a  Chadband  among  types. 
The  Germans  have  made  a  new  attempt  in 
their  reprints  of  papyri,  but  this  is  like  the 
Indian  Dak  Bungalow  fowl. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


State  and  Family  in  Early  Rome.  By 
Charles  W.  L.  Launspach.  George 
Bell  &  Sons.     Pp.  280. 

The  central  idea  of  this  book,  as  expressed 
in  the  '  Foreword,'  is  not  a  new  one  :  that  the 
Roman  State  was  modelled  on  the  ancient 
Gens  or  ancient  Family,  and  that  its  theory 
{principle  would  be  a  better  word)  of  govern- 
ment was  founded  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  kinsmen;  and  that  '  these  again  were 
determined  by  religious  notions  which  later 
became  transformed  through  developments 
within  the  City  and  external  influences.'  It 
is  substantially  the  idea  of  the  famous  book 
of  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and  Mr.  Launspach 
is  perhaps  too  strongly  influenced  by  a  work 
which  he  has  evidently  studied  with  great 
care,  adding  a  wide  knowledge  of  many 
recent  writers  on  Roman  law,  continental  as 
well  as  British.  It  is  however  as  well  to  re- 
member that  the  story  told  in  La  Cite  antique 
is  in  the  main  a  true  one  as  regards  Rome, 
though  it  was  too  complete  and  symmetrical 
in  all  its  parts,  and  hinged  too  entirely  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.  It 
finds  useful  illustration  in  this  volume.  The 
earlier  chapters  are  indeed  somewhat  behind 
the  time  ;  the  origin  of  the  Romans,  the  re- 
ligious basis  of  Roman  society,  the  nature  of 
the  Gentes,  of  the  early  Kingship,  etc.,  are 
subjects  which  just  now  one  may  well  be 
shy  of,  seeing  that  archaeologists,  anthropol- 
ogists, ethnologists,  and  philologists,  are  all 
at  work  on  them,  and  cannot  for  a  long  time 
to  come  be  expected  to  formulate  any  definite 
or  quite  satisfactory  conclusions.  A  glance, 
for  example,  at  Binder's  recently  published 
volume  on  the  Plebs,  and  at  the  nature  of  his 
material  as  visible  in  his  notes,  will  illustrate 


what  is  here  meant.  When  we  find  Mr. 
Launspach  quoting  Livy's  first  book  with 
complete  confidence  (as  against  Soltau,  see 
p.  90)  for  the  election  of  the  kings  by  the 
citizen  body,  and  apparently  regarding  Tullus 
Hostilius  and  Ancus  Martius  as  historical 
personages,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is 
insufficiently  equipped  for  this  part  of  his 
work.  He  nowhere  refers  to  the  articles  on 
Curia,  Comitia,  etc.,  in  the  Pauly-Wissowa 
Feal-encyclopddie,  which  sum  up  the  views 
of  the  most  trustworthy  scholars  of  recent 
times.  But  in  the  last  three  chapters,  on 
marriage,  patria  potestas,  and  succession,  he 
is  on  firmer  ground ;  here  the  main  thesis  is 
well  illustrated  from  the  ius  civile.  These 
chapters  comprise  at  least  half  the  book, 
which  may  therefore  be  of  considerable  value 
to  students.  The  last  chapter,  on  succession, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  for  those  who 
keep  in  mind  the  central  idea  of  the  book. 
In  this  the  decay  of  the  gens  (or  better,  the 
loosening  of  the  gentile  bond  by  City  associa- 
tion, see  p.  254),  and  the  results  of  this 
disintegration  on  society  in  general,  are  well 
explained  and  illustrated  from  the  history  of 
the  devolution  of  property.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  Mr.  Launspach  taking  a  more  reasonable 
view  of  the  religion  of  the  old  Romans  than 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  English  books 
touching  on  the  subject.  On  p.  47  he  says  with 
truth,  '  The  utmost  that  we  can  expect  from 
a  primitive  religion  is  that  it  shall  clarify  and 
not  distort,  fortify  and  not  corrupt,  such 
primordial  social  .  instincts  as  are  already 
operative.'  When  in  the  next  sentence  he 
claims  that  '  with  the  Romans  religion  had 
struck  the  deeper  note  of  human  life,'  he 
only  means  that  it  sanctioned  their  best 
social  instincts, — and  so  far  he  is  probably 

richt 
b  W.  W.  F. 


THE  HASTA  DONATICA. 

Zur  Geschichte  der  hasta  donatica.  W. 
Helbig.  Berlin :  Weidmannsche  Buch- 
handlung,  1908.  Pp.  46.  Two  plates 
and  9  cuts.     Price  7  marks. 

Dr.  Helbig  has  turned  aside  from  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  edition  of  his  well  known 
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work  on  Homeric  antiquities  to  deal  with  a 
topic  of  Roman  archaeology,  which  is  not, 
however,  without  connexion  with  his  special 
studies.  Among  the  dona  militaria,  about 
which  Steiner  not  long  ago  published  a  valu- 
able monograph  in  the  Bonner  Jahrbiicher 
(1906,  pp.  1-98),  was  the  gift  known  as  hasta 
pura,  or,  sometimes,  as  hasta  donatica.  A 
special  discussion  of  this  particular  mark  of 
military  distinction,  which  figures  along  with 
phalerae,  armillae,  coronae,  etc.,  is  welcome ; 
for  the  very  expression  hasta  pura  (as  in 
Virgil's  '  Ille  vides  pura  juvenis  qui  nititur 
hasta,'  Aen.  vi.  760)  has  been  diversely  inter- 
preted. The  usual  explanation  that  it  was  a 
wooden  spear  deprived  of  its  iron  tip  is  set 
aside  by  Steiner  in  favour  of  a  virgin  spear, 
as  distinguished  from  one  that  had  been 
actually  used  in  battle.  Helbig  takes  the 
word  pura  to  mean  '  all  of  a  piece,'  or, 
rather,  'all  of  a  single  material,'  whether 
wood,  iron  or  other  metal. 

The  view  that  Helbig  now  puts  forth  is  as 
follows  :  The  hasta  pura  or  donatica  was  the 
earliest  form  of  the  military  donum.  Origin- 
ally, it  was  not  an  offensive  weapon  at  all, 
but  a  kind  of  sceptre — the  symbol  of 
imperium — bestowed  by  the  king  and  roughly 
reproducing  the  king's  '  scipio  eburneus.' 
At  first,  this  '  hasta  '  was  of  wood,  then  of 
metal — bronze,  iron,  or  even  gold  or  silver. 
Some  time  before  the  Imperial  age  this 
1  sceptre-hasta '  became  assimilated  to  a 
spear,  and  finally,  when  'hasta  '  had  come  in 
general  usage  to  signify  chiefly  a  weapon  of 
war,  and  when  the  primitive  significance  of 
the  sceptre-hasta.  had  been  forgotten,  an  actual 
spear  was  the  donum  bestowed  for  military 
prowess. 

Helbig  supports  his  views  as  to  the 
original  character  of  the  hasta  donatica  by 
various  considerations,  and,  in  particular,  he 
finds  a  representation  of  it  (or  rather  of  hvo 
hastae)  on  a  terra  sigillata  bowl  from  Chieti 
described  on  page  8  of  this  monograph. 
The  objects  thereon  represented  are  two 
sceptre-like  objects,  and  though  there  seems 
to  be  no  absolutely  decisive  proof — such  as  an 
accompanying  inscription — for  their  identifi- 
cation, the  fact  that  they  appear  on  this 
monument  in  conjunction  with  various  dona 
militaria  renders    it  probable    that  they  are 


hastae  donaticae.  With  these  '  hastae ' 
Helbig  compares  an  enigmatic  object  found 
on  Roman  Republican  bronze  and  silver 
coins  of  the  third  century  b.c. — a  kind  of 
sceptre  furnished  with  a  knob  at  each  end. 
With  regard  to  this  object  as  it  appears  on 
the  coins  described  by  Helbig  and  figured  in 
his  plate,  I  may  remark — though  this  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  identification — that  it 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  'type,'  but  a 
'  symbol,'  which,  in  the  case  of  the  bronze 
money,  is  often  interchanged  with  many 
varying  symbols  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
No  doubt  all  these  symbols  are  the  private 
signets  of  monetary  magistrates. 

Helbig's  paper  further  contains  much 
interesting  matter  regarding  the  use  of  the 
hasta  in  primitive  times,  and  he  discusses  its 
position  in  ritual  (the  pd{38oi  of  the  Salii,  for 
instance),  and  refers  to  the  well-known  case 
of  sales  '  under  the  hammer,'  as  we  say,  or  as 
the  Romans  called  them  'sub  hasta,"  i.e. 
(according  to  Helbig)  under  the  auspices  of 
the  old  sceptre-hasta,  which  originally  signi- 
fied ju stum  dominium  and  itnperium. 

As  Dr.  Helbig  has  been  careful  to  bring 
together  a  good  deal  of  the  numismatic 
evidence  about  hasta  and  dona  militaria,  I 
may  add  a  further  reference  to  an  instructive 
type  that  often  occurs  on  the  bronze  coins 
issued  by  the  Bosporanic  kings  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  type  displays  the 
marks  of  honour  (identified  as  such  by  the 
inscription  TEIMAI)  presented  by  the  Em- 
perors to  the  Kings  of  Bosporus — a  spear 
and  shield,  a  helmet,  an  ivory  throne,  a 
sceptre  and  other  objects.  (See  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  Pontus, 
etc.,  pp.  53,  5 S,  etc.) 

Warwick  Wroth. 


Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  spat.  Latinitiit. 
E.  Lofstedt.  O.  L.  Svanback,  Stock- 
holm, 1907.     130  pp.     No  price  stated. 

An  interesting  book  :  even  the  severe  classi- 
cist, whose  knowledge  of  post-Augustan 
Latin  is  limited  to  Persius,  Juvenal,  and 
Tacitus,  will  find  some  useful  remarks,  e.g. 
on   Pers.    3.    27   sqq.   (p.    37),   and    on  such 
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colloquial  writers  as  come  within  his  canon 
(e.g.  Catull.  10.  9  on  p.  38). 

The  book  consists  of  two  distinct  portions, 
but  the  same  principle  permeates  the  whole, 
viz.  that  in  many  passages  where  our  MSS. 
offer  abnormal  constructions  and  emendation 
has  been  invoked  we  have  really  genuine,  but 
probably  colloquial,  Latin  of  the  day..  Thus, 
the  view  that  in  Ter.  Hec.  378,  ut  limen 
exirem,  we  have  a  colloquial  use,  not  uncom- 
mon in  late  Latin,  whereby  temporal  ut  took 
the  construction  of  cum,  is  defended  by 
passages  from  Buecheler's  Carmina  Epi- 
graphica,  Reise's  Anthology,  Apuleius,  the 
Peregrinatio  Siluiae,  and  the  like.  L.  has 
a  good  knowledge  of  colloquial  and  late 
Latin,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  in  many  of 
the  cases  with  which  he  deals  the  change 
necessary  to  secure  a  normal  construction  is 
very  slight  •  whilst  his  parallels  are  few  in 
number  and  for  the  most  part  themselves 
easily  corrected.  Thus,  in  Ammian.  xx. 
S-10,  the  MSS.  read  speratus,  though  the 
meaning  required  is  clearly  active,  and 
sperans  is  generally  read.  L.  defends  the 
text  (p.  76),  without  being  able  to  cite  any 
other  example  of  the  deponent  use  of  this 
verb,  on  the  strength  of  the  well-known  fact 
that  in  the  spoken  language  active  and  de- 
ponent flexion  was  apt  to  fluctuate.  Yet 
only  two  pages  later,  where  he  wishes  to 
emend  interiores  to  ulteriores,  he  mentions  as 
notorious  the  fact  that  the  archetype  of  the 
Ammian  MSS.  was  written  in  a  minuscule, 
in  which  the  strokes  of  n,  u,  and  m,  were 
liable  to  be  confused  with  /and  /.  The  first 
example  he  gives,  non  written  for  noti,  shews 
how  easily  sperans  might  become  speratus, 
and  this  hypothesis  must  hold  the  field 
until  we  get  more  certain  evidence  for  an 
active  past  participle  of  this  verb.  Still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  do  run  a 
great  risk  nowadays  of  losing  much  valuable 
evidence  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  apparatus 
criticus,  and  L.'s  book  deserves  careful  study 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  Latin  of  this 
kind. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
use  of  the  particles  ut,  quod,  quam,  of  adverbs 
as  conjunctions,  of  pleonasm  in  the  use  of 
particles,  of  saepe  as  a  mere  sign  of  emphasis. 
The    second    part    is    concerned    with   the 


textual     criticism     of     late     Latin    writers, 
especially  Ammianus. 

Walter  C.  Summers. 

Sheffield. 


Historical  and  Linguistic  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture related  to  the  New  Testament.  Second 
Series.  Linguistic  and  Exegetical  Studies. 
Volume  I.  Part  iv.  The  Lnfinitive  in 
Polybius  compared  with  the  Lnfinitive  in 
Biblical  Greek.  By  Hamilton  Ford 
Allen,  Ph.D.  Chicago  :  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1907.  10"  x  7^". 
Pp.  60.     $.50  net,  8-53  postpaid. 

The  collection  and  classification  of  facts  in 
language  is  as  important  and  as  useful  as 
similar  work  in  any  other  branch  of  science, 
and  must  be  criticised  on  similar  principles. 
If  the  investigator  cannot  point  to  any  hypo- 
thesis which  his  work  confirms  or  negatives, 
his  work  may  still  be  laudable  as  the  hod- 
man's contribution  which  some  master-builder 
may  afterwards  be  glad  to  find  ready  to  his 
hand.  But  such  work  to  be  commended 
must  be  conscientious,  thorough,  honest,  and 
impartial,  or  the  edifice  subsequently  reared 
upon  it  may  crumble  at  a  touch,  and  another 
investigator  may  have  to  go  over  the  ground 
again.  Dr.  Allen's  work  presents  all  the 
appearances  of  a  thorough  piece  of  research, 
but  three  doubts  soon  spring  up  in  the 
reader's  mind.  In  the  introduction  we  read 
that  Polybius  '  wrote,  not  in  a  highly  refined 
style,  but  as  an  educated  man  of  affairs  might 
write  of  events  in  which  he  was  interested 
from  personal  experience.'  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  the  criticisms  of  Professors 
Moulton  and  Deissman  on  the  postulate  thus 
put  forward  to  explain  the  motive  for  com- 
paring Polybius  with  Biblical  Greek.  Again, 
a  misprinted  bracket  on  p.  S,  and  a  dubious 
'  adumbratim '  on  p.  9,  excite  suspicions  of 
the  author's  accuracy,  and  these  suspicions 
grow  more  than  uncomfortable  when  we 
read  the  first  page  of  the  treatise  proper. 
Here  we  find  that  '  the  infininitive  (sic),  with 
or  without  a  subject  accusative,  is  used  as 
the  subject  of  an  impersonal  verb,  finite  or 
infinite.'  On  looking  at  the  examples  we 
see  e^ecrrat  (sic)  Karavotiv  and  then   1.  15.  9 
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(rwdSeiv  ovSa/xws  Svvarai.  Here  a  reference 
to  the  text  shows  that  ravra  is  the  subject  of 
Svvarai,  so  that  Dr.  Allen  has  misunderstood 
the  construction.  Presently  we  have  quoted 
I.  62.  9  €7rt  TOLcrSe  <f>i\iav  eivui  Kap^ijSoviois 
Kal  cPo;/xato69,  where  the  construction  again 
is  clearly  misunderstood,  for  it  is  a  manifest 
instance  of  oblique  command.  Lastly,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Allen  has  been 
content  merely  to  count  instances  e.g.  of 
aorist  infinitives,  relatively  to  present,  whereas 
it  is  imperative  for  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  the  evidence  to  know  whether  these  varia- 
tions of  tense  occur  in  different  verbs,  and 
whether  some  verbs  have  one  tense,  others 
another  exclusively.  The  author  refers  to 
8.  30.  S  for  the  future  infinitive  with  av,  and 
he  uses  Hultsch's  text.  Since  Biittner-Wobst 
gives  for  av  01/ojcretv  ovtws  the  reading  av 
01/070-'  oi'tws,  the  reader  wishes  that  the  author 
had  in  such  a  case  added  some  testimony 
as  to  the  MSS.  readings.  Under  the  head  of 
Verbal  Object  and  the  subdivision  Object  of 
verbs  of  hindering,  separating,  etc.,  and  not 
that  of  Object  of  verbs  introducing  indirect  dis- 
course we  have  18.  47.  2  irpo-qyoptvov  /at) 
Siaftatveiv,  an  unmistakable  example  of  a 
familiar  construction.  It  is  manifest  that 
since  Dr.  Allen  does  not  give  complete  tables 
of  references,  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
again.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
should  have  to  chronicle  such  a  loss  to  the 
cause  of  learning  when  there  is  so  much 
work  calling  for  investigation. 

T.  Nicklin. 


Natursagen :  ei?ie  Samm/ung  naturdeu tender 
Sagen,  Mdrchen,  Fabeln  und  Legenden. 
Herausgegeben  von  Oskar  Dahnhardt. 
II.  Sagen  zum  neuen  Testament.  Teub- 
ner,  1909. 

We  have  already  noticed  (C.R.  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
55 )  the  earlier  volume  of  this  work  which  dealt 
with  the  Old  Testament :  nothing  need  here  be 
said  then  of  the  general  plan.  In  this  volume, 
the  popular  fancy  plays  about  Mary  and  Jesus, 
Joseph,  the  Apostles,  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
Many  of  the  stories  of  Jesus  as  a  child  offer 
pretty  pictures  of  child  life  in  the  village  : 
the  child  plays  with  toys  or  flowers,  buys  fish, 


earns  a  cake  by  splitting  wood,  goes  begging 
for  his  mother,  helps  the  baker  to  make  up 
his  accounts.  Others  are  based  on  the  beliefs 
of  heathendom,  and  Jesus  is  almost  a  Woden 
in  disguise,  or  Peter  a  Donar.  A  curious 
feature  in  this  group  is  the  contrast  of  horse 
with  ox  or  ass  :  the  horse  is  antipathic  to 
the  Christian  religion,  where  ox  or  ass  took 
its  place.  Peter  is  a  very  interesting  figure 
in  these  tales.  Rustic  humour,  as  usual,  is 
common.  We  learn  how  Peter  became  bald, 
being  beaten  about  the  head  with  the  bag- 
pipes ;  in  another  story,  carpenters  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  outrage,  and  they  are 
punished  by  knots  being  put  into  their  wood. 
This  was  the  first  origin  of  knots.  A  fable 
of  Aesop  (p.  242)  appears  in  Christian  setting. 
Most  of  the  events  of  sacred  history  have 
some  legend  attached.  It  is  impossible  to 
analyze  all  this  matter,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  students  of  folklore  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  study  it. 


Herakleitos  vonEphesos,  griechisch  und  deutsch. 
Von  Hermann  Diels.  Pp.  xvi,  83. 
Zweite  Auflage.  Berlin :  Weidmann. 
1909.     3  M.  20. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  noticed 
by  Prof.  Burnet  in  vol.  xv  of  this  Review 
(p.  422  ff.),  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  record  the  appearance  of  the  present 
revision.  The  work  was  originally  under- 
taken as  an  instalment  of  the  edition  of 
pre-Socratic  fragments  which  Prof.  Diels  has 
since  completed ;  but  the  second  edition  is 
issued  in  response  to  the  continued  demand 
for  the  separate  monograph,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  utilised  to  increase  the 
amount  of  explanatory  matter.  For  this 
accession  to  the  very  brief  notes  in  the  larger 
work  students  will  be  duly  grateful  (see 
especially  the  notes  on  frs.  31,  52,  66,  94 
and  115),  but  they  will  possibly  continue  to 
regret  that  the  author  refrains  from  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  many  difficulties  suggested 
by  his  text.  It  should  be  added  that  Diels 
expressly  disclaims  the  intention  of  writing 
an  exhaustive  treatise. 

The    principal     novelties     that     I     have 
observed  are  as  follows  : — In  fr.  26  the  punc- 
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tuation  is  altered  (after  E.  Schwartz)  by 
placing  a  colon  at  £wv  Se.  In  fr.  59  yvafaiov 
is  interpreted  as  the  screw  of  a  clothes-press. 
In  fr.  91  Diels  recognises  that  4'£is  bears  its 
usual  Stoic  implication,  but  still  maintains 
the  addition  of  rr)$  avrrjs.  In  fr.  120  ovpos 
aldpiov  Aids  is  explained  as  referring  to  Mt. 
Olympus  in  Macedonia,  the  central  point  of 
northern  Greece. 

The  misprint  aAA?/  for  aWrji  still  appears 
in  fr.  121. 

A.  C.  Pearson. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ASTROLOGY. 

Vcttii  Valentis  Anthologiarum  Libri :  primum  edidit 
Guilelmus  Kroll.     Berlin :  Weitmann.     1908. 

Johannes  fCamate?~os :  ~Ei<ra.yuyT]  'Acrrpoi'o/xtas :  ein 
Kompendium  griechischer  Astronomie  und  Astro- 
logie,  Meteo?-ologie,  und  Ethnographie  in  politischen 
Versen.    Edited  by  Dr.  L.  Weigl.    Teubner.    1908. 

The  title  of  Kamateros  sufficiently  describes  this 
book  ;  and  the  editor  has  done  his  work  thoroughly, 
giving  a  collation  of  five  MSS.  and  references  to  the 
author's  sources.  The  style  is  frigid  in  the  extreme  : 
the  syntax  is  meant  to  be  classical,  and  the  metre 
scans  by  accent.  If  the  latter-day  Hesiod  had  had 
a  brother  Perses  to  gibe  at,  we  might  have  found 
some  literary  enjoyment  in  it,  but  he  sticks  firmly  to 
his  subject,  and  is  8ioo.ktikQv  didaKTiKdrraros.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Manuel  Comnenos.  It  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  ;  but  a  less  popular  work 
in  iambics  by  the  same  author  on  the  same  theme 
has  been  printed  before. 


More  important  is  the  work  of  Vettius  Valens,  also 
published  for  the  first  time.  The  book  was  used  by 
H.  Usener,  who  made  extracts  from  the  Hamburg 
MS.  and  offered  some  conjectures  of  his  own  on  the 
text.  Valens  belongs  apparently  to  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  He  makes  extracts  from  a  number  of 
other  authors  on  astronomy  and  astrology,  and 
arranges  them  according  to  subjects  at  first ;  latterly 
however  the  subjects  are  all  mixed  up  together.  The 
subjects  of  this  book  are  somewhat  foreign  to  the 
interests  of  our  readers ;  but  astrology  had  such  an 
important  place  for  so  many  centuries  that  we  cannot 
but  be  grateful  to  editors  and  publishers  for  their 
work. 

Y\u>a aa    Kal    Zwt?"    dvaKvriKr]    /iieXer?;    rod   y\waaa;ou 
fjjT^aTos.    By  ElisaiosGiamde.    Athens.    1908. 

This  pamphlet  states  the  Greek  language  question — 
which  seems  to  be  as  much  a  thom  in  the  side  as 
the  Irish  question  here — with  fairness  and  excellent 
good  sense  from  the  reformer's  point  of  view. 
Englishmen  must  be  amazed  to  see  how  the  Greeks 
persist  in  making  an  artificial  jargon,  which  no  one 
speaks  or  can  speak,  instead  of  their  own  popular 
language,  so  graceful  and  rich  as  it  is :  and  for 
Englishmen  a  much  briefer  statement  would  be 
enough.  But  the  author  is  quite  right  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  fully  for  his  own  readers.  Any 
doubter  may  be  convinced,  if  he  is  open  to  reason,  by 
the  facts  and  examples  given  here.  The  author  puts 
his  finger  on  the  crucial  point  when  he  shows  how  an 
artificial  language  is  useless  to  express  anything  real. 
'  How  could  one  say,'  he  asks,  'I  have  the  toothache  ? 
If  he  says  a\yu>  top  odovra  or  dAYeZ  /not  6  ooovs,  every 
one  will  see  at  once  that  if  he  speaks  so  he  certainly 
has  no  toothache ;  because  as  soon  as  toothache 
begins  there  is  an  end  to  lies,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
the  Kadapeuovaa.' 

We  wish  this  book  a  wide  influence. 
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TRANSLATION 

HOMER,    ILIAD  VII.  310-328. 
In  the  Original  Metre. 

Why  is  it,  O  Glaucus,  we  twain  have  honours  And  choice  wine  honey-sweet,  nay  but  their 

above  all  men,  might  too  appeareth 

Foremost  seats  at  a  feast,  good  meat,  and  Most  eminent,  fighting  foremost  i'  the  ranks 

wine  in  abundance  o'  the  people.' 

Through  Lycia,  and,  when   men  look  on  us,  Dear  friend,  an  'twere  so  that  were  this  fight 

for  gods  they  account  us,  but  avoided 

And  a  domain  too  is  ours,  broad  fields  there  Thenceforward  for  ever  nor  years  nor  death 

nigh  to  the  Xanthus,  should  assail  us, 

Cornlands  and  vinyards,  rich  tilth  in  bounti-  Nor  would  I  here   myself  go   forth   to  the 

ml  acres?  front  o'  the  fighting 

Hence  'tis  meet  that  of  our  Lycians  we  still  Nor  would  I  urge  on  thee  to  the  fray  where 

be  the  foremost.  men  win  glory  ; 

Standing  first  f  the  ranks  to  encounter  fiery  But,  since  now  anyhow  death's  dooms  stand 

fighting,  alway  about  us 

That  some  mail-coated  Lycian  may  say  when  Countless,  not  to  be  shunn'd  of  a  man   nor 

he  sees  us  shirkt,  let  us  onward 

4  Nowise  void  of  honour  do  our  kings  stand  Wheth'r  some  foe  win  glory  from  us  or  we 

sovran  amongst  us  from  a  foeman. 

Through    Lycia's   townships   and    have    fat  John  Sargeaunt. 

sheep  for  a  portion 


NEWS   AND   COMMENTS 


THE  WASPS. 

The  Wasps  could  hardly  be  put  in  the  first 
class  of  Aristophanes'  comedies  as  an  act- 
ing play  :  the  aytuv  is  somewhat  long  and 
tedious  ;  the  climax  of  the  drama  is  an  orgy 
which  makes  one  regret  for  Philocleon  the 
days  when  he  was  only  jury-mad.  But  the 
Cambridge  revival  was  fully  justified,  for 
we  had  a  brilliant  spectacle,  some  very 
creditable  acting,  and,  above  all,  a  most 
entertaining  and  masterly  opera  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams.  In  this  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  age  seemed  based  on 
folk-music,  while  the  disintegrating  forces 
found  their  counterpart  in  the  suggestions 
of  Debussy.  The  fun  of  the  play  centred 
round  the  efforts  of  Philocleon  to  escape 
in  the  first  act,  round  the  dog-trial  of  the 
second  act,  which  was  somewhat  weakened 
no.  ccvn.   vol.  xxiv. 


by  the  introduction  of  men  dressed  as 
kitchen  utensils,  instead  of  the  pot  and 
ladle,  being  themselves  called  on  to  give 
evidence,  and  round  the  artistic  dancing 
of  the  young  Messrs.  Carcinus  in  the 
breakdown  dance  at  the  end.  Mr.  Robert- 
son invested  the  part  of  Philocleon  with 
marked  individuality,  making  him  indeed 
a  humorous  figure,  but  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  pathetic  ;  it  was  an  excellently 
studied  part.  Mr.  Butler  looked  extremely 
well,  and  his  delivery  of  his  lines  was 
good ;  but  when  not  actually  speaking,  he 
suppressed  himself  too  much,  and  seemed 
out  of  touch  with  what  was  going  on 
around  him — rather  like  an  undergraduate 
visiting  his  college  mission  for  the  first 
time.  The  minor  parts  were,  on  the  whole, 
well  filled,  but  either  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  Cambridge  Theatre  leave 
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something  to  be  desired,  or  several  of  the 
actors  were  very  indistinct.  The  chorus 
had  many  and  complicated  evolutions  to 
perform,  and  were  very  ably  led  by  Mr. 
Pole,  who  displayed  a  certain  business- 
like  ferocity  admirably   in    keeping   with 

the  part. 

B. 


MEDEA   AT  TERRY'S  THEATRE. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides  has  been  lately 
played  at  Terry's  Theatre  by  a  company  of 
Greeks,  with  the  assistance  of  some  English 
ladies,  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
chorus.  The  audiences  were  meagre  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  the  environment,  during 
the  performance  witnessed  by  the  present 
writer,  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  actors  to  do  justice  either  to  the 
play  or  to  themselves.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  criticise  the  acting. 

The  pronunciation  was,  of  course,  that  of 
the  modern  Greek.  Quantity  was  entirely 
disregarded ;  and  no  attempt  whatever  was 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  senarian  rhythm. 
Nor  did  the  rendering  of  the  lyric  parts  of 
the  drama  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
metrical  and  rhythmical  beauties  of  the 
dialogue.    The  choruses  of  the  Medea  are 


for  the  most  part  in  fairly  simple  dacty- 
lico-epitritic  or  logaoedic  and  dochmiac 
measures ;  but  these  were  indiscernible ; 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  music  was 
designed  with  any  idea  of  conformity  to 
the  metres.  It  was  quite  otherwise  at  the 
careful  and  intelligent  performance  of  the 
Electva  of  Sophocles  given  by  ladies  of 
the  Bedford  College  at  the  Court  Theatre 
last  summer,  when  the  dochmiacs  in  par- 
ticular were  rendered  with  the  greatest 
precision,  though  too  fast — a  defect  which 
was  perhaps  remedied  at  the  recent  repeti- 
tion of  the  performance.  It  would  seem 
that  for  the  Medea  there  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  train  properly  the  ladies  of 
the  chorus.  They  stood  in  two  rows,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  stage,  during  the  whole 
performance,  and  they  in  fact  took  little  or 
no  part  in  the  action  of  the  play.  It  was 
an  object-lesson  of  the  necessity  of  rhyth- 
mical movement,  as  well  as  of  music,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  due  effect  to  the  lyrics 
of  a  Greek  drama,,  and  to  the  part  played 
by  the  chorus  in  its  general  evolution. 

The  Electva  of  Sophocles  was  subse- 
quently given  under  conditions  similar  (it 
is  understood)  to  those  which  attended  the 
performance  of  Medea. 

M.  G.  D. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL    RECORDS 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  GELLYGAER. 


In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  Garrison 
Baths  of  Gellygaer  have  been  excavated 
by  the  Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society.  The 
work  was  a  corollary  to  their  more  impor- 
tant excavation  (in  the  years  1899-1901)  of 
the  Gellygaer  camp  itself,  the  interest  and 
value  of  which  were  widely  recognised  by 
expert  opinion  at  the  time.  The  baths 
were  an  annexe  of  the  camp,  and  have 
proved  to  be  a  very  complete  example  of 
an  establishment  of  the  kind.  One  remark- 
able feature  about  the  buildings,  '  which 
formed  a  block  some  112  feet  long,'  is  that 
they  were  twice  restored,  and  it  is  possible 
to  trace  both  the  original   plan  and    the 


form  which  they  finally  assumed.  Large 
parts  of  the  hypocaust  and  many  of  the 
flue-tiles  are  still  in  situ.  Among  the  finds 
were  a  variety  of  ornaments  and  coins,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  reigns  of  Domitian 
and  Trajan.  Of  greater  importance  were 
two  fragmentary  inscriptions,  the  larger 
of  which  fixes  the  date  of  occupation  to 
Trajan's  fifth  consulship,  and  which,  if  re- 
stored, might  run  as  follows  : 

IMP-     CAES-    DIVI  •     .WEE 
VAE-   F-   TVER-    TRAIANO 
Al'G-     GERSl-      DAC-     PON  T 
MAXIM-     TR-    P. P.P.  COS-    V 

The  left-hand  portion  of  the  slab,  of  which 
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this  is  a  fragment,  is  still  missing.  There 
may  also  have  been  inscribed  below  some 
particulars  of  the  camp-garrison  and  com- 
mander ;  cf.  the  slab  found  at  Corstopitum 
in  1 907-1 908,  of  which  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Forster  have  published  a  reproduction  on 
p.  18  of  their  short  Account  of  the  Excava- 
tions, etc.  (Reid  and  Co.,  Limited,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1909). 

The  conjectural  supplement  in  italics 
(above)  is  derived  from  a  comparison  with 
similar  inscriptions.  The  number  of  letters 
(14)  in  each  line  appears  to  be  constant. 
The  abbreviation  Maxim,  is  found  in  the 
Stannington  Diploma,1  information  with 
regard  to  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  Keeper  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  British  Antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum.  Nervae.  F. — the  name  in  full— is 
assumed  here  as  in  the  Chesters  Diploma.2 

The  Diploma  found  at  Malpas  (a  good 
many  miles  north  of  Gellygaer),  in  1812,  is 
dated  a.d.  104,  and  Gellygaer  itself  must 
have  been  garrisoned  at  about  the  same 
time.  Clinton  places  Trajan's  fifth3  consul- 

1  See  C.l.L.  vii.  1193  seq.  2  Ibid. 

;i  The  dates  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
consulships  are  determined  by  Pliny,  Epp.  ii.  11. 
10;  Panegyricus,  60.  5 ;  78.  1  ;  and  92.  2. 


ship  in  104 — wrongly,  it  would  seem,  as 
Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson  has  pointed  out  to  us 
from  the  inscription  in  C.l.L.  ii.  4796, 
'Imp.  Caes.Nerva  |  Traianus  Aug. Germ. 
Dac  I  Pont.  Max.  Trib  .  Pot.  vii.  |  Imp. 
iiii.  Cos.  v.  P.P.' (Willmanns,  934;  see  also 
Mommsen  in  Hermes,  iii.  127  sqq.),  which, 
as  the  date  of  Trajan's  first  Trib.  Pot.  was 
97  (Willmanns),  is  decisively  in  favour  of 
the  year  103.  But  as  the  Trib.  Pot.  here  is 
unnumbered,  and  as  Trajan  was  not  consul 
for  the  sixth  time  till  112,  this  slab  may 
have  been  set  up  at  any  time  between  the 
years  103  and  in  a.d.4 

The  diggings  have  now  been  filled  in  for 
the  winter ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  operations 
will  be  resumed  next  summer,  if  funds  are 
forthcoming.  The  book  of  the  excavation 
— with  full  plans,  etc. — is,  we  understand, 
in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  John  Ward, 
F.S.A.,  author  of  The  Roman  Fort  of  Gelly- 
gaer, published,  in  1903,  'by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society '  (Bemrose  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Snow  Hill,  E.C.). 


D.  A.  Slater. 


Llanishcn,  Cardiff. 


4  See  Prof.  Haverfield,  in  his  Appendix  to  Momm- 
sen's  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  revised  edition, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  380. 


MONTHLY  RECORD. 


Ephesos. — The  Austrian  excavation  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  complete  clearance  of 
the  Odeion,  which  was  begun  in  1872  by 
J.  T.  Wood,  working  for  the  British 
Museum.  This  building  now  appears  as  a 
typical  Roman  theatre,  with  sunk  orchestra 
and  low  stage.  To  the  south  of  the  Odeion, 
and  extending  beyond  it  on  either  side,  runs 
a  portico,  from  which  come  the  well-known 
Ionic  capitals  ornamented  with  bulls'  heads 
(cf.  Oesterr.  fahreshcftc,  xii.  (1909),  p.  207). 
The  columns  were  set  at  wide  intervals, 
and  at  a  later  date  additional  columns  were 
inserted  between  them.  South  of  the  por- 
tico was  an  open  square,  and  on  the  southern 
side  of  this,  opposite  the  Odeion,  a  large 
Wasserschloss,  consisting  of  a  square  central 
structure,  with  a  wing  on  either  side  ;  these 
wings  date  from  about  the  second  cen- 
tury a.d.,  and  are  considerably  later  than 


the  main  building.  In  front  of  the  whole 
was  a  large  basin,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
smaller  one,  in  front  of  the  central  portion. 
Under  Constantius  and  Constans  the  east 
wing  was  repaired,  and  probably  the  whole 
plan  of  the  basin  was  altered.  The  archi- 
tectural detail  of  this  wing,  with  the  in- 
scribed architrave,  is  almost  entirely  pre- 
served. Two  statues  of  generals  in  armour 
probably  come  from  this  building,  and 
represent  Constantius  and  Constans;  but 
both  heads  are  lost.  Parts  of  the  old  archi- 
trave were  used  in  the  restoration,  and  on 
them  are  remains  of  the  original  dedicatory 
inscription,  which  gives  the  date  of  the 
building  and  information  as  to  the  source 
of  the  water-supply.  On  the  west  wing 
the  remains  are  scanty,  and  from  the  centre 
there  is  little  more.  A  few  other  fragments 
of  statues  were  found.    The  so-called  Grave 
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of  St.  Luke  was  also  excavated,  but  with 
no  important  result.1 

Miletos. — The  excavations  of  the  Berlin 
Museum  were  continued  in  three  different 
quarters  of  the  town.  In  the  Graeco- 
Roman  district  baths  were  laid  bare,  the 
oldest  of  the  three  establishments  which 
have  been  found  at  Miletos.  They  repre- 
sent a  transitional  type,  between  the  Hellen- 
istic gymnasium  and  the  Roman  baths,  but 
there  is  no  epigraphic  evidence  to  give  their 
exact  date.  The  southern  side  of  the  South 
Market-place  was  also  cleared.  West  of 
the  Market  is  a  late  Roman  temple,  in  the 
form  of  an  early  Christian  basilica,  but 
decorated  with  busts  of  pagan  deities — 
Artemis,  Helios,  and  others.  On  the  archi- 
trave is  a  votive  inscription  of  M.  Claudius 
Menecrates  to  Sarapis  and  Isis.  The 
decoration  is  very  elaborate.  The  Hellen- 
istic city-wall  was  traced  farther  south,  and 
another  Roman  aqueduct,  hitherto  unknown, 
was  found  to  have  been  carried  over  the 
wall  on  arches. 

Exploration  was  made  round  the  later 
Temple  of  Athena,  and  various  foundations 
and  a  Roman  street  were  discovered  ;  but 
no  Mycenean  remains  occurred,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  temple.  The  votive  de- 
posits were  of  Hellenistic  date. 

In  trial  pits  which  were  sunk  in  the 
hollow  between  the  archaic  quarter  and  the 
later  city-wall  a  mass  of  early  foundations 
and  sixth-century  sherds  were  found,  thus 
adding  unexpectedly  to  the  known  extent 
of  the  archaic  Miletos.'2 

Delos. — The  excavations  of  the  French 
School  were  again  continued  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  de  Loubat  (cf.  C.R.  1908, 
p.  160).  The  ancient  harbour  was  thor- 
oughly explored — a  work  of  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  and 
the  erosion  of  the  sea.  The  result  proves 
that,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  the 
port  was  entirely  artificial,  and  not  a  natural 
harbour.  The  mouth  was  formed  by  two 
breakwaters — the  Great  Mole  on  the  north- 
west, and  a  smaller  structure  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Inside  the  harbour  were  quays 
of  masonry  on  east  and  south,  and  on  the 
north  a  rough  wall   of  rocks.      All  these 

1  Arch.  Anzeiger,  1909,  p.  87.         -  Ibid.,  p.  88. 


exist  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition,  being 
displaced   and   buried    in    the   deep    mud. 
The  two  agoras  which  opened  on  to  the 
harbour  were  also  found  to  be  of  artificial 
construction — on  the   north   the  Agora    of 
Theophrastos,  and  on  the  south  the  Agora 
of  the   Competaliasts  ;  the  long  quay  be- 
tween them  lay  in  front  of  the  Terrace  of 
the  Temenos  of  Apollo  and  the  Portico  of 
Philip.     The  Great  Mole  was  a  confused 
mass  of  granite  blocks  heaped  up  in  the  sea.. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  harbour.     First  this  mole  was 
built,  which  is  of  necessity  as  old  as  the 
port  itself.    No  precise  date  can  be  assigned 
to  its  construction,  but  some  indication  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact   that  where  it 
leaves  the  shore  pottery  of  Mycenean  and 
archaic    Greek    fabrics   were    discovered. 
The  building  of  the  quays  appears  to  have 
followed  the  growth  of  the  sanctuary.    The 
northern  portion  is  exactly  parallel  with  the 
Terrace  of  the  Temenos,  and  the  pottery 
found  there  shows  it  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  eighth  century  B.C.     The  southern  por- 
tion is  similarly  connected  with  the  Portico 
of  Philip,  and  is  obviously  of  later  date 
than  the  rest.    The  quay  which  formed  the 
southern    anchorage,    at    right    angles    to 
these,  is  of  peculiar  construction,  and  dates 
from  a  still  more  recent  period ;  while  the 
smaller  mole,  which  marks  the  completion 
of  the  harbour,   is  later  again  than  this. 
The  rock  wall  which  protects  the  Agora  of 
Theophrastos  is  no  doubt  the  x(VaTCt  re- 
ferred to  in  the  inscription  celebrating  the 
Epimeletes  ;  it  probably  represents  the  last 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  esplanade, 
and  belongs  actually  to  the  time  of  Theo- 
phrastos, the  second   half  of  the    second 
century  b.c.     The  wall  was  useless  as  a 
quay,  and  the  depth  of  water  by  it  was  very 
slight.     The  deepest  part  of  the  harbour 
was  along  the  opposite  quay,  on  the  south 
side,  where  the  biggest  ships  could  come 
to  anchor. 

The  Agora  of  Theophrastos  was  found 
to  consist  of  two  artificial  deposits  of 
different  periods,  the  part  near  the  sea 
being  by  far  the  later.  The  work  of 
Theophrastos  seems  to  have  been  only  the 
enlargement  of  the  place  and  making  the 
sea-wall.      There   are    remains    of    many 
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buildings  in  the  agora,  but  all  razed  to  the 
ground ;  they  were  probably  commercial 
edifices,  and  some  at  least  are  later  than 
the  time  of  Theophrastos,  the  foundations 
of  whose  monument  are  partly  covered  by 
them. 

To  the  north-west  of  this  agora,  between 
the  Hypostyle  Hall  and  the  seashore,  stood 
a  mass  of  buildings  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  docks  or  warehouses.  They  are 
now  shown  to  have  been  dwelling-houses, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town, 
which  was  at  all  periods  established  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  port.  The 
lowest  walls  are  very  ancient,  and  contain 
potsherds  of  Mycenean  date. 

The  survey  of  Delos  had  indicated  that 
the  lower  course  of  the  Inopos,  the  only 
river  of  the  island,  was  at  some  time  in 
the  historical  period  drained  and  built  over; 
but  no  new  bed  was  found,  nor  could  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  be  explained. 
The  last  excavations  show  that  the  torrent 
was  dammed  at  the  point  where  it  met  the 
hill  in  which  the  theatre  is  built.  Its 
water  was  caught  in  a  large  reservoir, 
some  fifty  yards  long  and  ten  wide,  which 
is  built  of  white  marble  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  Hypostyle  Hall  (late  third  century 
b.c).  On  the  two  long  sides  and  on  one 
short  side  are  walls ;  the  river  entered  at 
the  open  side,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a 
marble  platform,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
descending  to  give  access  to  the  various 
levels  of  the  water.  The  size  of  the  re- 
servoir was  subsequently  reduced.  An 
elaborate  system  of  subsidiary  reservoirs 
and  aqueducts  disposed  of  the  overflow, 
and  the  supply  was  kept  up  by  springs  as 
well  as  from  the  river.  This,  moreover, 
was  not  the  only  place  in  which  the  Inopos 
was  stopped;  there  are  two  large  excava- 
tions on  its  upper  course,  from  which  the 
flow  could  be  controlled. 

The  excavation  of  the  Temenos  of 
Apollo,  which  had  been  in  progress  since 
1904,  is  now  complete,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments are  laid  bare.  The  sanctuary  of 
Artemis,  which  was  included  in  that  of 
Apollo,  contains  two  temples,  the  larger 
being  more  ancient ;  it  was  apparently 
destroyed  in  antiquity,  and  only  the  poros 
foundations  survive.     The  smaller  temple 


is  elevated  on  a  high  platform  of  granite  ; 
it  is  amphiprostyle  tetrastyle  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  belongs  at  the  earliest  to  the 
third  century  B.C.  The  cella  is  incor- 
porated in  the  building  without  being  an 
integral  part  of  it;  the  construction  is  rough 
and  primitive  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  the 
original  naos  of  Artemis,  anterior  even  to 
the  Great  Temple. 

On  the  south  of  the  Artemision  is  a 
building  containing  an  apse  and  surrounded 
by  a  Doric  portico,  of  which  the  columns 
are  joined  halfway  up  by  a  marble  barrier. 
It  was  not  a  Treasury  nor  a  Bouleuterion, 
as  such  apsidal  buildings  are  generally 
said  to  be ;  yet  the  paved  road  leading  to 
it  from  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  votive 
monuments  in  its  neighbourhood,  show 
that  it  was  a  place  of  importance.  From 
its  position  in  front  of  the  three  temples  of 
Apollo,  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  haw- 
been  an  altar. 

South-west  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  is 
a  long  edifice,  divided  along  its  length  by 
columns.  The  excavation  has  proved  that 
the  marble  of  which  it  is  built  is  Naxian, 
as  is  also  that  of  the  monuments  which 
stand  near  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  01/cos  Na£iW  often  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions.  The  base  of  the  Colossos 
of  the  Naxians  is  close  by.  The  con- 
struction is  of  the  sixth  century  ;  the  de- 
corative remains  include  Gorgon  antefixes 
and  Ionic  bases  and  capitals  of  very  archaic 
style. 

North  of  the  Dionysion  is  another  build- 
ing, divided  by  columns ;  it  contains  no 
evidence  of  its  identity,  but  on  an  Ionic 
column  which  stands. on  part  of  the  founda- 
tions there  has  now  been  found  an  archaic 
inscription,  very  mutilated,  but  certainly  a 
dedication  to  Athena.  The  building  may 
be  a  Temple  of  Athena. 

The  great  Temple  of  Apollo  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  level  of  the  rock,  but  no 
older  structure  was  found  beneath  it.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  is  that  the  building 
is  of  different  periods :  the  substructure, 
with  the  colonnade  and  frieze,  of  the  fifth 
or  fourth  century  B.C.  ;  the  pediments  and 
cornice  not  earlier  than  the  third.  This  is 
due  either  to  restoration  or  to  the  com- 
pletion  of    an    unfinished    building ;    the 
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latter  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  columns  are  in  a  rough  state  and  were 
never  fluted.  In  several  places  under  the 
sanctuary  the  early  dwelling-houses  were 
again  found,  with  Mycenean,  Geometric, 
and  Ionian  vases  ;  the  latest  fabric  found 
in  this  place  is  the  Protocorinthian.  A 
good  find  of  early  pottery  occurred  by  the 
Artemision  portico. 

Behind  the  Great  Portico  was  found  a 
public  fountain,  not  unlike  the  Inopos 
reservoir  in  form,  with  three  walls  and  a 
flight  of  stairs  ;  but  on  the  open  side  was 
a  Doric  colonnade,  of  which  the  entablature 
was  probably  wooden,  as  no  marble  frag- 
ments exist.  Remains  of  terra-cotta  facing 
tiles  were  found.  There  was  a  roof,  carried 
by  a  single  column  in  the  centre.  The 
date  is  early  in  the  fifth  century,  with  re- 
storations at  the  end  of  the  second.  There 
is  a  mutilated  inscription  of  the  fifth 
century,  containing  police  regulations  for 
the  use  of  the  place ;  and  on  a  marble  . — 
relief  of  the  second  century,  representing  »  Comp tes-Rendus  de  I'Acad.,  1909,  p.  397. 


three  goddesses  seated  and  a  Herm,  is  a 
votive  inscription  :    --dpios  "^Teprivos  2tto- 
piov  Xi'/x</>cus  Mivoicrii'.    The  fountain  Minoe 
is  often  mentioned   in   other   inscriptions. 
At   the   bottom   of  the   basin,   under  the 
rubbish  of  walls  and   roof,  another  relief 
was  found,  in  bronze.     The  subject  is  a 
sacrifice  :    Artemis,    dressed   in    high -girt 
chiton  and    boots   and   holding  two  large 
torches,  sets   light   to   the  offering  on  an 
altar.      In  front  of   the  altar  is  a   young 
Satyr,  who  blows  upon  the  flame  ;  behind 
the  goddess  another  Satyr  carries  on  his 
head  the  animal  for  the  sacrifice,  and  in  his 
hand  a  wine-jug  ;    beyond  the  group  is  a 
statuette  of  Artemis  on  a  high  pillar.    This 
bronze  relief  is  a  unique  find  at   Delos. 
The    only    other     considerable    piece     of 
scuplture  is  a  torso,  with  arms  preserved, 
of  an  archaic  '  Apollo.'  There  was  the  usual 
mass  of  inscriptions,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  forthcoming  Delian  Corpus.1 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  August  (p.  1  3)  you 
say  :  '  Our  readers  know  that  Greek  is  a  dead 
language  at  the  Antipodes  ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  it  has  not  yet  come  to 
life.' 

This  observation  is  a  little  hard  upon  some  of  us 
who,  beginning  with  no  less  a  person  than  Badham. 
have  been  teaching  Greek  here  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  So  far  as  this  State  (Victoria)  is 
concerned,  I  cannot  see  that  Greek  is  any  more  a 
dead  language  than  it  is  in  England.  It  is  a  com- 
pulsory subject  for  the  Arts  Degree  in  this  Uni- 
versity, and  my  own  class  in  Greek  numbers  nearly 
one  hundred  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  two 
thousand  undergraduates  have  passed  through  my 
own  hands. 

Greek  is  taught  in  all  the  Australian  Universities 
and  in  the  chief  schools,  and  whatever  antagonism 
there  may  be  to  the  classics,  it  is  generally  felt 
by  persons  interested  in  the  question  that,  on  its 
merits,  Greek  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  literary 
or  linguistic  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

I  may  perhaps  mention  that  Greek  plays  have 
several  times  been  performed  by  the  affiliated 
colleges  of  this  University  to  very  large  audiences 
drawn  from  all  manner  of  representative  people. 


The  performance  of  the  Alcestis  under  the  direction 

of  Dr.  Deeper,  the  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  was 

fully  as  artistic  and  sumptuous  as  any  Cambridge 

performance  of  which  I  can  speak,  and  was  received 

with    immense    enthusiasm    by    some    seventeen 

hundred  persons. 

T.  G.  Tucker. 

The  University,  Melbourne,  October  gth,  1909. 

[We  apologize  for  our  hasty  expression.  The  fact 
is,  we  had  in  mind  the  schools  and  the  general 
population,  not  those  who  take  an  Arts  course  at 
the  University  ;  and  we  should  apply  the  same 
expression  to  the  majority  of  English  schools, 
which  do  not  prepare  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
—Ed.  C.  R. 


ON   SUETONIUS,  DIVUS  JULIUS,  79.  2.— A 
REJOINDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Sir,— While  tendering  my  thanks  to  Professor 
Norwood  for  quoting  a  passage  of  Bacon  in  con- 
nection with  Suetonius,  Divus  Julius.  79.  2,  I  must 
join  issue  with  him  as  to  the  value  of  that  passage 
for  the  elucidation  of  Suetonius'  text. 
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Firstly,  the  exuberant  imaginativeness  of  Bacon's 
exposition  tells  against  him.  All  that  is  known  of 
Caesar's  diction  indicates  that  he  did  not  indulge 
in  exquisite  innuendo,  but  cultivated  an  unusually 
straightforward  style  of  speech.  Moreover,  Caesar 
addressed  the  retort  in  question,  not  to  an  academy, 
but  to  an  ordinary  town  crowd.  Under  such  circum- 
stances excess  of  cleverness  would  have  been  merely 
stupid. 

Secondly,  Bacon's  explanation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Caesar  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
to  institute  a  permanent  autocracy  in  Rome,  and 
was  prepared  to  brazen  out  this  resolve  before  the 
public.  The  former  of  these  suppositions,  though 
probable  enough,  is  not  an  assured  fact ;  the  latter 
is  certainly  untrue.  A  perusal  of  Cassius  Dio's 
detailed  and  well-balanced  account  will  make  it 
abundantly  plain    that    Caesar's  attitude  towards 


public  opinion,  far  from  showing  the  /xtyaXo^vxia 
which  Bacon  takes  for  granted  in  him,  was  singu- 
larly embarrassed  and  hesitating. 

Thirdly,  I  would  repeat  the  point  which  I 
laboured  to  make  plain  in  my  previous  note,  that 
'  Caesar  '  in  the  year  44  B.C.  was  nothing  but  a  family 
name.  Far  from  being  a  superior  title  to  '  rex,'  it 
was  no  title  at  all. 

If  these  arguments  are  valid,  it  follows  that  the 
readings  regent  and  regem  are  equally  inadmissible, 
and  that  there  remains  no  option  but  to  read  Regem. 
The  further  fact  that  Rcgem  is  only  to  be  found  in 
obsolete  books,  and  has  been  cast  out  by  all  modern 
editors,  not  merely  from  the  text,  but  from  the 
apparatus  criticus,  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  my  note  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Classical  Review. 

M.  Caspari. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  QUESTION. 


The  new  development  to  which  I  refer 
is  Mr.  Snow's  proposal,  advocated  with 
ability  and  received  with  cordiality,  viz.  that 
we  should  discontinue  Latin  prose  and  so 
find  time  for  Greek.  A  large  part  of  the 
pamphlet,  How  to  Save  Greek,  is  occupied 
with  suggestions  which  concern  University 
examinations.  Many  of  these  are  interest- 
ing and  important :  some,  I  confess,  strike 
me  as  rather  visionary,  but  I  wish  to  leave 
on  one  side  all  that  do  not  directly  concern 
the  school  age  of  boys,  and  consider  in  parti- 
cular the  opinion  that  composition  in  Greek 
or  Latin  should  be  confined  to  a  very  small 
and  select  minority.  (How  select,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  last  sentence  on  p.  17.) 

It  is  needless  to  express  agreement  with 
much  that  is  urged  in  defence  of  this  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Snow  laments  over  the  heinous 
ignorance  shown  by  youths  of  eighteen  and 
nineteen  of  Greek  and  Latin  life  and  litera- 
ture, and  thinks  to  mend  it  by  greatly 
increasing  their  reading.  It  is  quite  true 
that  boys'  ignorance  is  very  distressing 
and  often  very  surprising;  but  it  would 
be  a  grievous  mistake  to  conceive  of  it 
as  confined  to  classical  subjects.  In 
this  country  it  is,  and  has  for  centuries 
been,  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  if  the 
remedy  should  mend  it,  something  that  has 
long  seemed  like  an  ingrained  character- 
istic of  young  Englishmen  will  have  been 
brought  to  a  close. 

no.   ccvm.      VOL.    XXIV. 


Now,  the  first  criticism  I  would  offer  is 
a  prosaic  one.  Mr.  Snow  seems  to  hope 
for  a  large  amount  of  time  to  be  saved  by 
the  abolition  of  Latin  prose.  But  in  most 
schools  it  would  amount  to  less  than  an  hour 
a  week.  He  mentions  in  one  place  that '  in 
all  sensible  schools  '  verses  are  confined  to 
the  select  few,  and  I  gather  that  he  would 
continue  this  exercise  in  their  case.  So  this 
hour  a  week  is  all  that  we  have  to  seize 
upon.  It  is  miserably  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  Mr.  Snow  has  in  view.  Fancy 
the  optimism  which  would  forecast  a  real 
increase  of  interest  in  Cleisthenes  and 
Caius  Gracchus  and  Polycleitus  and 
Scopas  and  Agricola  and  a  swarm  of  other 
worthies,  all  from  one  extra  hour  a  week  ! 

I  gather,  however,  from  one  or  two 
passages  in  the  pamphlet  that  time  is  to 
be  gained  from  teaching  the  minimum  of 
grammar.  But,  apparently,  less  than  the 
minimum  is  taught  already.  The  Public 
Schools  have  been  warned  by  the  Joint 
Board  that  the  standard  of  grammatical 
knowledge  is  seriously  low.  We  are  being 
exhorted  to  raise  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Snow 
would  reply  that  if  the  Joint  Board  were 
wiser  they  would  say  nothing  about  the  de- 
cline of  grammar,  but  merely  note  it  as  an 
indication  of  coming  enlightenment.  The 
question,  however,  whether  it  indicates 
enlightenment  or  obfuscation  is  pressing 
for   an   answer,   and    I    do   not    find    any 
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guidance     towards     an     answer     in     the 
pamphlet. 

The  point  is  really  very  simple,  but  it 
demands  practical  experience.  Quite  half 
of  the  boys  who  learn  Latin  and  Greek 
are  perpetually  making  nonsense  of  their 
authors  because  they  ignore  rules  of 
grammar.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  believe  that  this  evil  can  be 
remedied  by  teaching  less  grammar  than 
he  does  now.  It  is  found  that  if  he  teaches 
more,  the  number  of  blunders  remains  pro- 
vokingly  the  same  as  it  now  is ;  but  that 
if  he  teaches  less,  the  number  increases 
with  alarming  rapidity.  Is  this  symptom 
to  be  ignored  ? 

Parenthetically,  I  may  remark  that  at 
this  point  Dr.  Rouse's  plea  for  oral  teaching 
ought  to  be  noticed.  I  pass  it  by,  reluc- 
tantly, because  for  many  years  to  come 
masters  will  not  be  able  to  teach  orally  in 
Greek  and  Latin  so  well  as  to  clear  away 
the  difficulties  which  confront  Mr.  Snow 
and  other  reformers  of  to-day. 

And  again,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
'  Teach  no  Latin  prose ' ;  but  Mr.  Snow 
can  hardly  expect  teachers  to  abandon 
sentences  in  the  early  stages  of  Latin,  and 
if  it  be  supposed  that  this  stage  is  over  and 
done  with  in  a  few  months'  time,  I  answer 
that  that  may  be  the  case  with  a  few  boys, 
but  it  is  conspicuously  not  the  case  with 
the  majority — supposing,  that  is,  that  the 
old  ideal  of  training  in  accuracy  still  sur- 
vives. Many  boys  never  get  beyond  this 
stage,  if  their  teachers  are  aiming  at 
grounding  them  soundly  in  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  Of  course,  if  no  attempt  at 
grounding  them  is  to  be  made,  they  may 
leave  off  sentences  as  soon  as  the  teacher 
is  tired  of  teaching  them.  But  then  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question, 
Why  should  they  ever  begin  ?  In  short, 
why  should  these  boys  learn  Latin  at  all  ? 

This  is  just  the  question  that  Mr.  Snow 
has  passed  by.  He  suggests  that  in 
English  schools  the  German  ideal  be 
pursued,  which  I  take  to  be  the  bringing 
the  young  minds  into  contact  with  the  life 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  he  omits  to 
notice  that  if  this  is  the  only  object  in 
view,  we  should  achieve  it  more  success- 
fully with  70  per  cent,  of  the  schoolboys  if 


they  read  English  books  about  Greece  and 
Rome  than  classical  authors,  through  whom 
they  move  uneasily  for  some  eight  or  ten 
years. 

And  let  it  be  noticed  that  if  Mr.  Snow's 
suggestion  were  adopted  for  all  boys  from 
the  beginning  of  their  working  at  Latin, 
they  would  move  through  these  authors  still 
more  uneasily  in  the  future  than  they  do 
to-day.  For  if  experience  teaches  anything 
at  all,  it  teaches  that  a  mediocre  boy  by 
wrestling  with  graduated  sentences,  and 
still  more,  I  should  say,  with  verses, 
acquires  some  power  of  making  out  the 
sense  of  a  sentence  in  Caesar,  Xenophon, 
and  Cicero ;  and  that  if  he  does  no  sen- 
tences and  no  verses  he  acquires  less 
power — so  little,  in  short,  that  at  eighteen 
he  is  completely  at  sea  in  Sophocles  or 
Tacitus.  I  say  a  mediocre  boy,  not  a 
clever  boy  nor  a  German,  nor  a  Scotch  boy, 
but  a  mediocre,  well -nourished  English 
boy. 

Therefore,  we  are  left  in  bewilderment  as 
to  how  many  boys  Mr.  Snow's  suggestion 
applies.  It  is  arguable,  no  doubt,  that  some 
boys  who  in  the  public  schools  continue 
classics  until  nineteen  get  little  good  from 
their  weekly  prose  after  they  have  ceased 
to  improve.  I  should  say  about  30  per  cent, 
would  be  the  amount.  It  would  comprise 
those  who  fail  to  become  scholars,  but  yet 
master  the  ordinary  syntax  and  use  it  cor- 
rectly. They  have  sucked  out  the  advantage 
of  some  logical  thinking,  and  they  have 
acquired  a  vocabulary,  and  they  have  ascer- 
tained fairly  definitely  that  some  construc- 
tions are  right  and  some  are  wrong.  But 
the  time  comes  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  these  boys— not  the  clever,  but  the 
mediocre,  as  I  have  to  repeat — can  go  on 
using  their  small  stock-in-trade  of  construc- 
tions without  adding  to  them  nor  getting 
any  nearer  towards  writing  anything  stylish, 
or  in  the  least  like  Latin ;  and  from  that 
moment  they  cease  to  progress.  Un- 
doubtedly these  individuals  gain  very  little, 
if  anything,  from  the  weekly  exercise 
during  the  years  sixteen  to  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen ;  but  their  number  is  small,  and  tends 
to  dwindle,  because  so  many  of  them  at  six- 
teen and  a  half  drop  'composition'  and 
take  to  history,  or  science,  or  modern  Ian- 
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guages.  So  that  in  regard  to  Mr.  Snow's 
proposal,  the  position  is  as  follows :  Up  to, 
roughly,  fourteen,  all  boys  must  do  sen- 
tences or  elementary  prose  if  they  are  to 
learn  to  read  Latin.  The  laggards  must  go 
on  indefinitely,  till  all  attempt  to  teach 
them  the  language  is  abandoned.  From 
fourteen  to  nineteen  the  clever  boys  must  of 
course  practise  prose,  unless  they  are  to  be 
barred  from  a  real  literary  accomplishment. 
(Whether  Mr.  Snow  contemplates  this  I  am 
not  sure.)  There  remain  a  few  who  would 
not  be  injured,  boys  who  cannot  write 
Latin,  but  are  intelligent  enough  to  read 
fairly  well.  But  their  number  is  small, 
and  the  time  they  would  gain  would  be 
wholly  useless  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

In  short,  the  course  of  this  controversy 
shows  that  while  schoolmasters  often  dis- 
play ignorance  of  University  requirements, 
L'niversity  authorities  are  quite  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  central  questions  con- 
nected with  the  schools.  There  is  urgent 
need  of  consultation  and  probing  into  the 
workings  of  young  minds  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  subjects.  Professor 
A.  D.  Godley,  for  instance,  in  to-day's 
Times,  says  that  the  object  of  learning  Latin 
and  Greek  is  to  introduce  boys  to  great 
literatures.  Others  have  said  that  Livy 
and  Thucydides  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  principles  of  history  and  poli- 
tics. Both  pleas,  of  course,  are  true  with 
regard  to  boys  who  reach  a  certain  standard, 
but  ludicrously  untrue  about  the  remainder. 
Thucydides  is  not  the  key  to  ancient  history 
to  a  boy  who  never  will  know  at  which  end 
of  any  sentence  to  begin.  It  would  be  just 
as  rational  to  say  that  a  quick-set  hedge  is 
the  entrance  to  a  pasture.  The  Greek 
author  to  a  dullard  is  a  barrier  of  the  most 


formidable  kind.  If  he  had  never  heard 
the  name,  he  might  some  day  be  induced  to 
read  the  book  in  English.  As  it  is,  he 
shrinks  for  life  not  only  from  Thucydides 
in  the  original,  but  from  Jowett's  trans- 
lation, and  everything  else  to  do  with 
Greece. 

Nearly  all  writers  and  speakers  on  this 
topic  ignore  the  enormous  difference  be- 
tween human  brains.  If  it  is  considered,  it 
will  be  felt  to  demand  a  different  programme 
for  the  quick  and  the  slow ;  and  this  leads 
to  a  suggestion  which,  though  it  concerns 
University  matters,  I  will  venture  to  make 
in  conclusion. 

All  boys  should  be  induced  to  learn  Greek 
till  sixteen  and  a  half,  who,  it  is  thought, 
will  profit  more  by  reading  the  original 
authors  than  translations,  wholly  inde- 
pendently of  any  '  gymnastic '  effect  of 
puzzling  out  sentences.  (This  last  object,  1 
assume,  is  provided  for  by  their  work  in 
Latin.)  So  restricted,  the  '  Grecians  '  would 
correspond  fairly  to  honour  men  in  all  sub- 
jects, except  a  minority,  who  are  found 
hopeless  in  classics,  but  quick  in  science  or 
mathematics  or  history,  or,  possibly,  modern 
languages.  These  should  be  exempted 
from  the  Greek  along  with  the  Pass  men, 
but  should  offer  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  own  subject  instead,  which  would  be 
learnt  during  the  later  years  of  their  school 
life. 

This  is  a  conservative  proposal,  and 
would  leave  '  Grecians  '  still  numerous ;  but 
I  doubt  if  it  is  safe  to  go  farther  in  exemp- 
tion till  the  exact  effect  of  the  two  languages 
on  second-class  men  has  been  more  care- 
fully studied,  and  some  substitute,  if  re- 
quired, has  been  devised. 

E.    LVTTELTON. 


TWO  INSTANCES  OF  SYMBOLISM  IN  THE  SIXTH  AENEID. 


In  two  passages  in  the  Sixth  Aencid  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  traces  of 
symbolism — in  other  words,  that  below 
the  superficial  meaning  of  these  passages 
lies  a  deeper  significance.  The  passages 
are  14-33  an^  707-709. 

I,    lines    14-33.       ^n    tne    temple    of 


Apollo,  dedicated  by  Daedalus  at  Cumae, 
are  four  scenes,  or  rather  stories,  wrought 
by  Daedalus  himself,  and  seen  by  Aeneas 
just  before  he  consults  the  Sibyl.  I  have 
used  the  word  story  rather  than  scene, 
because  I  think  the  description  by  Virgil 
makes  it  clear  that  he  is  thinking  not  of 
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definite  moments  in  the  stories,  but  of  their 
general  outline ;  it  would,  for  instance,  be 
impossible  to  reproduce  with  any  certainty 
what  he  describes.  There  are  four  of  these 
episodes,  two  occurring  in  Athens,  and  two 
in  Crete  :— The  death  of  Androgeos  (i),  and 
the  choice  by  lot  of  the  expiatory  victims 
(2),  make  the  two  Athenian  scenes.  The 
corresponding  Cretan  scenes  represent 
Pasiphae  and  the  Minotaur  (3),  and  the 
Labyrinth  (4). 

Virgil's  phrase  '  the  death  (letum)  of 
Androgeos  '  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  which 
of  the  various  legends  concerning  Andro- 
geos he  adopts.  As  to  the  penalty  exacted 
by  Minos,  the  story  runs  that  seven  youths 
and  seven  maidens  were  chosen  by  lot  for 
sending  as  expiatory  victims.  Virgil's  ac- 
count speaks,  as  the  commentators  notice, 
only  of  the  seven  young  men.  A  possible 
explanation  of  this  is  that  he  is  thinking  of 
Theseus'  part  in  the  story,  how  he  volun- 
teered to  go  when  the  time  came  for  the 
casting  of  lots, l  stat  ductis  sortibus  uvna. 
That  Theseus  is  prominent  in  Virgil's 
thoughts  throughout  is  obvious  from  his 
description  of  the  fourth  scene,  which, 
whatever  was  actually  represented,  unmis- 
takably recalls  the  escape  of  Theseus  from 
the  Labyrinth  by  means  of  Ariadne's  gift, 
the  thread  furnished  by  Daedalus  himself. 
Moreover,  if  further  proof  were  wanted,  we 
have  it  in  the  phraseology,  which  through- 
out is  reminiscent  of  Catullus'  description 
of  the  same  story.2 

The  description  of  the  four  episodes  is 
followed  by  the  famous  passage,  explaining 
the  absence  of  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus  : 

Tu  quoque  magnam 
Partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare, 

haberes. 
Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro  ; 
Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
Virgil  originated  the  story  that  Daedalus 
founded  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Cumae, 
and  he  certainly  is  responsible  for  the  choice 
of  the  episodes  represented  at  its  entrance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  probable 

1  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  xvii. 

2  Catullus,  64,  lines  76-115;  see  Conington, 
pass'tn,  and  other  commentators. 


that  the  selection  would  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  situation  of  Aeneas.  This  expecta- 
tion is  increased  by  the  allusion  to  the  strong 
bond  of  affection  between  Daedalus  and 
Icarus,  bis  patriae  cecidere  manus,  reminding 
us  that  it  is  largely  in  the  hope  of  visiting 
Anchises  that  Aeneas  consults  the  Sibyl. 
Moreover,  a  parallelism  between  the  story 
of  the  sculptures  and  the  situation  of  Aeneas 
is  suggested  by  the  number  of  the  victims 
wrhich  Aeneas  is  to  sacrifice — seven  bulls 
and  seven  sheep  (lines  38  and  39),  a  number 
which  recalls  that  of  the  Athenian  youths 
(line  21).  It  may  be  said  that  seven  is  an 
obvious  sacrificial  number,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  universal  in  Virgil.  The  sacrifice 
at  the  funeral  of  Anchises  consists  of  three 
pairs,  that  is  of  six  victims  (Aen.  V.  96, 
97).  The  sacrifice  at  Avernus  consists 
of  four  bulls  and  two  other  victims  (Aen. 
VI.  243-251).  The  sacrifice  of  Aristaeus 
to  placate  the  offended  Orpheus  consists 
of  two  sets  of  four,  that  is  of  eight  victims 
(Georg.  IV.  550,  551). 

So,  then,  it  seems  that  the  labyrinth — the 
entangled  maze  from  wdiich  return  is  im- 
possible, save  with  the  clue  given  by  its 
maker — must  be  intentionally  suggestive 
of  the  underworld,  where  Aeneas  was  to 
wander  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sibyl 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Golden  Bough, 
the  sign  that  his  enterprise  had  received 
divine  sanction.  That  this  analogy  was  in 
the  poet's  mind  is,  I  think,  made  clear  by 
his  language.  After  Aeneas  has  asked  per- 
mission to  visit  Anchises,  the  Sibyl  replies 
(126-129)  that  entrance  is  easy  enough — 

Sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

Hie  labor  repeats  the  phrase  which  intro- 
duces the  description  of  the  labyrinth  (27), 

Hie  labor  ille  domus  et  inextricabilis  error, 

and  so  carries  back  the  reader's  thoughts 
to  the  fourth  of  the  pictured  scenes. 

II,  lines  707-709.  The  purified  souls, 
seen  by  Aeneas  gathering  round  the  stream 
of  Lethe  before  re-incarnation,  are  com- 
pared by  Virgil  to  bees  in  summer  visiting 
flowers  and  hovering  round  white  lilies. 
The  simile  is  not  novel.  Here,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  Virgil  has  followed  Apol- 
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lonius  Rhodius,  who  (I.  879,  ff.)  compares 
the  Lemnian  women  to  bees  coming  from 
the  rock,  and  hovering  round  fair  lilies, 
gathering  sweets  in  a  dewy  meadow.  Apol- 
Jonius  himself  has  followed  the  Homeric 
simile  (II.  II.  87  ff.),  which  likens  the 
assembling  Greeks  to  bees  collecting  honey 
from  flowers.  The  interesting  point  lies, 
not  in  the  originality  of  the  simile,  but  in 
its  choice  by  Virgil  for  the  place  where  it 
occurs.1 

The  bee  is  a  creature  of  special  sanctity 
among  the  ancients,  and  has  special  associa- 
tions with  birth,  death,  and  re-incarnation.'2 
Thus,  in  Porphyry"s  Cave  of  the  Nymphs 
(18),  the  bees  of  the  Homeric  passage 
(Homer,  Od.  XIII.  106)  are  allegorically 
interpreted  as  souls,  and  in  particular  as 
souls  returning  to  re-birth  in  this  world.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  understood  as 
confusing  the  poetic  symbolism  of  Virgil 
with  the  systematic  allegorising  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  The  souls  assembled  at  Lethe's 
stream  are  not  bees,  but  are  like  bees,  just 
as  the  Golden  Bough  is  like  the  mistletoe 
(A en.  VI.  205-209).  The  author  of  the 
Sixth  Aeneid  is  no  archaeologist  or  historian. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  it  is  prob- 
able that  fuller  knowledge  of  the  associa- 
tions that  have  gathered  round  bees  and 
misletoe  will  help  to  the  understanding  of 
Virgil's  passage. 

However,  we  need  not  go  beyond  Virgil 
himself  for  a  statement  of  his  associations 
with  the  bee.  Re-incarnation  could  hardly 
be  more  clearly  suggested  than  by  the  story 
in  the  Fourth  Geovgic  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  bee-life  from  the  dead  body  of  a 
bull,  after  due  propitiation  by  Lethaean 
poppies  has  been  made  to  Orpheus.  Earlier 
in  the  same  poem  (206-208)  we  are  reminded 
that,  though  the  individual  bees  perish,  the 

1  For  another  instance  where  Virgil  has  fol- 
lowed, but  not  reproduced,  a  simile  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  see  Conington's  note  on  Aen.  VI.  309: 
'  Putting  the  similes  side  by  side,  we  may  see  that 
there  is  a  delicate  propriety  in  Virgil's  which  is 
wanting  to  Apollonius'.' 

-  For  a  complete  account  of  the  bee  as  '  em- 
blematic of  a  fresh  incarnation,'  as  'a  symbol  of 
immortality,  if  not  of  re-incarnation,'  as  '  a  sacred 
animal  closely  associated  with  the  birth  and  death 
of  the  soul,'  see  the  article  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  in 
the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  xv.,  p.  1. 


race  remains  immortal,  At  genus  immovtale 
manet.  Most  significant  of  all  is  the  sug- 
gested explanation  of  the  special  virtue  of 
the  bee  in  the  view  of  '  certain  persons ' 
(219-227),  that  the  bees  partake  of  ethereal 
draughts,  haustus  aethereos,  this  same  ethereal 
element,  aethevium  scnsum  atque  aural  simplicis 
ignem,  being  described  in  the  great  speech 
of  Anchises  as  the  only  part  left  to  the  soul 
after  its  complete  purgation  {Aen.  VI.  747). 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  bee  in  Virgil's 
mind  was  closely  associated  with  the  idea 
of  the  re-incarnation  of  the  purified  soul, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  souls  gathered 
round  Lethe  to  hovering  bees  gains  sug- 
gestiveness  from  this  fact. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  there 
is  any  special  point  in  the  choice  of  the 
flower  visited  by  the  bees,  Candida  civcum 
lilia.  The  lily  is  not  specially  associated 
with  bees  in  the  numerous  passages  where 
bees'  favourite  flowers  are  described  by 
Virgil.  Low-growing  plants,  cassia,  ver- 
vain, thyme,  are  the  most  commonly  named. 
In  eleven  such  passages  from  Eclogues  and 
Georgics,3  there  is  no  mention  of  lilies  in 
association  with  bees.  Lilies,  albaque  civcum 
lilia,  grow  among  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  the  Corycian  old  man  (Georg.  IV.  130), 
who  also  keeps  bees  and  grows  fruit.  But 
it  is  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  rather  than 
its  utility,  that  Virgil  is  thinking  in  that 
passage.  Lilies  appear  among  an  offering 
of  flowers  in  the  Second  Eclogue  (line  45) ; 
they  are  in  the  wreath  round  the  head  of 
Sylvanus  in  the  Tenth  Eclogue  (line  25) ; 
with  red  and  white  lilies  are  compared  the 
cheeks  of  Lavinia  (Aen.  XII.  68) ;  lilies  are 
to  be  strewn  at  the  death  of  the  young 
Marcellus4  (Aen.  VI.  883). 

It  does  not  seem  possible  from  these 
passages  to  infer  anything  definite  as  to 
Virgil's  associations  with  white  lilies.  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  any  conclusive 
evidence  elsewhere  that  the  white  lily  is  a 
symbol  of  immortality.  Some  indications 
that  this  is  so  are  perhaps  discoverable  in 
post-classical  traditions. 

The  Florentine  painters  have  so  familiar  - 

8  Ed.  I.  54;  V.  77;  X.  30.  Gcorg.  II.  213; 
IV.  30,  54,  109,  160,  181,  270,  304. 

4  The  above  list  exhausts  the  occasions  where 
Virgil  uses  the  word  lilia. 
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ised  us  with  the  white  lily  as  a  symbol  of 
purity  that  its  other  associations  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked.  But  a  medieval  writer1 
on  symbolism  says  that  the  lily  symbolises 
'  Sand 'it as  Castitas  Aeternitas,'  and  another 
curious  passage  quoted  in  the  Spicilegium 
Solesmensc2  seems  distinctly  to  associate  the 
lily  with  the  idea  of  resurrection,  for  one  of 
six  symbolical  meanings  given  by  the 
anonymous  commentator  to  the  lily  is 
'gloriam  immortalitatis.'  Hence,  he  says, 
the  following  (nude  quidam  ait) : 

'  Ecce  sicut  lilium  germinavit 
Quem  ad  diem  tertium  Pater  suscitavit. ' 

But    the    most    interesting    suggestion 
comes  from  Dante.     In  the  Earthly  Para- 


1  Petrus  Capuanus,  commenting  on  the  Clavis  of 
Melito  of  Sardes. 
a  Spicilegium  Solesmense  Ed.  Pitra  II.   406  ;    III. 

475.  476- 


dise,  when  the  divine  pageant  approaches 
Dante,3  there  were  heard  two  sentences  of 
greeting,  uttered  by  the  'ministers  and 
messengers  of  life  eternal,'  '  as  though  by 
the  saints  arisen  at  the  last  trump.'  The 
first  was :  '  Benedictus  qui  venis,'  the  words 
that  greeted  Christ  on  his  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  second  phrase,  sung  as  they 
strewed  flowers  above  and  around,  was : 
'  Manibus  0  date  lilia  plenis,''  Virgil's  tribute 
to  the  young  Marcellus.  The  explanation 
of  this  second  quotation  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  not  only  in  Dante's  desire  to  associate 
with  his  entry  into  Paradise,  where  Virgil 
left  him,  the  words  of  his  '  sweetest  father/ 
but  also  in  an  underlying  thought  of  the 
lily  as  a  symbol  of  eternity. 

Margaret  de  G.  Verrall. 

3  Purg.  XXX.  13-21. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  HORACE. 


I. 


reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  louis 
clari  Giganteo  triumpho 
cuncta  supercilio  mouentis ; 
est  ut  uiro  uir  latius  ordinet 
arbusta  sulcis,  hie  generosior 
descendat  in  campum  petitor 
moribus  hie  meliorque  fama 
contendat,  illi  turba  clientium 
sit  maior  :  aequa  lege  Xecessitas 
sortitur  insignis  et  imos, 

omne  capax  mouet  urna  nomen. 

Odes  III.  1.  10-16. 

By  slightly  altering  the  punctuation  of 
this  passage  we  restore  to  Horace  an  impor- 
tant declaration  of  religious  belief.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  many  scholars  should  be 
content  with  the  platitude  which,  with  the 
accepted  reading,  follows  upon  the  preface 
fauetc  Unguis,  '  One  man  is  richer  than 
another.'  Bentley  did  not  like  the  com- 
monplace :  '  Sed  excutiamus  sententiam, 
est  ut,  hoc  est,  fieri  potest,  ut  viro  vir, 
sive  unus  altero,  sit  ditior,  nobilior,  melior, 
gratiosior.  Fieri  potest  autem  ?  Quid  hoc 
tarn  mirum  ?  imo  ita  fieri  necesse  est :  ita 
semper  fuit  semperque  erit.  Cave  igitur 
credas  tarn  frigidam  gnomen  ab  Horatio 
profectam  esse.'     Bentley  saw  the  malady, 


and  proceeds :  '  Corrigo  esto  ut,'  etc.  I 
venture  to  suggest  a  simpler  expedient. 
Remove  the  full  stop  after  '  mouentis '  and 
substitute  a  semicolon. 

What,  then,  is  this  message  that  falls 
upon  the  religious  silence  ?  It  is  not  the 
Epicurean  teaching  to  which  Horace  held 
for  a  time.  The  message  is  a  new  one.  It 
is  to  be  chanted  to  girls  and  boys.  It 
declares  that  human  lot  is  determined  by 
a  divine  providence. 

Horace  began  to  take  life  more  seriously 
as  time  went  on.  The  belief  in  a  divine 
providence  was  confirmed  for  him  when  he 
escaped  the  falling  tree.  But  long  before 
that,  in  his  infancy,  he  had  wandered  safely 
on  the  countryside  '  non  sine  Dis.'  The 
notion  of  a  controlling  destiny,  therefore, 
coloured  bis  whole  life.  His  Epicureanism 
was  never  complete. 

Hence  we  must  not  treat  the  odes  which 
begin  the  third  book  as  if  they  were  the 
fulfilment  of  a  task  which  was  alien  from 
his  natural  temper.  Submission  to  the 
divine  will  is  the  key  to  life.  Juppiter  is  the 
supreme  being,  and  Augustus  is  lord  upon 
earth  because  he  bows  to  the  will  of  him 
1  cuncta  supercilio  mouentis.'     Sometimes 
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Horace  substitutes  for  Juppiter  the  heavenly 
hierarchy,  but  without  change  of  meaning  : 
'  Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas:  hinc 
omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum.'  This 
is  a  plain  paraphrase  of  the  line  of  Theo- 
critus :  ck  Aios  upx^ofxecrda  ko.1  e?  Aia  Xtfyere 
Motcrat.  Following  the  opening  line  of 
Aratus'  Phacnomena,  Horace  gives  a  Stoic 
turn  to  his  verse.  Bearing  these  references 
in  mind,  we  shall  see  in  the  Necessitas  of 
our  quotation  something  more  than  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  With  her  law  of  justice 
she  is  the  Stoic  providence  brought  to 
Rome.  Horace  is  a  Stoic  preacher  for  the 
nonce.  Since  Fortuna  herself  is  the  eldest 
born  of  Juppiter,  '  Iouis  puer  primigenia,' 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Necessitas 
is  her  attendant  (Odes  I.  35.  17),  where 
'  serva  '  has  been  wrongly  altered  some- 
times by  analogy  with  '  dira  'in  III.  24.  6. 
There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
worship  of  Fortuna  at  Praeneste  in  the 
mention  of  Necessitas  along  with  the  urn 
(III.  1.  16).  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
Horace  blends  together  the  national  re- 
ligion and  the  Stoic  philosophy. 

Nor  is  the  typical  wise  man  of  Stoicism 
wanting.  He  appears  as  superior  to  the 
world  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  ode,  and 
as  embodied  in  the  Regulus  of  the  fifth. 
Wickham  draws  attention  (III.  2.  17)  to 
the  Stoic  suggestion  in  the  description  of 
virtue,  which,  as  Horace  says  elsewhere  of 
Lollius,  is  '  consul  non  unius  anni.'  These 
are  high  doctrines.  They  are  as  true  and 
as  difficult  to  put  into  practice  now  as  then. 
The  Stoic  mode  of  life  can  only  be  pursued 
when  it  is  sustained  by  the  belief  in  a  pro- 
vidence, and  by  the  presence  before  the 
mind's  eye  of  human  embodiments,  a 
Regulus  or  a  Cato.  The  translation  of 
Stoicism  into  conduct  is  not  a  common- 
place. Hence  we  are  assured  by  Horace 
that  he  is  singing  a  new  song.  Human 
lot  is  assigned  by  a  just  law.  The  poor 
man  has  his  compensations,  and  the  rich 
man  his  drawbacks  :  '  Cur  ualle  permutem 
Sabina  diuitias  operosiores  ?'  Make  a  friend 
of  poverty.  Let  the  youth  to  whom  these 
odes  are  addressed  learn  '  angustam  amice 
pauperiem  pati.' 

The  translation  of  our  passage,  therefore, 
runs  as  follows :  '  The  rule  of  Jove  is  such 


that  one  man  has  larger  vineyards  than 
another  :  one  man  is  of  nobler  descent  and 
higher  character,  but  his  fellow  has  larger 
estates.  It  is  with  an  equitable  law  that 
Necessity  (the  will  of  God)  marks  out  by 
lot  high  and  low.  Every  name  comes  in 
its  turn  out  of  the  ballot-box.' 

The  world  is  ruled,  therefore,  by  one 
supreme  God,  who  is  just  to  every  man. 
For  the  variety  of  human  fortune  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  supreme  justice. 

II. 

Inmunis,  aram  si  tetigit,  manus  ; 
non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
molliuit  auersos  Penatis 
farre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 

Odes  III.  23.  17-20. 

Here,  again,  an  altered  punctuation  will 
give  a  better  sense.  The  passage  has  been 
misunderstood  through  laying  a  wrong 
emphasis  upon  the  words  of  the  first  line. 
The  purport  of  the  whole  ode  is  that  simple 
religious  observances  are  efficacious : '  Caelo 
supinas  si  tuleris  manus,'  etc.  Hence  we 
must  translate  :  '  If  the  hand  has  touched 
the  altar  it  is  freed  from  the  burden  of  debt 
towards  heaven.'  For  this  sense  of  'in- 
munis,' compare  a  phrase  of  Cicero's : 
'  Quid  inmunes  ?  hi  certe  nihil  debent ' 
(Verr.  2.  5.  21,  53).  And  this  great  gift,  the 
freedom  from  the  weight  of  obligation, 
comes  by  contact  with  an  object  in  which 
a  divine  presence  is  felt.  It  is  strange  that 
the  commentators  upon  this  passage  should 
have  failed  to  put  themselves  at  the  Roman 
standpoint.  The  divine  presence  flows 
forth  upon  the  criminal  and  refugee  at  the 
altar,  so  that  one  who  does  violence  to  the 
suppliant,  also  does  violence  to  the  god. 
But  this  conception  is  evidence  of  a  belief 
which  embraces  not  only  the  suppliant, 
but  all  worshippers  who  come  within  the 
gracious  influence.  There  are  sufficient 
traces  of  the  sacredness  of  the  altar  at 
Rome.  But  the  meaning  of  this  sacred- 
ness is  better  seen  in  the  parallel  usages 
of  the  Semites.  On  one  occasion  Jacob  'set 
up  a  pillar  '  (wrongly  translated  '  altar  ') 
'  and  called  it  El  the  God  of  Israel '  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  20).  Hence  the  sacredness  and  the 
comfort  of  the  altar  consist  in  this,  that  it 
is  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven  : 
'  Inmunis,  aram  si  tetigit,  manus.' 
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uenena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  ualent 
conuertere  humanam  uicem. 

Epodes,  5.  87-88. 

The  boy  who  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
witches  prays  in  the  Stoic  manner  of  the 
passages  we  have  been  considering  :  '  0 
deorum  quicquid  in  caelo  regit  tevras  et  humanum 


genus!'  There  is  a  divine  imperium.  Hence 
we  must  translate :  '  Poisons  cannot  change 
the  mighty  law  of  right  and  wrong  to 
suit  a  human  turn.'  Humanam  vicem  is 
an  accusative  of  manner,  such  as  meam 
vicem. 

Frank  Granger. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 


ON  ARISTOTLE,  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS,  iv.  3.  15. 


In  describing  the  peyaX6\pvxos  Aristotle 
says  :    Kal  86£eL€U  av  efvou  peyaXoxj/vxov  to  ev 
eKacrry    dptTy    pkya.      ov8ap£J<$    r     av    dppo^ot 
u.€yaXo\pv\(a   <£eijy€iv  irapadeluavri    ovo 
o\8iK€iV   Ttvos    yap   eVeKa    -pa^m    aicrxpu.   a> 
ovdlv    pkya  ;      the     phrase      favyecv     irapa- 
aeio-avTi  is  explained  by  commentators  as 
meaning  '  to  run  swinging  the  arms.'     To 
support  this  rendering  they  quote  (a)  De 
Motu  Animalium,   705  a  17  :    Kal  ol  deovres 
95.TTOV   Oeova-L  Trapa.(ret.ovT€s  -ras  xetpas.      But 
this  parallel  differs  in  two  important  re- 
spects :  (1)  Ben)  is  the  word  used  to  express 
'  running ';   (2)  the  insertion  of  tos  x^Pas 
defines     the     application     of      irapaveUiv. 
(b)    They   quote   also   Prob.    881b  :    8id  ti 
KO-a/aiwTepov   Icttl   tu>    /ipa^iovi    to    8lcl   Kevys 
/H7TTeiv  1)  Xiddfovra  ;  -1}  OTi  cr-acrp.a-o8e(TTepov 
to   81a   Kevrjs   Icrrtv  ;    ov   yap   ourepeiSeTai   irpbs 
ov8ev,   .   .    .   6/i.ouos   Se  toutw   k<xi   6  irevradXci 
7T/DOS    tovs     dXrypas    Kal    6     Okiav    irapacreibyv 
(supply  aTrepeiSeTac.  '  balances  himself ')  Trpbs 
Tas  x^pa-S-      Sio  6  pev  p,ei£ov   dXXerai   e^wv  r) 
p,rj  e^wv  dXTypas,  6  Se  ddrrov  $€c  7rapaaei(i)v  r) 
fir)  irapao-zLwv .     Here  again  the  meaning  of 
7rapao-€iW  is  limited  by  the  use  of  xeVas> 
and  by  the  context,     (c)  They  quote  also 
Theoph.  Char.  4.  :  Trapaaeia-avTa  8y  Set  rovs 
ToiovTovs    twv    avSpwiriov    [<£euyeiv    added    by 
Casauboil]      Kal      Siapdpevov      uVaAAaTTeo-#ai, 
6'0-Tis  aTTvperos  fiovXtrai  elvai.    A  good  mean- 
ing can  be  given  to  this  passage  without 
Casaubon's  addition  of  ^evyetv,  and  of  to. 
o-kcAtj  to  Siapdpevov — namely,  TTapaaeicravTa  : 
shaking  them  off,  and  8iapdpzvov :  removing 
them  from  one's  self  (cf.  Plut.  Ages.   15: 
tov      rroXepov      Siapas     a7rb      T//s    'EAA^vik?}? 
OdXaTrr/s). 

Thus   in  these   passages  irapao-eUiv  has 
the  literal  meaning  '  to  shake  by  the  side 


of,'  but  is  closely  limited  in  application  by 
the  context.  This  limitation  does  not  exist 
in  our  passage.  Further  objections  to  the 
usual  rendering  are  :  (1)  Why  should 
7rapacrei(ravTL  be  aorist  participle  and  not 
present  ?  (2)  Is  </>euyoj  elsewhere  used  as 
a  synonym  for  dew  ?  (3)  Is  Aristotle  joking 
when  he  couples  so  closely  the  perform- 
ance of  injustice  and  undignified  running  ? 
We  know  that  fast  walking  in  the  streets 
(raxewi  (3a8i£eiv)  told  against  an  Athenian 
in  a  law  court  (Demosth.  Contra  Pantaen. 
52).  But  would  a  philosopher  count  such 
an  action  equal  to  dSiKia  ?  Could  it  be 
called  atcrxos  ? 

TTapao-eUiv,  I  would  suggest,  has  the 
meaning  '  to  blackmail,"  or  '  to  use  extor- 
tion,' which  creUiv  has  in  Aristoph.  Fr. 
20,  ecretov,  -yrovv  xP'']P-aTa>  ijTreiXovv,  ecri'Ko- 
<f>dvTovv  ;  and  in  Pax  639  Cleon  says  :  eo-eiov 
tovs  Tracts  Kal  TrAoixrioi's.  Cf.  Kq.  840, 
Antipho.  146,  22  ;  -Ev.  Luc.  3,   14,  py8kva 

8ia<T€i(rrjTe  prq8e  <TVKO(pavT-q(TrjT6.  The  meta- 
phor, perhaps,  is  that  of  shaking  a  tree  to 
cause  the  fruit  to  fall.  The  late  Latin 
word  for  blackmail  is  '  concussio '  ;  '  81a- 
o-etoyxos  occurs  often  in  Egyptian  papyri  ' 
(Lid.  and  Scott). 

<pevyeiv,  then,  would  mean  'to  be  a 
defendant.'  The  aorist  thus  is  seen  to  be 
the  appropriate  tense  of  the  participle. 
The  /u,eyaAo^uxos,  says  Aristotle,  so  con- 
ducts himself  that  (1)  he  is  never  accused 
on  a  disgraceful  charge  such  as  that  of 
having  been  a  blackmailer ;  (2)  he  never 
does  injustice  (oi'S'  d8iKeiv). 

This  interpretation  derives  strength  from 
two  features  of  Greek  life.  (1)  The  activity 
of  (TVKOcpdvTai,  to  whose  attacks  a  peyaXo- 
ifvxos  would  be  much  exposed.     Cf.  Jebb's 
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note  on  Soph.  Phil.  685  :  '  In  describing 
a  man  of  peaceful  and  estimable  character 
the  Greek  tendency  is  to  say  :  he  neither 
did  nor  suffered  wrong.  Cf.  Lys.  Or. 
I  2,  §  4  :  ovSeve  7rw7roTe  orre  ?}/xets  oute  inelvos 
Scktjv  ovt€  k8iKa.crdjii.da.  ovre  z$>vy  op.ev,  aAA 
ovtws  coKov/xev  SijixoKpaTovfievoL  c'lxrre  p-'t]TZ 
€t's  tovs  aAAoi'S  (^afxapTaveii'  prjre  vtto  twv 
aAA(t)V  dSiKeladai.' 

The  second  feature  is  the  fact  that  three 
of  the  Hellenes  who  approached  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  fjL€-/a\6\fvxos  ive-ve  accused  of 
extorting  money — namely,  Miltiades,  The- 
mistocles,  Pericles.  Extortion  seems  not 
to  have  been  so  common  in  Greece  as  in 
Rome,  but  it  did  occur.  There  is  no 
technical  word  for  the  offence ;  the  words 
used  by  Plutarch  to  translate  '  res  repe- 
tundae'  are  8Ui]  8u>po)v  (Sulla  5).     For  the 


case  of  Miltiades,  see  Hdt.  6,  132  f.  Mil- 
tiades tried  to  extort  100  talents  from  the 
Parians,  and  failed  ;  on  his  return  to  Athens, 
tov  8i)p.ov  {jjiAiwcravTos  Kara,  -nyv  aStKiav 
TrevT'qKovTa  Ta\dvTot,<ri,  Miltiades  died.  For 
Themistocles,  see  Hdt.  8,  112.  For 
Pericles  see  Plut.  Per.  33,  \pt)<purfia  Kvpov- 
rat,  .  .  .  ottws  ol  Adyoi  T(3v  xP7lfJL(*T(0V  *,7ro 
UepiKkeovs  eis  Tors  IIpi'Tuveis  d-jroredacv  .  .  . 
"AyvcDV  Se    KpiuecrOat   ttjv   8bcr)v    eypaij/ev  .   .    . 

66T6  kA07Tt)s  Kdl  8(i>p(DV  eiV  dStKLOV  (3oV- 
AoiTO   TtS   6vOp.d£(LV  TljV   SlW^lV. 

The  analogy  of  o-eUiv  and  Siao-eieUiv  and 
the  foregoing  facts  seem  to  me  to  decide 
the  meaning  of  irapaa-zia-avTi  cpevyeiv  in  this 
passage  of  the  Ethics. 

John  MacInnes. 

The  University  of  Manchester. 


NOTES 


NOTE  ON  GEORGIC  IV.  228-231. 

Si  quando  sedem  angustam  servataque  mella 
Thesauris  relines,  prius  haustu  sparsus  aquarum 
Ora  fove  fumosque  manu  praetende  sequaces. 

Practically  all  the  modern  editors  read 
angustam  and  ora,  fove.  Most  commentators 
construct  ora  with  sparsus  =  haheus  ora  sparsa, 
which  seems  a  somewhat  forced  and  un- 
natural construction,  for  which  I  can  find 
no  exact  parallel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  restore 
the  Medicean  ore  fave,  a  variant  recognised 
by  Philargyrius  and  Servius,  and  which 
suits  the  context. 

Vergil  regarded  the  hive  as  a  tempi uiii. 
The  bees,  its  tiny  tenants,  are  pars  divinae 
mentis. 

In  the  ten  lines  immediately  preceding 
this  passage,  Vergil  represents  the  bees  as 
having,  so  to  speak,  their  finite  existence  as 
an  efflux  from  the  one  Infinite  Intelligence. 
They  do  not  die,  sed  viva  volare  sideris  in 
numerum,  atque  alto  succedere  caelo. 

What  Vergil  exactly  means  by  this  sideris 
in  numerum,  we  cannot  say.  But  this  mystic 
climax  was  evidently  intended  by  him  to 
envelop  the  bee  with  a  halo  of  sanctity. 
Immediately  after   he   has    described    the 


theosophy  of  the  bee-life,  Vergil  proceeds  to 
deal  with  the  desecration  of  their  '  sanctum 
sanctorum'  by  sacrilegious  man. 

Therefore,  retaining  the  reading  angus- 
tam, not  angustam,  and  ore  fave,  not  ora  fove, 
we  have  the  following  directions  given  to 
the  man  who  ventures  to  plunder  the 
divine  nectar  of  the  heavenly  denizens  of 
this  august  temple  {ami  mellis  caelestia 
dona). 

1.  Approach  with  reverence  and  be  care- 
ful to  observe  the  necessary  purificatory 
rites  :  prius  haustu  sparsus  aquarum. 

2.  Maintain  an  auspicious  silence  (ore 
fave)  such  as  becomes  the  holy  precincts. 

In  support  of  this  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  we  might  notice  the 
following  points  :  spargere  and  haurire  were 
technical  terms  in  connection  with  the 
ceremonies  of  purification.  Vergil  seems 
to  use  them  in  this  sense  in  at  least  three 
passages : 

In  Aeneid  IV.  635, 
■  Die  corpus  properet  fluviali  spargere  lympha. ' 

In  Aeneid  VI.  635, 
'  Occupat  Aeneas  aditum,  corpusque  recentispargit 
aqua.' 
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In  Aeneid  IX.  23, 

'  Et  sic  affatus  ad  undam 
Processit,  summoque  hausit  de  gurgite  lymphas, 
Multa  deos  orans,  oneravitque  aethera  votis.' 

Vergil  also  uses  ore  favete  (the  regular 
formula  at  sacrifices,  like  €v<pi]iJ.elre)  in  Aeneid 
V.  71: 

'  Ore  favete  omnes,  et  cingite  tempora  ramis.' 

Compare  Homer  {Iliad  IX.  171) :  cpepre 
Se  ^epcrlv  v8oip,  eixfarjp/rjrrai   re   KeXevcrOe. 

There  is  a  hazy  mysticism  that  defies 
translation  in  Vergil's  description  of  the  bee 
as  it  passes  from  our  ken  into  a  non- 
material  existence,  wherein  these  tiny  crea- 
tures help  to  swell  the  harmony  of  heaven 
in  numerum  sidevis. 

There  is  a  touch  of  Pythagorean  dignity 
about  the  word  numerus  here,  and  possibly 
in  Aeneid  VI.  545,  explebo  numerum. 

It  reminds  one  of  Tennyson's  fine  climax 
on  Death 

'  His  shadow  darkens  earth  :  his  truer  name 
Is  "  Onward,"  no  discordance  in  the  roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Where  to  the  worlds  beat  time.' 

The  more  we  ponder  on  the  dignity  of 
Vergil's  preceding  climax,  the  more  readily 
we  can  appreciate  the  suitability  of  augnstam 
sedem  and  ore  fave  in  such  a  context. 

Robert  F.  Crook. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


A  NOTE  ON  LIVY  IX. 

Livy  IX.  cap.  1,  5  9. — Surely  there  is  no 
need  to  supply  qui  in  sense  bef ore  placari  ne- 
queant.  Place  a  semicolon  or  full  stop  at  sint. 
The  clause  quorum  .  .  .  exsatient  will  then  be 
the  subject  of  placari  nequeant.  The  supply 
of  qui  from  quorum  is  awkward  in  any  case, 
but  particularly  awkward  here  where  its 
omission  (1)  seems  at  once  to  differentiate 
the  nequeant  clause  from  the  two  previous 
relative  clauses,  and  (2)  makes  it  possible 
to  take  the  sentence  in  a  totally  different 
way  (viz.  the  way  here  advocated). 

The  sense  is  now  excellent.  Quorum  = 
quod  eornm,  and  the  clause  states  a  known 
historical  fact — the  cruelty  of  which  the 
Romans  have  already  been  guilty — as  a 
reason  for  judging  them  capable  of  still 
more   inhuman  conduct.     '  It    is  only  one 


step  from  what  they  have  done,'  says  Livy, 
'  and  from  what  we  know  them  to  be 
capable  of,  to  the  drinking  of  human  blood 
and  eating  of  human  flesh.'  The  chiasmatic 
form  of  the  sentence  should  be  noted : 

r        ~t==t   ~~7\ 

(mors-deditionem)  (exsatient )  placari  nequeant)  (nisi 
— praebuerimus). 

E.  W.  Cornwall. 

University  of  Melbourne, 
Australia. 


TWO  NOTES  ON  CICERO. 

1.  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  ch.  xvi.  §  56: 

Jam  hortum  ipsi  agricolae  snecidiam  alteram 
appellant. 

This  farmers'  saying,  that  the  kitchen 
garden  is  a  second  'flitch,'  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  [Virgil]  Moretum  U.  56  foil. : 

Non  illi  suspensa  focum  carnaria  juxta, 
durati  sale  terga  suis  truncique,  vacabant, 
traiectus  medium  sparto  sed  caseus  orbem 
et  vetus  adstricti  fascis  pendebant  anethi. 
ergo  aliam  molitur  opem  sibi  providus  aeris. 
hortus  erat  junctus  casulae,  quern  vimina  pauca 
et  calamo  rediviva  levi  munibat  harundo. 
exiguus  spatio,  variis  sed  fertilis  herbis. 

Cf.  De  Sen.  xvi.  §  56  :  '  Villa  tota  locuples  est : 
abundat  .   .  .  caseo.' 

In  allusion  to  this  passage  Professor 
Warde  Fowler  (Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the 
Age  of  Cicero,  p.-  33)  says  that  the  small 
cultivator  '  has  no  sides  of  smoked  bacon 
hanging  from  his  roof,  so  to  add  to  his  meal 
he  goes  into  his  garden  and  gathers  thence 
various  herbs  and  vegetables,  which  he  then 
makes  into  the  "  hotch-potch  "  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  poem.'  Thus  the  small 
holder,  who  has  no  live-stock,  must  use  his 
garden  as  a.  first  '  flitch.'  Professor  Warde 
Fowler,  however,  does  not  seem  to  connect 
the  passage  with  the  phrase  in  the  De 
Senectute. 

2.  Cicero,  Att.  I.  16  §  3: 

Non  enim  unquam  turpior  in  ludo  talario  consessus 
fuit.  Maculosi  senatores,  nudi  equites,  tribuni  non 
tarn  aerati  quam,  ut  appellantur,  aerarii. 

Tyrrell  emends  'non  tarn  aerarii,  ut 
appellantur,  quam   aerati,'    'not   so  much 
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pay-givers,  as  they  are  usually  styled,  as 
pay-takers.'  He  calls  the  vulgate  reading 
pointless,  adding,  '  If  I  were  forced  to  give 
some  meaning  to  these  words,  I  would  rather 
take  aeravii  in  the  sense  of  •  bribed,'  as  mm- 
marii  in  §  8,  '  deserving  only  too  well  their 
ordinary  name  of  aeravii,  though  in  a  very 
different  sense.' 

The  emendation  involves  a  violent  change 
of  order.  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  the 
vulgate  as  Tyrrell  suggests,  but  with  a 
definite  allusion  to  the  acrarium  ?  '  Not  so 
much  bribed,  as  animated  treasuries,  de- 
serving their  official  title ':  i.e.  they  were  so 
heavily  bribed  as  to  be  walking  money- 
boxes, literally  stuffed  with  money. 

M.  E.  Hirst. 


NOTE  ON  KAI  OY. 

Strictly  speaking,  oi'Se  (in  the  sense  of 
'  and  not ')  adds  a  negative  to  a  negative, 
whereas  kcu  ov  adds  a  negative  to  a  posi- 
tive. When  a  negative  phrase  repeats  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  what  has  just  been 
expressed  positively,  it  is  introduced  by 
kcu  ov,  not  by  ouoe,  nor  yet  by  dAAd  ov 
(which  introduces,  not  a  repetition,  but  a 
strong  contrast).  This  appears  to  be  by  far 
the  most  common  use  of  kcu  ov  : 

Homer,  Od.  II.  61,  AevyaAeoi  r  ecro- 
peo-da   kcu   ov   SeSai/KoVes   aA.K7jV. 

Aeschylus,  Pers.  266,  kcu  firjv  Trapwv  ye 
kov    Adyovs    dAAwv    KAVtoV, 

Sophocles,  O.  T.  58,  yvu>Ta  kovk  dyvwrd 
/xot. 

lb.    I23O,    €KOira     KOVK    OLKOVTa. 

lb.  1275,   ttoXXolkls  T€   koi'x   a7ra£. 

Track.  160,  ojs"  Tt  Spdaotv  tipire  kov 
davoi'iAevos. 

lb.    235,    OdWovru   kov   vocrw  f$ao~vv. 

lb.  747,  8e8opKi*i  kov  Kara  yAwcrcrcu' 
k\vo)v. 

Antiphon,  Tetral.  B.  y.  1,  epy<<  ko.1  ov 
Aoyo). 


Herodotus  I.  173,  KaAeoixri  d.7ro  t&v 
/x?/Te/50JV  ewvTors  kcu  ovki  a7rb  t6jv  irarepwv. 

Thucydides  VI.  78,  1,  ey/ov  Se  ^vp,p.a- 
)(OV   ep.e   Kal   ovk    eprjpos. 

lb.  g2,  5,  Trjs  dirdo-rjs  'EAAdSos  €KOVo~qs 
Kal  ov  fSia. 

Plato,  Enthypkro  n  C.  to.  eV  tchs 
Adyois  e'oya  dTro8i8pd.o~K€i  Kal  ovk  etfeAet 
/uevetv. 

lb.  Apol.  24  D,  o-tyas  Kttt  ovk  e'xec? 
667reti'. 

The   difference  between    Kal  ov  and   dAAd 
ov  is  well  shown  by  Plato,  Apol.  26  A : 

<xi>  Se  £vyyeveo-0ai  pkv  p.01  Kal  StSd£cu 
effjvyes  Kal  ovk  ?y#eA?/cras,  Sevpo  Se  eicmyeis, 
oT  vo/xos  ecTTiv  elo-dytLV  tous  KoAacrecos  Seo- 
p.evovs,   dAA'   ov  p,a6t]0-€(o<;. 

Here,    clearly,    Kal    ov    repeats,    dAA'    ou 
contrasts. 

Of  course  there  are  other  uses  of  Kat  ov, 
but  the  distinction  between  it  and  oi'Se  or 
dAAd  ov  seems  never  to  be  entirely  lost. 
Thus  we  have  kcu  ov  in  Euripides,  PJioen. 
272  : 

irkiroiOd  p,evTO(,  p-i/rpl   kov  irkizoiB1   dpa, 

where  either  dAAd  ov  or  oi'Se  would  have 
made  nonsense. 

There  are  cases  of  oi'Se  where  kcu  ov 
might  have  been  used,  but  a  distinction  is 
usually  to  be  observed.     Thus  : 

Sophocles,  O.  T.  948,  kcu  vvv  6'Se 

Trobs  Tiys  tvx?/s  dAojAei'  oi'Se  touS     utto 
lb.  1289,   av&uiv   dvoo-t'   oi'Se  pr/Ta  p.01. 

Here  ovSe  adds  something  fresh  ;  it  does 
not  merely  repeat. 

I  can  find  but  a  few  places  where  oi'Se  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  kcu  ov. 

Sophocles,  Electra  929,  Kar'  oIkov,  i/Si»s 
ouSe  p,i]Tpl    Svo-xepifi. 

Euripides,  Electra  98,  <pao-L  yap  viv  kv 
yd/xois     £ev)(deio-av     oIkzlv,     ov&l    irapdivov 

p.tV€W. 

W.  H.  S.  Jones. 
St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 
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THACKERAY'S  OLD  TESTAMENT  GRAMMAR. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek, 
according  to  the  Septuagint.  By  H.  St.  J. 
Thackeray,  M.A.  Vol.  I.,  Introduction, 
Orthography  and  Accidence.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1909.     Pp.  xx  +  325. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  Septuagint 
Grammar  is  an  event  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  the  rapidly  growing  study  of 
Hellenistic  vernacular  Greek.  It  has  of 
course  great  value  for  theological  students, 
but  on  this  side  I  need  say  nothing  here,  re- 
serving it  for  some  comments  in  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies  (Jan.  19 10).  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's book  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  even 
greater  significance  for  the  philologist.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  the  Septuagint  syste- 
matically treated  as  an  immense  repository 
of  YLoiv-fj  Greek,  in  constant  connexion  with 
the  other  Koiv>/  materials  which  the  work  of 
papyrologists  and  epigraphists  has  made 
available.  I  must  pause  a  moment  to  qualify 
the  Pviovitat  which  the  phrase  just  used  has 
suggested.  Dr.  Robert  Helbing,  of  Karls- 
ruhe, has  managed  to  beat  Mr.  Thackeray 
by  a  few  months  in  the  race  for  this  honour. 
His  Grammar  is  a  good  piece  of  work, 
much  better  than  would  be  supposed  from 
the  reading  of  Professor  WackernagePs 
one-sided  review  ;x  here  the  equally  high 
authority  of  Professor  Thumb2  will  serve 
to  correct  a  condemnation  based  too  much 
on  details.  But  Thackeray's  work,  written 
in  complete  independence  of  it,  is  beyond 
comparison  the  fuller  and  more  valuable  of 
the  two.  It  comes  from  a  scholar  already 
well  known  for  remarkably  acute  and 
laborious  work  upon  the  different  trans- 
lators to  be  recognised  among  the  books  of 
the  LXX,and  in  some  cases  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  book.  The  results  of  this  pioneer 
research  are  included  in  the  Grammar  be- 
fore us,  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  lin- 
guistic position  of  the  LXX  among  the 
monuments  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  a  full 


1  Theologische    Litcratiirzcitung,     December,    190S 
(No.  23). 

2  Wochenschrift  /.    A7.    Philologic,    August    14th, 
1908. 


analysis  of  its  words  and  forms  as  witnessed 
by  the  uncial  MSS.  To  collect  all  this  is  a 
sufficiently  noteworthy  achievement  for  'the 
very  limited  leisure  of  a  civil  servant ' 
during  eight  years ;  and  it  becomes  little  less 
than  marvellous  when  we  add  the  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  papyri  and  modern 
literature  on  Hellenistic  grammar  to  which 
this  volume  bears  witness.  There  are  many 
other  general  comments  that  may  be- made 
on  the  book,  but  I  must  restrict  myself  here 
to  a  comment  on  the  excellent  style  which 
the  inheritor  of  a  great  literary  name  has 
been  able  to  use  even  in  a  grammar,  and 
the  interesting  touches  that  forbid  the 
reader  from  skipping  even  such  unpromising 
sections  as  that  on  the  transliteration  of 
proper  names. 

I  proceed  to  a  few  points  of  detail.  There 
is  an  interesting  generalisation  in  the  Preface 
(p.  ix)  upon  the  changes  in  Greek  style 
which  may  be  observed  concurrently  in  the 
LXX  books  of  successive  periods  and  the 
contemporary  papyri.  The  Pentateuch  and 
Isaiah  are  good  Common  Greek,  like  the 
Petrie  and  the  Hibeh  papyri ;  the  later 
prophets  and  the  historical  books  reflect 
'  the  more  degenerate  style  of  the  papyri  of 
the  end  of  the  second  century  b.c  (e.g.  the 
Tebtunis  collection).'  A  third  period  sees 
the  rise  of  Atticism  in  the  latest  LXX 
books  (so  far  as  they  escape  the  opposite 
tendency  that  produced  pedantically  literal 
versions),  and  in  the  literature  of  the  school 
that  finds  its  climax  in  Lucian.  I  pass  by, 
in  this  review,  most  of  the  sections  which 
deal  with  the  relations  of  LXX  Greek  to 
its  Hebrew  original,  only  expressing  my 
general  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Thackeray's 
treatment  of  the  burning  question  of 
'  Hebraisms.'  On  one  point  I  might  add  a 
word,  the  use  of  irpocrT id kvai  (or  the  middle) 
c.  inf.  in  the  sense  of  the  finite  verb  with 
iraXiv.  That  the  frequency  of  this  in  the 
LXX  (109  exx.,  see  p.  53)  is  due  to  direct 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew  no  one  will  ques- 
tion. But  that  it  was  hopelessly  unidiomatic 
in  Common  Greek  is  not  quite  so  certain. 
W.  Schmidt  years  ago  noted  in  Josephus 
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two  examples  of  Trpoarideo-dai  c.  inf.  =pergere 
as  the  only  Hebraisms  to  be  detected  in  that 
blameless  stylist — '  id  quod  in  eo  ut  in 
homine  Judaeo  imprimis  laudandum  est.' 2 
To  this  Helbing  (p.  iv)  has  now  added  an 
example  from  pseudo-Callisthenes  (ii.  41), 
avK€Tt  ovv  —fxj&tdeiiijv  dSvvara  ei7-L>(€ipeZv. 
The  fact  that  this  '  Hebraism  '  stands  alone 
in  Josephus  might  be  taken  as  decisive.  We 
must,  I  think,  hold  that  Trpoo-TifiecrdaL  (middle 
only)  in  this  sense  was  idiomatic,  though 
rare  in  the  spoken  Kou'7/ :  the  extensions 
found  in  the  LXX  are  real  Hebraisms,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  use  there  stands  with 
the  other  cases  in  which  a  correct  locution 
is  overdone  because  of  its  agreement  with 
the  translator's  original.  Mr.  Thackeray's 
remarks  (p.  56)  on  the  accumulation  of 
papyrus  materials  even  since  the  appear- 
ance of  my  Prolegomena  may  be  capped  with 
the  note  that  since  his  own  book  was  written 
the  Berlin  editors  have  dropped  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  Alexandrian  papyri 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  into  the  '  rather 
unfortunate  gap '  of  i./B.c.  and  the  first  half 
of  i./A.D.,  in  which  the  papyri  are  '  sadly 
scanty.' 2  The  remark  still  remains  true,  but 
the  new  material  illustrates  how  rapidly  our 
detailed  work  in  Hellenistic  grammar  and 
lexicography  comes  in  need  of  adaptation  to 
fresh  facts.  The  earliest  dated  papyrus  is 
now  no  longer  P.  Hibeh  84  (as  stated  on 
p.  56),  but  P.  Eleph.  1,  from  311  b.c.,  pub- 
lished in  1907,  but  not  in  Mr.  Thackeray's 
hands  in  time.  On  the  next  page  (57  n.)  it 
is  said  that  the  formula  IppCxrOai  o-e  ev\op.at 
is  'extended  in  iv./a.d.  by  the  addition  of 
ttoWois  x/™"01?-'  But  the  Berlin  papyrus 
892  has  this  addition,  and  it  is  two  centuries 
older  than  the  period  named  (see  the 
Nachtrdge  for  date).  There  may  be  other 
examples,  but  I  have  not  looked  farther. 
Immediately  after  this  comes  a  fine  piece  of 
critical  work  on  the  history  of  the  form  ovBtU 
et  situ.  Statistics  are  given  from  the  papyri 
which  answer  well  to  those  from  Attic 
inscriptions  in  Meisterhans-Schwyzer,3  and 


1  De  Flavi  Josephi  elocutione  (1893),  p.  517. 

-  Griechische  Urhunden    aus    den    hon.   Mus 
Berlin.     Band  iv.,  Hefte  6-9  (1908-10). 

:i  Where  ovSeis  is  absent  '  for  over  250  years 
(300-60  b.c.).'  There  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  arith- 
metic here,  I  ween. 


prove  that  ovdeis  was  a  fashion  that  arose 
early  in  iv./ts.c.  and  finally  vanished 
with  the  close  of  ii./A.D.,  being  in  almost 
exclusive  use  between  300  and  132  b.c 
In  N.  T  times  ovdeis  was  virtually  ex- 
tinct. The  exactness  of  dating  that  is 
possible  here  gives  us  an  admirable  test  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  our  MSS.  reflect 
their  autographs.  In  taking  up  my  test- 
form  recra-epaKovTa,  which  is  less  favourable 
to  the  uncials  than  ov6e.i<i,  Mr.  Thackeray 
(p.  73)  agrees  independently  with  Helbing 
(p.  7)  in  assuming  a  phonetic  basis,  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  p.  On  Sucti>  (p.  92) 
the  interesting  explanation  of  Brugmann 
(Gr.  Gramm.3  55)  should  be  noted :  it  seems 
more  probable  than  that  given  here.  A 
note  of  Wackernagel's  may  be  brought 
in  for  the  2  aor.  imper.  pass,  in  -n 
for  -61.  Like  Helbing,  Mr.  Thackeray 
does  not  mention  iTT-co-rpd^-t  (cf.  p.  104), 
which  Wackernagel  says  is  regular  in  the 
first  hand  of  B  :  he  regards  this  Attic  form 
as  significant,  showing  that  -81  was  dis- 
similated  in  2nd  aor.  after  an  aspirate,  as 
well  as  in  1st  aor.  The  other  imperatives 
in  -tl  which  are  given  here  (not  by  Helbing) 
show  how  the  analogy  spread.  On  p.  124 
Mr.  Thackeray  begins  an  instructive  section 
on  the  curious  irregular  aspiration  of  which 
€<£'  tXiriSi,  ko.6'  eVos,  d(f)i8eiv,  ko.6'  ISiav,  £<f> 
urg,  oi>x  oAtyos  are  typical  examples.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  be  convinced  that  the 
long-lost  digamma  was  an  accessory  here, 
if  no  better  explanation  turns  up.  But 
let  it  be  noted  that  if  any  dialect  was 
responsible,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  Ionic 
than  any  other :  note  the  formula  e<j>  i<ri]i 
ko.1  6p.ou]i,  and  the  fact  that  Ionic  had  a 
habit  of  shifting  aspirations  within  words. 
And  of  course  Ionic  had  incomparably  more 
influence  on  the  Kotv/j  than  any  other  dialect 
except  (longo  intervallo)  Attic.  Now,  digamma 
disappeared  in  Ionic  and  Attic  long  before 
our  oldest  inscriptions  begin ;  while  in  the 
dialects  that  kept  F  the  substitution  of  h  is 
far  from  normal  in  the  words  concerned. 
No  device  will  get  a  digamma  into  ov\ 
o\fop.ai  (cf.  Hesych.  €<£g7tt»/$,  and  inscrip- 
tional  vcfjoxpiav),  or  into  oAiyos,  for  which 
Mr.  Thackeray's  ingenious  suggestion  seems 
hardly  workable  ;  and  there  are  other  cases 
of  irregular  aspiration  in  which  no  digamma 
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ever  existed.  To  make  this  theory  prob- 
able, we  should  have  to  find  dialects  in 
which  aspirated  forms  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  used  in  succession  to  a  lost  digamma, 
and  then  we  must  find  a  bridge  from  these 
dialects  into  the  Koiv?/.  Meanwhile  we  note 
the  great  value  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  addi- 
tional evidence  from  the  LXX  uncials, 
which  strikingly  agrees  with  that  accumu- 
lated hitherto  from  inscriptions  and  papyri 
and  the  relics  still  left  in  Modern  Greek.  Of 
equal  value  is  the  material  collected  (pp. 
141  ft'.)  as  to  the  flexion  of  words  in  -pd  and 
-via.  The  evidence  given  as  to  the  time 
when  -p?/s  and  -ufys  respectively  became 
normal  is  very  valuable  for  the  marking  of 
periods  in  the  Koiv>j. 

On  the  supposed  metaplasmus  in  the 
flexion  of  irvXrj  (p.  58)  both  our  LXX 
grammarians  seem  to  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  Wackernagel's  criticism  (on 
Helbing,  p.  49)  that  rrj  jruAet,  reus  TrvAeo-iv 
in  A  must  be  recognised  as  mere  itacisms 
because  of  the  feminine  article.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  recurring  nav  in  seemingly 
masculine  use  (pp.  174  f.)  is  acute  and  full. 
Helbing  (p.  51)  compares  it  with  the  in- 
declinable use  of  ij/xio-u  and  -n-k-qprjs  (on  which 
note  Thackeray's  acute  discussion  on 
pp.  176  f.) ;  while  Thackeray  would  make  it 
a  sort  of  neuter  in  apposition,  starting  from 
the  '  idiomatic  use  of  the  neuter  of  persons' 
(77-av  dpcreviKOV,  ttolv  TpwroroKov,  etc.).  The 
latter  might  be  compared  with  an  idiomatic 
use  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
faithful  rendering  of  which  has  brought  the 
Revisers  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Thus 
in    1724  Trarqp,   o   SeStoKas   p-oi,   6k\w   tva  oVou 

€t/Xl     €yw     KO.KUV0L    S}<TtV    fliT     kp.OV    and     I  J2    tW 

7rai/  o  SeSaiKas  avTco  Suxret  avrols  forji'  anovtov 
we  have  just  this  collective  use  of  the 
neuter  singular  which  is  noted  for  the  LXX. 
It  is  hard  to  choose  between  Helbing's  ex- 
planation and  Thackeray's,  and  perhaps  both 
forces  contributed.  The  very  curious  forms 
€i5#?ys,  etc.,  for  tidvs  (pp.  177  ft.)  are  ignored 
by  Helbing.  Wackernagel,  in  remarking 
this,  suggests  that  they  are  started  by  the 
analogy  of  the  very  numerous  adjective 
compounds  of  <a>  which  end  in  -^s,  with 
which  evdvs  coincides  in  dat.  singular  and 
plural :  rjfiurovs,  the  regular  gen.  of  yfiurvs, 
may    also    have    helped.     We    add    with 


Thackeray  the  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  evOeis, 
and  note  the  parallel  influence  of  the  femi- 
nine evOda  in  producing  the  new  genitive 
plural  evOeiwv  and  neuter  evOela.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Thackeray  might  be  supposed 
to  have  left  out  one  form  in  his  declension 
of  this  word :  the  regular  gen.  eiOkiov  is 
cited  in  Hatch- Redpath  for  Ps.  no1,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Wackernagel,  who  seems  to 
have  trusted  that  marvellously  accurate 
concordance  for  once  too  far — evd(z)iu>v alone 
appears  in  Swete's  uncials.  The  sad  conse- 
quences of  being  too  trustful  show  them- 
selves in  a  note  on  p.  188,  where  Mr, 
Thackeray  has  taken  from  me  the  state- 
ment that  Codex  Bezae  never  writes  SwSe/ca. 
I  in  my  turn  got  it  from  Wellhausen — clantm 
et  venerabile  nomen  !  But  I  ought  to  have 
verified  my  references  for  all  that :  I  have 
found  SwSeKa  since  in  the  MS.  at  Matt,  n1 
and  elsewhere. 

There  is  an  interesting  point  made  on 
p.  197  as  to  the  dropping  of  the  syllabic 
augment,  which  is  confined  to  words  in  which 
the  e  would  have  been  unaccented:  M.Gr. 
eypaif/a,  ypd\pap.e,  axe  given  as  a  parallel. 
The  remark  is  significant,  not  only  as  sup- 
plying one  more  example  of  the  striking 
anticipations  of  M.Gr.  in  the  early  Hellen- 
istic period,  but  because  of  its  bearing  on 
the  change  of  the  Greek  accent  from  pitch 
to  stress.  A  note  of  Wackernagel's  (on 
Helbing,  78)  must  be  brought  in  to  correct 
the  statement  that  kwpaxa  '  appears  to  be  the 
older  Attic  form,', as  against  kopaKa,  which 
'  is  certain  in  old  comedy,  and  may  have 
been  always  the  vernacular  form  '  (p.  204). 
W.  emphatically  asserts  that  lopaKa  is  the 
only  genuine  Attic,  the  other  form  being  a 
Hellenistic  assimilation  to  the  imperfect. 
There  is  a  slip  on  p.  233,  where  xaPW°H-aL 
is  called  a  future  middle,  instead  of  (for- 
mally) a  passive.  The  note  on  d-n-eKpW^v 
(p.  239)  gives  us  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
old  dTT€Kpivdp.rjv  survives  rarely  in  solemn  or 
poetical  language.  It  happens  that  my  own 
notes  from  papyri  of  the  imperial  age  made 
the  middle  form  much  the  commoner. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  note  prompted  me  to 
look  up  the  passages  again,  with  the  note- 
worthy result  that  all  the  quotations  turned 
out  to  be  from  legal  documents :  diroKpLvao-dai 
in    the    N.  T.   and  in  later  papyri    seems 
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always  to  suggest  formal  reply,  either 
actually  in  court  or  under  conditions  com- 
parable with  these.  It  is  not  quite  correct 
to  call  viir-oi  '  the  Ionic  present  from  which 
the  tenses  are  formed  '  (p.  277) ;  vt£w  and 
vtyofxai  have  alike  the  regular  treatment  of 
the  velar  in  the  root,  and  viirrut  is  simply 
re-made  by  analogy.  On  ofyuai  (p.  279)  it 
might  be  added  that  the  forms  without  o 
can  be  cited  from  papyri ;  and  on  -<£ai'o-Kco 


(p.  288)  that  the  N.  T.  has  the  future. 
There  are  a  few  other  gleanings  that  I 
might  add  on  points  of  detail,  but  these 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  many  -  sided 
interest  of  an  acute  and  most  accurate  book 
for  all  who  think  Greek  worth  studying  in 
the  period  which  we  shall,  I  hope,  soon 
cease  calling  the  period  of  its  decline. 

James  Hope  Moulton. 
Didsbury  College,  Manchester. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHN. 


The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John.  The 
Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  the  late  Brooke  Foss  West- 
cott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.  London  :  John  Murray, 
1908.  Demy  8vo.  2  Vols.  Pp.  cxcvi  + 
283  !  394-     245-  net- 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  work 
has  been  published  necessarily  make  the 
reviewer's  task  less  easy,  and  this  the  more, 
the  livelier  sense  he  has  of  what  his  own 
mental  development  owes  to  other  work  of 
the  author.  Bishop  Westcott's  Commen- 
tary on  the  English  text  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  has  been  before  the  world  for  thirty 
years.  Its  publication  was  an  interlude  in 
his  preparation  for  the  present  work,  and 
he  continued,  so  far  as  other  duties  per- 
mitted, to  study,  meditate,  and  write  for  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  text.  Unfortunately, 
nine  chapters  have  received  no  further 
treatment  than  is  supplied  by  a  few  occa- 
sional notes  ;  the  remaining  twelve  chapters 
have  been  re-annotated.  The  introduction 
is  verbatim  the  same,  except  for  expansion 
of  the  section  on  Old  Testament  quotations. 
It  would  be  unfair,  therefore,  and  unneces- 
sary to  criticise  those  views  which  have 
been  already  so  long  before  the  world,  and 
in  respect  of  which  this  book  may  properly 
be  considered  to  be  merely  a  new  edition  of 
the  previously  published  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary. Thus  the  Bishop's  well-known  inter- 
pretation of  oLvrXyu-are  vvv  in  ii.  8  receives 
no  new  support,  and  since  scholars  have 
long  ago  decided  severally  to  accept  or 
reject  it,  there  is  little  use  in  pointing  out 


here  that  the  reasons  for  that  view  are  with 
one  exception  disposed  of  if  we  take  the 
commentator's  second  alternative  and  sup- 
pose that  the  water  became  wane  as  it 
passed  from  the  stone  jars  into  the  pitchers. 
In  the  stone  jar  it  was  water  :  it  was  found 
to  be  wine  in  the  pitcher.  The  single  ex- 
ception is  the  question  of  the  use  proper  to 
avrXelv,  and  for  this  it  must  suffice  to  refer 
to  Dr.  Abbott's  Johannine  Vocabulary,  j  17 10. 

The  extent  to  which  the  re-annotated 
chapters  have  been  changed  or  amplified, 
if  it  may  be  gauged  by  an  examination  of 
the  fourth  chapter,  proves  to  be  very  small. 
A  few  quotations  from  Origen  and  Rupert 
of  Deutz  almost  complete  the  list  of  addi- 
tions. 

An  illustration  of  the  narrow  limits, 
within  which  even  the  revised  chapters 
must  be  regarded  as  accurately  reflecting 
the  author's  final  judgment,  is  supplied  by 
the  treatment  of  the  familiar  ov\  u/«ts  Xiyere 

OTL       6T6      TeTpdjl^VOS      6(TTIV      Kal      6      Sepia/ius 

epXtrou  ;  (iv.  35).  Here  an  additional  note 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter  tells  us  that 
1  Bishop  Westcott  had  placed  inside  the 
pages  of  his  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  a 
letter  published  in  the  Tablet  (December  23, 
1899).'  The  writer  of  this  letter  declares  : 
'  My  contention  is  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  the  disci- 
ples must  have  remarked  that  the  crop 
before  their  eyes  was  four  months  old,'  and 
the  editor,  who  thinks  that  '  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  "the  Bishop"  considered  the 
"  new  translation "  worthy  of  considera- 
tion,' remarks  as  to  the  en  (which  is  fatal 
to  this  interpretation)  that  Griesbach  omits 
it  '  on  very  fair  authority,  including  the 
MSS.  D  and  L.'     But  the  Bishop's  own 
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view  of  such  manuscript  evidence  can  be 
deduced  from  other  passages,  from  his 
introduction,  and  from  the  text  associated 
with  his  name.  The  writer  in  the  Tablet 
shows  the  meaning  of  T€Tpa//?/vos,  and  that 
words  like  -n-als  or  iopa  are  understood  with 
it,  but  xpov°5  rarely.  Since,  however,  the 
adjective  is  of  two  terminations,  &pa  may 
be  supplied.  Thus  the  sense  is  '  a  period 
four  months  long  is  still  to  follow.'  With 
this  agrees  the  Latin  vulgate  '  adhuc 
quattuor  menses  sunt.' 

The  old  Speaker's  Commentary  was,  of 
course,  in  one  volume.  This  commentary 
on  the  Greek  text  extends  to  two  volumes. 
The  difference  in  part  is  due  to  the  larger 
and  more  legible  type  now  employed,  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  is  very 
wisely  printed  face  to  face  with  an  English 
version,  which  is  in  the  main  that  of  the 
Revisers,  amongst  whom,  as  is  well  known, 
Bishop  Westcott  exercised  a  preponderant 
influence,  so  that  their  work  may  fairly  be 
considered  to  exhibit  in  general  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  original.  It  is  late  in  the 
day  to  criticise  the  principle  which  led  to 
this  version  being  made  to  all  intents  a 
concordance  to  the  Greek  text  for  the  use 
of  those  who  had  no  Greek  ;  but  continuing 
a  line  of  thought  which  I  opened  some  time 
back  in  this  review  (xx.  172  ff.),  I  must  ex- 
press a  doubt  whether  there  is  justification 
for  the  note  (vi.  54)  on  rpwyeiv,  that  it 
'  expresses  not  only  the  simple  fact  of  eat- 
ing, but  the  process  as  that  which  is  dwelt 
upon  with  pleasure,'  and  whether  it  is  not 
rather  the  fact  that  St.  John's  paradigm 
of  the  verb  for  the  idea  of  eating  is  not 
T/Dwyw,  (<f>ayop.ai),  ecpayov,  /3e/3ptoKa.  At  any 
rate  it  is  noticeable  that  he  never  uses 
ka-d'na,  and  that  that  form  is  lost  to  modern 
Greek. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  West- 
cott, whose  death  in  1901  antedated  the 
publication  of  most  of  the  papyri  now 
accessible  to  us,  should  have  realised  the 
amount  of  readjustment  which  would  be 
now  held  to  be  necessary  in  his  theories  of 
textual  criticism.  We  have  already  con- 
sidered one  passage  in  which  his  judgment 
still  seems  to  be  sound;  in  another  passage 
where  he  follows  the  undivided  testimony 
of  our  present  manuscripts  and  versions, 


but  notes  that  the  evidence  of  certain  early 
Fathers  is  apparently  against  that  testi- 
mony, he  hardly  perhaps  appreciates  the 
strength  of  the  internal  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  reading  apparently  known  to  these 
Fathers.  The  passage  is  rjv  Se  eyyvs  to 
ird(r\a,  t)  eopTij  twv  'lovSaitav  (vi.  4),  where 
the  omission  of  to  Tracrxa  would  leave 
?;  eopr-t]  to  refer  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  whole  chronological  sequence  of  the 
Gospel  then  becomes  clear  : 

January  6,  a.d.  29.     The  Baptism  of  our 

Lord. 
February  16.    Return  after  the  Forty  Days' 

Fast. 
February  22.    Last  day  of  the  week,  which 

is  described  (i.  28-ii.   11)  ;  First  Sign 

at  Cana. 
February  23  to  March  18.     He  abode  at 

Capernaum  ov  7roAAas  fj/iepas  (ii.  12). 
March  18.      iyyvs  rjv  to  irdo-xa  (ii.  13). 
March  25  to  April  I.     to  icdcrxa  (h.  23). 
April  2  onwards.     The  disciples  baptize; 

John  at  Aenon  (iii.  23,  24). 
May  (beginning).       Departure  to    Galilee 

(iv.  1,  43)- 

May  (middle).     John's  imprisonment  ;  our 

Lord's  first   preaching   (Mark    i.    14 ; 

Luke  iv.  17). 
June  13.     Pentecost  (eopT?),  v.  1,  3). 
June  (latter  half)  to  September.     Ministry 

in  Galilee  (vi.  1  ;  cf.  vii.  1). 
September    (beginning).      eyyus     ■>}     koprr) 

(vi.  4  and  vii.  2). 
September  18  to  September  25.     Feast    of 

Tabernacles  (vii.  10). 
September  25.     The  Great  Day  (vii.  37). 
From  September  to  end  of  November.    ?  In 

Galilee. 
December  3  to  December  10.    Feast  of  the 

Dedication  (x.  22). 
December  11.     Visit  to  Peraea  (x.  40V 
?  February,  a.d.  30.     Raising  of  Lazarus 

(xi.  1). 
March  (beginning).  Retirement  to  Ephraim 

(xi.  54.  55)- 
March  31.     Return  to  Bethany  (xii.  1). 
April  2.     Palm  Sunday  (xii.  12). 
April  7.     The  Crucifixion. 
April  9.     Easter  day. 

I  have  given  the  dates  for  the  Passovers 
and  other  feasts  on  the  assumption  that  the 
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years  are  a.d.  29  and  30.  More  will  be  said 
below  as  to  this.  Meanwhile,  a  few  com- 
ments may  be  added.  The  evidence  of 
Cyril  and  Chrysostom  support  our  identifi- 
cation of  Pentecost.  Bishop  YVestcott 
declares  that  '  Pentecost  would  suit  well  with 
the  character  of  the  discourse.'  His  diffi- 
culty that  it  •  would  scarcely  leave  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  events  implied  in 
ch.  iii.  and  iv. '  is  seen  to  have  no  solidity 
by  our  table  of  dates.  There  is  no  ancient 
authority  of  any  kind  for  identifying  it  with 
Purim,  which  moderns  have  been  driven  to 
do,  because  of  the  reading  in  vi.  4.  (The 
only  alternative  explanation  in  the  Fathers 
is  that  of  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius.  who  make 
it  a  Passover.)  That  John  was  then  im- 
prisoned or  dead  is  clear  from  v.  35.  The 
words  in  iv.  35,  discussed  above,  are  plainly 
a  sort  of  proverb.  They  would  gain  point 
if  at  the  time  the  fields  were  '  white  unto 
harvest,'  and  this  would  be  the  case  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May 
(i.,  p.  166;  of.  p.  205).  The  author  has 
insufficient  warrant  for  saying  of '  the  period 
named  '  that  it  '  is  less  than  the  interval 
between  seed-time  and  harvest.'  From 
Christmas  to  the  end  of  April  is  no  more 
than  four  months. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  scheme  gives 
a  special  significance  to  the  fact  that  St. 
Luke  (iv.  18,  19)  continues  his  quotation 
from  Isaiah  lxi.  2  to  the  words  /o/p?£ai 
kviavTov  Kvpiov  Scktov.  Modern  commenta- 
tors have  discounted  the  testimony  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  Julius  Africanus,  Hippolytus,  and 
Origen,  to  a  one-year  ministry  by  supposing 
that  it  was  only  an  inference  from  these 
words  of  Isaiah,  and  due  weight  has  not 
been  given  to  the  reason  of  St.  Luke's 
quotation.  A  scrutiny  of  his  quotations 
will  show  that  he  himself  must  have 
thought  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  but  for 
a  year,  otherwise  he  would  have  ended 
the  quotation  earlier.  It  follows  that  the 
authority  for  this  hypothesis  is  much  older 
than  that  of  the  Fathers  above  mentioned, 
and  it  must  now  be  insisted  that  this 
supplies  the  key  to  the  difficult  words  in 
St.  John's  Gospel  (xi.  49),  Kuiuc/xzs,  apxtepevs 
iov  tov  evtaxrrov  entivov   (r/.   xviii.    13,  os  yv 


dp)(iepev<;  to?  iviavrov  eKctVon),  of  which  Dr. 
Westcott  has  been  able  to  give  even  here 
no  substantially  improved  exegesis. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  that  if  we  accept  a.d.  30  as  the  year  of 
the  Crucifixion,  then  on  the  hypothesis  here 
submitted  all  difficulties  vanish  in  St. 
Luke's  date  (iii.  1)  for  the  Preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  autumn  of 
a.d.  28  falls  in  Tiberius'  fifteenth  year. 
And  no  one  has  yet  explained  why,  unless 
the  Crucifixion  was  notoriously  in  the  next 
year,  this  date  should  be  so  carefully  fixed 
rather  than  that  of  the  Crucifixion,  which 
must  have  been  known  to  Christians  when 
St.  Luke  wrote. 

But  to  return  to  a  more  general  review 
of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  unfortunate 
that,  while  Dr.  Westcott's  attention  was 
caught  by  an  article  in  the  Tablet,  he  should 
have  either  missed  or  attached  too  little 
importance  to  some  work  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
published  in  this  Review  (viii.  89  ff.). 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Dr. 
Abbott  is  right  in  explaining  (ii.  20)  Te<r<repd- 
Kovra  Kal  e£  erecrLV  OLKo8opi']di]  6  vao§  oi'TOs 
by  the  fact  that  the  second  Temple  was 
finished  forty-six  years  after  Cyrus'  acces- 
sion to  the  Persian  (not  the  Babylonian) 
throne  in  559.  In  his  Johannine  Grammar, 
§  2023,  Dr.  Abbott  well  quotes  Eusebius: 
dirb  8i  Sevrepov  ctovs  Aapeiov  €ws  6KTOW 
dveirXrj (jojdyj  (sc.  6  vaos)  .  .  .  «v  p.F  eVeo-iy  oAois 
a7ro  tov  TrpioTov  eroi's  Kvpov. 

Dr.  Westcott  in  the  first  instance  pur- 
posely refrained  from  examining  other 
modern  English  commentaries,  and  this 
scrupulousness  of  independence  is  intelli- 
gible. But  it  will  be  hard  to  find  many 
references  to  any  Johannine  literature  after 
1880,  and  a  work  practically  at  least  twenty 
years  old  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  fully 
equipped  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  true, 
however,  to  say  that  Bishop  Westcott's 
Commentary  must  for  many  years  to  come 
be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  St.  John,  and  that  this  edition 
of  the  Greek  is  necessarily  an  improvement 
on  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  of  which  it  is 
a  revision. 

T.  Nicklin. 
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TcvUdliani  Opera,  ex  recensione  Aemilii 
Kroymann.  Pars  III.  Vienna:  Tempsky. 
1906.     Pp.  xxxvi  +  650.     M.  20. 

The  Vienna  edition    of   Tertullian,  inter- 
rupted  by  the   death    of   August    Reiffer- 
scheid,  has  been  resumed  by  Wissowa  and 
Kroymann.     The   latter,   who  has   under- 
taken the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  has 
been    the   prompter   of    the   two,    for   the 
second  is  as  yet  unpublished.     The  third 
volume  is  not  the  easiest  part  of   a  very 
difficult   task.       Its    contents   are   derived 
from  one  lost  MS.  of  Cluny,  of  which  the 
three  known  copies  were  made  for  religious 
houses  at  no  great  distance.     One  of  them 
is   now  at    Montpellier,   whither   it   came 
from  Troyes ;  another,  written  for  Payerne, 
near  Neuchatel,  is  at  Schlettstadt ;  while 
the  third,  written  for  Gorze,  near  Metz,  is 
only    known     through    transcripts.      The 
history  of   the    MSS.    is  very  clearly  and 
attractively  traced  in  the   preface,  which 
shows    the    recklessness    of    Renaissance 
monks    in    parting   with    their    treasures. 
Beatus  Rhenanus  got   two  MSS.  for  the 
asking  from  German  libraries.     Even  the 
archetype,  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  existing  MSS.  were  copied  from 
it,  was  very  defective,  and  Tertullian  has 
had  to  owe  a  great  deal  to  his  editors.     A 
very  full  account  of  these,  with  due  praise 
of  Beatus  and  Rigault,  is  given.    In  regard 
to    Pamele,    Kroymann    is    as    severe    as 
Hartel,  whose  description  of  his  work  on 
Cyprian  is  trenchant :    '  optimam    Morelii 
editionem    sequitur    pessima    Pameliana.' 
But    Kroymann    is    hardly   fair    to    poor 
Oehler,  the  companion  by  this  time  of  a 
third  generation  of   students.     He  recog- 
nises Oehler's  industry  in  annotation,  and 
is  not  unjust  to  his  uncritical  use  of  the 
MSS.     But   Tertullian   is   an   author   for 
whom    emendation   is    peculiarly   needful, 
and  especially  in  the  treatises  contained  in 
the  present  volume,  and   Oehler  was  not 
sparing    of    his    conjectures.       Many,   no 
doubt,   were    bad    enough,    but   when   we 
remember  that  one  chief  result  of  Reiffer- 
scheid's  volume  was  an  increase   of   con- 
fidence in  Oehler's  work,  whose  readings 


were  largely  accepted  by  the  later  editor, 
it  seems  an  excess  of  blame  to  read 
'  emendator  vero  Oehlerus  utrum  risum 
saepius  an  bilem  mihi  moveat  incertus 
haesito.'  However,  we  must  thank  Kroy- 
mann himself  for  a  much  better  text  than 
has  yet  appeared,  though  there  remains  an 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  fresh  emen- 
dations as  good  as  his  best.  We  may  cite 
as  an  instance  of  sound  and  satisfactory, 
though  not  very  difficult,  change  'aeone'  for 
'  de  bono'  in  Adv.  Herm.  10  (p.  137.  4). 
The  editor  is  not  always  equally  success- 
ful, and  he  is  too  apt  to  make  play  with 
lacunae  and  brackets,  and  also  with  trans- 
positions on  a  considerable  scale ;  yet  these 
latter  are  often  judiciously  made.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
grammar  of  Tertullian  differs  from  that  of  the 
classical  age  might  have  induced  him  some- 
times to  withhold  his  hand  from  emenda- 
tion ;  '  unde,'  for  instance,  is  more  than  once 
corrected  into  '  undeunde.'  Why  should 
not  '  unde '  in  the  third  century  have  had 
the  sense  of  the  other  ?  As  a  last  criticism, 
we  must  regret  that  while  Oehler's  sections, 
often  irrational  enough,  are  retained  in 
form,  they  are  made  frequently  to  begin  a 
little  earlier  or  later  in  the  text,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  the  reader.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  break  up  the  text  into 
new  paragraphs  •  according  to  the  sense, 
while  keeping  the  old  numerals  in  the 
margin.  In  spite  of  these  slight  defects, 
the  edition  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work,  for 
which  we  are  grateful. 

E.  W.  Watson. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


Boethii  in  Isagogsn  Povphyvii  Comment  a.  Re- 
censuit  Samuel  Brandt.  Vienna  : 
Tempsky.  1906.  8vo.  Pp.  lxxxvi  +  423. 
M.  16. 

As  the  editor  says  at  the  end  of  his  elab- 
orate Prolegomena,  the  logical  works  of 
Boethius  will  find  few  readers  among 
theologians  or  philosophers,  though  occa- 
sionally they  will  attract  the  attention  of 
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a  historian  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  the 
present  treatises  have  not  been  edited  since 
1546,  when  Glareanus  published  his  re- 
cension of  the  works  of  Boethius,  though 
they  have  several  times  been  reprinted. 
The  latest  reprint  is  the  third  edition  of 
Migne  in  1891,  and  according  to  Brandt, 
1  mendis  typographicis  scatet.' 

The  history  of  Boethius'  double  com- 
mentary is  curious.  As  a  very  young  man 
he  made  what  seems  to  have  been  his  first 
essay  in  logic,  by  commenting  on  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Isagoge  made  by  Marius 
Victorinus.  He  cast  his  work  in  the  con- 
ventional form  of  a  dialogue,  beginning 
prettily  with  a  winter  scene  and  an  invita- 
tion from  a  friend  named  Fabius  to  explain 
the  mysterious  art  of  reasoning.  He  takes 
as  his  textbook  that  of  Porphyry,  an  in- 
troduction to  Aristotle's  Categories.  The 
dialogue  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
perfunctory  till  it  revives  at  the  end,  the 
treatise  closing  with  a  little  literary  flourish 
and  a  colourless  quotation  from  Petronius. 
The  version  of  Victorinus  is  not  repro- 
duced, but  only  cited  at  intervals,  though 
it  supplies  the  chain  of  the  argument.  It 
was  a  poor  piece  of  work ;  in  one  case,  as 
Boethius  points  out,  avaAoyov  is  rendered 
as  if  it  were  aAoyov.  Yet  it  had  its  points 
of  interest,  as  when  Cicero  and  Virgil  are 
given  as  the  Latin  equivalents  of  Socrates 
and  Plato.  This  is  an  early  example  of 
Virgil's  fame  as  a  sage.  When  Boethius 
himself  translated  the  Isagoge  he  employed 
Cato  and  Cicero  in  the  same  passage. 
Boethius  indulges  in  a  good  deal  of  orna- 
ment in  this  youthful  work,  and  is  some- 
times quite  felicitous,  as  when  he  renders 
opyavov  by  '  ferramentum.'  But  he  soon 
grew  dissatisfied  with  the  dialogue  and 
with  the  version,  and  about  508,  according 
to  Brandt,  he  translated  the  Isagoge  for 
himself,  and  commented  upon  it  in  a  purely 
business-like  way,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
The  new  translation  was  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  thought.  In  it  '  subiectum  '  occurs ; 
Victorinus  had  not  thought  of  it.  And 
apparently  ' constitutive'  and  ' specificus,' 
neither  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Georges, 
first  entered  here  into  literature.  Brandt 
has  happily  anticipated  the  completion  of 
the  edition  by  furnishing  a  very  full  verbal 


and  grammatical  index  to  his  own  volume, 
which  cannot  be  studied  without  profit. 

Brandt  has  had  a  tangled  task  in  the 
formation  of  his  text.  MSS.  of  one  or 
both  treatises,  with  or  without  Boethius 
own  version  of  the  Isagoge  extracted  from 
the  second,  are  numerous,  though  not 
earlier  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  5 
it  is  natural  that  France  should  have  the 
largest  number.  Dealing  with  the  same 
subject  on  the  same  lines,  the  two  com- 
mentaries have  suffered  from  contamina- 
tion ;  and  for  the  text  of  the  version 
emendation  is  precarious,  since  Boethius 
had  before  him  a  defective  MS.  of  Por- 
phyry. The  use  of  both  treatises  as  text- 
books has  also  tempted  scribes  to  insert 
improvements  of  their  own  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately the  scholastic  writers  are  later  than 
our  earliest  MSS.,  and  Brandt  has  not 
gained  any  light  upon  the  true  text  by  con- 
sulting them.  But  he  has  evidently  been 
both  conscientious  and  skilful  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  somewhat  ungrateful  task,  and 
we  may  safely  put  our  trust  in  what  will 
be  for  centuries  the  textus  receptus  of  this 
portion  of  Boethius'  writings. 

E.  W.  Watson. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


SENATUS  ROMANUS. 

Senatus  Romanus,  qui  fuerit  Augusti  Tempovi- 
bus.  By  Fischer.  Diss.  Berlin :  Mayer 
u.  Midler.     1908.     8vo.     Pp.  125. 

The  lectiones  senatus  under  Augustus  are  a 
thorny  problem,  now  attracting  some  con- 
siderable attention.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  deciding  the  date  of  the  various  lec- 
tiones and  the  nature  of  the  powers  placed 
in  the  Emperor's  hands  on  each  occasion. 
There  is,  however,  another  question  on 
which  more  light  would  be  desirable.  What 
was  the  actual  effect  on  the  Senate  itself  of 
these  revisions  ?  In  his  dissertation  Fischer 
seems  to  bring  some  material  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  His  connection  with 
Ed.  Meyer,  whom  he  names  in  his  Vita  as 
one  of  his  professors,  accounts  for  his 
interest  in  the  subject.  He  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  collecting  all  the  extant  names 
of  senators  in  the  years  31,  27,  7  b.c,  and 
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a.d.  14.  As  is  natural,  his  work  shows  a 
diligent  use  of  the  Prosopographia,  without 
which,  indeed,  his  thesis  could  hardly  have 
been  prepared.  For  the  year  31  B.C.  he 
collects  220  names;  for  27  B.C.,  127  (of 
which  63  are  known  from  the  previous  list) ; 
for  7  B.C.,  148  (of  which  29  are  previously 
known);  for  a.d.  14,  276  (of  which.  47  are 
previously  known). 

These  numbers  testify  to  the  industry  of 
the  author,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  be  a  misconception  to  base  on  them 
statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  members 
in  the  Senate  for  and  against  the  Re- 
publican, Antonian,  or  Octavian  parties. 
When  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  senators'  names  is  preserved  to  us  and 
those  not  according  to  any  reasonable  or 
qualitative  selection,  but  entirely  as  the 
accidents  of  chance  preservation  ordain,  it 
is  hardly  permissible  to  base  on  them  any 
theories  as  to  the  proportion  of  parties.  We 
must  therefore  reluctantly  admit  that  this 
pamphlet  does  not  materially  throw  light 
on  the  composition  of  the  Senate  at  different 
times. 

The  appendix  of  short  remarks  on  ques- 
tions connected  with  Fischer's  senatorial 
list  contains  among  other  subjects  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  names  of  those 
families,  who  were  raised  from  plebeian  to 
patrician  rank  by  Augustus  in  29  b.c.  by 
the  Lex  Saenia.  The  attempt  is  interesting, 
and  seems  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  We 
must,  however,  quarrel  with  the  author  for 
the  props  with  which  he  supports  his  con- 
clusions. He  quotes  as  evidence  for  the 
new  patriciate  of  the  Antonii,  (up  to  this 
time  admittedly  plebeian),  the  fact  that 
Augustus  showed  marked  favour  to  Iullus1 
Antonius,  with  references  to  Plut.  Ant.  87, 
Dio  C.  LI.  15.  7,  (and  others  on  p.  53).  If 
Antonius  stood  high  in  Augustus'  favour,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  suppose  that  he  was  of 
those  on  whom  the  patriciate  was  conferred ; 
but  is  this  more  than  a  supposition  ?  There 
is,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  information  as  to 
the  names  of  the  new  patricians,  and  the 
author  is  therefore  driven  in  many  cases  to 
mere  guesswork. 

Many  of  the  other  families  suggested  by 

1  Misprinted  on  p.  no  as  Tullus. 


him  rest  on  no  surer  foundation  than  the 
Antonii.  On  p.  no  he  might  have  given 
Statius,  Silnae  I.  2.  71,  'invents  patriciis 
maioribtis  ortus  '  (quoted  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencl.2  s.v.  Arvuntiiis),  though,  of  course, 
in  this  case  the  patriciate  may  be  due  to  a 
later  Emperor.  A  further  reservation  must 
be  made,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
in  the  poets  patricius  is  not  merely  a  con- 
venient equivalent  metri  gratria  for  nobilis  ; 3 
in  that  case  even  the  instance  of  the  Silii 
would  be  reduced  to  uncertainty,  resting  as 
it  does  on  Juv.  Sat.  x.  332.  '  The  author 
quotes  the  Aelii  Tuberones  as  new  patri- 
cians ;  the  Aelii  Lamiae  are  also  generally 
held  to  have  been  raised  to  the  patriciate,2 
though  here  again  it  is  only  a  question  of 
probability — cf.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27.  2-5,  Juv. 
Sat.  iv.  154,  vi.  385,  and  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  17, 
a  poem  written  very  shortly  after  the  Lex 
Saenia  was  passed,  in  which  Horace  refers 
to  the  new  (?)  claims  to  a  long  pedigree 
made  by  the  Lamiae. 

The  full  index. to  this  dissertation  is  a 
great  convenience. 

L.  E.  Matthaei. 

Newnham  College. 


ROM  UND  ROMANISMUS. 

Rom  und  Romanismns  im  griechisch-romischen 
Orient,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
Spvache,  bis  auf  die  Zeit  Hadrians.  By 
Dr.  Ludwig  Hahn.  Leipzig  :  Diete- 
rich'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1906. 
8vo.     Pp.  xvi  +  268.     M.  8. 

The  spread  of  Roman  culture  in  the  East 
has  been  so  inadequately  treated  that  a 
real  welcome  may  be  offered  to  this  work 
by  Dr.  Ludwig  Hahn.  In  spite  of  their 
territorial  conquests  in  the  East,  the 
Romans  made  but  slow  progress  during 
the  Republic  in  introducing  their  own 
speech,  customs,  or  ideals  into  the  con- 
quered countries,  and  even  during  the  Em- 
pire the  advance  of  Roman  culture  was  in- 
terrupted, incomplete,  and  by  no  means 
obvious.  Dr.  Hahn  has  brought  together 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  information, 

-  Cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencl.*  s.v.  Aelius. 
:!  Cf.  Duff  ad  Juv.  Sat.  I.  24,  X.  332. 
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on  which  he  has  tried  to  found  a  sketch  of 
the  advance  of  the  Roman  spirit  and  of 
things  Roman  in  the  East  until  the  time  of 
Hadrian.1  He  divides  his  matter  into  five 
periods — early,  middle  and  later  Republic, 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  the  early  Empire. 
This  arrangement  is,  in  principle,  unim- 
peachable, but  has  not  proved  altogether 
happy  in  practice  ;  the  reader  seems  always 
to  be  chasing  his  pet  subject  from  one 
section  to  another.  Possibly  marginal 
headings  might  have  helped  him  in  his 
search. 

Dr.  Hahn  concentrates  his  energies 
especially  on  the  department  of  language 
with  very  successful  results.  His  first- 
hand researches  as  to  the  various  infiltra- 
tions of  Roman  words  and  constructions 
into  Greek  writings  and  inscriptions  are  a 
very  solid  foundation  of  information.  We 
cannot  equally  praise  the  rest  of  the  book. 
In  spite  of  the  interest  of  the  subject,  it  is 
extraordinarily  monotonous  to  read.  Per- 
haps the  author  has  been  too  diffident ; 
instead  of  boldly  advancing  two  or  three 
ideas  of  his  own  and  working  them  out 
thoroughly,  he  is  inclined  to  quote  the 
opinions  of  other  people,  and  as  he  only 
quotes  them  in  fragments  the  result  is  very 
disturbing.  What  ought  to  have  been  a 
general  sketch  of  an  interesting  character 
has  degenerated  too  much  into  a  compila- 
tion. If  Dr.  Hahn  intends  to  write  more 
on  this  subject — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will — it  would  be  better  if  he  presented 
his  researches  either  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  and  minute  investigation  into  one 
particular  point,  as  he  has  done  in  his 
section  on  language,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
very  readable  general  sketch,  without  too 
much  detail. 

As  for  the  actual  information  which 
Dr.  Hahn  offers,  it  seems  quite  accurate 
and  fairly  complete  for  a  work  which 
largely  opens  up  a  new  field.  It  certainly 
bears  evidence  of  a  vast  range  of  reading 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  literature.  In 
certain    minor    points    of    what    may    be 


called  the  technique  of  historical  research, 
Dr.  Hahn  is  not  sufficiently  strict.  Gains 
should  not  appear  either  as  Cains  on  p.  183 
or  as  Caligula  on  p.  197.  In  Livy  XLY. 
23  (p.  27,  n.  7),  how  can  Dr.  Hahn  be  sure 
that  these  references  to  Roman  history 
really  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  Astumedes, 
the  Rhodian,  and  did  not  emanate  from  the 
brain  of  Livy,  the  Roman,  in  whose  work 
they  are  found  ?  Finally,  on  the  first  few 
pages,  early  Roman  legends  from  Livy 
I. -III.  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
should  not  be  presented  as  though  they 
were  history. 

Louise  E.  Matthaei. 
Newnham  College. 


1  The  sketch  is  brought  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian  in  a  subsequent  paper,  Zum  Sprachen- 
kiimff  im  rbmischcn  Rack,  Philologus,  Supplement- 
band  x.,  p.  677-71G  or  separately,  price  M.  1.60. 


DIE    GRUNDBEDEUTUNG    DES. 
KONJUNKTIV  UND  OPTATIV 

DieGnindbedeutnng  des  Konjunktiv  and  Optaiiv, 
und  ihre  Entwicklung  im  Gviechischen.  Von 
Carl  Mutzbauer.  Leipzig  :  Teubner. 
1908.  Pp.  x  +  262.  Paper,  Marks  8; 
linen,  Marks  9. 

This  treatise  is  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative 
moods  in  Homer,  a  few  examples  from 
Herodotus  and  Attic  writers  being  added 
by  way  of  illustration. 

It  is  an  important  contribution  to  his- 
torical syntax,  and  from  its  thoroughness 
must  be  a  valuable  work  of  reference.  As 
an  indication  of  the  labour  involved  in  its 
composition,  we  may  mention  that  reference 
is  made  to  no  less  than  ninety  passages  of 
a  single  book — IX.  of  the  Iliad — while  only 
one  book  of  the  Odyssey  is  quoted  less  than 
thirty  times. 

The  explanations  of  the  history  of  the 
moods  most  familiar  to  us  in  England  are 
those  contained  in  Goodwin  {Moods  and 
Tenses,  Appendix  I.,  p.  385),  who  believes 
it  '  probable  that  at  some  early  period  the 
Greek  had  two  parallel  uses  of  the  subjunc- 
tive and  optative  in  independent  sentences, 
as  follows:  e\0w,  "  I  shall  go,  or,  let  me  go"  ; 
iXOoifxi,  "  I  may  or  might  go,  or,  may  I  go  " ; ' 
and  Monro,  who  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  an  Emphatic 
future  was  derived  from  its  use  to  express 
will,  or  vice  versa,  and  seems  to  regard  the 
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ideas  of  wish,  concession,  supposition  as  very 
early  established  in  Greek,  '  being  common 
to  Greek  and  Sanscrit '  (Homeric  Grammar, 

%  317  and  §  32I?  4>- 

Dr.    Mutzbauer   dissents  from    both    of 

these  views.  He  considers  that  the  sub- 
junctive originally  expressed  expectation,  the 
optative  simply  wish. 

The  expectation  (Erwartung)  may  take 
the  form  of  conviction  or  apprehension : 
thus  Ka\  7roTe  tis  eimjcri  means  either  '  I 
expect '  or  '  I  apprehend '  that  somebody 
will  say. 

In  negative  sentences,  ov8e  ri  01  f^ovXas 
crvpfypdo-o-opai,  I  374,  means  '  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  I  shall  advise';  while  p{  7rws 
Tax'  t'7r'  avrov  Sovpl  Sa/xt'pjs,  T  436,  is  ex- 
plained '  far  from  me  be  the  expectation 
that,  etc.  (fern  sei  die  Erwartung). ' 

Of  av  and  Kev  Dr.  Mutzbauer  takes  the 
conventional  view  that  they  have  a  limita- 
tive force. 

The  hortative  subjective  disappears: 
•)}/ze?s  Se  <$>pd(ji)[xe6' ,  oVcos  ecrTGU  TaSe  epyo. 
A  13,  becomes  'as  for  us,  you  must  expect 
that  we  shall  .  .  .' 

The  dubitative  subjunctive  is  likewise 
explained  away:  7rws  t'  dp'  tco  yuenx  ju.coA.ov; 
2  188,  is  '  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  I 
should  go  ?' 

Final  clauses  do  not  really  express  pur- 
pose ;  for  instance,  cos  means  '  from  which 
point '  (local  or  temporal),  i.e.  '  in  which 
way,  in  this  way  ' :  so 

dyadbv    ko.1   vvkti  Tvi6eo~6ai' 
cos    o~v    r      eixpprjvrjs    irdvTas    7rapa     vipxriv 
'Axatoi's  ...  H  294-95 

is  really  '  it  is  well  to  obey  night's  bidding ; 
thus  (from  which  standpoint)  we  may  expect 
that  you  will  gladden  the  Achaeans  .  .  .' 

In  '  conditional '  clauses,  so  called,  el,  at, 
is  not  originally  a  conditional  particle,  but 
has  a  kind  of  hortatory  sense,  '  put  the 
case,'  '  suppose.'  Thus,  e'l  irep  re  irvXas  kcu 
Tet'xe'  'Axatwr  prj^opada,  M  223,  is,  histori- 
cally considered.  '  I  put  the  case,  we  must 
expect  that  .  .  .' 

In  the  optative,  the  fundamental  idea  is 
wish;  a  wider  development  of  the  wish 
results  from  the  question  whether  the  indi- 
vidual considers  his  wish  as  more  or  less 
capable  of  fulfilment.      If  the  idea  that  it 


is  capable  of  fulfilment  is  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  the  wish  can  be  transformed 
into  a  clause  expressing  possibility :  '  may 
this  happen  '  becomes  '  this  may  happen  ' ; 
but  a  large  number  of  cases  of  apparent 
subordination  can  be  explained  by  para- 
taxis. Thus  1  316  is  simply  a  wish: 
avrdp  eyw  Xnr6p,rjv  KaKa  [3vo-o~o8op.evu>v,  et 
7rws  T«raiyu?/v  .  .  .  '  I  stayed  behind,  brood- 
ing "  Would  that  I  might  take  ven- 
geance."' 

The  sense  '  it  may '  is,  however,  neces- 
sary in  such  general  sentences  as  7  231  : 
pela  deos  7'  WeXov  /cat  rrjXoOev  avSpa 
crawo-ai.  '  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  god 
may  save.  .  .';  but  after  interrogatives  the 
idea  of  wish  is  still  implicitly  present,  e.g. 
A  838  7rws  t  dp'  eoi  Taoe  e'/rya — 'how  can  I 
hope  that  this  may  be  ?' 

With  Final  clauses  we  get  into  rather 
deep  water,  as  the  wish  becomes  more 
remote  :  E  23.  dXX'  "Hcpatcrros  epvro,  crawcre 
8e  vvktl  KaXvxpa<s,  cos  8t]  ol  p*r)  7rdy\v  yepotv 
dKo.xrjp.evos  et'77 — 'Hephaestus  saved  him 
with  the  wish,  "  Perish  the  thought  that  the 
old  man  should  be  utterly  bereft."' 

The  whole  question  of  the  import  of  the 
moods  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  and 
complicated  one,  and  probably  the  last 
word  on  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  said ; 
but  the  theories  so  fully  elaborated  in  the 
present  volume  must  at  any  rate  be  taken 
into  account  by  future  students  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

J.  F.  Dobsok. 

The  University,  Manchester. 


SARDINIA. 

A.  Taramelli  and  F.  Nissardi,  L'altipiano delta 
Giara  di  Gesturi  in  Sardegna,  ed  i  suoi 
monumenti  preistorici.  (Monumenti  Antichi 
pubblicati  .per  cura  delta  R.  Accademia  dei 
Lincei.)  Milan:  Hoepli.  1907.  Vol 
XVIII.,  Part  1,  cols.  1-120  (pp.  60) 
1  plate  and  36  illustrations  in  text 
10  fr. 

The  memoir  before  us  details  the  results  of 
the  exploration  by  Professor  Taramelli  and 
Signor  Nissardi  of  a  region  of  peculiar 
interest — the  so-called  Giara  di  Gesturi,  a 
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tableland  in  the  south  of  the  central  portion 
of  Sardinia,  clearly  marked  off  from  the 
surrounding  country  by  streams  and  by  low 
ground.  The  tableland  proper  (formed  by 
the  superimposition  of  a  deposit  of  basaltic 
lava  on  a  group  of  hills  of  the  tertiary 
period)  occupies  a  roughly  triangular  area, 
with  a  perimeter  of  some  twenty-three  miles, 
delimited  on  every  side  by  cliffs,  which 
only  allow  access  to  the  tableland  at  certain 
points ;  while  the  slopes  below  these  cliffs, 
belonging  to  the  same  mountain  group,  and 
therefore  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
region,  make  its  total  perimeter  about  three 
times  as  great.  These  slopes  are  thickly 
studded  with  nuraghi :  and  in  my  opinion 
the  authors  are  undoubtedly  right  in  re- 
affirming the  conclusion  already  reached  by 
Signor  Nissardi,  that  they  were  fortified 
habitations  ;  and  to  this  point  such  charac- 
teristics as  the  existence  of  airholes,  the 
various  devices  to  render  it  difficult  to 
approach  or  enter  the  nuraghe,  the  exist- 
ence of  groups  of  small  circular  buildings 
round  them,  etc.  Far  more  important, 
however,  are  the  considerations  which  rest 
upon  the  careful  examination  carried  on 
by  the  authors,  and  fully  explained  in  the 
paper  before  us,  of  the  topographical  dis- 
tribution of  these  nuraghi. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tableland  there  are 
none  at  all,  and  it  was  probably  used  as  a 
pasture  in  time  of  peace  (as  it  is  at  present), 
and  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  war. 
But  its  approaches  are  guarded  by  no  less 
than  twenty-three  nuraghi,  all  situated  at  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs.  These  are  in  sight  of 
one  another  and  of  the  far  more  numerous 
nuraghi  on  the  slopes  below,  so  that  sig- 
nalling, whether  by  day  or  by  night,  from 
one  to  the  other  was  easily  possible ;  and 
this  careful  strategic  disposition,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  cannot  be  denied  by  a  careful 
observer,  while  interesting  and  perfectly 
explicable  if  we  take  the  view  already  indi- 
cated of  the  purpose  of  the  nuraghi,  has  no 
possible  meaning  if  we  accept  the  view, 
untenable  on  other  grounds  also,  that  they 
were  tombs,  as  Pin/.a  maintains  (Monu- 
menti,  oit.  Vol.  XL,  Part  1,  1901). 

The  work  of  exploration  has  been  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  done,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  nomen- 


clature  of    the    text   and   maps   does   not 
entirely  correspond.1 

The  general  remarks  which  Professor 
Taramelli  makes  at  the  end  of  the  article 
are  also  of  importance.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  classify  the 
nuraghi  of  Sardinia  typologically  in  respect 
of  their  date  (though  those  of  simple  plan, 
near  the  shore,  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as 
the  earliest),  and  that  the  first  stages  of 
their  development  have  not  been  preserved 
to  us. 

Despite  the  undoubted  analogies  which 
they  present  with  prehistoric  monuments 
elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  (and, 
one  may  add,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland), 
the  writer  well  points  out  that  too  much 
has  at  times  been  made  of  the  points  of 
resemblance — notably  by  those  who  have 
desired  to  see  in  them  buildings  of  a 
sepulchral  nature,  as  the  '  sesi '  of  Pan- 
telleria  undoubtedly  are. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  most  interesting 
to  notice  the  great  importance  of  Sardinia 
during  the  period  of  the  nuraghi,  when  she 
appears  to  have  occupied  a  position  which 
she  never  since  attained  ;  and  the  further 
comparative  study  of  the  interrelations  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  in  prehistoric  times,  which 
the  British  School  at  Rome  hopes  to  under- 
take, may  well  lead  to  new  conclusions  as 
to  the  sources  of  the  culture  of  this  period. 

A  particularly  interesting  point  may  be 
noticed  in  conclusion.  In  col.  84  is  de- 
scribed a  rock-cut  tomb,  or  domus  de  janas, 
as  it  is  locally  called,  of  the  ordinary  type, 
but  having  in  front  of  it  two  steps  forming 
a  semicircle,  produced  partly  by  cutting 
away  the  rock,  and  partly  by  actual  con- 
struction in  masses  of  limestone.  This 
presents,  as  the  authors  note,  a  singular 
analogy  with  the  front  of  the  other  class  of 
tombs,  known   as   '  tombs   of   the  giants,' 


1  In  col.  47  there  seems  to  be  a  positive  mis- 
take, inasmuch  as  it  is  there  stated  that  there  is  no 
nuraghe  at  S.  Vittoria.  while  the  map  indicates 
one.  Nor  does  the  sketch  plan  in  col  66  agree 
with  the  general  map,  which  does  not  show  the 
nuraghe  l'ranu  Mendola.  In  col.  20  the  niche  for 
the  sentinel  is  noted  as  being  on  the  right,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  whereas  the  plan  shows  it  in 
the  usual  place  on  the  left. 
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which  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the 
nuraghi,  and  are  frequently  found  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Mackenzie  has 
pointed  out  (Ausonia,  III.,  18  sqq.),  they 
must  be  considered  as  the  family  tombs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter.  This  is  a 
further  argument  for  the  contemporaneity 
of  the  two  kinds  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  domns  de  /anas  are,  however,  so  much 
less  capacious,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  the  two  types  were  merely 
adopted  in  different  districts  according  to  the 
material  available — as  Professor  Pigorini 
explains  the  presence  of  a  group  of  dolmens 
in  Apulia  (the  only  one  in  Italy),  by  sup- 
posing a  dolmen,  in  country  where  there  are 
no  caves  or  rocky  ledges  suitable  for  their 
artificial  formation,  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
a  rock-cut  tomb  in  country  where  suitable 
conditions  are  present  (Bull.  Pal.  1899, 
p.  178,  n.  4). 


Thomas  Ashby. 


British  School,  Rome. 


MUTZBAUER'S  GRUNDLAGEN, 
Vol.  II. 

Die  Grundlagen  der  Griechischen  Tempuslehve 
und  der  Homerische  Tempusgebrauch.  Von 
Carl  Mutzbauer.  Zweiter  Band. 
Strassburg  :  Karl  J.  Trubner.  1909. 
Large  8vo.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  xiv  +  324. 
Price  M.  9. 

In  this  volume  Mutzbauer  applies  to  verbs 
of  the  '  t,  nasal,  inchoative,  and  i  classes  ' 
and  to  the  '  derivative  '  verbs  his  views, 
already  familiar  from  Vol.  I.,  as  to  the 
distinctions  observable  between  the  present, 
perfect,  aorist,  and  future  stem  tenses  in 
Homer.  There  follow  several  pages  on 
<f>rjfi.i,  omitted  in  Vol.  I.,  and  then  '  the 
remaining  verbs  in  alphabetical  order.' 
An  index  is  provided  to  the  whole  volume, 
but  this  only  partly  compensates  for  the 
confusing  arrangement  of  the  verbs  in  their 
different  classes — e.g.  tfw/jTyo-o-co,  (frvXdcro-w, 
etc.,  are  not  classed  with  either  the  -10-  or 
the  denominative  verbs,  but  relegated  to 
the  miscellaneous  collection  of  the 'remain- 
ing verbs.' 

A    suggested   derivation    from    Curtius, 


Fick,  or  Brugmann  is  supplied  for  the 
majority  of  the  verbs,  but  the  main  purpose 
of  the  book,  as  is  indicated  in  the  preface, 
is  syntactical  rather  than  philological.  It 
forms  a  collection  of  closely-packed  ex- 
amples, extending  over  three  hundred  and 
eleven  pages,  put  together  in  a  somewhat 
unilluminating  manner.  Under  each  verb 
the  author  postulates  a  meaning  for  the 
present  and  aorist  stems,  if  both  occur  ; 
but  the  grouping  of  the  examples  under 
these  meanings  seems  often  purely  arbi- 
trary, and  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  why 
the  imperfect  and  aorist  are  appropriate  in 
their  respective  contexts.  Thus  <p  224 
and  225  are  quoted  under  Kwew  to  illustrate 
the  proposed  meanings  '  clung  to  with  the 
lips '  and  '  gave  a  kiss  to  ' ;  the  latter 
should,  according  to  Mutzbauer's  general 
theory,  stress  either  the  initial  or  the  final 
point  in  the  action,  presumably  here  the 
former,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
why  the  poet  thus  accentuated  the  per- 
functory nature  of  Odysseus'  kiss  in  return 
for  the  lingering,  affectionate  salutation 
which  he  had  himself  received. 

At  times  he  is  not  only  unconvincing, 
but  self-contradictory  —  e.g.  tKavw  is  said 
to  mean  '  I  am  coming,  am  on  the  way,' 
the  present  stem  depicting  the  progress  of  the 
action  '  usually  with  the  express  meaning  of 
completion,  have  arrived.' 

The  main  distinction  which  marks  off 
the  imperfect  from  the  aorist,  viz.  that 
it  denotes  an  action  as  in  progress,  is  well 
brought  out  (cf.  e.g.  the  Homeric  J-eTeAAe 
which  '  accentuates  the  details,'  or  the 
Thucydidean  7rapeo-K€vd^ovro  which,  as  the 
pictorial  tense,  is  preferred  in  almost  all 
cases  to  Trapeo-Kevda-avro) .  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  examples  which  admit  of 
being  explained  as  iterative  or  distributive 
are  not  always  kept  distinct  from  those 
which  illustrate  the  purely  continuous 
meaning  of  the  present  stem  :  hence  Mutz- 
bauer fails  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence 
of  verbs  which  in  themselves  express 
momentary  action  (e.g.  '  hit,'  '  hurl '),  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  imperfect  only 
differs  from  the  aorist  as  having  some  kind 
of  iterative  meaning. 

The  treatment  of  the  aorist,  to  which 
Mutzbauer  appears  to  ascribe   habitually 
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either  ingressive  or  effective  meaning,  is 
on  the  whole  less  helpful  than  that  of  the 
imperfect,  for  though  the  examples  of  its 
ingressive  force  are  generally  convincing 
{e.g.  epapxfe,  '  seized,'  epapTTTt,  '  held ' ; 
rjiparo,  '  touched,'  -i')7tt€to,  '  clung  to  '  ; 
UdXv^e,  '  put  as  a  covering,'  or  '  fell  as  a 
covering  on,'  ttcaAinrre,  '  kept  covered  ' ; 
48dfiaa-€,  'brought  into  subjection,'  eSdpva, 
'  held  in  subjection  '),  those  of  the  effective 
meaning,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently 
very  forced—  e.g.  e'/oje  is  taken  to  mean 
*  consumed  by  fire  '  ;  evt^e,  '  washed  clean  '  ; 
eSt'8a£e,  «  made  proficient ' ;  Waxpe,  «  completed 
the  burying  of.'  Would  it  not  suffice  in 
these,  as  in  many  other  examples,  to 
explain  the  aorist  as  purely  '  complexive  ' 
— i.e.  as  summing-up  the  action  as  occurring 
in  the  past,  implying  therefore  both  the 
initial  and  the  final  points  in  the  action, 
but  stressing  neither  ?  In  this  way  <f>  224 
and  225  can  easily  be  explained ;  the 
poet  begins  the  narrative  of  the  scene  with 
the  descriptive  imperfect,  ticvveov,  but 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  continue  with  a 
dry  statement  of  fact,  Zkvo-o-(v.  Similar  ex- 
amples are  e/oew  rov  cr'  ei'vexa  Sevpo  KaAecrcra 
(il  106)  versus  e£  dyoprjs  licaA.«  '  A.VTi<pa.Ti]a 
(k  114),  or  pijpt'  €K?;a  (0  240)  as  com- 
pared with  Kate  &'  eVt  crx^J/S  6  yepo>v 
(A  462). 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  Mutzbauer 
often  omits  to  take  into  account  other 
elements  in  the  sentence  which  help  to 
bring  about  the  effective  meaning — e.g. 
the  Kara,  in  some  of  the  kcuw  examples,  and 
the  aVd  xpwTos  with  vtyev  in  K  575,  which 
gives  to  the  aorist  the  meaning  '  removed 
by  washing.' 

On  the  other  hand  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  there  are  aorists  in  which 
the  effective  meaning  is  indisputable — e.g. 
ijXao-e,  '  struck  ' ;  rj\v£et  '  escaped  '  ;  TrpT^au, 
'  bring  to  accomplishment '  (jrpT^ai  S'  €//,7r//s 
ov  ti  Svvijcreai,  A  562). 

As  regards  the  future,  the  theory  of 
distinction  of  meaning,  based  upon  differ- 
ence in  stem-formation,  surely  breaks  down 
if  one  and  the  same  future  can  have,  as  is 
admitted,  both  continuous  and  momentary 
meanings  ?  (e.g.  KXavaopai,  into  which  the 
meaning,  •  strike  up  the  lament  for  the 
dead  '  is  forced  in  X  87,  or  a    eV  eyw  ye 


xXavo-ofjLai  kv  Aexeeo-o-t,  that  of  '  carry  on  the 
lamentation '  admitted  in  2  340  (KAaiVo/zai 
vvktols  re   /cat   ijpaTa). 

The  book  is  not  wholly  free  from  mis- 
prints, but  this,  in  such  an  overwhelming 
number   of  examples,    is    perhaps   hardly 

surprising. 

E.  Purdie. 


A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

A  Literary  History  of  Rome  from  the  Origins 
to  the  Close  of  the  Golden  Age.  By  J.  Wight 
Duff,  M.A.  London  and  Leipsic :  T. 
Fisher  Unwin,  1909.  Pp.  xvi  +  695. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Both  as  a  scientific  historian  and  as  a 
sympathetic  judge  of  literature  Professor 
Wight  Duff  shows  great  ability  in  this,  the 
latest  volume  of  The  Library  of  Literary 
History.  He  writes  with  an  aim — to  insist 
throughout  upon  the  distinctively  Roman 
character  of  Roman  literature  at  every 
stage  in  its  development,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  influence  exercised  by  Greek- 
writers.  Hence  he  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  '  influence  of  environment ';  an  attempt 
is  made  to  show  the  relation  between 
Roman  literature  and  the  geographical 
features  of  Italy,  the  ethnology  of  its  in- 
habitants and  the  phases  of  its  history. 
Hence  also  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
lives  of  the  Roman  writers,  with  their 
political  and  social  surroundings.  In  brief, 
it  is  never  forgotten  that  literature  is  the 
expression  of  a  people's  life. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and 
incorporates  the  results  of  recent  philolo- 
gical and  historical  research.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  which  commands  admiration  for  its 
lucidity,  terseness,  and  vigour.  The  literary 
judgments  are  based  upon  wide  and  careful 
study,  and  are  marked  by  scholarly  insight 
and  loving  enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 
Particularly  attractive  are  the  apprecia- 
tions of  Ennius,  Plautus,  and  Catullus,  and 
the  illuminating  description  of  the  Plautine 
stage  on  p.  158.  The  translation  of  speci- 
men passages  are  generally  distinguished 
by  their  fidelity,  vigour,  and  good  taste;  the 
renderings  of  Vivamus  mca  Lesbia  and  Lugete, 
0  veneres  cufidincsquc  (pp.  319,  320)  are 
perfect,  and    tempt  a  reviewer  to  quota- 
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tion.  Once  or  twice,  it  is  true,  the  point 
of  a  sentence  seems  to  be  missed.  For 
instance,  on  p.  142, '  Point  the  path  out  to 
another  which  themselves  they  cannot 
see,'  is  surely  an  inadequate  rendering 
of  '  Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri 
monstrant  viam.'  The  prose  translations, 
although  delightfully  vigorous,  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  essays  in  verse ;  an  example 
is  the  speech  from  the  Bellum  Iugurthinum 
on  p.  419,  which  is  marred  by  slight  but 
quite  unnecessary  deviations  from  the 
original.  These  blemishes,  however,  do 
not  spoil  the  great  beauty  of  the  work  as  a 
whole. 

Literary  criticisms  are  necessarily  per- 
sonal, but  those  of  Professor  Wight  Duff 
nearly  always  commend  themselves  be- 
cause of  their  good  sense  and  freedom  from 
prejudice.  Such  errors  of  judgment  as 
occur  are  generally  concerned  with  matter 
and  not  with  form  ;  Lucretius,  for  instance, 
does  not  deserve  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
him  (pp.  287-294)  for  his  work  as  scientist 
and  philosopher.  There  is  little  science  or 
philosophy  in  the  De  revum  natura  that  had 
not  been  part  of  the  commonplaces  of  the 
schools  for  many  years  before  Lucretius 
wrote. 

The  reviewer  laid  aside  this  book  with 
two  regrets.  It  is  a  pity  that  University 
students  do  not,  as  a  rule,  study  such  excel- 
lent works  as  that  of  Professor  Wight  Duff, 
but  are  satisfied  with  the  scrappy  '  intro- 
ductions'  generally  prefixed  to  school 
editions  of  the  classics.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  the  author  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
'  Golden  Age,'  and  did  not  go  on  to  discuss 
Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Martial. 

W.  H.  S.  Jones. 

St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 


PAULYS   REAL-ENCYCLOPADIE 

DER  CLASSISCHEN  ALTERTUMS- 

WISSENSCHAFT. 

Paulys  Real-Encyclopiidie  der  classischen  Altev- 
tumswissenschaft.  Nene  Bearbcitung  .  .  . 
herausgegeben  von  G.  Wissowa.  XIIter. 
Halbband,  Euxantios — Fornaces.  Stutt- 
gart:  Metzler.     1909. 

The  present  half  volume  (completing  the 
sixth  volume)  differs  from  its  predecessors 


in  that  its  interest  is  mainly  Latin  or  Roman, 
an  obvious  result  of  its  being  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  letter  F.  Among  the  more 
important  articles  are  those  on  '  Exercitus,' 
by  Liebenam,  giving  a  general  summary 
of  the  development  and  organisation  of  the 
Roman  army;  '  Fabel,'  by  Hausrath,  deal- 
ing with  Aisopos,  and  deciding  the  question 
of  the  relations  between  India  and  Greece  in 
favour  of  the  priority  of  the  latter  ;  '  Fasti,' 
by  Wissowa  and  Schoen ;  '  Finsternisse,' 
by  Boll,  with  a  useful  chronological  list  of 
eclipses  from  772  b.c  ?  to  a.d.  592;  '  Fiscus,' 
by  Rostowtzew ;  and  '  Flavius/  including 
the  three  Emperors,  by  Weynand.  We 
have  noted  in  turning  the  pages  a  few 
minute  points  which  may  as  well  be  re- 
corded here.  '  Exagium  :'  besides  the  soli- 
tary weight  cited  from  Pernice,  numerous 
others  are  identified  as  '  exagia '  or  '  solidi,' 
e.g.  Dalton,  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  Anti- 
quities, nos.  426  (marked  S  for  solidus), 
427  ff.  (marked  N  for  vo/xurfia).  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  weights 
equivalent  to  a  solidus.  '  Fackel :'  the  too- 
ingenious  identification  of  the  cross-torch, 
especially  associated  with  Demeter,  with  a 
groma  (Arch.  Anzeiger,  1899,  131),  should 
have  been  mentioned,  by  way  of  warning. 
'  Faustinianae  puellae '  deserved  an  article. 
'  Fenestra:'  the  last  report  from  Corbridge 
was  of  course  not  available  when  this  was 
written  ;  in  the  next  supplement  the  remains 
of  a  mullion  there  found  should  be  noted. 
'Fensernia:'  the  latest  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject is  A.  Sambon,  in  his  Monnaies  ant.  de 
Vltalie,  pp.  307  ff.  The  long,  and  in  many 
respects  useful,  article  on  '  Flussgotter ' 
(Waser)  would  have  been  still  more  valuable 
had  the  writer  made  more  reference  to  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Coins.  He 
would  then  not  have  omitted  such  streams 
as  the  Limyros  and  the  Hippophoras;  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  Senaros  (if  indeed 
such  a  form  exists  at  all  and  is  not  a  mere 
misreading)  and  the  Sindros  are  probably 
the  same  Phrygian  stream ;  that  the  Tem- 
bris  was  also  known  at  Midaeion  as  the 
Tembros  ;  not  to  speak  of  other  points.  In 
mentioning  the  figures  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Nile  from  the  Baths  of  Constantine  now 
on  the  Capitol  before  the  steps  of  the 
Palazzo  del  Senatore,  he  omits   to  record 
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the  fact  that  the  Tiber  was  in  ancient  times 
a  Tigris,  the  Wolf  and  Twins  being  a 
restoration  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Deal- 
ing with  the  figure  of  a  bull  on  coins  com- 
memorating Empedocles'  sanitation  of  the 
city  of  Selinus,  he  prefers,  to  the  idea  that 
it  represents  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the 
occasion,  the  explanation  that  it  represents 
the  fury  of  the  now  conquered  streams. 
That  is  nearly  but  not  quite  all  the  true 
explanation;  the  fact  that  the  bull  stands 
on  a  pedestal  shows  that  it  is  a  monument 
erected  at  the  time,  presumably  as  an 
atonement  for  the  summary  method  which 
Empedocles  employed  to  get  rid  of  the 
divine  nuisance.  Did  space  permit  we 
might   discuss  many   other  points  in    this 

interesting  article. 

G.  F.  Hill. 
British  Museum,  London. 


IMMISCH'S  ARISTOTELIS 
POLITICA. 

A  ristotelis  Politica  post  Fr.  Susemihlium  recog- 
novit  Otto  Immisch.  Leipzig :  B.  G. 
Teubner.  1909.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxix  +  354. 
Price  M.  3. 

The  texts  of  the  Politics  produced  by  that 
great  Aristotelian  Fr.  Susemihl  tended  to 
ignore  the  needs  and  the  convenience  of 
the  average  student,  and  the  average  student 
should  be  correspondingly  grateful  to  M. 
Immisch  for  having  un-Susemihlised  the 
text  again  so  thoroughly  as  is  here  done. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  text  here  presented  is 
the  plain  undoctored  tradition  of  the  MSS., 
complicated  by  no  theories  of  transposition 
and  interpolation  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is 
presented  in  the  traditional  order  of  the 
books,  r  followed  by  A  not  H.  Such  rever- 
sions may  displease  the  unco  pedantic,  but 
a  Teubner  editor  has  to  consult  the  con- 
venience of  a  wider  world.  Another 
interesting  point:  M.  Immisch  is  not 
strai^ht-laced  in  the  matter  of  orthography; 
he  allows,  for  instance,  ovdeis  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  ovSet's,  aiei  with  aei:  which 
policy,  as  he  observes,  '  secutus  est  nuper 
Hicksius  in  egregia  Psychologiae  editione.' 
In  his  views  re<rardin«:  the  various  fami- 


lies   of    MSS.   and   their    inter-relations — 
a  matter  to  which  a  good  deal  of  the  '  prae- 
fatio'   is   naturally  devoted — M.   Immisch 
differs  at  some  points  from  Susemihl ;  but 
it   would    seem    that    the    rather    obscure 
problems  raised   have  not  yet  received  a 
final    solution.     With    regard    to    textual 
details,  the  editor  makes  a  fair  number  of 
new  conjectures,  e.g.  1253*6  opeii-ron'  5"> 
a  re  irep  ;  1 285*9  eVnvi  eAao-ei  (for  /3ao-iAeia)  ; 
1294*15    efSos    KaXXuTri^erat.    (for    ko. Aerrai)  ; 
1298*1       irpoKptToi      for       atpiroi  ;       1330*26 
7rpoo-dvTrjv  for  Trpbs  avryv.     He  also  admits 
into  his  text,  or  mentions  in  his  footnotes,  a 
judicious  selection  of  emendations  by  others. 
Thus   it  will   interest    English   readers   to 
observe  that  the  names  of  Congreve,  Well- 
don,     Newman,    occur    not     infrequently. 
Newman's  irpoearTos  (for  ttXtjOos)  at  1331*4  is 
adopted ;  Jackson's  SoKei  ttov  (for  So/apon) 
is  printed  at  1277*26;  the  punctuation  sug- 
gested by  Wyse  at  1326*39,  and  that  sug- 
gested by  Postgateat  1328*25,  are  followed. 
Amongst  places  where  the  traditional  text 
is  left  to  stand,  although  some  change  seems 
needed    and    various   conjectures   are   re- 
corded, are  the  following  :  1253*35  4>povja-ei 
Kou  apery,  where  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
suggest,  for  apery,   dvSpeta,  assuming  that 
the  corruption  occurred  from  the  loss  of  the 
first   two   letters;    1257*37   evp-erax^pta-rov 
irpbs  to  (rjv,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  propose 
a  substitute  for  ffiv  (?  possibly  to-ruVat,  'for 
weighing')  ;    1259*31   to  pkvroi  opap.a  OdAeco, 
where  the  original  may  have  been  o-6<^to-/xa; 
1299*12    ovk    avay  nalov   p.kv   Set    8'    V7rapx€tv> 
where  Ai'ei  may  be  suggested  as  an  easy 
and  appropriate  correction  of  Set;    1301*6 
ot    rpoiroL    .    .    .    Tots    etpy/zevois,    where     I 
should   be    inclined    to    fill    the   gap    with 
<icrop/307roi>  ;  1327*16  nepl  .  .    .  Ai/xei'wi'  kcu 
7rdAeo)v,  where  T€i\€0)v  for  7roAewv  would  not 
be,  in  uncials,  a  violent  change  (cf.  "25) ; 
1342*17,  tois  toioi'tois  /'.eAeo-i  Berkov  tots  .  .  . 
dycovioras,  where  WurTeov  may  be  proposed 
as  a  suitable  correction  of  derkov.     These 
are  specimens  of  places  where  M.  Immisch 
does  not  appear  to  have  said  quite  the  last 
word ;  but  none  the  less  he  has  given  us 
here  a  very  sound  and  judicious  piece  of 

editing. 

K.  G.  Bury. 

Trumpington ,  Cambridge . 
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NEOPLATONISM  IN  RELATION 
TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

Neoplatonism  in  Relation  to  Christianity .  An 
essay.  By  C.  Elsee,  M.A.  University 
Press,  Cambridge.  1908.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
Pp.  vii  +  144. 

This  book  contains  .in  expanded — and 
somewhat  belated — form  the  Hulsean  Prize 
Essay  of  1901.  Its  five  chapters  deal  with 
'  Roman  Religion  in  the  Third  Century,' 
'  Earlier  Systems  of  Greek  Philosophy,' 
'  The  First  Beginnings  of  Christian  Philo- 
sophy,' 'The  History  of  Neoplatonism,' 
and  '  The  Relations  between  Neoplatonism 
and  Christianity.'  To  use  up  two  chapters 
out  of  five  in  preliminaries  and  to  wander 
so  far  afield  as  Thales  and  Heraclitus  may 
seem  unnecessary,  but  Mr.  Elsee  tells  his 
tale  pleasantly  and  gets  his  information 
from  modern  and  reliable  sources,  English 
and  French.  When  he  gets  to  business,  it 
is,  of  course,  Clement  and  Origen,  Philo 
and  Plotinus,  that  he  is  most  concerned 
with ;  but  although  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  them  that  is  true  and  just,  he 
has  little  to  say  that  is  new,  unless  it  be  his 
contention  that  Plotinus  '  edited  and  re- 
touched Christian  theology  in  the  light  of 
Platonic  philosophy,'  and  that  the  silence  of 
Plotinus,  the  plagiarist,  upon  the  subject 
of  Christianity  '  was  deliberate  and  inten- 
tional ':  Neoplatonism,  in  fact,  was  merely 
part  and  parcel  of  an  anti-Christian  plot ! 
The  weakest  part  of  the  Essay  is  that  which 
deals  with  what  one  might  suppose  to  be 
the  essential  point — the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  theologies,  and  the 
influence  of  the  one  on  the  other. 

R.  G.  Bury. 

Trumpington,  Cambridge. 


written  witnesses  for  the  primitive  temple, 
Homer's  mention  of  'Ep^xdrjos  7tvkivov  86/xov 
of  7],  80  in  conjunction  with  the  passage  in 
B.  546  ff.  where  Erechtheus  is  said  to  dwell 
in  the  temple  of  Athene  (evi  ttlovl  vr^w),  and 
shows  that  the  words  vt]6<s  and  86/j.os  are 
well  chosen,  since  Erechtheus  really  had 
his  dwelling  at  Athens,  while  Athene  only 
had  the  seat  of  her  worship  there.  He 
next  discusses  the  reliefs  of  the  primitive 
temple,  the  oldest  cult- statues  of  the  goddess 
worshipped  at  Athens,  and  the  connection 
between  Erechtheus  and  Poseidon.  The 
goddess  of  the  early  temple  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Homeric  Athene,  but  belonged 
purely  to  Athens  and  Attica,  and  was  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  represented  as  a  war- 
like figure.  Erechtheus,  as  her  foster-son, 
was  granted  an  abode  in  her  temple,  and 
she  herself  dwelt  in  his  house,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  opposition  or  a  contest  between 
them.  The  whole  story  of  Athene's  strife 
with  Poseidon  was  later  than  the  earliest 
temple  on  the  Acropolis,  and  the  original 
Athene  was  an  '  agrarian  '  goddess  ;  indeed, 
one  may  even  believe  that  in  very  early 
times  there  was  no  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  the  goddess,  who  was  held  to  be 
immanent  in  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  who 
was  probably  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Pandrosos.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  in 
the  most  primitive  times  Erechtheus  held 
the  position  later  occupied  by  Zeus.  A 
section  on  the  new  Erechtheion  follows, 
and  lastly,  the  cella  of  Athene  Polias  is 
treated  at  some  length,  where,  after  elabor- 
ate calculations  concerning  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Trapacrrds,  the  author  decides 
in  favour  of  a  standing  figure. 

E.    S.  Fegan. 


DIE    BURGTEMPEL    DER    ATHE- 
NAIA. 

Die  Burgtempel  dev  Athenaia.  By  E.  Peter- 
sen. Berlin:  Weidmann.  1907.  <Svo. 
1  vol.  Pp.  147,  with  4  Illustrations  in 
text.     M.  4. 

Dr.  Petersen  here  endeavours  to  set  forth 
without  bias  evidence  offered  by  writers  and 
monuments.    He  discusses  first  the  earliest 


PHIDIAS      ET      LA     SCULPTURE 
GRECQUE  AU  VE  SIECLE. 

Phidias  et  la  Sculpture  grecquc  an  V"  Sihle. 
By  H.  Lechat.  (Les  Maitres  de  l'Art 
Series.)  Paris :  Rouam.  8vo.  1  vol. 
Pp.  174.     24  plates. 

Professor  Lechat  has  written  an  excel- 
lent little  volume  on  Pheidias  for  the  series 
entitled  '  Les  Maitres  de  l'Art,'  embracing 
also  the  sculpture  of  the  whole  of  the  fifth 
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century.  It  is  a  task  which  has  been 
attempted  many  times,  but  the  vigour, 
freshness,  and  truth  with  which  the  various 
statues  are  described  show  great  sympathy 
with,  and  delight  in,  the  works  of  these 
masters,  and  bring  the  very  gods  and  god- 
desses before  our  eyes.  As  specially  good 
we  may  mention  the  description  of  the 
pediments  at  Olympia,  of  the  Nike  of  Pai- 
onios,  and  the  estimate  of  the  three  Athenes 
of  Pheidias.  Very  interesting,  too,  is  the 
comparison  of  the  two  great  Doric  temples 
— that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  and  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens— where  the  professor 
points  out  the  close  correspondence  between 
the  spirit  of  the  architecture  and  the  decora- 
tion ;  while,  later,  in  discussing  the  influ- 
ence of  Pheidias  upon  Polykleitos,  he  com- 
pares the  Doryphoros  with  the  Doric  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  and  the  Diadumenos 
'  with  the  Doric  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Ionian  school  are 
neatly  put  in  a  few  lines  ;  its  '  naturelle 
facilite  de  bavardage  '  may  be  traced  even 
from  the  archaic  period.  The  difference 
between  the  work  of  Pheidias  and  those 
who  came  after  him  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Pheidias  and  his  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries were  a  kind  of  summing-up 
and  crowning-point  of  the  traditions  of  their 
respective  schools,  while  their  successors 
were  individualists ;  it  was  the  novelties 
introduced  by  their  individual  minds  that 
formed  the  essential  features  of  their  art. 
The  glory  of  Pheidias  lay  in  his  power  to 
assimilate  all  that  had  gone  before  him, 
and  to  bring  it  forth  enriched  by  his  own 
spirit.  The  most  renowned  of  his  statues 
were  those  of  the  divinities,  for  in  them  he 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  religious 
beliefs  of  his  time,  so  that  he  was  said  to 
have  added  to  religion  by  showing  the 
beauty  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods. 

E.  S.  Fegan. 


times  until  it  fell  into  discredit  after  a  temporary 
revival  in  the  fifteenth  century  He  compares 
instances  from  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  Africa,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Europe,  but  as  Riegl 
has  pointed  out  in  his  Stilfragen,  the  spiral  is  found 
occurring  quite  independently  all  over  the  world. 
Dr.  Chapot  leaves  on  one  side  as  very  doubtful  all 
question  of  influences,  and  proceeds  to  examine  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
spiral  decoration.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the 
natural  desire  to  improve  on  a  decoration  formed 
of  curved  lines,  imitations  of  floral  forms  or  tree- 
trunks,  festal  garlands,  snakes,  ropes,  and  the 
twisted  appearance  of  flames.  In  his  remarks  on 
the  rope  theory,  Dr.  Chapot  describes  a  savage's 
method  of  making  pottery  by  coiling  down  long 
strips  of  clay,  much  as  a  sailor  would  coil  a  rope. 
In  this  case  the  spiral  obtained  is  an  element  of 
fabrication  rather  than  of  decoration. 

Dr.  Chapot  himself  seems  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  spiral  is  in  some  way  of  religious 
significance,  which  would  lend  colour  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  twisted  column  derived  from  festal 
garlands  twisted  round  a  pillar,  in  itself  a  cult 
object. 

The  last  chapter  contains  a  long  list  of  examples 
of  the  colonne  torse  of  the  Christian  era  which  have 
come  down  to  our  day,  and  of  which  we  have  some 
knowledge. 

E.  S.  Fegan. 


LA   COLONNE   TORSE    ET  LE  DECOR  EN 
HELICE  DANS  L'ART  ANTIQUE. 

La   Colonne  Torse  et  le  Decor   en  Hclice  dans  l Art 

antique.     By  V.   Chapot.    Paris:   Leroux.    1907. 

Svo.     1  vol.     Pp.176.     Illustrations  210,  in  text. 

Dr.  Chapot  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 

twisted  column,  tracing  its  progress  from  the  earliest 


MOMMSEN'S  GESAMMELTE  SCHRIFTEN. 

Gesammelte  Schriften  von  Theodor  Mommsen. 
Dritter  Band  :  juristische  Schriften,  dritter  Band 
(xii  and  632  pp. ,  1907)  ;  fiinfter  Band  :  historische 
Schriften,  zweiter  Band  (vi  and  617  pp.,  1908). 
Berlin:  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung.  Lex.  8°. 
Each  volume  M.  15,  or  bound,  M.  1740. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  im- 
portant publication  were  noticed  in  the  C.R.  for 
1907  (vol.  xxi.,  pp.  216  ff.).  With  the  third  volume 
the  juristic  writings  are  completed  and  indexed. 
The  range  of  dates  (from  1843  to  1904)  and  subjects 
is  very  wide,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  the 
contents  of  the  volume  in  full.  To  the  present 
century  belong  the  following  essays  :  Latium 
mains  ;  Die  Erblichkeit  des  Decurionats  ;  Zur 
Lehre  von  den  romischen  Korporationen  ;  Nexum  ; 
Mancipium,  untineps,  praes.pracdium  ;  Zur  Geschichte 
der  Erbpacht ;  Die  Popularklagen  ;  Die  Pilatus- 
Acten  ;  Die  Rechtsverhaltnissedes  Apostels  Paulas. 
The  reader  who  is  no  jurist  will  find  his  account  in 
the  last,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  usurv  of  M. 
Brutus,  which  throws  light  on  some  passages  of 
Cicero's  letters  and  gives  Mommsen  another  fling  at 
Cicero :  '  He  belongs  to  the  neuters  who  shrink,  not 
from  wrong,  but  from  its  nakedness ;  who  have  at 
heart  the  reputation  of  honesty,  not  honesty  itself.' 
The  paper  on  St.  Paul,  reprinted  from  a  German 
theological  journal,  should  be  read  by  all  serious 
students  of  the  Acts.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  Apostle's  rights  before  the  law,  but  incident 
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ally  many  other  points  are  discussed  (as,  for 
example,  the  question  of  the  double  name,  SaOXos 
6  Kal  IlaOXos),  and  Mommsen's  judgment  of  the 
Acts  as  a  whole  is  revealed. 

The  second  volume  of  the  historical  papers  deals 
chiefly  with  the  topography  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
Roman  Switzerland,  the  limes,  and  points  of  pro- 
vincial organisation.  None  of  the  articles  seems  to 
belong  to  any  year  later  than  1900,  but  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  fragment  entitled,  '  Die 
romische  Provinzialautonomie,'  which  was  printed 
in  Hermes  after  the  author's  death,  and  especially 
to  the  hitherto  unpublished  essay  on  Boden-  und 
Geldwirthschaft  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit,  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  economic  history  of  the 
early  empire,  '  apparently  intended,'  say  the 
editors,  '  for  the  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of 

Rome. ' 

E.  Harrison. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  ALEXANDER. 

Der  griechische  Alexanderroman.  Von  Adolf  Aus- 
feld.  Nach  des  Verfassers  Tode  herausgegeben 
von  Wilhelm  Kroll.  Leipzig  :  Teubner.  1907. 
8vo.     Pp.  xii+251.     M.  8. 

Not  the  least  attractive  part  of  this  interesting 
book  is  the  short  biography  of  its  author  which  is 
prefixed  to  it.  The  combination  of  Germanic  and 
classical  studies,  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  found 
expression  in  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  mediaeval 
tradition  of  the  great  king.  Ausfeld  seems  to  have 
delayed  the  composition  of  his  chief  work  in  the 
hope  that  the  most  important  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  pseudo-Callisthenes  would  be  edited  again, 
since  he  was  unable  to  rely  upon  C.  Midler's  text. 
But  he  hoped  in  vain,  and  died  leaving  his  work 
unfinished.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Bernays 
and  Mr.  Kroll  have  prepared  his  manuscript  for 
the  press. 

Ausfeld  was  a  practical  teacher,  and  his  work  is 
eminently  helpful.  It  contains  a  translation  into 
German  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  essential 
contents  of  the  oldest  tradition  of  the  Romance,  and 
to  this  he  has  subjoined  a  scholarly  commentary. 
But  until  the  appearance  of  the  edition  which 
Mr.  Kroll  has  promised  of  the  Greek  text  it  will 
be  premature  to  attempt  a  detailed  criticism. 
Ausfeld  refers  the  authorship  of  the  original  form 
of  the  Romance  to  an  Alexandrian  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  traces  his 
hand  especially  in  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Alex- 
ander, and  in  the  successive  humiliations  of  the 
pride  of  Darius  (p.  216).  Upon  this  foundation 
varied  materials  were  laid  until  the  whole  work 
passed  into  the  mediaeval  tradition.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Romance  contains  some  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge.  For  example,  to  the 
question,  'What  is  the  meanest  creature?'  the 
Romance  gives  the  answer,  'Man.'  'How  so?' 
'Ask  yourself.'  Plutarch  has  entirely  misunder- 
stood this  (Alex.  64).  Again,  there  is  a  valuable 
description  of  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  (i.  31- 


33).  But,  on  the  whole,  the  story  gives  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  king.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it 
replaced  for  a  thousand  years  the  truer  narratives 
of  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Plutarch.  Like  most 
popular  history,  it  was  tempered  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  among  whom  it  grew  up. 

Nevertheless,  Ausfeld's  book  is  of  importance 
also  for  our  own  Middle  English  literature.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  Kentish 
writer  translated  a  French  version  of  the  Romance 
into  beautiful  English  rhymes.  Alexander  passes 
into  the  hero  of  chivalry.  It  was  as  the  coming 
of  Alexander  that  the  near  accession  of  Henry  V. 
was  greeted  in  the  court  of  his  dying  father.  Any 
lover  of  our  older  literature  can  multiply  examples 
such  as  these. 

Yet  the  Macedonian  king  was  far  greater  than 
even  the  knight  of  the  mediaeval  legends,  and 
Ausfeld's  work  enables  us  once  more  to  estimate 
the  service  done  to  human  life  by  the  revival  of 
classical  learning. 

Frank  Granger. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 


DE  CODICE  AENIPONTANO  579  QUO  CON- 
TINETUR  OUIDI  REMEDIA  AMORIS. 

De  codice  Aenipontano  579  quo  continetur  Ouidi  Remcdia 
Amoris,  scripsit  J.  Lechner.  (Commentationes 
Aenipontanae  quas  edunt  E.  Kalinka  et  A.  Zin- 
gerle,  iv,  pp.  17-104.)  Ad  Aeni  Pontem,  in 
aedibus  Wagnerianis,  1909. 

'  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  ullum  pretium  peculiare 
lectionibus  huius  codicis  Ouidianis  tribui  posse 
negandum  est.'  After  filling  eighty-three  large 
pages  with  description  and  collation  the  author 
arrives  at  this  conclusion — that  a  MS.  written  in 
1451  is,  as  one  might  expect  it  to  be,  quite  worth- 
less. Then  he  fills  three  pages  more.  Printing 
would  seem  to  be  cheap  at  Innsbruck,  or  money 
plentiful. 


POPULARE  AUFSATZE. 

Populare    Aufsatze.       Von     Karl     Krdmbachfr. 
Teubner.     M.  6.     Cloth,  M.  7. 

In  this  book  Krumbacher  collects  his  scattered 
papers.  Many  of  them  deal  with  modern  Greek 
subjects.  The  first,  '  Das  Problem  der  neugriech- 
ischen  Schriftsprache,'  has  already  become  well 
known  ;  besides  this,  there  are  papers  on  modern 
Greek  literature,  on  Psicharis,  on  the  Evangelical 
School  in  Smyrna  (where  is  a  good  museum  of 
antiquities),  and  on  Byzantium.  There  are  also 
historical  papers,  and  several  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects. The  book  is  interesting  and  alive.  We  would 
call  attention  to  a  notable  passage  on  translation  in 
his  essay  on  Psicharis  (pp.  120- 121).  Speaking  of  a 
novel  that  Psicharis  wrote  in  Greek  and  then  trans- 
lated into  French,  he  remarks,  that  although  the 
circumstances  could  not  be  more  favourable,  the 
author  and  the  translator  being  one,  and  he  speak- 
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ing  both  languages  from  his  childhood,  even  so 
something  of  the  charm  of  the  original  is  lost  in  the 
translation  :  '  so  mighty  is  the  psychological  differ- 
ence in   languages.'      In   speaking   of  certain   of 


Psicharis'  compositions,  Krumbacher  makes  a  word 
which  deserves  to  live.  '  These,'  he  says,  '  are  not 
Psychologismus,  but  Nebulismus.'  We  welcome  the 
title  for  a  certain  class  of  English  novels. 


TRANSLATION 


Alexis.  I  rejoice  that  it's  decided  : 

Happy  now  will  be  his  life  ; 
For  my  father  is  provided 
With  a  true  and  tender  wife. 
Ensemble.  She  will  tend  him,  nurse  him, 
mend  him, 
Air  his  linen,  dry  his  tears. 
Bless  the  thoughtful  fates  that  send 

him 
Such  a  wife  to  soothe  his  years  ! 

No  young  giddy  thoughtless  maiden, 
Full  of  graces,  airs  and  jeers, 
But  a  sober  widow,  laden 
With  the  weight  of  fifty  years. 


Sir   Marmaduke.  No  high-born  exacting 
beauty, 
Blazing  like  a  jewelled  sun, 
But  a  wife  who'll  do  her  duty 
As  that  duty  should  be  done  ! 

Mrs.   Partlet.  I'm  no   saucy  minx  and 
giddy- 
Hussies  such  as  them  abound  ; 
But  a  clean  and  tidy  widdy 
Well  beknown  for  miles  around. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  (The  Sorcerer). 


A.    60-a    6\)    Vi    tovtols    t6     Keap     ijixfipdvOr/v 
eyto' 
6  ykputv  yap  ij8t]   Sou/iovwv  e£a  fdiov 
tticttov  8'  eoinev,   i]   iropi^rai  Trarpi 
to  XPVlxa  T'/s  yvvaLK°<5  diraXbv  8'  av  ro8e. 
IlavTes.   kolI  p)v   Oepairevo-ei  roVSe  ToAi>7rei>o-ei 
d/xa 

dalpCLTia  8'  €K7rAWOlKr'  aTrOip'i](T€l.   KaAws — 
TO.     SaKpva     TOLvSpOS.        7TWS     8'       dp'     ov 

deols  X('PiV 

VOv/3v(TTlKm    8i8oV(TL    TOiaVTrjV    Tp6<j)0i' 

dyeiv  Sikclov  ; 

B.  ov  yap  ijv   a/3eATe/3a, 

ov8'   cus   Kopi)  Tts  eyyeAwo-a   Opv-n-Terai, 
rrepvi],    Tpvcpwaa,    rov    8e    irdpos    pvi']p.<DV 

Ae^oi'S 
tov  dv8pa  tovtov   tteT/Jiws  <f>i\elv   8ok€l, 
KaXws   (f>epov<ra  8r]   ra  7rei/T7jKOVT'   Irq. 

M.   (38e\vTTopai  ydp  kyKtKOt,o~vpr)pkvas 

yvvalKas — r/ns   Karaxeao-'   o£u  pvpov — 
'  kap-n-povs  Svvao-Tas  epTrpetrovTas' — oi/aa* 
dAA'    /'/8e  rapuvovo-a  SiaTeAe?  crowds 
ws   Xpfy   Tapievetv  tuvcw. 

J7.  dtieAei,   rovd'   oiAis  " 

T(ov  yap  paTa'uav  ov\l  7raiSto-Kwv   eyw, 
twv  7T£TO/xei/(uv,    3>v   earl  7rAeiv  i)   p.vpia ' 
ovk'   dAAa  yvvaiov   Kocrtuws   earakpevov, 
',)v  ot8ev  'EAAds  X0'  KoAwvos  cruxppova. 

H.  L.  Henderson. 
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A rchaology  (American  Journal  of)  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  4. 
With  four  plates.  Norwood,  Mass. :  The  Nor- 
wood Press  ;  New  York  :    The   Macmillan  Co. 

1909.  9^"x6^".     Pp.147.     $i-5°- 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


SHALL  WE  DROP  LATIN  PROSE? 


Mr.  Snow's  pamphlet  in  proposing  to 
save  Greek  by  dropping  Latin  prose,  re- 
minds one  of  M.  Jourdain.  '  Par  ma  foi  ! 
il  y  a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis  de  la 
prose  sans  que  j'en  susse  rien.'  His  attack 
appears  really  to  be  made  against  Exercise 
Books,  and  his  letter  below  puts  quite  a 
new  look  on  the  matter.  But  I  propose 
now  to  take  in  hand  a  fallacy,  the  assump- 
tion that  because  Latin  prose  is  not  taught, 
therefore  it  cannot  be  taught. 

Mr.  Snow  thus  describes  the  way  that 
most  schoolboys  have  to  work  :  '  The 
greater  part  of  a  boy's  Latin  time  at 
school  ...  is  taken  up  with  writing  "  ex- 
ercises," and  then  pieces  of  prose,  and  in 
learning  grammar,  which  is  wanted  only 
for  exercises  and  prose.  ...  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  modern  revolt  against  the 
old  system  of  learning  all  these  things  in  a 
mass,  before  you  began  to  use  them  in 
practice  ;  but  the  modern  method  of  learn- 
ing them  by  instalments,  and  putting  each 
instalment  into  oral  and  written  practice 
as  fast  as  you  learn  it,  requires  you  to  end 
by  knowing  them  all  just  the  same.'  I 
leave  aside  the  last  sentence,  which  con- 
tains another  fallacy— namely,  that  the  'all' 
in  the  latter  case  is  the  same  as  the  'all'  in 
the  former,  and  deal  with  the  first  part 
only  of  this  statement. 

The  description  is  accurate.  Mr.  Snow 
might  have   added  that  the  exercises  are 

no.  ccix.     vol.  xxiv. 


stupid  beyond  endurance,  and  this  alone  is 
enough  to  disgust  an  intelligent  boy  with 
his  work.  The  method  is  stupid  and  the 
exercises  are  stupid ;  but  why  should  any 
one  infer  that  the  study  is  therefore  impos- 
sible ?  A  bad  result  is  certain  to  follow 
this  method ;  but  that  is  because  the 
method  is  bad,  not  because  Latin  prose 
cannot  be  taught  otherwise. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  for  a  learner  to 
understand  the  substance  of  a  foreign  work 
without  being  able  himself  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  the  foreign  language ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  if  he  does  learn  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  the  foreign  language,  he 
learns  thereby  to  understand  it  better.  I 
find  also  that  the  best  way  of  the  various 
ways  I  have  tried,  to  teach  a  language 
thoroughly,  is  to  practise  the  art  of  expres- 
sion along  with  the  reading.  For  instance, 
the  effect  of  order  is  best  brought  home  in 
this  way,  by  judicious  question  and  answer. 
Without  use,  few,  if  any,  can  learn  to 
appreciate  the  delicacies  and  the  beauties 
of  a  literary  work.  The  reading  and  the 
use  react  on  each  other,  and  the  effect  of 
dropping  Latin  prose  would  be,  I  am  sure, 
to  make  the  pupils  less  able  to  appreciate 
the  literary  qualities  of  the  work,  and  there- 
fore also  less  able  to  understand  it.  I  do 
not  here  speak  of  the  exercises  which  Mr. 
Snow  mentions,  but  something  different. 

But     Latin    prose,   and    indeed    Latin, 
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cannot  be  considered  by  itself  :  Latin  can- 
not be  well  taught  unless  the  general 
scheme  of  work  is  properly  arranged.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  where  the  most  serious 
mistake  is  made  by  many,  who  feel  that 
things  are  going  wrong,  and  want  to  mend 
them.  If  the  language  work  begins  with 
English,  and  leads  up  through  French  to 
Latin,  each  language  being  systematically 
taught  by  competent  teachers,  good  results 
naturally  follow  ;  but  if  the  scheme  of 
work  implies  that  English  and  French  are 
neglected,  and  Latin  and  Greek  are  begun 
before  the  boy  is  ready  to  learn  them,  and 
if  too  much  time  is  given  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
bad  results  naturally  follow,  and  they  will 
continue  to  follow,  even  if  the  curriculum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference is  taken  as  the  basis  for  scholarship 
and  entrance  examinations. 

All  this  has  been  said  elsewhere,  with 
reasons :   my  object  here  is  to  show,  if  I 
can,  that  Latin  prose  can  be  taught  with  a 
very  moderate    expenditure  of   time.     To 
convince   the   unwilling,  a  large   mass  of 
specimens    would    be    necessary.       Since 
there  is  not  room  here  for  these,  I  print, 
exactly  as  they  were  written,  a  continuous 
series  of  exercises  done  in  the  last  fort- 
night by  one  boy.     This  is  a  boy  now  aged 
fifteen.     Educated  at  an  elementary  school 
until  he  was  twelve,  he  had  done  a  little 
Latin  before  he  came  to  us,  but  this  was 
of  no  use,  and  he  had  to  begin  again  from 
the  beginning.     He  has  now  been  learning 
Latin  for   four  years  altogether,  and  has 
spent  upon  it  in  school  about  550  hours, 
including  reading,  use,  and  grammar.     He 
is  of  mediocre  ability,  and  intends  to  go  into 
business  very  shortly.    These  exercises  are 
the  reproduction  in  the  boy's  own  words 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  '  Golden  Ass,' 
which  were  told  to  the  class  by  the  master. 
The  work  was  written  out  at  home  the  next 
day  after  it  was  recited,  no  printed  text 
being  used. 

A.D.  V.   Kal.  Mart. 

Hie  est  fabula  primi  viatoris.  '  Natus  sum 
Aegina,  et  olim  audii  optimum  caseum  post  homi- 
num  memoriam  esse  in  aliqua  Thessaliae  urbe. 
Itaque  profectus  sum,  nam  caseum  et  mel  dili- 
genter  quaero.  Tandem  in  urbem  perveni,  sed 
inveni  alium  hominem  omnem  caseum  coemisse. 


Iratus  sum,  sed  constitui  ire  ad  deversorium.  Cum 
advenissem  ad  deversorium,  vidi  virum  miserrimo 
statu  sedentem  in  angulo.  Vestitus  erat  pannis,  et 
putavi  eum  pugnavisse.  Tandem  ei  dixi :  '  Quid 
facis  hie,  O  miserrime.  Omnes  putant  te  mor- 
tuum  esse.  Parentes  maerent,  et  uxor  sepulchrum 
fecit  tibi.     Liberi  tutoribus  dantur.' 

A.D.  III.  Kal.  Mart. 

Ubi  eum  rogavi  quid  rei  esset,  respondit,  '  Vi 
latronum  et  fraude  sagae  pessimae  in  has  aerumnas 
cecidi.  Profectus  sum  in  quaestum  faciendum,  et 
dum  redio  domum,  grex  latronum  me  circumstat. 
Quo  facto,  quidquid  nummorum  habui,  ceperufit. 
Deinde,  cum  me  paene  interfecissent,  fugerunt. 
Mane  sequentis  diei,  constitui  ad  hoc  deversorium 
venire,  cuius  caupona  Meroe  est,  saga  potentis- 
sima.  Sed  quidquid  mihi  mansit,  ilia  cepit. ' 
[Omission  here  owing  to  absence.] 

A.D.  V.  Non.  Mart. 

Tandem,  fatigati,  in  cubiculum  ierunt,  ut  lassa. 
membra  reficerent.  Lucius,  prae  timore,  porta 
clausa,  seras  et  pessulas  firmavit.  Quo  facto, 
lectum  contra  portam  reposuit,  ne  quis  intraret. 
Cum  in  lecto  esset,  non  potuit  dormire ;  sed  post 
multum  temporis  oculos  clausit.  Mox,  clamorem 
audivit,  et  subito,  cardinibus  fractis,  porta  in 
lectum  cedicit.  Lucius,  territus,  vidit  duas  muli- 
eres  prope  portam,  alteram  spongiam  tenentem,. 
alteram  gladium  strictum  tenentem. 

Nonis  Martiis. 
Lucius,  territus,  vidit  duas  mulieres  prope  por- 
tam, alteram  spongiam  tenentem,  alteram  gladium 
strictum.  Deinde  ea  quae  gladium  habuit, 
Socratem  appropinquavit,  qui  in  lectulo  suo  ster- 
tebat.  Quo  facto,  gladium  in  collum  Socratis 
demisit ;  turn,  manum  in  voltum  demisit,  et  cor 
infelicis  Socratis  detraxit.  Lucius  meminerat 
Socratem  malum  de  sagis  dixisse,  et  constituit 
nunquam  idem  facere. 

A.D.  VIII.  Id.  Mart. 
Cum  sagae  abiissent,  Lucius  territus,  fugere 
voluit,  ne  omnes  se  crederent  amicum  Socratem 
interfecisse.  Itaque,  porta  aperta,  per  scalas  de- 
scendit.  Ianitorem  iussit  valvas  stabuli  expandere. 
Quo  audito,  ianitor,  attonitus,  'Nonne,'  inquit,. 
'  latrones  times  ?  Quidquid  habes  arripient.' 
Lucius  negavit  se  latrones  timere,  nam  nihil 
haberet  quod  latrones  arriperent.  Ad  quod  iani- 
tor dixit :  '  Sed  si  fuges,  omnes  te  credent  amicum 
interfecisse.'  Hoc  audito,  Lucius,  perfusushorrore, 
ad  cubiculum  rediit. 

A.D.  VI.  Id.  Mart. 
His  factis,  reversusin  cubiculum,  de  morte  subi- 
taria  deliberabam.  Fune  e  ruinis  extracto,  eum  in 
tigillum  conieci  et  connexi.  Nodum  feci,  et  eum 
circum  collum  circumposui.  Quo  facto,  in  eo  erat 
ut  me  suspendam.  Sed  hoc  momento  temporis 
funus    fractus    est,    et    ego    in    Socratem   decidi. 
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Eodem  tempore  ianitor  portam  aperuit,  et  me 
rogavit  quid  facerem.  Putabam  Socratem  mor- 
tmain esse,  sed  cum  in  eum  descendissem  surrexit. 
Beatus  eram,  nam  nunc  nemo  me  interfecisse 
Socratem  dicere  posset,  si  viveret. 

Pridie  Id.  Mart. 

Cum  amicum  Socratem  redivivum  vidissem, 
gaudio  perculsus,  janitorem  amare  incepi.  Socrati 
dixi :  '  Hie  janitor  dixit  me  te  interfecisse.  O 
amatum  amicum  !  Quin  imus  nunc,  ne  occasionem 
caeli  sudi  omittamus  ?'  Mox  amico  dixi :  •  Puto 
me  ebrium  esse,  nam  puto  me  sagas  cor  tuum 
extrahentes  vidisse.  Sed  volnus  aut  cicatricem 
non  video.'  Sed  Socrates  ipse  dixit  se  vidisse 
sagas  cor  extrahentes. 

A.D.  XVII.  Kal.  Apr. 

Mane  sequentis  diei,  profecti  sumus  magna  cele- 
ritate.  Tandem,  ad  platanum  pervenimus,  sub 
quo  sedimus,  et  cibum  cepimus.  Caseo  e  mantica 
prompto,  edere  incepimus.  Mox,  territus  factus 
sum,  nam  Socratem  pallere  vidi.  Tandem,  dixit 
se  factum  esse  situm.  Quo  dicto,  ad  rivulum  qui 
haud  procul  ab  arbore  erat,  cucurrit.  Cum  labra 
in  aquam  demisisset,  peniculus  in  rivulum  cecidit. 
Deinde  Socrates  sine  sanguine  et  mortuus,  in  rivu- 
lum cecidisset,  nisi  ego  alterum  pedem  cepissem. 
Quo  facto,  lacrimans,  amicum  prope  flumen 
sepelivi. 

These  exercises  are  perhaps  not  very 
interesting;  the  tale  is  very  simply  told, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  essential  is 
left  out,  and  in  the  telling  the  boy  uses 
most  of  the  common  Latin  constructions, 
with  hardly  a  single  mistake.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  shock  Mr.  Snow  to  find  that  he 
knows  so  much  grammar.  The  exercises 
are  clear  evidence  that  the  boy  understood 
the  whole  story  as  it  was  told  to  him, 
and  the  story  as  told  contained  a  great 
deal  more — new  words  and  phrases  every 
day,  with  a  great  variety  of  construction, 
so  that  the  boy's  faculty  of  understanding 
is  far  in  advance  of  his  powers  of  expres- 
sion. Whether  he  enjoyed  it  or  not  can 
only  be  judged  by  one  who  was  present.  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  that  he  did.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  produce  other 
exercises  that  bear  on  this  point,  but  I 
chose  a  mediocre  boy  on  purpose.  Per- 
haps I  may  add  two  exercises  by  boys  of 
better  ability :  (B)  one  aged  fourteen  (third 
year  of  Latin),  and  (C)  one  aged  fifteen, 
who  has  learnt  Latin  for  rather  more  than 
four  years. 


(B)  Ante  diem  sextam  Idus  Martias. 
Turn  in  lectulum  reversus,  de  morte  sodalis  mei 
deliberare  coepi.  Mox  lectulo  dixi,  '  O  lectule ! 
conscius  es  me  non  Socratem  iugulavisse  :  sed 
quid  faciam  nescio,  quia  ianitor  credit  me  sodalem 
interfecisse,  et  me  accusabit.  Non  possum  aliter 
facere;  me  suspendam  ab  illo  tigillo.'  Quo  dicto, 
fune  petito  quo  me  suspenderem,  vidi  nonnullum 
sub  lectulo.  '  Eu  !'  inquam,  et  fune  in  tigillum 
iniacto,  et  laqueo  facto,  circum  collum  meum 
circumposui.  Hoc  facto,  ubi  ascendi  lectulum, 
desilui.  Sed  funis  se  fregit,  et  ego  in  corpus 
Socratis  decidi.  Turn  ianitor  intravit,  et  videns 
me  in  corpore  Socratis  iacentem,  dixit,  '  Heus  tu  ! 
qui  antelucanus  exire  voluit,  quid  facis  ?'  Quo 
dicto  Socrates  subito  resurrectus,  dixit,  '  O  nebulo  ! 
merito  oderunt  stabularios  omnes.'  Ubi  Socratem 
loquentem  audiveram,  dixi,  'O  bona  fortuna ! 
nunc  nemo  me  accusare  mortis  Socratis  potest, 
quia  non  mortuus  est.' 

(C)  Ante  diem  duodecimum  Kalendas  Apriles. 

Turn  aliquid  cibi  emere  statuit  quippe  qui  non 
ita  laute  exceptus  sit.  Itaque  cum  ad  forum 
advenisset  venales  pisces  vidit.  Alium  viginti 
nummis  emit. 

Subito  amicum  Pytheam  vidit  quocum  Athenis 
operam  dabat  litteris.  Dixit  illi  Pytheas,  '  Salve, 
Luci,  cur  tu  hie  ades  ?  Diu  te  desideravi.'  Re- 
spondit  Lucius,  'Cras  scibis1  sed  cur  fasces  portas 
similis  magistratui.'  Dixit  Pytheas, '  Hahahaeego 
sum  magistratus  sed  quid  habes  illic' 

Kespondit  Lucius,  '  Oh  piscem  quern  emi.' 
«  Quanti.'  '  Decern  nummis.'  '  Quid  dicis  Decern 
nummis  quis  tibi  vendidit?'  Dixit  Lucius,  '  Qui- 
dam  apparitor  in  foro. '  Respondit  Pytheas,  'Ilium 
monstramihi.'  'Illic  est  homo.'  Cum  ad  ilium 
advenisset  maxistratus  cum  iussisset  sub  pedibus 
obterrere  dixit,  '  Ne  amicis  quidem  nostris  parcis, 
ignave  ?'  Itaque  statuit  Lucius  ad  Milonem  redire 
quia  non  tandem  cibum  habuit. 

This  brings  me  to  one  more  point  in  Mr. 
Snow's  book.  He  complains  (p.  10)  that 
easy  Latin  books  are  so  dull,  and  inter- 
esting ones  so  hard.  True;  but  it  is  not 
lawful  to  infer  that  books  easy  and  yet  not 
dull  cannot  be  made.  Apuleius  is  one  that 
can  be  made.  If  I  were  challenged,  I  think 
I  could  find  others.  What  we  want  in  this 
business  is  to  have  more  brains  at  work. 
Is  there  not  plenty  of  ability  in  the 
scholastic  profession?  To  judge  by  Uni- 
versity degrees,  there  certainly  is.  Will 
not  some  men  of  ability  reopen  the  whole 
question,  and  examine  it  critically  from  the 
beginning  as  if  it  were  new  to  them?     If 

i  This,  as  he  explained,  was  taken  from  Terence 
(the  reading  book). 
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their  training  has  been  what  it  pretended 
to  be,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that. 
And  then  let  them  follow  where  their 
reasoning  leads  them.  What  reams  of 
futile  debate  we  should  be  spared !  what 
libraries  of  books  arguing  on  false  assump- 
tions !  how  many  resolutions  so  vague  as 
to  mean  nothing  at  all ! — in  a  word,  how 
much  sham.     The  truth  is  what  we  want ; 


and  that  found,  I  believe  that  Nelson's 
favourite  saying  has  not  lost  its  force — 
'  The  boldest  course  is  the  safest.'  Is  it 
not  a  pity  that  we  should  be  arguing 
against  each  other,  when  our  united  strength 
is  needed  to  fight  the  common  foe,  public 
opinion,  so  well-meaning  and  so  unin- 
structed. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


A  CULT  OF  THE  HOMONADES. 


The  broad  facts  concerning  this  tribe  are 
collected  in  Ramsay's  Historical  Geography 
of  Asia  Minor  (p.  335),  and  their  situation  is 
again  discussed  by  Professor  Ramsay  in 
his  paper  on  '  Pisidia  and  the  Lycaonian 
Frontier  '  in  the  Annual  of  the  British  School 
at  Athens  (1902-1903^.  268).  The  descrip- 
tion of  their  territory  in  the  Historical  Geo- 
graphy as  '  north  and  east  of  Lake  Trogitis ' 
(where  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  Anderson  in 
his  map  of  Asia  Minor)  is  only  partly  true 
to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Strabo's 
account  by  Professor  Ramsay  himself.  In 
his  later  paper  he  says  with  more  complete- 
ness that  the  Homonades  were  the  tribe 
which  inhabited  the  mountains  on  three 
sides  of  Lake  Trogitis,  and  extended  south 
to  near  Katenna,  west  to  near  Selge,  and 
east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Isaura.  This 
situation  seems  to  imply  that  when  Strabo1 
says  that  they  cultivated  a  koIXov  kcu  evyeuv 
TreSiov  ets  TrXeiovs  avXojvas  Siv/p^juevov  he  is 
thinking  of  Lake  Trogitis,  although  how  he 
could  have  mentioned  the  strip  of  fertile 
land  which  fringes  that  lake  without  refer- 
ring to  the  lake  itself  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery. The  Austrian  Expedition  of  1902,  in 
their  preliminary  report,2  suggest  the  iden- 
tification of  this  7rc8iov  with  Gembos-G6l, 
and  promise  to  discuss  the  evidence  in  their 
Reisewerk.  We  must  wait  for  their  argu- 
ments ;  but  on  the  present  evidence  it  looks 
as  if  this  situation  were  too  far  west. 
Gembos-Gol  must  have  lain  on  the  extreme 
western  frontier  of  the  Homonades,  if  it 
was  in  their  territory  at  all ;  and  Strabo's 
account  implies  that  the  ireSiov  of  which  he 


speaks  was  in  the  middle  of  their  territory. 
That  they  must  have  stretched  to  the  east 
of  Lake  Trogitis  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
we  find  them  classed  to  Lycaonia  in  later 
times  ;  and  Inscription  No.  240  of  Sterrett's 
Wolfe  Expedition,  belonging  to  the  east  side 
of  Lake  Trogitis,  must  certainly  refer  to 
their  organisation  into  orjfxoi.  The  plain  of 
Lake  Trogitis  is  the  only  one  which  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  of  Strabo's  tt&Iov  :  when 
he  describes  it  as  divided  into  auAwi/cs  and 
fails  to  mention  the  lake,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  did  not  see  it,  but  is  reporting  in- 
accurately from  hearsay. 

The  Homonades  were  an  e#vos  divided 
into  Sv}/x<h,  according  to  Professor  Ramsay's 
interpretation  of  Sterrett's  inscription  from 
Sedasa.  This  place,  to  which  also  belong 
the  inscriptions  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  lay  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Trogitis.  It  was  one  of  the 
87/fioi  of  the  Homonades,  and  the  inscription 
records  a  decree  passed  in  the  Srjfios  in 
honour  of  Valerius,  the  son  of  Bianor,  who 
had  been  a  benefactor  of  the  Srjfios  and  its 
bjj.oedvd<s  (the  Homonades),  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  his  son. 

The  foundation  by  Augustus  of  two 
Roman  colonies,  Parlais3  and  Lystra,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Homonades,  proves  them 
to  have  been  an  unruly  and  turbulent  people. 
It  is  a  fair  inference  that  Greco-Roman 
education  penetrated  this  wild  region  only 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
colonies  ;  the  inscriptions  of  this  district 
(which  indicate  a  higher  level  of  culture 


1  P-  569. 

2  Vorlaiifiger  Bericht  i'tber  eine  Archdoiogischc  Expe- 
dition nach  Kleinasien  (Prag.  1903),  p.  33. 


:t  The  identification  of  Parlais  with  Bey-Sheher 
must  be  accepted  till  epigraphic  evidence  proves 
the  contrary  (see  Ramsay,  Annual  of  British  School, 
Athens,  1902-3,  p.  262). 
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than  those  of  the  neighbouring  Lycaonian 
steppe)  must  therefore  be  placed  in  the 
Imperial  period.  A  vigorous  native  art 
testifies  to  their  having  maintained  after 
their  subjection  by  the  Romans  the  strong 
individuality  and  independence  of  spirit 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
colonies.1 

Evidence  concerning  a  cult  of  this  tribe 
was  found  by  a  party  consisting  of  Sir 
William,  Lady,  and  Miss  Ramsay,  and  the 
writer  at  and  near  Sedasa  in  May  and 
June,  1909.  The  great  majority  of  the  epi- 
graphic  monuments  we  found  in  the  region 
illustrate  the  local  art  in  Roman  times ; 
these  will  be  published  by  Miss  Ramsay. 
The  two  dedications  which  I  publish  here 
(as  well  as  the  inscription  of  Isaura  Nova, 
which  is  appended  to  this  paper)  were  not 
accompanied  by  decoration  of  any  sort : 

I.  Ak-Kilisse  (Sedasa). — In  the  ceme- 
tery. Part  of  stone  mutilated,  but  restora- 
tions certain. 

I. 


rett's   sagacious   conjecture  (based  on  the 
statement  of  the  natives  that  the  stone  was 


II. 


KAK  KAN  K>W 

MAPAMO/JE 
KA I  I  M  M  M&? 
IKINIOCZ^ 
I6P6 


KaKKav   k[cu 
Ma/jayu,o[cis 
kolI  *lp.p.a[v  A- 
iKtVios   A[ibs 
Upd? 


1,  Possibly  "Ifji/jLa[i>  /c(ai)Ai/aeios. 

2,  This  implies  that  a  college  of  priests  served 
the  native  god  at  Sedasa,  as  over  Anatolia  gene- 
rally. The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  reading  in 
Act  xiv.  13  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

II.  Baluk-laou. — On  an  oblong  pillar, 
about  two  feet  high,  built  into  a  house-wall. 

Inscriptions  I.  and  II.,  found  at  places 
about  an  hour's  walk  apart  (both  places  are 
marked  on  Kiepert's  map,  from  Sterrett's 
route-maps),  evidently  refer  to  the  same 
local  cult.  They  perhaps  belong  to  a 
temple  of  Zeus  at  or  near  Sedasa,  which 
Sterrett2  has  placed  near  Ak-Kilisse.    Ster- 

1  An  art  similar  to  that  of  Dorla  (see  Miss  Ramsay 
in  Studies  in  the  .  .  .  Eastern  Roman  Provinces) 
flourished  in  the  entire  mountain  region  north  and 
east  of  Trogitis  Lake. 

1  Wolfe  Expedition,  p.  141.  The  presence  of  a 
priest  of  the  Augusti  shows  that  the  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Sedasa  was  the  most  important  one  in  the 
region,  and  a  dedication  from  Gorgorome  was  quite 
natural. 


TOYHCAV/ 

KP£|Noco 
KA  I  ABAC  KAN 
TOCKAI  PATA 
•CK£P<£TAC  I 
AOC€PMHN 

Miner on 

KATA£YXHN 
€TTIClv€YACAr^ 
T6CCYNOJPO 
AOTHLOieKT^ 
I  Al  LUNA  A  CUM 

ATWNAMGCTP 

CAM 


Tov>>s   M[a- 
Kpeivos  6 
kclI  'ApdcrKav- 
ros   Kai  BriiTa- 
o"is    B/)6TaO"l- 
Sos  'Epp.r}v 

jJ.kyi(TTOV 

Kara  ev)(r)V 

€TTUTK€vd(raV- 

tcs  <rvv  u>po- 
Aoyiyon  Ik  tw[v 
18io)v   (di')aAwjH- 
OLTO)V    6.vk<TT\r)- 
crav  Ail  ['HAi'w 


3,  The  Principal  of  Brasenose  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  form  6.\co/j.a  for  dvd\ufj.a  is  used  in  Boeotian 
inscriptions  (see  Van  Herwerden,  p.  929).  But 
aKwfi&Twv  is  probably  an  engraver's  mistake  here. 

carried  from  Ak-Kilisse)  that  Inscription 
No.  217  in  his  collection  was  in  honour  of 
a  citizen  of  Sedasa,  who  was  dp^upevs  tu>v 
~e(3a<rTwi',  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
a  temple  of  Zeus  there,  for  the  worship  of 
the  Emperors  was  regularly  instituted  in 
the  most  important  local  shrine.3  Zeus  is 
here  identified  with  the  Sun-god  :4  the  men- 
tion of  the  sun-dial  suggested  the  restora- 
tion and  explains  the  identification.  In 
this  remote  region  Zeus  must  be  regarded 
as  the  Greek  name  given  to  the  male  deity 
in  the  old  Anatolian  religion  ;  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  an  imported  cult  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Zeus,  but  with  a  representation  under 
a  Greek  title  and  with  a  Grecised  char- 
acter of  the  older  god.  This  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  in  Central  Anatolia. 

The  date  of  these  inscriptions  can  be 
fixed  with  much  probability.  In  neither  is 
the  lettering  decisive  as  to  date.  The  letter 
?/  instead  of  t  in  Inscription  II.  1.  11  is  a 
constant  characteristic  of  Anatolian  epi- 
graphy in  uneducated  districts,  and  doubt- 
less denoted  a  variety  of  pronunciation.5 
Irregular  spelling  in  a  remote  district  can- 

3  E.g.,  Tralleis,  BCH.  1886.  p.  516;  Phaselis, 
C.I.G.  4332. 

4  Cf.  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  i.p.44. 
s  Blass  {Acta  Apostolorum,  Prolegomena,  p.  35) 

asserts  that  the  confusion  of  77  and  1  had  not  begun 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  But  this 
refers  to  educated  Greco- Roman  society. 
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not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  late  date.1 
The  'iota  adscriptum'  in  Inscription  II. 
1.  ii,  is  commoner  in  early  than  in  late 
Imperial  inscriptions,  but  it  occurs  sporadi- 
cally in  late  times.2  Still,  an  argument  which 
attains  high  probability  can  be  founded 
on  two  of  the  names  contained  in  Inscrip- 
tions I.  and  II.  Natives  often  assumed 
as  praenomen,  nomen,  or  cognomen,  the 
name  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  an  accident  that  two  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions  bear 
the  names  of  Emperors  of  the  third  century. 
If  we  suppose  thatToues  Macrinus  assumed 
his  cognomen  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Macrinus  (a.d.  217-218),  and  that  Iman 
Licinius  was  called  after  Valerianus3  or 
Gallienus4  (a.d.  253-259  and  253-268),  and 
place  the  two  inscriptions  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  other  considera- 
tions tally  with  our  conclusion.  We  know 
from  an  inscription5  that  the  roads  of  this 
district  were  improved  by  Valerian  and 
Gallienus,  and  the  names  of  these  Emperors 
occur  frequently  in  Anatolian  inscriptions.6 
If  we  place  the  inscriptions  under  these 
Emperors,  they  naturally  connect  them- 
selves with  the  pagan  reaction  consequent 
on  the  Christian  persecution  under  Valerian. 
This  is  more  satisfactory  than  to  detach 
them  and  connect  Inscription  I.  with  the 
Licinii  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  Chris- 
tian persecution  under  Diocletian.  Another 
third-century  dedication  of  a  sun-dial  is 
given  in  Ramsay's  Cities  and  Bishoprics, 
i.  p.  188.7 

The  association  of  Zeus  with  Hermes  in 
Inscription  II.  has  a  special  interest  in  this 


1  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  insists  on  this  easily-for- 
gotten principle  in  his  treatment  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Barata  (The  Thousand  and  One  Churches,  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  and  Miss  Bell,  p.  512  ff.). 

9  E.g.  in  a  Byzantine  inscription  (Sterrett, 
Epig.  Journey,  No.  148). 

3  Publius  Licinius  Valerianus. 

*  Publius  Licinius  (Valerianus)  Egnatius  Gal- 
lienus. 

5  Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expedition,  No.  261. 

8  See  Cagnat  (Inscr.  Graec.  ad  res  Rom.  Part  iii. 
p.  604).  Add  a  dedication  to  Salonina  published  in 
Klio  1910,  p.  234. 

7  An  undated  dedication  of  a  wpo\byiov  from  a 
village  near  Tralleis  is  published  in  BCH.  1886, 
P-  517. 


region  ;  its  existence  in  a  local  native  cult 
explains  Avhy  that  particular  pair  of  gods 
was  chosen  by  the  '  Lycaonian  '  natives  of 
Lystra,  when  they  Avished  to  identify  Paul 
and  Barnabas  with  '  gods  come  down  in  the 
likeness  of  men'  (Acts  xiv.  6-18).  The 
evidence  of  a  third-century  inscription  of 
this  class  is  valuableretrospectively.  Native 
religious  beliefs  and  usages  were  handed 
down  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Greeks  and  Roman's. 
Dedications  of  the  statue  of  one  god  (con- 
sidered as  a  god,  with  or  without  conven- 
tional titles  and  attributes)  in  the  temple  of 
another  god  occur  very  rarely.  Rouse 
(Greek  Votive  Offerings,  p.  392)  collects  seven 
instances,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Roman  period.  The  addition  of  the  title 
HcXlo-tos  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  god  Hermes 
himself  is  the  object  of  the  dedication.  His 
statue  was  not  set  up  for  purely  ornamental 
purposes,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  (with 
Sir  William  Ramsay8)  that  the  statue  (or 
bust)  of  Hermes  formed  the  gnomon  of  the 
sun-dial.  It  is  possible  that  the  caducens 
might  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  throw 
the  shadows  in  the  proper  way  ;  but  this 
arrangement  would  make  the  god  a  mere 
accessory  of  the  group.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  pillar  on  which  the  dedi- 
cation was  engraved  supported  the  sun-dial 
only,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hermes  was 
distinct  from  it. 

How  much  a  dedication  of  this  kind 
implied  is  quite  uncertain.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  always  made  the  two  gods 
trvwaoi  or  o-vixftwfioi ;  but  it  must  have  both 
implied  and  tended  to  fix  a  close  association 
of  the  two  gods  in  local  myth  and  ritual. 
The  scene  of  Ovid's  story  of  the  appearance 
of  Juppiter  and  Mercury  to  Baucis  and 
Philemon  is  laid  among  the  Phrygian  hills, 
beside  a  lake.  His  description  exactly  fits 
Lake  Trogitis,  and  it  is  very  tempting  to 
suppose  that  the  myth  originated  here.1' 
In  the  present  instance,  the  relation  between 
Zeus  and  his  son  Hermes  was  the  Greek 


8  The    Revolution    in    Turkey    and    Constantinople, 

p.  297. 

9  Professor  Ramsay,  on  the  strength  of  some  MS. 
readings,  places  the  scene  of  this  story  at  Tyriaeum 
(Historical  Commentary  on  the  Galattans,  ad  loc). 
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version  of  the  relation  of  Father-god  and 
Son-god  in  the  old  religion.  An  inscription 
of  Sizma,  north-west  of  Iconium,  records  a 
dedication  to  '  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Zeus 
Olympius,1  another  Greek  version  of  the 
same  relation. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  story  in  Acts  that  it 
was  the  native  population  of  Lystra,  acting 
apart  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the 
city,  who  sought  to  sacrifice  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  who  called  them  Hermes 
and  Zeus.  This  suggests  that  the  associa- 
tion between  Zeus  and  Hermes  belonged 
to  the  native  religious  beliefs.  A  detailed 
examination  of  the  names  in  our  two  dedi- 
cations will  show  that  they  all  belong  to 
the  native  I  saurian2  nomenclature.  Tomis3 
is  a  Grecised  form  of  the  I  saurian  name 
©ovcis,  which  we  know  from  Sterrett  (Wolfe 
Expedition,  Nos.  83  and  115).  The  root  QoF 
or  To  F  occurs  in  several  personal  names  of 
the  I  saurian  and  neighbouring  highlands. 
The  connection  between  Tour/s  and  ToaAios 
(from  Lycia,  BCH.  x.  234)  may  be  illus- 
trated by  comparing  the  similar  pairs  Kouas 
andKouaAios  (Kretschmer,  Einleitung,  p.  326) 
and  "Oa  and  "OaAos  {Ibid.  p.  365).  The 
ordinary  Greek  form  of  this  name  is  6oas, 
which  occurs  in  Lycia  (Petersen,  Reisen  in 
Lykien,  etc.,  Nos.  208,  215).  The  stem 
reappears  in  the  reduplicated  form  Qovdos, 
in  an  inscription  of  Iconium  (BCH.  1902, 
p.  216),  Qovdov  (feminine)  in  an  epitaph  of 
Dorla  (Ramsay,  Studies  in  the  .  .  .  E. 
Roman  Provinces,  p.  39),  Qovddo<;  in  an  unpub- 
lished inscription  copied  at  Tchumra  (south- 
east of  Iconium)  in  1909, Qtovdiovs  (Sterrett, 
Epig.  Joum.  No.  177),  and  Toutos  (Sterrett, 
Wolfe  Expedition,  No.  235).  Such  redupli- 
cation was  characteristic  of  Anatolian 
nomenclature — e.g.,  Ad  and  AdAas,  Ouu  and 
Ovaovas  (Kretschmer,  op.  cit.  pp.  35I-352)- 
Qovdovs  alongside  of  Qovdov  seems  to  be 
semi-Grecised ;   compare   the  pair  ^oixrous 

1  See  Classical  Review,  1905,  p.  370.  The  letters 
IT12  are  probably  a  mistake  for  TII2. 

2  The  district  between  Lake  Trogitis  and  Lystra 
lay  on  the  borderland  of  Isauria  and  Lycaonia. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  '  Lycaonian  language  ' 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiv. 

3  The  accent  of  all  these  native  names  is  un- 
certain. Perhaps  Tou^s  is  the  proper  accentua- 
tion. 


and  'Eova-ov  (Sterrett,  Epig.  Joum.  No.  156  ;4 
BCH.  1886,  p.  506;  JHS.  1890,  p.  163  ff.). 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  gives  IWiw  as  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  the  Mysian  King 
Arnossus,  wife  of  Sadyattes  of  Lydia. 
KretschmerconsidersthisnameaHellenised 
form  of  Toi'Sous  (feminine),  implied  in  the 
genitive  TouSoutos  (Lebas  W.  iii.  1447, 
cf.  1429).  Tou6w  corresponds  to  the  I  saurian 
Qovdov,  TovSovs  to  QovOovi.  Evidently  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  gender  (see 
Mr.  Headlam's  note  on  "IvSovs  and  At'AAons 
in  JHS.  Supp.  ii.  p.  28,  and  Sterrett, 
Wolfe  Expedition,  No.  83  note).  TovSw  is 
apparently  Qovdov,  assimilated  to  Greek 
feminine  names  in  -w. 

6  kciI  'A(3do-KavTo<>. — It  is  noteworthy  that 
Toi'7/s  has  an  I  saurian,  a  Latin,  and  a  Greek 
name.  By-names,  introduced  by  6  kcu,  are 
very  common  in  the  district.  The  Rev.  H. 
St.  J.  Thackeray,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
(November  15,  1909),  points  out  that  the 
only  occurrence  of  the  verb  (iao-naLvw  in 
the  New  Testament  is  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  (Southern)  Galatians,  and  suggests 
that  the  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  district.  But  the  name 
Abascantus  was  common  over  Asia  Minor 
generally,  and  its  occurrence  in  No.  II. 
hardly  supports  this  conclusion. 

Baracris  B/KTao-t'oos. — Both  these  names 
appear  to  be  new,  but  obvious  parallels 
occur  in  Isauria  and  the  neighbourhood — 
e.g.  Ta/Dao-ts,  QitTacrvs,  etc.  (see  Kretschmer's 
list,  op.  cit.  pp.  314  ff.).  The  relation 
between  Batasis  and  Bretasis  is  an  interest- 
ing question.  Bcrrao-is  may  be  masculine  or 
feminine;  the  termination  -is  is  found  in 
names  of  either  sex  in  Central  Anatolia.5 
It  may  be  the  name  of  Toues'  wife  (in  this 
case  r)  ywij  avrov  is  generally,  but  not  in- 
variably, added),  or  it  may  be  another  male 
dedicator.  The  point  is  unimportant. 
Interest  centres  in  the  gender  of  BpeTawii. 
As  the   form  stands  (the  accent  being  of 

4  Sterrett's  false  division  AovSas  OCaov  has  been 
corrected  by  Ramsay  (Hist.  Geog.  p.  157)  and 
Kretschmer  (Einleitung,  p.  352).  Mendel  (BCH. 
1902,  p.  221)  is  therefore  without  excuse  in  follow- 
ing it. 

5  This  termination  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
-is  as  equivalent  to  -tos  in  Roman  and  Greek  names. 
The  genitive  of  such  names  is  in  -lov. 
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course  uncertain),  it,  too,  can  be  either 
masculine  or  feminine.  We  find  a  few 
native  masculine  names  in  -is,  with  genitive 
-iSos — e.g.  M/jvis  in  the  Tekmoreian  lists, 
Iracridefxis  in  Benndorf  (Reisen  in  Lykien,  etc., 
p.  67,  No.  42).  But  -10s  is  the  usual  form 
of  the  genitive  of  masculine  names  in  -is. 

Indisputable  cases  of  designation  by  the 
mother's  name  are  scarce  in  Asia  Minor  ; 
the  caveat  in  Paton  and  Hicks  (Inscr.  of  Cos, 
p.  256),  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  gender  of  personal 
names  exhibits  great  confusion.  Mr.  Head- 
lam,  in  JHS.  Supp.  ii.  p.  29,  collects  seven 
inscriptions  from  Dalisandos  in  Isauria, 
which  he  holds  to  contain  instances  of 
designation  by  the  mother's  name  (Nos.  27- 
33).  But  his  argument  as  regards  No.  27 
is  based  on  an  unnecessary  restoration ; 
instead  of  Xcv^o-[is]  'lap.(3iov  we  should  prob- 
ably read  'Sevrjcrta  ['AA]/3iou  (M  and  AA  are 
easily  confused).  In  No.  28  Avp.  Tas  Tvpavvt 
may  be  a  single  name.  We  find  a  parallel 
to  Tvpavvt  in  the  indeclinable  masculine 
forms  'l\ovTru>v6ei  and  Neav#ei  in  Sterrett 
(Wolfe  Expedition,  No.  258). l  Even  if 
Tvpavvt  is  taken  as  a  native  genitive  form 
it  is  not  necessarily  feminine,  though  the 
fact  that  Tvpawos  is  also  used  in  Isauria 
makes  the  suggestion  plausible.  The  same 
consideration  applies  in  Nos.  30-33,  where 
we  find  TpoKovSet  and  TpoKovStv,  the  usual 
masculine  form  being  TpoKoVSas.2  In 
No.  29  (T/3<5is  KiAAios,  etc.)  "IpSis  is  mascu- 
line. Why,  then,  hold  that '  KiAAis  is  shown 
by  the  termination  to  be  feminine '  ?  The 
ordinary  genitive  ending  of  native  mascu- 
line names  in  -is  is  -10s.  I  have  collected 
eleven  probable  or  certain  instances  of  -10s 
as  a  masculine  genitive  termination  among 
Sterrett's  I  saurian  inscriptions ;  no  case 
occurs  in  which  it  is  certainly  feminine. 
On  the  other  hand,  -iSos  occurs  as  a  geni- 
tive feminine  ending  in  Wolfe  Expedition, 
No.  187. 

The  following  seem  to  be  surer  instances 
of  designation  by  the  mother's  name.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  in  Mr.  Hogarth's  well- 


known  paper  on  the  '  Gerousia  of  Hiera- 
polis '3  gives  the  form  MoraAioos.  This  is 
almost  certainly  a  female  name  ;  the  corre- 
sponding masculine  form  is  Mo-raA^s,  which 
occurs  in  Cilicia  (Ramsay,  C.  and  B.  vol.  i. 
p.  116).  Mr.  Hogarth  is,  I  think,  mistaken 
in  taking  the  name  to  be  an  ethnic  '  belong- 
ing to  Motala  or  Motella,  her  real  name 
being  unknown  to  her  grandson.'  Apart 
from  the  unlikelihood  of  such  ignorance, 
characterisation  of  a  person  by  an  ethnic 
alone  is  foreign  to  the  practice  of  Anatolian 
epigraphy.  It  is  better  to  take  MotoAi's  as  a 
true  personal  name,  connected  with  Motella, 
like  Athenaios  from  Athenai.  The  form 
MoaAci'Sos  (genitive)  in  Sterrett  (Epig.Journ. 
No.  27)  also  appears  to  be  feminine ;  the 
masculine  form  MoOAis  (in  accusative 
MoGAiv)  occurs  in  Sterrett  (Wolfe  Expedition, 
No.  22),  and  the  genitive  masculine  is 
shown  in'I/ijttoi'Aios  (ibid.  No.  39) — the  same 
name  with  prothetic  iota.  A  still  surer 
instance  is  AaSi/c^s  (Sterrett,  Epig.  Journ. 
No.  27;  better  in  BCH.  1892,  p.  417). 
AaSiKT/  is  clearly  a  woman's  name;  so  isMeAi- 
Ttvrj  (ibid.  No.  21).  Other  certain  instances 
are  AaAAas,  UapOevas,  Zo)(rip.i]s,  Aa<£v77S, 
AaSi/ceas,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
index  to  Petersen  and  Benndorf 's  Reisen  in 
Lykien,  etc.  Another  instance  is  I[/>okAos  $ap- 
va/a'Sos  in  an  inscription  in  Revue  des  Etudes 
Grecques,  1895,  p.  80,  No.  I.  ^apvaxi's, 
alongside  of  <&apvdi<r]s,  must  be  feminine. 

In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  mother's 
name  is  used  in  designations  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  formula  Trarpos  dS^Xov  (as  Mr.  Ho- 
garth holds),  and  does  not  imply  a  contem- 
poraneous matrilinear  system.  But  in  some 
of  these  cases  (and  especially,  I  should  lay 
it  down,  in  dedications  at  shrines  of  the  old 
Anatolian  religion 4)  it  meant  that  the 
person  making  the  dedication  was  the  son 
or  daughter  of  a  female  lep68ov\osb  attached 


1  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  I  revised  this  inscrip- 
tion in  1909.  The  reading  as  given  by  Sterrett  is 
correct  throughout. 

2  Since  this  was  written  TpoKovSt  (dat.  fem.)  has 
been  found  in  an  inscription  of  Iconium. 


J  Jour.  Phil.  xix.  p.  88. 

4  E.g.  Sterrett  {Epig.  Jour.  Nos.  27,  64);  Petersen 
etc.  {Reisen  in  Lykien,  etc.,  83,  84).  A  more  extensive 
examination  of  Anatolian  dedications  from  this 
point  of  view  would  doubtless  multiply  instances. 

8  Called  iraWaids  in  an  inscription  of  Tralleis 
(see  Ramsay,  C.  and  B.  vol.  i.  p.  94  ff.).  Professor 
Ramsay  thinks  that  irapdivos,  the  term  used  in 
Greece  of  women  under  a  vow  of  chastity,  and 
later,  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  same  sense 
was  applied  in  Anatolia  to  these  iep68ov\oi. 
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to  the  temple  service  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  Strabo  (p.  532).  Such  persons 
had  a  special  reason  for  mentioning  their 
mother's  name.  It  was  a  proof  of  their 
close  connection  with  the  temple  cult,  and 
suggested  that  they  had  a  strong  claim  on 
the  protection  of  the  god. 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  among  the 
five  dedicators  mentioned  in  our  two  in- 
scriptions, only  one,  Batasis,  adds  his 
parent's  name.1  A  possible  explanation  is 
that  Batasis  was  the  son  (or  daughter)  of  a 
tepoSouAos  attached  to  the  cult  of  the  native 
<rod.  If  Batasis  was  born  in  the  divine 
service,  he  had  a  special  reason  for  adding 
his  mother's  name.  But  whether  this  is 
the  true  explanation,  or  whether  B/KTao-iSos 
is  a  masculine  form  like  M^viSos,  must 
remain  an  open  question. 

KaKKav. — The  root  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isauria.  Kretschmer 
(Einhitung,  p.  351)  is  mistaken  in  treating 
KaKKav  in  Sterrett  (Wolfe  Expedition,  he.  cit.) 
as  accusative.  The  new  inscription  proves 
that  KaKKav  Ma/x/xeios  is  there  a  single  name ; 
or  it  may  mean  '  Kakkan  son  of  Mammis.' 

Ma/aa/xoas.  —  Sterrett  {Wolfe  Expedition, 
No.  284 ;  Kretschmer,  p.  333)  can  now  be 
partly  restored,  and  Ma/aa/xoov  substituted 
for  his  'Apa/xoov.  With  this  name  compare 
KiSpa/xovas  {Annual  of  B.S.,  Athens,  1902- 
1903,  p.  254,  No.  3)  (and  '()7rpaxx/xods). 

T/x/xav  was  a  common  name  on  the  border 
of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia.  The  forms 
"Ifxav,  Ei/xav,  "I/x/xas,  T/x/xa,  E/yx/xa,  T/xa,  and 
"J/xa#is  are  found.2 

II.  An  Inscription  of  Isaura  Nova. 

This  inscription  was  found  at  Dorla,  and 
supplies  an  interesting  companion-picture 
of  the  native  customs  to  that  given  in 
No.  240  of  Professor  Sterrett's  Wolfe  Ex- 
pedition (referred  to  above,  p.  77).  The 
latter  is  a  formal  dedication  to  a  father  who 
had    just   celebrated    his    son's   marriage. 


1  In  the  case  01  Toi'^s  Marpeu'os  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  suggested,  while  we  were  revising  our 
copy  beside  the  stone,  that  Macrinus'  name  should 
be  in  the  genitive,  to  correspond  with  BperacWSos, 
and  we  carefully  verified  the  reading.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Bretasis  was  the  parent  of 
both  Toues  and  Batasis. 

'-'  Kretschmer,  Einleitung, 


The  Dorla  inscription  is  an  informal  piece 
of  fun.  The  stone  on  which  it  was  cut  was 
a  rough  slab,  the  first  flat  stone  the  mar- 
riage-party could  find.  It  is  now  in  the 
Konia  Museum. 

III. 


01   eopra- 
£6[ievoi  kv  Tois 
YovXXov  ya/xois 
avkdevro  vci- 

Kt]V    aiJTW 

Prof.  Ramsay  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  the 
form  Goulas  (with  one  1). 

The  inscription  was  cut  in  a  series  of  small 
holes,  punched  with  a  pointed  instrument 
by  one  of  the  guests  at  Goullas'  marriage. 

This  inscription  does  not  record  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  statue  of  Nuo; ;  in  that  case,  the 
dedication  would  have  been  recorded  on  the 
pedestal,  or  at  least  on  a  dressed  stone. 
The  meaning  is  :  «  Those  who  were  feasting 
at  the  marriage-banquet  of  Goullas  ascribed 
victory  to  him.'  I  can  find  no  parallel  to 
the  use  of  the  middle  of  avaTt^/xi  either  as 
meaning  'ascribe'  or  as  meaning  'dedicate,' 
but  novel  grammar  may  be  looked  for  in 
this  remote  district.  The  joke  is  made 
better  if  we  suppose  that  the  name  of 
Goullas'  bride  was  Nike  ;  it  was  a  common 
female  name  in  the  region  (cf.  e.g.  Sterrett, 
Wolfe  Expedition,  Nos.  6  and  320).  The 
association  of  marriage  with  victory  was 
a  common  idea  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  I  cannot  find  any  instance  of 
the  dedication  of  a  statue  of  Nike  or  of  a 
dedication  to  Nike  in  connection  with  mar- 
riage. The  dtol  yafxykiot  are  enumerated 
by  Rouse  (Greek  Votive  Offerings,  p.  246  ff.). 
This  inscription  is  an  interesting  survival 
of  antiquity  in  the  Christian  community  of 
Isaura  Nova,  for  all  the  other  inscriptions 
of  Dorla  seem  to  be  of  the  Christian  period. 


W.  M.  Calder. 


Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
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PINDAR  OL.  4.  10  AND  THE  INTRANSITIVE  USE  OF  ''OXEIN.' 


1  MiRA  et  incredibilia  commenti  sunt  in- 
terpretes  ut  genitivum  explicarent.  Nihil 
opus  his  machinis,'  remarked  G.  Hermann 
apropos  of  this  passage,  and  certainly  any 
explanation  of  ox^v  as  a  genitive,  labours 
under  serious  difficulties.  Pauw  suggested 
that  it  depends  on  <f>dos  or  Kwp.ov}  Heim- 
soeth,  Mezger,  and  Rumpel  preferring  the 
former,  Hermann,  Boeckh  (Comm.), 
Dissen,  Christ,  Gildersleeve,  and  Fennel 
the  latter.  Both  strain  even  Pindar's 
elastic  language,  and  neither  gives  a  quite 
satisfactory  meaning.  The  Scholiasts  vary 
between  construing  dx«ov  with  kw/xos  — 
v/jivos,  and  supplying  &ri,  and  Heyne  adopted 
the  latter  interpretation,  yet  it  is  highly 
doubtful  whether  «rt  could  be  so  under- 
stood, and  the  same  objection  applies  to 
Bergk's  suggestion  irapd,  making  the 
phrase  (nap')  dxewv  depend  upon  <pdos. 
Boeckh  (not.  crit.)  would  explain  dxewv 
as  genitive  after  'Uei  on  the  analogy  of 
aiTTio-dai,  but  he  abandoned  this  view 
himself  later,  and  it  would  doubtless  be 
hard  to  find  another  advocate  for  it.  Wiske- 
mann  puts  a  comma  after  'Uei,  and  makes 
ox«wv  depend  on  eXaia,  getting  a  possible 
meaning  indeed,  but  producing  an  intoler- 
ably harsh  construction.  Mingarelli  took 
ox«wv  as  the  pres.  ptcp.  of  dxew  =  vehens, 
ferens,  with  <pdos  as  its  object ;  the  position 
of  yap,  however,  makes  such  a  construction 
impossible. 

Yet  6x*ov  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  The 
0'  after  xaP^T(0V  nas  been  a  puzzle,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  been  deleted  by  all  the 
editors  down  to  Schroder,  who  very  pro- 
perly retains  it,  for  it  has  the  very  best 
MSS.  authority  (the  7'  in  A  and  the  8'  in 
V  are  clearly  emendations),  and  the  old 
Scholiasts  could  only  say  6  8e  re  o-iVS«jy*os 
TrepLo-o-os.  Boeckh  well  observed  '  parti- 
cula  conectiva  post  xuPtTWV  •  •  •  unde  in 
optimos  venerit  libros,  non  video,  nisi  ab 
ipso  profecta  poeta.'  He,  however,  ex- 
cluded it,  because  he  could  not  believe 
possible  the  changes  by  which  alone  as 
he  thought  it  could  be  explained  —  i.e. 
'OXvp-vLovLKa,  or  Kav  (though  the  latter 
was  adopted  by  Bergk  in  his  first  edition). 


Nor  can  the  #'  be  a  relic  of  FearjTi,  for 
traces  of  F  in  the  text  of  Pindar  are  very 
uncertain  things  (cf.  Schroder  Proll.  pp. 
8.  14).  Schroder's  defence  of  0'  in  his  text 
'  idque  intellege '  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand. If  he  means  '  Olympionicum,  id 
est,  hanc  pompam,'  he  should  perhaps  cite 
parallels. 

My  own  explanation  of  the  passage  is  as 
follows  :  'OAi'/A7riovt/<av  is  a  ■  substantive 
and  refers  to  Psaumis  (for  the  omission  of 
the  article  cf.  O.  11.  7  'OAv/x7riovi/<ats  and 

O.     I3.     I     TpL<To\vfMTlOVtKaV     .     .     .     OIKOv)  \      9' 

connects  'OAvpriovt/cav  and  Kwp.ov;  xaPb™v 
€ki]tl  goes  closely  with  Kwp.ov  (for  the 
Graces  represented  as  especially  overseeing 
choruses  and  the  singing  of  the  IttivIkiov 
see  Christ's  notes  on  O.  4.  10,  and  P.  9.  1 ; 
cf.  /.  5.  21)  ;  ox^wv  is  the  pres.  ptcp. 
of  ox^w  m  the  intrans.  meaning  « ride ' 
(for  ?K€t  ox«wv  cf.  0.  6.  48,  eXavvwv  ucero). 
From  the  archaeological  point  of  view 
there  is  no  difficulty,  as,  although  there  is 
no  record  elsewhere  of  a  kw/aos  driving  to 
the  scene  of  song  in  chariots  (there  is  no 
need  of  assuming  a  single  chariot  as  did 
Boeckh  and  Dissen  to  refute  Heyne), 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  might  not 
have  been  done,  especially  as  Psaumis 
clearly  made  the  celebration  of  this  victory 
an  occasion  of  extraordinary  display.  The 
only  serious  question,  I  apprehend,  is 
whether  dx^wv  can  be  so  employed.  Taking 
first  the  strongest  evidence  for  such  a 
usage,  we  find  in  Xen.  Hipp.  4.  1  "Ev  ye 
p,lv  Tats  iropeiais  del  Sei  tov  tinrapxov  irpo- 
voe.lv  07ra>s  aVaTrai'cry  twv  iTTirwv  ras  eSpas, 
aVarai'cry  8e  rovs  'nnreas  tov  f3aSi£eiv,  p.erpiov 
pXv  dxorvTa,  p.erpiov  8e  7re(oTropovvTa. 

It  is  true  many  take  oxovvra  as  causative 
here  (Sturz,  L.  and  S.,  Dindorf  in  the 
Thes.,  Schneider),  but  if  so,  Tre^oiropovvra 
must  likewise  be  causative,  which  is  really 
to  force  the  passage  unduly.  Pape  was 
right  in  taking  oxovvra  here  intransitively, 
and  the  passage  must  be  translated  :  '  The 
hipparch  must  be  careful  to  relieve  both 
horse  and  man,  now  riding,  and  now  walk- 
ing,' and  though  this  may  not  be  the  most 
logical  form  of   expression  it  would   pass 
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muster  in  any  except  the  most  pedantic 
literature  at  any  period.  This  one  passage 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  usage ;  but 
there  is  corroborative  evidence.  ox«icr0cu, 
if  found  as  a  genuine  passive,  would  prove 
that  oxeiv  might  be  used  in  the  transitive 
sense  of  ride  or  drive,  precisely  as  the 
middle  uxelcrOai,  and  if  so  used  transitively, 
of  course  it  could  appear  in  the  active 
forms  also  intvansitively.  Now  in  K  402  = 
P  76  we  have  of  the  horses  of  Achilles : 

ol  6"   dXeyenol 
dvSpdcri  ye  OvifToicri  Safj.yfj.evai,  i}5'  6\eecr6at, 
aA.A«o  y    if  'Ay/A^t. 

The  only  natural  interpretation  here  is 
to  take  6\ee<jdai  as  a  genuine  passive,  as 
Eustathius  did  very  distinctly  on  K  404, 
p.  814,  34  ff.,  and  on  P  77,  p.  1096,  15  ff. 
To  interpret  it  as  is  commonly  done,  e.g. 
by  Ameis-Hentze,  '  in  freiem  Anschluss  an 
die  bisher  gehende  Konstruktion,  so  dass 
als  Subject  nicht  mehr  die  Rosse,  sondem 
die  Manner  gedacht  sind,'  is  intolerably 
harsh  and  unnatural.  The  simple  meaning 
of  the  line  is — '  it  is  difficult  for  these 
horses  to  be  broken  and  driven  by  mortals.' 
Eustathius  does  not  stand  alone  in  consider- 
ing such  a  construction  possible,  as  Apol- 
lonius  {Lex.  Horn.  s.v.  dxeiv)  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  writing  6\el(j9aL  virbweorrfTos,  the 
same  phrase  appearing  in  the  Schol.  to 
Od.  A  297,  while  the  Scholiast  on  Eurip. 
Hipp.     214    writes     U7rd     fmvias     6\ovfievov. 


The  active  o\^vt  to  drive,  ride  upon,  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  bear  sway  over, 
seems  to  appear  only  in  Lycophron,  722  ff. : 

aKTifv  Se  ttjv  it pov\ov(rav  els  'Evnrewi 
AevKuxria  pufrdura.  ttjv  eiruivv/xov 
Trerpav  o\rf<rei  Sapov, 

where  the  old  metaphrases  both  gloss  with 
vifcrov  eTrox'i'fcreTai.  The  causative  oxw  in 
Aristophanes,  Ranae  23,  also  points  in 
this  same  direction,  as  6xew  =  r\de  (causa- 
tive) necessarily  presupposes  ox*w  =  ride 
(intransitive).1 

Thus  it  is  in  no  way  forcing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  ox«ov  to  translate  it  ride. 
The  whole  passage  would  then  run  in 
translation :  '  Now  therefore,  O  son  of 
Kronos,  who  holdest  Aetna  the  wind-beaten 
deadfall  that  crushes  ravening  Typhon  of 
the  hundred  heads,  receive  thou  the  Olym- 
pian victor,  and,  for  the  Graces'  sake,  this 
revel  band,  the  glory  of  far  -  prevailing 
deeds  of  valor,  late  come  ;  for  it  draweth 
nigh  riding  in  chariots,  this  revel  band  of 
Psaumis,  who,  crowned  with  the  Pisan 
olive,  hasteneth  to  raise  up  glory  unto 
Kamarina.' 

W.  A.  Oldfather. 

The  University  of  Illinois. 


1  Less  certain,  though  in  my  opinion  very  prob- 
ably correct  is  Dindorf's  suggestion  that  in  the 
phrase  vrjiridas  ox^eiv  of  Od.  A  297,  the  noun  is  in 
the  genitive,  after  the  analogy  of  the  familiar  geni- 
tives with  iirtfiaiveiv. 


NOTES 


TWO     TEXTUAL     NOTES 
HORACE. 


ON 


(a)  Sat.  I.  i.  108,  9  : 

Illuc,  unde  abii,  redeo,  qui  nemo  ut  avarus 
Se  probet  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentis. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  •  unde 
abii '  refers  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Satire — the  occurrence  of  the  phrase 
'  laudet  diversa  sequentis  '  in  both  places  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this,  quite  apart  from 
the  general  sense.  This  being  so,  there 
should  be  no   reasonable   doubt    that    the 


Codex  Blandinius  Vetustissimus  is  right  in 
reading  '  qui '  (which  does  not  appear  in  the 
other  MSS.),  corresponding  to  '  qui  fit,'  the 
opening  words  of  the  Satire.  The  difficulty 
is  to  find  a  verb  for  it.  It  cannot  go  with 
1  probet '  and  '  laudet,'  as  this  involves 
placing  '  ut  avarus '  between  commas, 
which  gives  an  entirely  wrong  sense.  The 
only  alternative  is  to  understand  '  fiat ' 
with  'qui';  but  this  is  almost  impossibly 
harsh.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  word 
•  fiat '  should  really  be  expressed  ?  Room 
can  be  found   for   it   by   omitting   '  illuc,' 
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which  is  not  needed,  and  may  well  be  a 
gloss  which  has  become  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  the  line.  I  suggest,  then, 
that  we  should  read 

Unde  abii  redeo,  qui  fiat  nemo  ut  avarus 
Se  probet,  etc. 

The  passage  is  thus  brought  into  still 
closer  correspondence  with  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Satire,  '  qui  fit  ...  ut  nemo ' 
reappearing,  with  the  necessary  changes  in 
order  and  inflexion,  as  '  qui  fiat  nemo  ut.' 

The  first  stage  of  the  corruption  (in- 
trusion of  '  illuc  '  and  consequent  expulsion 
of  '  fiat ')  is  preserved  by  Cruquius'  Codex 
Vetustissimus ;  and  later  stages  are  shown 
successively  in  '  redeo,  nemo  ut,'  '  nemon 
ut,'  'ne  non  ut,'  the  readings  of  the 
other  MSS. 

(b)  A.  P.  120-122  : 

Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem, 

impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

iura  negetsibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogetarmis. 

The  word '  honoratum '  is  not  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  taken  to  mean  'illustrious'; 
but  this  sense  is  very  rare,  and  lacks  point 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning 
'  time-honoured,'  which  has  been  suggested, 
is  one  which  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the 
word  can  bear.  There  is  also  some  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
'scriptor,'  some  taking  it  as  vocative,  others 
as  the  complement  of  'reponis.'  Bentley 
substituted  '  Homereum  '  for  '  honoratum  ' ; 
but  the  word  is  rather  pointless,  and  its 
form  at  least  questionable — objections 
which  also  apply  to  his  alternative 
'  Homeriacum ' ;  and  of  neither  could 
'honoratum'  be  regarded  as  an  obvious 
corruption. 

J.  S.  Reid  suggests  the  possibility  of 
'  inoratum,'  in  the  sense  of  '  inexorabilem ' ; 
but  as  the  latter  word  occurs  in  the  next 
line,  this  can  hardly  be  right.  I  should 
prefer  to  emend  the  line  thus : 

Scripto  inhonoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem. 

Scripto  gives  a  natural  construction  with 
'  reponis  '  (which  certainly  needs  qualifica- 
tion); and  inhonoratum  is  a  not  unsuitable 
epithet  for  Achilles,  who  speaks  of  himself 
as  arifxos  in  //.  i.  171,  and  in  ix.  648,  xvi. 


59,  as  treated  &trei  nv  drifitfrov  p€Tavda-Ti]v. 
Indeed,  if,  as  I  believe,  Horace  wrote  in- 
honoratum, he  may  well  have  been  translating 
arifxos  or  a.Ti/xTjTO's.  A.  S.  Wilkins  considers 
that  '  where  he  [Achilles]  complains  that 
he  is  dTifirjTos  as  in  II.  i.  644  [there  is  some 
mistake  here  in  the  reference — 11.  i.  con- 
tains only  611  lines],  the  epithets  of  v.  121  are 
less  suitable  to  him.'  I  rather  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  epithets  '  iracundus,  inexora- 
bilis '  may  fairly  be  applied  to  the  wrath- 
ful, slighted  hero — '  Achilles  inhonoratus.' 

The  corruption  I  would  regard  as  merely 
literal,  or  else  due  to  the  loss  of  N  before 
H,  and  subsequent  '  correction '  of  I  to  R. 

H.  L.  Jones. 

Willaston  School. 


FRAGMENT  OF  RABIRIUS. 

Baehrens  has  corrupted  many  passages  in 
his  hasty  editions  of  the  classics.  Happily 
he  confines  to  his  note  a  corruption  of  the 
famous  words  put  by  Rabirius  (in  Sen.  Ben. 
vi.  3.  1,  Fragmenta  Poetarum  hat.  p.  356  n.  2) 
into  the  mouth  of  the  ruined  Antony  : 

hoc  habeo,  quodcumque  dedi. 

His  note  is,  puto  dedit,  sc.  fortuna.  The 
gifts  of  fortune  were  precisely  those  which 
were  out  of  the  bankrupt  gamester's  hands. 
The  Jesuit  Rader  (neglected  here,  as  every 
where,  by  Friedlander)  cites  Rabirius  on 
the  noble  words  of  Martial  (v.  42.  7.  8) : 

extra  fortunam  est,  si  quid  donatur  amicis : 
quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


NOTE  ON  ILIAD  XI.  99  sq. 

kolI   tovs    p\v    AtVei'   avBi    dva^    avSpwv   'Aya- 

/JL€flVlOV, 

cm'jdecri  irap<patvovTa<;,  67rei  7re/)i'Si'0"£    Y/Twfas. 

The  difficulty  of  this  passage  is  well 
known.  The  context  requires  that  Tre/aioWe 
(which  is  the  reading  of  all  MSS.)  should 
mean  '  stripped  off,'  but  the  word  naturally 
means  '  put  on.'  Leaf  pronounces  it  im- 
possible  to   make   sense   of  7repi8vcre,  and 
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adopts  in  his  text  the  ancient  variant 
kXvto.  t€vx€'  a-Tn)vpa  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
nikos,  remarking  that  irepiSvo-e  must  repre- 
sent a  corruption  of  some  forgotten  word, 
now  hopelessly  lost. 

The  '  forgotten  word '  may  perhaps  be 
TrepiXvcre,  which  would  give  the  required 
meaning  '  strip  off,'  and  would  involve  only 
the  simple  change  of  A  to  A. 

It  is  true  that  ireptXwt  is  not  found  else- 
where in  classical  writers,  but  it  seems  a 
perfectly  legitimate  formation,  and  the 
force  of  7re/oi  is  similar  to  that  found  in 
other  compounds  such  as  Trepippyyvvpt, 
nepiaipdv,  Trepippku,  which  express  the  re- 
moval of  dress  or  equipment  that  was 
'  round  '  (j^pi),  or  as  we  should  say  '  on ' 
the  body  or  a  part  of  the  body.  See,  for 
example,  Dem.  403.3  7repip/D?/£as  tov  xtTW_ 
vlctkov  6  otK£T>/s  £cuVei  Kara  tov  vwtov  ttoAAcis, 
'stripping  off,'  and  Thuc.  4.  12  ■>}  ao-71-is 
Trepuppvr)  es  T?)v  daXacrcrav,  'slipped  off'  his 
arm.     Compare  also  Arist.  H.  A.  5.  32.  4 

€<XV  Tts  Toy  Y/Twya  7repLeXy. 

Liddell  and  Scott  cite  passages  from 
Antiphon,  Appian,  and  Athenaeus  to  show 


that  7repiSwj>  may  mean  to  '  strip  '  or  '  strip 
off,'  and  such  meaning  seems  to  be  re- 
quired in  the  passages  quoted.  But  Leaf 
is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  this  use 
of  the  word  by  the  writers  named  is 
founded  on  the  present  passage  of  Homer. 
In  any  case  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that 
the  simple  corruption  of  A  to  A  occurred 
independently  in  each  case,  than  to  think 
that  •  to  put  on  '  could  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  '  to  strip  off.' 

Povelsen's  explanation  that  Agamem- 
non '  puts  on  '  the  armour  of  the  dead  men  in 
order  to  carry  it  away  conveniently,  which 
Leaf  mentions  with  disapproval,  will 
commend  itself  to  few. 

In  Stephanies'  Thesaurus  several  instances 
of  the  use  of  irtpiXvu  are  quoted,  but  they 
are  of  late  date. 

TrepiXvcre  and  ttc/h'oWc  were  both  un- 
familiar words,  and  either  of  them  would 
call  for  an  explanatory  gloss  such  as  air-qvpa, 
so  that  we  can  see  how  the  variant 
mentioned  by  Aristonikos  may  have  arisen. 

C.  H.   Keene. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 


REVIEWS 


ARISTOTLE  ON  THE  ART  OF  POETRY. 


Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry.  By  Ingram 
Bywater.  Oxford,  1909.  Pp.  xlvii4- 
387.     Price  1 6s. 

Since  Twining's  admirable  notes  on  the 
Poetics,  first  published  in  1789,  no  full  com- 
mentary (Twining's,  indeed,  was  hardly 
complete)  for  serious  students  has  appeared 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Moore's  handy  little 
book,  though  not  without  its  uses,  was 
meant  mainly  for  undergraduates.  Mr. 
Butcher's  excellent  and  popular  essays, 
even  with  the  addition  of  his  critical  notes, 
do  not  make  up  anything  like  a  complete 
commentary,  nor  were  they  meant  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Bywater's  volume  has  therefore 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  been 
long  desired,  and  it  has  at  last  appeared. 
That  it  is  very  learned,  very  weighty,  and 


very  terse  need  hardly  be  said.  Perhaps 
in  some  ways  its  most  striking  feature  is 
the  strong  conservatism  displayed  both  as 
to  text  and  as  to  interpretation. 

Recognising  to  the  full  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  the  text  presents,  Mr.  By- 
water  is  disposed  to  hold  Aristotle  himself 
responsible  for  most  of  them.  He  thinks 
that  scholars  have  always  expected  too 
much  of  Aristotle  as  a  writer,  and  have 
regarded  him  as  less  '  human '  than  he 
really  was.  He  had,  that  is,  many  imper- 
fections, some  of  which  are  here  indicated 
and  illustrated,  such  as  the  anticipatory 
use  of  technical  terms  of  which  the  ex- 
planation comes  later,  occasional  incon- 
sistency both  in  terminology  and  in  actual 
meaning,  lapses  of  memory  not  only  about 
other  writings   but  even  about  his   own. 
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These  tendencies,  Mr.  Byvvater  seems  to 
think  (no  doubt  along  with  the  obvious 
peculiarities  of  the  Aristotelian  style,  which 
he  does  not  dwell  upon),  account  for  many 
of  the  things  which  have  often  been  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  critical  readers  and 
attributed  perhaps  to  the  accidents  of  the 
tradition.  What  has  been  found  scrappy 
and  sometimes  hardly  coherent  he  is  satis- 
fied to  take  as  it  stands.  Even  the  tradi- 
tional order  of  the  text — the  position,  for 
instance,  of  Chapters  xii.  and  xvi. — finds 
in  him  a  supporter,  if  not  exactly  a  vindi- 
cator. He  does  not,  however,  maintain 
the  completeness  of  the  treatise,  for  he 
thinks  that  the  second  of  the  two  books 
assigned  to  it  by  Diogenes  Laertius  is 
missing,  and  he  believes  this  to  have  con- 
tained Aristotle's  account  of  comedy  and 
his  theory  of  Kadapcris.  It  may  be  noted 
that  he  does  not  attach  much  value  to  the 
reputed  Aristotelian  account  of  comedy 
and  to  ykkoLov,  preserved  in  an  exceedingly 
brief  form,  and  following  very  closely  the 
lines  of  the  theory  of  tragedy.  Mr.  Starkie 
has  made  much  use  of  a  part  of  this  in  the 
introduction  to  his  new  Achamians,  and  sets 
much  more  store  by  it. 

Mr.  Bywater  allows  little  value  to  the 
Arabic  version.  '  Only  a  few '  of  its  novel 
readings  '  need  be  regarded  as  of  positive 
critical  value  ;  many  of  them  are  obviously 
no  improvement  on  the  traditional  text,  or 
so  illusive  or  misleading  as  to  be  almost  a 
libel  on  the  memory  of  Aristotle.'  But  he 
recognises  that  it  has  in  certain  places 
confirmed  the  conjectural  emendations  of 
modern  scholars,  and  this  is  a  distinct 
gain — a  gain,  too,  which  goes  beyond  the 
particular  places  so  emended,  because  in- 
directly it  bears,  to  some  extent,  on  others 
as  well.  He  does  not  notice,  what  is  I 
think  the  case,  that  the  best  contributions 
of  the  Arabic  version  come  mostly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Poetics. 

Nor  does  he  allow  that  the  apographa — 
the  Renaissance  MSS. — are  anything  more 
than  real  apographa  of  Ac,  the  better 
readings  which  they  contain  being,  as  he 
holds,  only  the  conjectural  readings  of  the 
scribes  or  of  scholars  of  the  time,  and  such 
as  were  mostly  within  anyone's  power  to 
hit  upon.     He  therefore  finds  in  them  no 


trace  of  any  distinct  MS.  tradition  different 
from  that  of  the  Paris  text. 

These  matters  are  dealt  with  in  the 
Introduction.  In  the  Preface  he  explains 
that  he  has  abstained — and  this  is  a  very 
marked  difference  between  his  book  and 
Mr.  Butcher's  —  from  discussing  the 
problem  of  Aristotle's  general  theory  of 
poetry  and  art,  and  he  makes  it  pretty 
plain  that  he  looks  with  no  favour  on 
attempts  to  find  or  frame  an  Aristotelian 
aesthetic  theory.  Perhaps  it  may  be  felt 
that  the  book  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  in  this  respect,  for  the  great 
theoriser  is  likely  to  have  had  general  views 
about  art,  and  in  particular  about  poetry. 
But  Mr.  Bywater  remarks  truly  enough 
that  '  Aristotelian  theories  of  art  con- 
structed in  this  way  are  not  unlike  the 
Aristotelian  theories  of  logic,  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  ;  the  parts  are  Aris- 
totle's, but  the  synthesis  is  always  to  some 
extent  our  work,  not  his.'  He  carries  this 
suspicion  of  any  general  theory  so  far  that 
he  has  not  anywhere,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  even  discussed  the  word  /xt/x^crts, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
treatise,  and  of  which  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  settling  the  precise  Aristotelian 
meaning.  The  subject  was  dealt  with  long 
ago  in  an  interesting  way  by  Twining,  to 
whose  great  merits  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Bywater  does  quite  as  much  justice  as 
to  those  of  Tyrwhitt,  for  Twining  had  a 
good  literary  as  well  as  a  good  scholarly 
turn  of  mind,  and  his  book  is  often  excel- 
lent reading  as  well  as  sound  comment. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  notes  that  the  bulk 
of  the  book  consists  and  that  Mr.  Bywater 
shows  most  fully  his  great  strength.  Few, 
if  any,  can  rival  his  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject  from  the  early 
commentators  of  Italy  and  France  to  the 
last  German  monograph.  Few,  too,  have 
a  better  knowledge,  or  one  more  judiciously 
brought  to  bear,  of  the  Aristotelian  writings 
in  general.  It  is  indeed  his  special  plea- 
sure and  one  of  his  special  gifts  to  be  able 
to  illuminate,  if  not  determine,  the  sense  of 
a  doubtful  expression  by  reference  to  some- 
thing elsewhere.  Vahlen  has  the  same 
power ;  his  Beitrage  and  the  new  edition 
now  before  us,  taken  together,  form  a  most 
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valuable  body  of  Aristotelian  criticism. 
Mr.  Bywater's  notes  are  always  concise — 
often  one  would  wish  them  longer — and 
strictly  to  the  point ;  no  words  wasted,  no 
unnecessary  points  raised  :  not  much  ex- 
ternal illustration,  except  from  the  Greek 
authors  most  closely  akin  in  subject-matter, 
such  as  Plato  and  Isocrates ;  Aristotle, 
notwithstanding  the  long  interval  of  time, 
still  edited  by  an  Aristotelian — very  cau- 
tious, very  judicious,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  very  convincing.  The  abundant 
learning  that  lies  behind  the  writing  is 
only  indicated  when  occasion  requires,  but 
no  competent  reader  can  help  feeling  it. 
The  careful  consideration,  firm  grasp,  and 
masterly  judgment  of  the  Greek  are  also 
everywhere  apparent,  and  not  least  in  the 
English  translation  which  accompanies  it 
and  helps  to  shorten  the  notes  by  relieving 
them  of  a  certain  proportion  of  matter. 
Though  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  way  of  understanding  this  or 
that  passage,  it  is  needless  and  almost 
impertinent  to  say  that  the  translation  is 
a  model  of  accuracy. 

I  will  venture  now  to  indicate  a  few  01 
the  places  in  which,  after  reading  Mr.  By- 
water's  notes,  I  still  feel  doubts  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  Aristotle,  and  am  not  alto- 
gether convinced  that  Mr.  Bywater  is  in 
the  right.  In  his  resolute  and  successful 
endeavour  to  be  brief,  he  has,  I  think, 
sometimes  not  stated  fully  enough  the 
various  views  entertained  about  the  mean- 
ing not  given  sufficient  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Had  he  entered  into  fuller  argu- 
ment, perhaps  a  few  of  these  points  would 
not  have  been  here  raised.  In  many  cases 
the  Greek  certainly  admits  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  so  that  it  has  often 
received  several,  and  everyone  would  have 
been  glad  if  he  had  felt  himself  more  at 
liberty  to  write  at  length  on  some  of  these 
passages. 

Just  mentioning  that  I  cannot  think 
'narration,'  which  Jowett  also  uses,  a  good 
rendering  of  the  Platonic  word  Su/y^a-i^ 
(p.  118),  since  '  narration'  really  represents 
aTrayytXta  and  5i#yy?;crts  is  rather  '  exposi- 
tion '  or  '  setting  forth  '  in  any  way,  e.g.  by 
pure  iii/iya-is,  I  take  first  the  '  two  causes  ' 
to  which  Aristotle  ascribes  the  origin  of 


poetry.  Mr.  Bywater  will  not  hear  of  the 
newer  view  that  one  of  these  was  meant  to 
be  man's  natural  sense  of  rhythm  and  har- 
mony, and  that  a  passage  explicitly  stating 
this  has  been  lost.  Yet  not  only  do  Aris- 
totle's own  later  words  (1448  b  20)  strongly 
suggest  this,  but  we  have  also  to  consider 
— and  this  argument  Mr.  Bywater  quite 
ignores,  though  he  cannot  have  overlooked 
it — that  without  it  poetry,  as  a  specific 
form  of  imitation,  is  not  accounted  for. 
The  general  love  of  imitation  and  imitations 
hardly  accounts  for  the  particular  thing, 
poetry,  until  the  differentia  of  poetry — -what 
specially  concerns  language  and  perhaps 
music — is  added  and  explained.  A  love  of 
imitating  will  make  us  imitate,  but  is  it 
enough  to  make  us  imitate  in  verse  and 
often  to  a  musical  accompaniment  ? 

Take  again  the  meaning  of  the  word 
7r€pi7reT£ia  and  of  the  definition  which  the 
Greek  gives  of  it.  Mr.  Bywater  adheres 
to  the  old  view,  that  it  is  merely  a  sudden 
change  or  reversal  of  situation,  as  against 
Vahlen's  contention  that  it  only  applies 
'  when  a  man's  actions  (tCjv  Trparropevcov) 
are  found  to  have  consequences  the  direct 
opposite  of  what  the  agent  meant  or  ex- 
pected,' so  that,  on  Vahlen's  showing,  the 
fall  of  Wolsey  in  Henry  VIII.  would  not  be 
a  peripeteia,  while  the  defeat  of  Shylock 
would  be  one,  and  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  there  is.  Putting  any  other  argu- 
ments aside,  does  Mr.  Bywater  recognise 
that  the  Greek  definition,  ■>)  eis  to  Zvolvtiov 
twi'  TrpaT-ojxkv(x>v  [X€ra(3o\n],  does  not  on  his 
interpretation  imply  at  all  that  the  change 
is  sudden  or  even  in  any  degree  rapid,  for  it 
might  describe  equally  well  the  peTaftacris 
of  any  tragedy  ?  and  is  to.  -n-paTTofuva  a 
natural  expression,  as  he  understands  it, 
say  for  YVolsey's  position  before  his  fall  ? 
It  may  be  forced  into  covering  such  a 
sense,  but  is  it  the  natural  phrase  for  Aris- 
totle to  use  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
follow  Yahlen,  neither  of  these  difficulties 
arises,  for  the  sense  of  to  ^paTTo/ieva  then 
keeps  us  clear  of  them.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  to  say  that  TrepnreTua  elsewhere  ex- 
presses something  sudden  :  our  concern 
just  now  is  with  the  definition  actually 
given  in  this  place. 

The  note  on  to  <f>ikdv9pioTrov  (13.  2.  1452 
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b  38)  is  not  to  me  quite  convincing. 
Here  and  in  18.  6.  1456  a  21  Mr.  Bywater 
keeps  to  the  older  interpretation  of  humane 
feeling  even  for  the  wicked  when  in  dis- 
tress, while  recent  critics  have  usually  or 
often  explained  it — to  quote  his  words — as 
'  satisfying  our  sense  of  poetical  justice,  a 
true  lover  of  mankind .  being  bound  to 
rejoice  in  the  punishment  of  evil-doers.' 
It  is  a  very  doubtful  point,  but  my  own 
feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  explana- 
tion. The  sense  thus  ascribed  to  the  word 
seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  suit  the  pas- 
sages better ;  it  is  a  quite  proper  meaning 
(cf.  Prometheus  28  toicuJt'  kir-qvpov  rod 
<j>t\avdpwTrov  TpoTrov,  probably  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  '  philanthropy  '  in  extant  litera- 
ture);  Aristotle  himself  in  Rhet.  2.  9.  1386 
b  27  indicates  that  right-minded  people 
will  have  no  \virq  at  all  over  the  distress 
of  a  bad  man ;  and  this  general  position  may 
be  illustrated  copiously  from  all  sorts  of 
sources.  I  will  quote  from  four.  A  line 
ascribed  to  Menander  (Monost.  345)  runs  : 

p,rj      TOVS      KO.KOVS     OLKT€ipe      TTpd^aVTCLS      KGIKWS. 

Cicero  in  Cat.  iv.  11-13  argues  that  love 
and  tenderness  towards  Rome  must  give 
rise  to  strong  animosity  and  severity  against 
the  conspirators  :  si  vehementissimi  fuevimus, 
misevicovd.es  habebimuv ;  sin  vemissioves  esse 
voluevimus,  summae  nobis  cvudelitatis  in  patriae 
civiumque  pevnicie  fama  subeunda  est.  Brutus 
says  in  J 'ulius  Caesar,  3.  1.  170 

pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome — 
As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity  pity — 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar. 

Macaulay  remarks  of  the  people's  attitude 
to  Jeffreys  at  the  Revolution  :  '  The  hatred 
which  that  bad  man  inspired  had  more 
affinity  with  humanity  than  with  cruelty.' 
When  Mr.  Bywater  makes  the  tragic 
apapria  (the  apapria,  that  is,  which  Aris- 
totle thinks  should  bring  on  the  cata- 
strophe) only  a  mistake  about  some  matter 
of  fact  or  some  error  of  judgment,  and 
appeals  to  Ethics  5.  10  as  showing  this,  he 
is  perhaps  falling  into  the  error  which  he 
himself  points  out  of  expecting  too  rigid 
consistency  in  Aristotle's  use  of  language. 
If  we  are  to  go  strictly  by  the  definition  in 
the  Ethics  (orav  pi]  TrapaXoyiDS  dvev  Se  KOKi'as, 
dpdpTi]pa),  we  should  have  to  say  of  the 


apdpr^pa  of  Oedipus  that  it  consisted  in 
his  not  remembering  that  the  unknown 
stranger  on  the  road  might  perhaps  be  his 
father.     To   quote   the   Prometheus    again, 

6K0JJ/,    €KU)V    l]papTOV,   OVK    dpvrjCTOpM.1    is  the   ad- 

mission  of  more  than  an  error  of  judgment, 
unless  Mr.  Bywater  extends  the  sense  of 
that  phrase  to  an  error  of  moral  judgment 
— in  other  words,  a  moral  error — in  which 
case  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
us.  But  I  think  he  can  hardly  do  this. 
Cf.  Antig.  914  and  926 ;  Ajax,  758  ff. 
etc. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  persuaded  him  of 
the  truth  of  my  view  about  the  meaning  of 
the  words  K<opw8oi  and  rpayw8oi.  I  will  not 
argue  the  matter  further  here,  except  to 
ask  why  in  22.  8.  1458  b  32  tovs  rpayipSovs 
should  not  have  the  well-recognised  sense 
of  '  tragedy,'  '  the  tragic  drama  or  stage,' 
which  appears,  for  instance,  undeniably  in 
Birds  512  ?  Given  the  possibility  of  that 
meaning — and  I  have  illustrated  it  pro- 
fusely— there  is  no  sort  of  reason  for  taking 
the  Poetics'  passage  otherwise. 

As  to  recognition  8cd  pvijprjs  tw  aladkcr- 
6at  tl  186vtcl  (16.  5. 1454  b  37),  Mr.  Bywater 
renders  these  words  '  through  memory, 
from  a  man's  consciousness  being  awakened 
by  something  seen  or  heard,'  and  his  note 
shows  that '  consciousness  '  here  is  intended 
to  be  the  same  thing  as  memory — memory 
awakened  by  the  picture  seen,  the  verses 
heard,  and  so  on.  But  can  alo-dko-dai, 
standing  alone,  express  '  remembering  '  ? 
Surely,  at  the  very  least,  an  object  for  the 
verb  must  in  that  case  have  been  provided. 
But  I  have  here  no  alternative  explanation 
to  defend  without  some  conjectural  change 
like   the   dxOea-dai   suggested   in    place   of 


ai(TVe(Tuai. 


In  the  antithesis  of  ttoXitikws  and  p^ro- 
piKws  Xkyeiv  (6.  16.  1450  b  7)  Mr.  Bywater 
makes  7ro/WiKws  mean  'like  a  statesman.' 
However  appropriate  this  may  be  occasion- 
ally to  a  Theseus  or  an  Odysseus,  is  it 
really  probable  that  Aristotle  would  have 
affirmed  it  of  most  characters  in  tragedy — 
Ajax,  Philoctetes,  Antigone,  Hecuba, 
Electra,  Iphigenia,  and  the  like  ?  In  spite 
therefore  of  the  reference  in  the  context  to 
■>}  71-oA.iTi/oy,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
jroAiTt/cws  only  means  '  in  the  style  of  ordi- 
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nary  people,'  that  is  without  obvious 
oratorical  devices  and  artifices,  comparing 
such  uses  of  the  word  as  Isocrates'  ttoXltiku. 
ovofiara  for  '  ordinary  words,'  or  Demos- 
thenes' ovr'  6p9C)<i  *xov  °'"Te  toAitikov,  'the 
way  one  citizen  should  treat  another.' 

On  the  great  question  of  the  catharsis 
it  is  now  some  time  since  a  French  writer 
enumerated  some  thirty  theories  and  went 
on  to  add  a  new  one  of  his  own,  and  every- 
one knows  how  much  variety  of  opinion 
may  exist.    Mr.  Bywater  adopts  and  main- 
tains very  decidedly  the  well-known  theory 
advanced  (with   some  difference   between 
them)  by  Weil  and  Bernays — the  homoeo- 
pathic, or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  pathological 
theory.     I  could  have  wished  he  had  said 
something  on  a  point  which  has  always 
troubled  me.      The  theory  turns  on   the 
following  assumption.      Feelings   of   pity 
and   fear   without  any  particular   definite 
object  were,  at  any  rate  in  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  constantly  accumulating  in  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  Greek   man.      The 
cases  occurring  in  real  life  offered  him  no 
adequate  opportunities  of  indulging  these 
feelings  and  so  obtaining  relief.      To  his 
great  discomfort  therefore  they  continued 
to  become  more  and  more  oppressive,  until 
the  time  of  year  arrived  at  which  he  could 
hasten  to  the  theatre  and,  when  they  had 
been  there   still   further  increased,  finally 
discharge    them   upon    the    sufferings    of 
Orestes  or  Niobe,  and  so  have  done  with 
them  for  a  short  time,  until  they  began  to 
accumulate   again.       Is    this   idea   of  the 
accumulation  of  abstract  pity  and  fear  at 
all  plausible  and  such  as  we  can  attribute 
to  Aristotle  ?     The  upholders  of  the  theory 
are  not  bound  themselves  to  believe  in  such 
accumulation,    but    can    they   think   that 
Aristotle  believed  in  it  ?    Something  might 
conceivably  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an 
idea  with  regard  to  pity,  though  I  think 
not   with    real    justification.      But   could 
Aristotle  or  anyone  else  maintain  that  men 
in    general   or   the   Greeks   in   particular 
were  liable  to   such  growths   of  indeter- 
minate fear — that  is,  were  always  gradually 
growing  more    and   more   afraid   of   they 
knew  not  what,  more  and  more  apprehen- 
sive, but  apprehensive  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, and   had   to  work  the  feeling  off 
no.   ccix.      VOL.   XXIV. 


through  its  special  excitement  at  a  theatrical 
performance  ? 

Mr.  Bywater  states  the  hypothesis  in  a 
way  (p.  155)  which  suggests  that  he  is  not 
insensible   to   this   difficulty,    but,    to   my 
mind,  it  only  makes  the  difficulty  a  little 
more  distinct.     He  brings  the  tragic  plea- 
sure into  '  the  classification  of  pleasures  in 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics  which  recognises 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  things  as  plea- 
surable, not  directly  and  in  themselves,  but 
through  their  effect,  as  being  of  the  nature 
of  cures  or  remedies  (laTpciau)  to  remove 
the  disquietude  arising  from  an  unsatisfied 
want,  and  restore  us  to  a  normal  condition 
of  body  or  mind.  .  .   .     The  tragic  excite- 
ment, which  in  the  language  of  the  Politics 
acts  as  an  tarpeia  or  ku&x/xtis,  is  clearly  a 
pleasure   of  this  kind — one  of  those   de- 
scribed   by    Aristotle    as    larpevovTa    rjSea.' 
To  speak  of  ■  an  unsatisfied  want  in  this 
connexion '  is  surely  to  use  an  odd  expres- 
sion.    '  Unsatisfied  want '  in  this  case  can 
only  mean  that  a  man  wants  to  get  rid  of 
a  pain  or  discomfort — namely,  the  feeling 
of  fear  or  pity  that  is  growing  upon  him— 
whereas  in  the  Ethics  Aristotle  means  the 
'  want '   of   some    positive    (not    negative) 
thing,  like  food  or  drink.     Or  are  we  to 
understand  after  all    that  what  is  wrong 
with  the  man  is  not  his  being  overburdened 
with  pity  or  fear,  but  his  suffering  from 
lack  of  some  opportunity  of  enjoying  those 
feelings,  for  Mr.  Bywater  speaks  elsewhere 
(p.  159)  of  their  being  'defrauded  of  the 
satisfaction  naturally  due  to  them  '  ?     But 
that  would  surely  mean  too  little  of  them, 
not  too  much,  and  be   hard    to  reconcile 
with  what  is  the  very  presupposition  of  the 
theory.     It  cannot  regard  the  man  at  one 
and  the  same  time  as  uneasy  under  an  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  pity  or  fear  and 
as   craving   an   opportunity  of  feeling   it. 
An  accumulation  means  that  he  is  feeling 
it  too  much  already.     In  truth,  reference 
to  the  Ethics  only  makes  the  paradoxical 
nature    of    the    homoeopathic    hypothesis 
more  evident. 

I  may  perhaps  mention  two  or  three 
small  things  in  which  I  welcome  Mr.  By- 
water's  agreement.  In  20.  1.  1457  a  35  he 
rejects  the  Mao-o-aAiwrwi/  of  Diels  (and  per- 
haps the  Arabic  version).     It  is  indeed  an 


go 
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extravagant  supposition  that  '  most '  of  the 
words,  or  even  of  the  names,  in  use  at 
Massilia  were  such  as  Hermocaicoxanthus. 
In  13.  6.  1453  a  28  he  interprets  av  Karop- 
Owduo-iv  as  good  management  by  the  poet, 
not  by  the  actors  and  others,  and  this  is,  I 
think,  certainly  right.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  by  ei  ko.1  k.t.X.  in  the  next 
line  Aristotle  meant  that  Euripides  did 
generally  fail  to  manage  other  things  well. 
el  Kcu'often  means '  even  if  (see,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Wyse  on  Isacus,  5.  25),  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Bywater  translates  it  so  here,  though 
in  his  note  he  takes  for  granted  that  Aris- 
totle concurred  in  the  unfavourable  opinion. 
Another  small  matter  is  his  adoption  of  the 
view  maintained  by  Sommerbrodt  as  to  the 
word  v7TOKpiT7]<s,  that  it  means,  not  as  most 
critics  think  an  answerer,  but  an  interpreter, 
spokesman,  to  the  poet.  Answerer  would  be 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  name,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  about  the  unattic  vtto.  I 
am  glad  again  that  Mr.  Bywater  does  not 
believe   in  Aristotle's   meaning  to  say  or 


imply  in  Chap.  i.  that  poetry  can  be  written 
in  prose,  as  Mr.  Butcher  rather  strangely 
thinks. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  what  is  said  in  Chap,  xvii.,  and 
may  seem  surprising,  about  the  use  of  ges- 
tures during  the  process  of  composition 
may  be  found  in  Burke's  On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  4.  4,  and  an  equally  good  one  of 
ttl8i]kos  in  application  to  an  actor  (26.  2. 
1461  b  34)  in  Demosthenes'  reference  to 
his  antagonist,  the  actor-politician,  as  avro- 
rpayiKos  7ri6rjKos  (De  Cor.  242).. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Butcher  and  Mr.  By- 
water,  we  are  now  well  equipped  with  Eng- 
lish aids  for  studying  the  Poetics.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  they  would  in  their  two  very 
different  ways  give  similar  help  for  the 
other  first-rate  Greek  critical  treatise, 
written  in  a  spirit  so  unlike  that  of  Aris- 
totle— the  Ilepl  "Yxpovs  of  the  Great  Un- 
known. Professor  Rhys  Roberts  has  done 
a  good  deal  for  us,  but  more  remains  to  do. 
Herbert  Richards. 


APULEIUS  OF  MEDAURA. 


Apulei  Platonici  Madaurensis  de  Philosophia 

Libri.  Ed.  P.  Thomas.  1908.  Teubner. 
Florida:  1910.  Ed.  R.  Helm.  Teubner. 
Die  Apologie  des  Apuleius  von  Medaura  und 

die    antike    Zauberei.      Von    Adam    Abt. 

Giessen  :  Topelmann.     M.  7.50. 
The  Metamorphosis  or  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius. 

Translated  by  H.  E.  Butler.     2  Vols. 
Apologia  and  Florida.      Translated    by  the 

same.      Clarendon   Press.      3s.    6d.    net 

each  vol. 

In  Latin  literature  Apuleius  is  a  sport  (I 
speak,  absit  omen,  as  a  scientist,  not  as  a 
cow-boy).  We  must  not  generalise  too 
freely  from  the  fragments  of  Latin  literature 
which  have  survived  the  up-to-date  utili- 
tarian methods  of  the  Dark  Ages ;  still,  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  Latin  Aesop  or  a 
Latin  Lucian,  although  Latin  nurses  must 
have  told  something  to  the  children,  and 
after  all  there  is  a  Catullus.  But  Apuleius's 
imagination  is  more  akin  to  the  Gothic 
grotesque  in  form,  and  the  Celtic  fairy-tale 


in  substance.  He  came,  as  we  know,  from 
the  Semitic  fringe  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Where  his  tales  came  from  it  is  hard  to 
say :  some  from  heaven,  and  some  ap- 
parently from  the  opposite  zone.  Why  so 
few  seem  to  read  him  is  strange  :  probably 
the  reason  is  his  style.  Like  a  modern 
schoolboy,  he  learnt  Latin  aerumnabili  labore, 
and  his  style  is  so  florid  and  so  forced  that 
it  might  well  shock  the  open-scholarship 
taste,  not  to  mention  that  he  too  often  brings 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  young  person. 
Helm,  indeed  (pref.  p.  vi),  speaks  with 
contempt  as  to  his  literary  qualities.  No- 
thing, it  seems,  is  original  with  him  ;  he 
copied  the  Golden  Ass  from  Lucian,  and  his 
part  was  to  '  stuff  it  with  various  trifling 
tales,  which  spoil  its  form.'  I  wish  he  had 
spoilt  a  few  more  books  in  the  same  way. 
The  fact  is,  he  is  a  story-teller  of  the  first 
rank.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
surpass  his  innocent  and  matter-of-fact  air 
in  telling  the  most  topsy-turvy  stories  : 
Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass  can  only 
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equal  him  there.  His  humour  and  his 
gusto  would  carry  off  anything.  But  he 
was  not  one  who  loved  sculduddery  for  its 
own  sake  ;  it  is  needless  to  remind  scholars 
that  tastes  differ  from  one  age  to  another, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  something  more 
than  a  humorist.  In  reading  the  Golden 
Ass,  I  have  been  struck  by  what  seems 
like  an  allegorical  thread  running  through 
it.  Lucius  is  the  most  innocent  and 
engaging  youth,  and  he  passes  through 
the  mire  without  harm,  taking  everything 
as  it  comes.  In  the  midst  of  the  Witches' 
Sabbath,  without  warning,  comes  the  tale 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  allegorical,  and  is  held  by  all  to 
be  extremely  beautiful.  Then  we  plunge 
again  into  the  whirlpool,  and  at  the  end, 
when  Lucius  is  rescued,  there  are  a  series 
of  ecstatic  visions,  which  seem  to  realise 
all  that  ancient  religion  could  do  for  the 
soul.  Now  if  this  piece  stood  alone,  it 
might  be  dismissed  as  a  puzzle  ;  and  prob- 
ably most  readers  read  it  alone.  But  it 
is  not  alone.  The  Apologia  shows  Apuleius 
to  be  a  master  of  irony,  and  fully  able  to 
compose  in  a  finished  form  ;  we  learn  from 
it  that  he  was  what  we  should  now  call  a 
deeply  religious  man,  and  that  he  had  been 
impressed  by  his  initiations.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, then,  that  he  hid  an  allegory  of 
the  soul's  progress  under  his  budget  of 
merry  tales,  <j>o)vavTa  crweTouriv.  Such  a 
thing  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
mysteries  themselves,  where  we  know  that 
high  doctrine  was  associated  with  ribaldry ; 
and  for  a  literary  parallel  we  need  go  no 
further  than  Rabelais.  Both  Rabelais  and 
Apuleius  succeed  completely  in  hiding  from 
the  vulgar  their  intellectual  power.  As 
this  idea  had  occurred  quite  unexpectedly 
to  me,  I  was  surprised  to  see  from  Mr. 
Butler's  preface  that  it  had  occurred  to 
others,  unless  indeed  my  own  humble  sug- 
gestion happened  to  be  in  his  mind  at  the 
time.  The  reader  will  not  be  able  to  form 
a  judgment  on  this  point  from  Mr.  Butler's 
translation,  because  that  has  been  made  for 
the  young  person  :  all  the  proportions  are 
out,  therefore,  and  the  critic  must  go  to 
the  original.  I  am  far  from  blaming  Mr. 
Butler  for  this ;  it  is  a  gain  that  this 
fascinating  story-book  may  be  read,  if  not 


quite  by  babes,  yet  at  least  by  the  young 
person. 

As  for  the  Apologia,  we  have  little  to  do 
but  to  thank  the  translator.  This  is  the 
first  English  translation  I  have  met  with, 
but  often  have  I  wondered  that  there  seemed 
to  be  none.  The  speech  is  a  triumph  :  the 
playful  irony,  the  wit,  the  keen  logic,  must 
have  overwhelmed  the  accuser  with  con- 
fusion ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  precious 
picture  is  drawn  of  life  in  the  Roman 
provinces.  There  are  many  passages  to 
attract  us  besides  :  the  wise  words  about 
wealth,  the  hint  of  gesture  numbers,  the 
country  wedding ;  and  in  the  Florida,  which 
helps  to  fill  in  the  picture  of  the  author's 
mind,  a  description  of  India  (among  other 
things)  with  the  caste  system  in  use.  Mr. 
Butler's  own  style  is  the  antithesis  of 
Apuleius  :  flowing  and  easy,  it  effaces  itself, 
and  that  is  a  great  merit.  I  need  not 
mention  the  few  points  I  had  noted  on  the 
contrary  ;  but  one  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  words  are  not  always  made  to  be 
spoken  (e.g.  p.  23  lines  16-18);  this  needs 
mention  because  it  is  a  fault  of  much  that 
is  printed  at  this  day.  Mr.  Butler  uses  the 
Teubner  text,  and  indicates  in  notes  when 
he  departs  from  it:  he  has  offered  a  conjec- 
ture of  his  own  in  one  place,  Apol.  chap.  ii. 
(.  .  .  adolescentis  ubito  tacens  tanti  criminis 
discriptione  destitit,  ne  tamen  omnino  de- 
sistere  calumsnia  magiam  .  .  .). 

The  interest  in  Apuleius  is  not  confined 
to  Mr.  Butler ;  following  on  Helm's  text 
of  the  Metamorplioses,  we  have  here  a  new 
recension  of  the  books  on  philosophy  by 
P.  Thomas,  who  has  improved  on  the 
edition  of  Goldbacher  (1876)  by  using  the 
Brussels  codex  10054-10056,  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  careful  account 
of  the  merits  and  faults  of  this  MS.,  and  a 
list  of  articles  and  books  on  Apuleius  pub- 
lished since  1876.  The  editor  has  an 
excellent  conjecture  on  De  Deo.  Socr.  128  : 
partem  hiulcam  se  .  .  .  for  partem  eampse 
(B  apparently  had  al  =  cam).  The  apparatus 
criticus  is  very  full,  and  the  correctors' 
hands  are  indicated.  The  Florida  also  has 
been  edited  by  Helm,  with  full  apparatus 
criticus  and  two  facsimiles.  These  books 
are  not  so  valuable  to  us  as  the  others,  but 
they  are  worth   reading   for   the   author's 
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point  of  view.  I  only  wish  we  had  Apu- 
leius's  other  works,  especially  the  Greek 
books  and  the  poems  :  our  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited by  the  poem  on  aromatic  tooth-powder, 
which  his  accusers  thought  so  terrible. 

Our  author's  Apology  is  the  subject  of 
another  book  of  a  very  different  kind.  Abt's 
book  belongs  to  the  valuable  series  of 
Religions geschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorar- 
beiten,  edited  by  Dieterich  and  Wtinsch, 
and  takes  the  form  of  a  running  commentary 
on  its  allusions  to  magic.  We  need  not 
linger  over  the  questions,  whether  Apuleius 
delivered  the  speech  as  it  stands,  and  what 
Roman  laws  bear  on  the  case  :  these  points 
are  touched  on  in  the  Introduction,  but  the 
body  of  the  book  consists  of  notes.  How 
thoroughgoing  these  are  we  see  from  the 
first  pages.  In  chap.  iv.  Apuleius  says 
he  was  accused  as  philosophus  formonsus  et 
disertissimus :  on  this  Abt  suggests  that  the 
intent  may  be  to  ascribe  these  very  virtues 
to  magic,  and  he  offers  us  certain  magical 
charms   to   procure   them,  which    may  be 


useful  to  some  of  his  readers.  He  takes 
everything  very  solemnly,  and  assures  us, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  vecht  fraglich 
whether  the  tooth-powder  could  be  a  proper 
ground  for  accusing  Apuleius  of  magic. 
He  quotes,  however,  a  prescription  in  which 
we  are  directed  to  anoint  the  lips  with 
Xlfiavos.  The  book  is  full  of  minute  in- 
formation on  the  details  of  magic  :  amongst 
the  topics  are  the  mirror,  the  name,  tTrwScu, 
transformation  of  witches,  the  use  of  fish 
in  magic,  incense,  coloured  threads,  laurel 
and  other  plants,  mud,  wax,  metals,  the 
moon,  the  drama,  lizards,  stones,  epilepsy, 
what  was  in  the  sudariolum  of  Pontianus's 
house,  the  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  Crassus, 
the  figure  of  the  magical  god,  love-philtres, 
and  charms.  If  any  one  wants  to  know 
more  than  Mr.  Abt  about  ancient  magic,  he 
will  have  to  work  hard,  though  he  may 
perhaps  have  a  little  more  humour.  The 
classical  student,  as  must  now  be  clear, 
will  find  this  book  a  help  to  other  works 
besides  Apuleius. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


EURIPIDE  ET   SES  IDEES. 


Euripide  et  ses  Idees.  Par  Paul  Masqueray. 
Paris:  Librairie Hachette et  Cie.  1908. 
8vo.     Vol.  I.     Pp.  x  +  402. 

M.  Masqueray,  of  the  University  of 
Bordeaux,  in  his  book  on  Euripides  has 
followed  M.  Decharme  in  several  of  his 
conclusions,  but  his  style,  though  a  little 
wanting  in  ease,  has  a  vein  of  discreet 
humour  which  his  predecessor  lacked.  He 
rarely  rises  to  eloquence  :  perhaps  the  only 
passage  where  he  does  this  is  in  his  regret 
(pp.  35-6)  for  what  we  have  lost  in  the 
Greek  drama :  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
text  is  thorough,  and  the  book  is  interest- 
ing and  full  of  acute  remarks. 

What  help  do  we  expect  from  a  French 
scholar  in  the  study  of  Euripides  ?  In  the 
first  place  sympathy  with  a  lucid  and  sin- 
cere mind,  and  with  the  revolt  of  Euripides 
against  the  popular  religion.  Secondly, 
knowledge  of  the  theatre.  We  expect  a 
Frenchman  to  approach  plays  as  works  of 


art  which  were  meant  to  be  acted  not  read. 
Thirdly,  the  local  colour  which  each  nation 
puts  into  its  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
author,  and  which,  if  at  times  it  amuses,  is 
also  refreshing. 

We  find  a  fuller  measure  of  sympathy 
with  Euripides  in  M.  Masqueray  than  in 
M.  Decharme :  and  the  relation  of  Euri- 
pides to  religion  is  well  described,  though 
at  times  we  miss  the  caution  which  is  re- 
quired in  interpreting  remarks  made  in  a 
play.  To  take  the  crucial  instances  we 
must  never  forget  that  if  Bellerophon  utters 
audaciously  atheistic  sentiments,  he  is 
severely  punished  in  the  end.  The  theatrical 
sense  is  not  perhaps  always  so  prominent 
as  one  would  expect  it  to  be  in  the  country- 
man of  Racine :  still  it  is  there.  And  the 
local  colour  is  not  absent ;  the  rodomon- 
tades of  Peleus  in  the  Andromache  recall 
to  M.  Masqueray  '  les  riverains  actuels  de 
la  Garonne  '  (p.  273).  On  p.  27  he  compares 
Euripides   at   the   court   of   Archelaus    to 
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Voltaire  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  The 
only  part  of  this  comparison  which  seems 
just  is  the  resemblance  of  Prussia  and 
Macedonia.  On  p.  143  he  gives  a  charac- 
teristically French  interpretation  of  the 
Orestes  :  he  would  have  us  believe  that  in 
justifying  the  death  of  Clytemnestra  at  the 
hands  of  her  son,  Euripides  is  really  think- 
ing of  'all  the  Athenian  hoplites  whose 
wives  had  been  faithless  to  them  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.'  And  we  cannot 
help  smiling  when  (p.  324)  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  heroine  of  the  'Iphigenia  in  Aulis' 
he  regrets  that  the  poet  has  not  done 
violence  to  the  legends  of  antiquity,  and 
by  marrying  Hippolytus  to  Iphigenia 
anticipated  the  immortal  lovers  of  Shake- 
spere.  May  we  suggest  that  Euripides 
did  this  in  the  Andromeda  ?  We  know  from 
Lucian  what  transports  were  excited  by  this 
play,  and  little  as  we  know  of  it,  we  have 
the  most  charming  line  of  antiquity  pre- 
served to  us : 

to  irapdkv\   el  (Tixxratfit  cr' ,   etixet  fxot   ^aptv ; 

M.  Masquerayhas  another  quality  which 
a  Frenchman  often  lacks :  he  has  con- 
sulted English  scholars,  as  is  clear  from  his 
references  to  Mr.  Hadley  and  Dr.  Verrall. 
The  latter  is  mentioned  four  times  with 
disapproval. 

The  late  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  last  book 
called  Euripides  '  a  mutilated  monkey.' 
Whatever  this  phrase  means,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  present  day,  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  men's  minds  are  turning 
away  from  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  to 
Euripides ;  and  it  is  a  curious  piece  of 
irony  that  the  translations  of  Professor  G. 
Murray  who  has  done  so  much  to  revive 
the  love  of  Euripides  should  reflect  the 
glamour  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  The  danger  at 
any  rate  in  England  is  that,  pleased  with  the 
study  of  a  subtle  mind,  other  subtle  minds 
should  under  the  guidance  of  preconceived 
theories,  read  into  Euripides  plots  and 
thoughts  which  would  have  startled  him  as 
a  practical  dramatic  artist. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  movement  ? 
It  is  due  to  the  modernness  of  Euripides. 
M.  Masqueray  thus  describes  his  attitude 
to  religion  (p.  399) :  '  II  a  passe,  comme 
quelques-uns  des  hommes  les  plus  religieux 


de  ce  temps-ci,  une  moiti6  de  sa  vie  a. 
detruire  la  foi  traditionnelle,  et  l'autre 
moitie  a  tacher  de  s'en  refaire  une  autre.' 
Secondly  he  is  a  realist :  '  Son  art  est  tres 
voisin  de  notre  art  par  le  souci  de  l'exacti- 
tude  vivante.'  We  remember  how  often 
in  the  plays  of  Euripides  the  characters  say 
the  thing  which  we  should  expect  them  to 
say  in  the  given  circumstances.  Thirdly 
he  is  full  of  tenderness :  not  merely  is  he 
1  the  most  tragic '  of  the  poets,  but  he  has 
deep  and  subtle  feelings,  which  are  revealed 
in  his  treatment  of  women,  slaves,  and 
children.  With  regard  to  women  M.  Mas- 
queray puts  it  thus  (p.  326),  '  II  hatait  leur 
affranchissement  par  l'attention  generale 
qu'il  attirait  sur  elles.'  There  is  not  much 
that  is  new  in  this,  but  it  is  put  well. 

Let  us  single  out  some  of  the  more  inter- 
esting points  in  the  book. 

1.  Though  a  sincere  lover  of  the  truth, 
with  the  consequent  tendency  to  state  all 
points  of  view  on  any  subject,  Euripides  is 
not  a  systematic  thinker.  In  religion,  for 
example,  he  follows  neither  Anaxagoras, 
nor  Xenophanes,  nor  the  Orphics.  '  Sur 
aucun  point  Euripide  n'a  jamais  eu  de 
theorie  arretee'  (p.  10).  And  perhaps  he 
was  right.  '  Peut-etre  a-t-on  le  droit  de 
soutenir  .  .  .  qu'il  vaut  mieux  peindre  par 
fragments,  me  me  si  ces  fragments  sont  mal 
ordonnes  entre  eux '  (p.  13).  'La  contra- 
diction est  dans  l'essence  meme  du  genie 
d'Euripide'  (p.  297).  It  follows,  therefore, 
as  our  author  has  pointed  out,  that  care  is 
required  in  interpreting  the  fragments  of 
lost  dramas.  In  places  he  has  himself 
yielded  to  the  temptation  which  he  con- 
demns. 

2.  Euripides  is  a  believer  in  what  M. 
Gambetta  once  called  '  la  justice  immanente 
des  choses.'  If  he  disbelieves  in  the  gods 
of  his  day,  he  believes  passionately  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  justice  at  work  in  the 
world.  Let  us  remark  in  passing  that  if 
this  be  true  it  is  hard  to  maintain  that 
Euripides  was  a  pessimist.  This  point  to 
which  M.  Masqueray  attaches  great  impor- 
tance is  discussed  on  pp.  184-189,  and  he 
returns  to  it  in  his  concluding  words  (p.  402). 
We  wish  we  could  feel  certain  that  he  had 
proved  it.  We  believe  he  is  nearer  the 
truth  in  the  words  of  «.  5  on  p.   201  :'  II 
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s'attachait  desesperement  a  l'idee  morale, 
Socrate  aussi.  C'est  qu'en  effet  cette  idee 
est  inexplicable  dans  l'homme :  elle  est  ce 
que  nous  avons  de  meilleur  en  nous  :  elle  est 
divine.' 

3.  With  regard  to  death,  M.  Masqueray 
(p.  293)  thinks  that  Euripides  eventually 
agreed  with  Anaxagoras  and  the  epitaph  on 
the  Athenians  who  died  at  Potidaea  ;x  in 
other  words,  that  death  is  the  dissolution 
of  the  elements  which  compose  the  human 
being,  '  et  que  Fame  se  perd  au  sein  de 
Tether  brillant.  Devant  la  mort,  sans  s'in- 
quieter  de  ce  qui  la  suit,  Euripide  est  reste 
tranquille '  (p.  402). 

4.  Was  the  Bacchae  a  palinode  ?  With 
M.  Decharme  our  author  thinks  not.  They 
agree  in  finding  the  key  of  the  play  in 
1.1348: 

opyas  irpkirei   Oeovs  ot'X   6poi.ova-0ai  /3poTOis. 

He  allows  (p.  149)  that  the  religion  of 
Dionysus  offered  him  a  marvellous  subject, 
and  that  he  treated  it  with  an  ardour  sur- 
prising at  his  age.  The  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  skill  and  suppleness  of  his 
style  at  the  end  of  his  life  were  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  he  could  defend  opposite 
theses  with  an  equal  appearance  of  con- 
viction. And  we  must  allow  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  great  playwright  to  be  able  to 
lose  himself  in  the  characters  and  situations 
he  describes.  Still  it  is  tempting  to  expect 
something  positive  from  an  old  man,  and  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  choruses  of  the 
Bacchae  glow  with  a  supposititious  fire. 

5.  How  are  we  to  explain  Euripides'  atti- 
tude to  women  ?  How  is  it  that  his  plays 
contain  so  many  great  heroines,  and  so 
many  attacks  on  the  female  sex  ?  M.  Mas- 
queray refuses  to  accept  the  comic  gossip 
about  our  poet's  home  life :  with  M.  De- 
charme he  is  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of 
Choerile.  He  thinks  that  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c  women  at  Athens  had  faults 
which  they  lost  later,  due  to  the  subordinate 
part  which  they  were  allowed  to  have  in 
the  life  of  the  time.  This  position  he 
develops  very  sensibly  at  some  length  (pp. 
300-326). 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is 

1  It  is  a  pity  the  words  of  this  epigram  are  not 
quoted. 


the  fifth,  in  which  the  author  analyses  with 
much  subtlety  the  characters  which  Euri- 
pides assigns  to  Agamemnon,  Menelaus, 
Odysseus,  and  Helen,  or  rather  his  two 
Helens.  He  is  more  severe  than  M.  De- 
charme on  the  Euripidean  prologue,  but  is 
disposed  to  defend  the  use  of  the  '  deus  ex 
machina.'  A  criticism  which  may  contain 
a  useful  hint  is  to  be  found  on  p.  80. 
M.  Masqueray  is  examining  the  curious 
speech  which  Hecuba  makes  (1.  585)  on 
hearing  of  Polyxena's  death.  '  On  se  rend 
bien  compte  de  la  facon  dont  il  travaillait. 
II  exprime  une  idee  generale  qui  en  amene 
une  autre.  Celle-ci  en  provoque  une  troi- 
sieme,  une  quatrieme.  Le  sujet  veritable 
s'eloigne.  On  ne  le  voit  plus.  Brusque- 
ment  le  poete  ouvre  les  yeux :  il  s'apercoit 
qu'il  s'est  egare.  II  le  dit  tout  haut,  comme 
s'il  se  parlait  a  lui-meme.  Un  autre  biffe- 
rait  la  digression.  Lui,  il  la  conserve,  et 
comme  il  est  franc,  meme  sans  qu'on  Ten 
prie,  il  nous  declare  qu'elle  ne  vaut  rien.' 
We  cannot  help  recalling  the  words  of 
Heminge  and  Condell  in  the  First  Folio : 
'  His  mind  and  hand  went  together ;  and 
what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that 
easinesse,  that  we  have  scarse  received  from 
him  a  blot  in  his  papers.' 

In  some  small  points  we  find  occasion 
to  criticise  M.  Masqueray.  He  argues  on 
p.  30  that  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides have  survived  their  rivals  because 
they  wrote  more.  The  facts  quoted  in 
11. 2  do  not  support  this  theory.  In  the 
list  of  famous  plays  on  p.  34  which  we 
have  lost,  we  miss  the  Telephus,  which 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic. On  p.  152  he  translates  tLTrep,  'si  du 
moins  il  est  vrai,'  in  I  ph.  Axil.  1556.  We 
should  prefer  to  render  it  by  'since,'  in 
which  case  the  argument  of  M.  Masqueray 
falls  to  the  ground.  On  p.  275  n.  1,  he 
does  not  recognise  that  the  ordinary  tragic 
sense  of  tpireiv  is  '  to  go.'  On  p.  336  he 
mistranslates  Phoenissae  441,  'elle  m'a 
permis  de  conduire  ici  une  nombreuse 
armee.'  ayd>  peQiJKM  can  only  mean  '  which 
is  my  object  in  coming  here.'  On  p.  341  he 
finds  in  Bacchae  717  a  far-fetched  parallel 
to  the  avrovpyos  of  the  Electra.  The  ex- 
planation of  Ion  1523  suggested  on  p.  130 
would  spoil  the  climax  of  the  play,  and 
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make   nonsense   of    Creusa's   impassioned 
reply. 

What  is  the  cardinal  truth  about  Euri- 
pides ?  M.  Masqueray  has  told  us  (p.  197), 
1 II  a  ete  un  poete  tragique,  et  n'a  jamais 
voulu  etre  autre  chose.'  We  will  allow  that 
in  him  the  dramatist  overtopped  the  poet, 
and  that  he  has  faults,  though  many  of 
them  are  due  to  the  statuesque  character 
of  Greek  tragedy,  and  others  are  those  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  the  great 
fact  is  that,  like  Shakespeare,  he  wrote  to 
please  and  to  succeed.1  Any  theory  is 
wrong  which  makes  him  aim  primarily  at 
any  other  object  than  the  tragic  crown, 
though  no  doubt  he  said  a  good  many 
things  by  the  way  which  made  people 
think.  And  the  moral  is:  let  us  get  as 
many  of  his  plays  acted  as  possible.     They 


1  M.  Masqueray  suggests  that  his  dislike  for 
athletes  was  due  to  his  jealousy  of  their  popularity 
(p.  360). 


are  meant  to  be  acted,  not  to  be  read  :  then 
you  will  see  at  once  if  you  are  meant  to 
sympathise  with  Pentheus  in  the  Bacchae, 
or  with  Clytemnestra  in  the  Electra ;  and 
then,  not  before  then,  will  you  understand 
the  greatness  of  the  man's  art. 

It  has  been  said  lately,2  the  final  ques- 
tion to  be  put  about  a  poet  is  this :  has  he 
increased  our  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
noble  things  of  life  ?  What  are  the  things 
of  whose  value  Euripides  has  increased  our 
sense  ?  They  are  intellectual  truth,  moral 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  the  love  of  country 
and  the  duty  of  defending  it,  hatred  of  war, 
contempt  for  the  game  of  party  politics,  the 
greatness  of  our  common  humanity,  the 
possibilities  of  feminine  devotion,  the  power 
of  love  in  life. 

A.  H.  Cruickshank. 

Winchester  College. 

2  Times  Lit.  Suppl.,  April  15,  1909. 


SHORT   NOTICES 


S.  Auveli  Augustini  Scriptovum  contra  Dona- 
tistas.  Pars  I.  recensuit  M.  Petschenig. 
Vienna:  Tempsky,  190S.  Pp.  xxiii  + 
387.     M    13. 

The  Vienna  edition  of  St.  Augustine  is  now 
making  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress. 
The  Corpus  was  seen  at  its  worst  in  one 
or  two  of  the  earlier  volumes,  but  the 
present  workers  on  Augustine  may  be 
trusted.  The  anti-Donatist  writings  are 
to  occupy  three  volumes,  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  and  are  entrusted  to  Michael  Pet- 
schenig, who  edited  Victor  Vitensis  for  the 
same  series  as  far  back  as  1881,  and  he 
acknowledges  the  help  of  A.  Engelbrecht. 
The  volume  contains  three  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's productions.  The  first  is  the  Psahnus 
contra  partem  Donati,  delightful  doggerel 
in  lines  of  eight  trochees,  all  of  which  end 
in  -e  or  -ae.  The  Saint  wrote  them,  as  he 
says,  '  non  aliquo  carminis  genere,'  lest  he 
should  have  to  use  uncommon  words,  and 
so  defeat  his  purpose  of  warning  the 
illiterate   against    Donatism.      The    MSS. 


are  not  very  good  nor  very  early,  and 
betray  omissions  as  well  as  errors.  The 
poem  would  reward  study  from  the  point 
of  view  of  pronunciation  as  well  as  in  other 
respects  ;  but  emendation,  metrical  or 
otherwise,  might  be  as  dangerous  as  in  the 
case  of  Commodian,  who  is  now  happily 
relegated  to  another  country  and  a  later 
generation  than  Augustine's.  Next  come 
the  three  books,  Contra  Epistulam  Par- 
meniani,  where  again  the  attestation  is  not 
very  good,  the  best  authority  being  a 
Cassinese  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  is  followed  by  the  De  Baptismo,  even 
more  important  for  the  text  of  Cyprian 
than  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  in  the  famous 
Escurial  MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  which 
came  to  Spain  from  Spanheim,  near  Mainz, 
and  in  a  Laudian  MS.  at  Oxford  of  the 
early  tenth,  which  came  from  Eberbach  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  An  accumulation 
of  slight  differences,  such  as  transpositions, 
leads  Petschenig  to  conclude  that  it  is  not 
a  copy  of  the  earlier  MS.,  but  very  faith- 
fully represents  an  original  coeval  with  it, 
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the  common  archetype  of  this  last  and  of 
the  Escurial  MS.  ascending  very  nearly  to 
the  days  of  Augustine.  Petschenig  says 
nothing  as  to  the  scriptorium  in  which  the 
Escurial  MS.  may  have  been  written.  In 
fact  his  critical  preface,  though  not  in- 
adequate, is  much  slighter  than  is  usual  in 
the  Vienna  Corpus.  In  these  two  treatises 
St.  Augustine  is  in  his  most  business-like 
mood,  neither  eloquent  nor  conversational, 
and  therefore  the  language  does  not  offer 
much  that  is  striking,  though  the  excellent 
evidence  for  orthography  makes  the  De 
Baptismo  very  instructive.  But  we  shall 
not  know  Augustine  as  a  writer  till  this 
edition  is  crowned  by  an  adequate  gram- 
matical index. 

E.  W.  Watson. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA 
STUDIES. 

University  of  Nevada  Studies.  Vol.  I.    No.  2. 
1908. 

This  publication  contains  four  studies  by 
J.  E.  Church,  Jr.,  of  which  the  first  is  a 
sympathetic  account  of  the  writer's  teacher, 
the  lamented  Prof.  Furtwangler,  with  a 
characteristic  photograph  of  the  professor 
as  he  sat  resting  without  his  coat  in  the 
monastery  of  Aegina.  The  second  and 
longest  is  on  the  identity  of  the  child  in 
Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue,  in  opposition  to 
Prof.  E.  K.  Rand,  who  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  claims  of  a  son  of  Pollio.  The 
main  argument  here  is  the  devotion  of 
the  poet  to  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  and 
the  impossibility  that  'the  royal  son  in 
the  Pollio '  can  be  other  than  a  Caesar. 
With  this  a  part  author  of  the  volume  en- 
titled Virgil's  Messianic  Eclogue  must  natur- 
ally agree,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
Mr.  Church  had  formulated  his  argument 
before  he  had  seen  that  volume,  which  was 
generously  sent  him  by  his  opponent  '  in 
order  that  I  might  not  be  lonesome  in  my 
obstinacy.'  The  third  paper  is  a  fully 
satisfactory  disposal  of  the  view  that  in 
Aeneid  I.  249,  'placida  compostus  pace 
quievit,'  Virgil  is  representing  Antenor  as 
resting  in  the  tomb,  and  not  in  peaceful  re- 


tirement after  a  strenuous  life.  It  contains 
interesting  examples  of  the  use  of  pax  and 
componere,  in  literature  and  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions, in  both  these  senses ;  but  with 
the  result  that  pax  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  used  of  rest  in  death  till  after  Virgil's 
time.  The  fourth  paper  is  a  discussion  of 
the  puzzling  couplet  in  Propertius  IV.  3. 
47-48 : 

Nee  me  tardarent  Scythiae  iuga,  cum  pater  altas 
Africus  in  glaciem  frigore  nectit  aquas, 

where  Mr.  Church  defends  the  MS.  reading 
Africus,  on  the  ground  that  south  winds 
may  be  violent  and  even  cold  (as  auster  is 
frigidus  in  Propertius  II.  26-36).  So  far  so 
good.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  let  Africus 
stand,  as  no  emendation  is  convincing ;  but 
the  word  pater  is  still  a  difficulty,  and  the 
ingenious  attempt  here  made  to  improve 
on  it  will  hardly  recommend  itself  to 
editors. 

W.  W.  F. 


THE  DEATH  OF  VIRGIL. 

The  Death  of  Virgil :  a  dramatic  narrative. 
By  T.  H.  Warren,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Oxford:  B.  H.  Blackwell ;  London: 
John  Murray,  1907,  3s.  net. 

We  are  told  that  Virgil  dying  at  Brindisi 
desired  to  commit  his  imperfect  epic  to 
the  flames,  but  was  overruled  by  those 
about  him.  This  scene  has  given  Mr. 
Warren  the  groundwork  of  a  'dramatic 
narrative '  in  verse,  in  which  the  scraps  of 
tradition,  scanty  but  sufficiently  definite, 
about  Virgil's  life  and  personality  are  skil- 
fully interwoven  with  such  indications  of 
his  mind  and  purpose  as  his  own  work 
reveals.  The  writer  is  soaked  in  Virgil 
and  Virgilian  lore.  The  result  is  a  presen- 
tation of  the  poet  and  his  art  more  real 
and  more  pleasing  than  formal  literary 
history  can  create.  The  method  is  that  of 
Browning,  and  so  in  places  is  the  manner : 
e.g.  (a  translation  from  Donatus) : 

How  will  they  deal  with  all  I  left  uncertain  .  .  . 
Mere  stop-gap  stuff,  provisional  scaffolding, 
Where  the  pure  Parian  pillars  were  to  come  ? 

Surely  here  the  ghost  of  Browning  moved 
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the  pen.  But  it  would  be  untrue  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Warren's  work  is  imitative.  His 
blank  verse  is  never  tame,  and  has  much 
variety  of  movement.  Virgil  is  still  a 
magician,  as  he  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  all  under  his  enchantment  will  be 
grateful  for  this  tribute  to  its  power. 

H.   Rack  ham. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


SOME  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The    Syntax    of   High-School   Latin,    by   L.    Byrne 
(Chicago  University  Press,  83  cents,  post  free). 
Latin    Prose    Composition,    by     W.     R.    Hardie 
(Arnold,    4s.  6d.  net).      Select  Epigrams  from  the 
Greek  Anthology,  by  J.  W.  Mackail  (Longmans, 
2s.    net).     Hellenica   Oxyrhynchica  cum    Thcopompi 
et  Cratippi  fragmentis,  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S. 
Hunt  (Clarendon  Press).     C.  Plini  Secundi  Epis- 
tolarum,  Libri  IX.,  Epp.  ad  Traianum,  et  Pane- 
gyricus  ;  recensuit  R.  C.  Kukula(Teubner,  M.  3 ; 
cloth,  M.  3. 60).    C.  Plini  Epistolae  Selectae  (Vienna, 
Graeser,  k.  2.40;  text  only,  k.  .80).     Griechischer 
Lyrikcr  im  Attswahl,  von  A.  Biese  (Leipzig,  Frey- 
tag,  and  Vienna,  Tempsky,  two  parts,   M.  1.20. 
Plutarch:  Aristeides,  by  J.  Simon  (Teubner,  two 
parts,  text  and  notes,  M.   1.80).      Virgil's  Aeneis 
nebs/  ausgewdhlten  Stucken  des  Bucolica  und  Georgica, 
W.     Kloncek     (Freytag,    Tempsky,     M.     2.50). 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrranus,  by  A.  Lange  (Berlin, 
Weidmann,    M.    1.80).       Colloquia    Latino,   from 
Erasmus  and  Altera   Colloquia  Latino,  by  G.    M. 
Edwards  (Cambridge  University  Press,  boards, 
9d.  each).     Caesar  Imperator,  by  J.  W.  E.  Pearce 
(Dent,   is.  4d.).     The  Famulus  of  Terence,  edited 
by  J.  Sergeaunt  and  A.  G.  S.  Raynor  (Clarendon 
Press,   2s.).     The  Agricola   of  Tacitus,  by  A.   R. 
Stuart  ( Macmillan  Company,  40  cents).    Livy  IX. , 
by  W.  B.  Anderson  (Cambridge  Press,  3s.  6d.). 
Thitcydides  III.,  by  E.  C.  Marchant  (Macmillan, 
3&  6d.). 

Miss  Byrne  has  made  an  attempt  to  do  for  syntax 
what  Mr.  Lodge  did  for  vocabulary  :  she  has 
analysed  the  syntax  of  the  books  which  appear 
to  dominate  American  schools,  Caesar  B.G.  1-5, 
Virgil  Aen.  1-6,  and  six  speeches  of  Cicero. 
About  50,000  facts  are  tabulated,  and  a  glance  at 
the  tables  of  statistics  must  certainly  surprise  any- 
one. Thus  the  impersonals  miserct  etc.  only  occur 
fourteen  times,  interest  three  times,  the  abl.  of  com- 
parison twenty-two, ne  and  2nd  pers.  subjunc.  never ; 
by  far  the  commonest  subordinate  construction  is 
the  dependent  question.  The  tables  are  very  in- 
structive for  deciding  what  constructions  to  use 
early  in  teaching  Latin  ;  but  we  really  need  some- 
thing more,  since  these  books  are  not  everything. 
For  the  teacher,  however,  who  wants  to  work  in 
the  right  way,  this  book  is  indispensable. 
Mr.  Hardie's  book  will  be  highly  useful  in  more 


advanced  work,  both  to  the  learner  and  the  teacher  ; 
for  it  contains  a  number  of  hints  on  style  and 
idiom  which  have  not  been  given  before,  or  at  least 
have  not  been  so  well  put.  An  instance  is  the 
distinction  between  habco  and  est  mihi.  There  is 
also  a  good  selection  of  passages  for  transla- 
tion. 

A  few  welcome  texts   may  next  be   mentioned. 
Mr.  Mackail  has  published  the  Greek  text  of  his 
charming    selections   from    the    Anthology.     The 
schoolboy  will  have  at  last  a  collection  of  the  best 
epigrams,  which  will  open  to  him  a  new  field  of 
pleasure  and  profit  ;  and  the  scholar  will  carry  it 
about  in  his  pocket.     The  more  advanced  student 
and  the  historian  will  be  grateful  for  a  reprint  of 
the  Oxyrhynchus  historical  fragments,  over  which 
there  has  been  so  much  controversy,  together  with 
the  remains  of  the  authors  to  whom  one  or  other 
scholar  has  assigned  them.     A  handy  text  of  Pliny 
has  long  been  wanted,  and  Messrs.  Teubner  have 
published   one  ;     while    the   same  editor   (R.    C. 
Kukula)  has  edited  for  Graeser  of  Vienna  a  selec- 
tion from  the  epistles,  chosen  for  their  bearing  on 
life  and  letters  under  the  Empire,   in  two  forms, 
the  plain  text,  and  text  with  German  introduction 
and   commentary.     We   recommend    this  edition. 
The  notes  are  scholarly  and  useful  for  those  who 
can  read  German,  and  the  text  is  admirably  printed, 
with  good  margins.     A  handy  practical  edition  of 
select  Greek  lyrics    comes  from   Professor   Biese. 
The   authors    include    all    those    of    importance, 
amongst  whom  we  may  name  Tyrtaeus,  Simonides, 
Solon,  Theognis,  Alcman,  Alcaeus,   Sappho,  Ste- 
sichorus,    Anacreon,   Bacchylides,   and  the  trage- 
dians, with  a  number  of  epigrammatists.    Plutarch's 
Aristides  is  also  published  by  Teubner.     The  print 
is  as  clear  as  German  Greek  type  can  be,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  as    the  Pliny  by   a  long  way.     The 
Virgil    text  may  be  useful  to  those  who  prefer  a 
selection,  but  the  Oxford  complete  text  is  superior 
in  every  way,  and  not  much  dearer  ;   this  contains, 
however,    a   dictionary   of    proper    names.      The 
Oedipus  Tyrranus  is  not  well  printed,  but  it  contains 
a  pamphlet  of  notes  in  a  pocket  which  some  may 
be  glad  to  have. 

Amongst  English  books,  four  deserve  special 
mention.  The  Famulus  is  Terence's  Eunuch,  purged 
and  shortened,  and  provided  with  brief  practical 
notes.  The  play  is  easy  to  understand,  and  it 
is  a  good  school  book.  Another  good  book 
for  beginners  is  Mr.  Pearce's  Caesar  Imperator, 
which  is  written  in  simple  Latin  on  the  lines  of 
Arnold's  Basis  Latina.  The  other  two  are  Mr. 
Edwards's  Colloquia  Latina  and  Altera  Colloquia 
from  Erasmus :  these  are  bright,  easy,  and  in- 
teresting to  the  schoolboy. 

Mr.  Stuart's  Agricola  has  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  text  from  the  Jesi  MS.  The  book  is 
otherwise  useful,  although  the  notes  are  not 
altogether  such  as  would  be  required  in  English 
schools. 

.Mr.  Anderson's  Livy  7.V.  is  a  more  ambitious 
piece  of  work,  and  shows  originality  of  treatment, 
besides  a  very  thorough  examination  of  all  dim- 
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culties.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  University  student. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Marchant's  Thucy- 
dides  III.,  which  contains  a  good  article  on  the 
style  and  diction  of  the  author,  and  notes  brief 
and  to  the  point.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Mr. 
Marchant  is  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  ad- 
scripts ;  perhaps  we  may  hope  that  that  unfortunate 
doctrine  will  soon  be  forgotten. 


WIENER  PALIMPSESTE. 

Wiener  Palimpseste  herausgegeben  von  Josef  Bick. 
i  Teil  :  Cod.  Palat.  Vindobonensis  16,  olim 
Bobbiensis.  (Sitzungsberichte  des  Kais.  Akad. 
der  Wissensch.  in  Wien,  Phil. -Hist.  Klasse,  159 
Band,  7  Abhandlung.)  Wien:  Alfred  Holder. 
1908.     Pp.  116. 

This  series  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
many  palimpsests,  some  of  them  still  unknown  to 
scholars,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Library  of  Vienna.  The  present  instalment 
is  an  elaborate  description,  with  full  transcripts 
and  six  photographs,  of  the  celebrated  palimpsest, 
or  rather  bundle  of  palimpsests  and  other  parch- 
ments, containing  fragments  of  Lucan,  Pelagonius, 
Dioscurides,  the  Latin  New  Testament,  and  an 
apocryphal  '  epistula  Apostolorum  '  which  exists 
also  in  Coptic. 


THREE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SENECA. 

Three  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  By  Hugh  Macmaster 
Kingery,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1908.     Pp.  310. 

To-day,  while  no  one  would  attempt  to  claim  for 
Seneca's  plays  much  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
attention  and  admiration  which  they  enjoyed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 


plays  are  overmuch  neglected,  and  deprived  of  that 
position  among  the  minor  works  of  Latin  literature 
to  which  they  have  a  just  title.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  Professor  Kingery  advocates  their  cause 
in  his  Preface  :  '  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dismiss 
the  Senecan  tragedies  airily  as  unworthy  of  serious 
attention  ;  but  such  criticism  seems  to  have  been 
based  in  most  cases  on  slight  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  Undeniably  they  have  their 
faults,  yet  have  withal  a  real  interest  and  value, 
first  as  the  sole  remains  of  an  important  branch  of 
Roman  literature,  second  for  their  own  content 
and  style,  and  third  for  their  direct  and  powerful 
influence  upon  the  English  drama  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Most  of  them,  furthermore,  may  be 
compared  directly  with  their  Greek  originals,  an 
advantage  we  do  not  enjoy  in  studying  the  Latin 
comedy.' 

This  little  edition  of  three  typical  plays,  the 
Hercules  Furens,  the  Troades,  and  the  Medea,  is  put 
forth,  not  for  the  scholar  who  delights  in  the  more 
brush-grown  by-paths  of  Latin  syntax  and  text- 
criticism,  but  for  the  immature  student,  who,  after 
tasting  the  joys  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  and 
Catullus,  craves  a  general  and  necessarily  some- 
what superficial  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of 
Latin  literature.  The  Introduction  deals  with 
such  themes  as  Tragic  Literature  at  Rome,  Greek 
Models,  Stage  Setting,  The  Question  of  Author- 
ship, Seneca's  Life,  and  Versification.  The  text, 
based  on  that  of  Leo's  edition  (Berlin,  1879),  with 
a  few  changes  adopted  from  Richter  (1902),  is  pro- 
vided with  accents,  like  most  editions  of  Plautus 
and  Terence.  The  notes  are  brief  and  clear,  and 
at  times  illuminated  by  originality.  The  frequent 
references  to  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  impress 
upon  the  student  the  great  influence  which  these 
poets  exerted  upon  Seneca.  As  a  whole,  therefore, 
this  modest  volume  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which. it  is  intended. 

Harold  L.  Cleasby. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Last  December  the  Headmaster's  Con- 
ference adopted  a  report  of  their  Committee, 
recommending  a  revised  curriculum  for 
preparatory  schools.  There  has  since  been 
an  informal  meeting  of  those  members  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  curriculum,  with  a 
view  to  carrying  it  out.  The  proposals 
came  to  this,  that  more  time  was  to  be 
given  to  English  and  French,  and  that  these 
subjects  were  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations. 

The  object  of  these  proceedings  was  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  preparatory  stages; 


it  is  hoped  to  achieve  this  effect  by  adding 
to  the  entrance  and  scholarship  examina- 
tions. The  crux  of  the  whole  problem  is, 
as  everyone  knows,  Greek :  this  subject 
was  not  touched  on  in  the  discussions. 

In  connection  with  this  question  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  Board  of  Education's 
Buff  Book  on  the  teaching  of  Classics  in 
Germany.  Much  may  be  learnt  from  this 
book  ;  one  lesson  is  driven  home  by  Mr. 
Headlam,  that  a  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion ought  not  to  have  a  break  in  the  middle. 

The  Classical  Journal  for  April  has  a  paper 
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by  Mr.  G.  L.  Hendrickson  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Horace's  ode,  Integer  Vitae.  He 
takes  the  view  that  the  first  line  means  true 
and  faithful  in  love,  thus  giving  it  point  in 
its  context.  Like  so  many  other  favourite 
quotations,  this  line  is  always  quoted  in  a 
different  sense  from  what  seems  to  have 
been  meant  by  the  author. 


Atene  e  Roma  (November  to  December, 
1909)  has  a  very  neat  verse  translation  of 
Menander's  Epitrepontes.  In  the  first  number 
of  1910,  A.  Majuri  discusses  the  poems  of 
Theodorus  Prodromus  (Legrand,  B.  G.  V. 
i.  38),  in  which  he  sees  not  fact  but  fiction, 
a  sort  of  mime,  the  sorrows  of  domestic  life, 
monastic  disorders,  and  other  such  scenes. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

[The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to  this  column.] 


Tiryns. — Dr.  K.  Muller  on  February  2 
communicated  to  the  German  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  the  results  of  the  last  two 
seasons'  work  at  Tiryns.  Starting  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  any 
earlier  remains  at  a  lower  level  not  reached 
by  Schliemann  or  Dorpfeld,  their  efforts 
were  rewarded  by  unearthing  a  palace  of 
the  early  Mycenaean  Age.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  comparatively  small  building, 
without  any  of  the  more  imposing  features 
of  the  later  palace,  such  as  the  galleries 
and  the  fortified  approach.  At  a  deeper 
level  were  found  traces  of  a  still  earlier 
settlement,  with  burials  in  cist  tombs  and 
houses  of  oval  form,  like  the  primitive 
structures  of  Orchomenos  and  Olympia. 
Among  the  finds  were  fragments  of  ttWol 
and  pre- Mycenaean  glazed  pottery  ;  also  at 
a  higher  level,  some  Biigelkanne  or  false- 
necked  jars,  one  with  light  patterns  on  dark 
ground  of  '  Middle  Minoan '  type,  others 
with  painted  linear  signs  on  the  handles. 
Some  new  details  as  to  the  later  palace 
were  brought  to  light,  such  as  the  exact 
position  of  the  altar  in  the  great  court,  the 
drainage  system,  and  the  painted  decora- 
tion of  the  Megaron,  with  the  base  of  the 
royal  throne.  Outside  the  citadel  were 
found  traces  of  a  lower  town  of  roughly- 
built  houses,  with  pottery  of  pre-Mycenaean 
date,  and  also  Early  Iron  Age  tombs  with 
pottery  painted  in  a  local  geometric  style. 

Sparta. — In  a  paper  read  at  the  British 
School  at  Athens  on  February  25,  Mr.  Wace 
dealt  with  the  excavation  of  the  supposed 
Menelaion  at  Sparta.  It  has  been  com- 
pletely  uncovered    and    its    plan    can    be 


restored,  but  there  is  so  far  no  evidence  to 
identify  it  certainly  with  the  sanctuary  of 
Menelaos  and  Helen  at  Therapnae.  The 
shrine  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  after 
the  earthquake  of  465  B.C.  In  the  lowest 
stratum  fragments  of  late  Mycenaean  pottery 
were  found ;  above  these  were  objects  of 
geometrical  and  Orientalising  styles ;  the 
next  level  was  of  sixth-century  date.  Hard 
by  was  found  a  deposit  of  votive  objects, 
including  pottery  of  *  Laconian  II.'  style, 
and  figures  of  bronze,  lead,  and  terra-cotta. 
Mr.  Wace  pointed  out  the  significance  of 
the  discovery  of  Mycenaean  pottery  on  this 
spot,  as  indicating  the  site  of  Homeric 
Sparta. 

North  Greece. — Mr.  M.  S.  Thompson 
has  excavated  a  prehistoric  site  near 
Lianokladhi,  in  the  Spercheios  Valley,  with 
three  clearly-marked  strata.  The  lowest 
contained  Neolithic  hand-made  pottery  with 
decoration  in  red  on  white  ground,  not 
identical  with  that  found  in  Thessaly,  but  a 
peculiar  local  fabric  with  unusual  technique, 
the  red  being  applied  all  over  the  white  slip 
and  scraped  away  to  produce  the  patterns. 
In  the  second  stratum  was  hand-made 
pottery  with  lustrous  black  glaze,  corre- 
sponding to  that  found  at  Orchomenos ;  in 
the  third  was  a  hitherto  unknown  variety 
with  geometric  designs  in  black  paint,  con- 
temporary with  the  later  Mycenaean  Age, 
also  a  house  containing  six  irlOoi.  No  metal 
objects  were  found,  but  flint  implements  in 
all  three  strata. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Hellenic   Studies   on    Tuesday, 
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February  15,  Miss  Jane  Harrison  read  an 
illustrated  paper  on  '  The  Myth  of  Zagreus 
in  relation  to  primitive  initiation  cere- 
monies.' After  recapitulating  the  elements 
of  the  somewhat  preposterous  story — the 
protection  of  the  infant,  his  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  Titans,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion to  life,  Miss  Harrison  expressed  her 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conventional  ex- 
planation of  the  myth,  which  had  dis- 
regarded the  primitive  ceremonies  on  which 
it  was  based.  She  denied  that  it  was  a 
nature-myth  of  the  'John  Barleycorn'  type, 
signifying  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  revival  in  spring,  and  explained  it  as  a 
parable  of  the  putting  away  of  childish 
things  (as  exemplified  by  the  toys  brought 
by  the  Titans)  on  reaching  man's  estate. 
Curious  ceremonies,  closely  resembling  the 
details  of  the  story  of  Zagreus,  were  prac- 
tised in  New  South  Wales,  in  which  boys 
at  that  period  had  to  undergo  a  mock 
death. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  L.  R. 
Farnell  and  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Bather,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  F.  Anderson  illustrated  one 
point  by  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  use  of 
the  '  bull-roarer '  for  producing  terrifying 
sounds  at  initiation  ceremonies. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens  Professor  D.  M.  Robin- 
son described  a  mould  for  making  terra-cotta 
statuettes  found  at  Corinth,  and  represent- 
ing the  bust  of  the  Athena  Parthenos.  The 
type  is  instructive,  as  giving  details  of  the 
ornaments  on  the  helmet,  supplementing 
the  evidence  of  the  gold  medallions  from 
Kertch.  The  mould  is  probably  of  the 
Hellenistic  Age. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Elderkin  suggested  an.  ex- 
planation of  the  irregular  arrangement  of 
doorway  and  windows  in  the  Pinacotheca 
of  the  Propylaea.  It  appears  to  be  an 
intentional  refinement  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  for  the  effect  of  the  facade  to  a 
visitor  ascending  to  the  Acropolis,  to  whom, 
when  seen  from  below  the  bastion  of  the 
Nike  Temple,  they  appear  to  be  sym- 
metrically placed. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  described  his  researches 
into  the  question  of  the  earlier  Parthenon, 
and  criticised  Dorpfeld's  reconstruction,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  restored  the  steps 
of  the  crepidoma  too  high,  and  the  blocks 
assigned  by  him  to  the  stylobate  were  now 
shown  to  be  really  the  steps.  It  could  also 
be  shown  that  the  temple  had  only  sixteen 
by  six  columns. 


VERSIONS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


TO  BRITISH  FREE  TRADERS. 


TOIS  'EAEY6EP0Y2I  THN  'EMIIOPIAN. 


Brothers,  I  come,  a  spirit  from  the  dead,  "AyyXtKos   elpi,   ^>iXoi,   ^diphtav   3'    «'£   ?)'kw 

To  tell  the  tale  of  England  that  I  knew ;  iyepdeU 

If  you  are  doubters,  pray  forgive  what's  t<xs  ira.Tpt.Kas  dperas,  018a  yap  avros,  epujv 

said  el  Se  ti  vvv  Sota^er',   epbv  £vyyvu>T€  Xkyovri 

In  praise  of  England.     You  are  English  pvOov,  end  x^W^  "AyyAiKoi  co-tc,  <f>iXoi. 
too. 

J.  W.  Welsford.  R.  C.  Seatox. 
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A  SONNET  FROM  CATULLUS.— XXXI. 


Half-islet  Sirmione,  gem  of  all 

The  isles,  which  God  of  sea  or  God  of 

mere 
Upholds  in  glassy  lake  or  ocean  drear, 
On  thee  with  heart  and  soul  my  glances 
fall. 

Scarce  can  I  think  me  safe  when  I  recall 
Bithynia's  plains  afar,  and  see  thee  near. 
Ah,  what  more  joyous  than  the  mind  to 
clear 

Of  care,  and  burdens  lay  aside  that  gall ! 


By  distant  travail  worn  we  win  our  hearth, 
And   on   the    long-wished   couch   siesta 
take  : 
This  is  the  one  reward  for  those  who 
roam. 
Hail,  Sirmione  fair  !     Greet  me  with  mirth. 
Be  mirthful,  Lydian  waters  of  the  lake  ! 
Laugh  out,  ye  realms  of  merriment  at 
home  ! 

J.  Wight  Duff. 

Armstrong  College,  Ncivca&tle-on-Tyne. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Sir, — I  can  only  be  grateful  for  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
careful  and  detailed  criticism  of  one  part  of  my 
scheme.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  look  at  it 
in  the  light  of  the  other  parts  ;  but,  when  it  is  so 
looked  at,  I  trust  that  the  criticism  loses  some  of 
its  force. 

On  the  matter  of  fact,  how  much  time  is  actually 
taken  in  composition  ?  Mr.  Lyttelton's  one  hour 
a  week  is  a  great  surprise  to  me,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  hear  that  it  is  so  little  ;  even  now,  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  applies,  in  most  schools,  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  boys  who  are  not  told  off  to  non-clas- 
sical subjects.  But  (i)  he  can  only  mean  the  hour  in 
school  :  there  is  the  time  taken  in  doing  the  piece 
out  of  school,  and  that  may  be  a  great  deal ; 
(2)  there  is  the  time  taken  in  other  kinds  of  com- 
position, for  the  boys  who  do  it ;  (3)  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  '  hour  a  week  '  stage  comes  late  in 
the  boy's  time.  '  Up  to  fourteen,  all  boys  must 
do  sentences  or  elementary  prose.'  I  presume 
that  these  boys  have  begun  at  some  age  not  later 
than  ten,  perhaps  at  eight.  Now,  '  sentences  ' 
must  involve  the  learning  of  grammar,  as  things 
are  now  ;  the  two  together  represent  a  very  much 
larger  slice  out  of  a  boy's  first  four  or  even  six 
years  of  his  Latin  time  than  '  one  hour  a  week.' 

By  '  learning  grammar  '  I  mean  the  learning  of 
inflexions  by  heart,  to  be  carried  in  the  memory 
when  they  are  not  present  in  a  text.  I  never  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  other  kind  of  grammar, 
the  knowledge  of  inflexions  ad  hoe,  when  you  come 
to  them.  Mr.  Lyttelton  does  not  think  that  this 
can  be  got  without  the  old  list-and-paradigm  know- 
ledge, but  he  does  not  allow  for  two  or  three  points. 
(1)  The  boy  is  to  do  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
reading  from  the  beginning  than  he  does  now  ; 
that  reading  will  give  familiarity  with  the  ordinary 


inflexions.  Of  course,  the  master  must  assist  it. 
'  Nulli.  How  is  that  different  from  honi  ?  What 
other  datives  like  that  have  we  come  to  this  week  ?' 
(2)  The  boy  is  always  to  have  the  grammar  by  his 
side  and  refer  to  it  in  saying  his  lessons  and  in 
examination,  just  as  much  as  in  preparation.  So 
far  as  prose  may  be  retained,  he  is  to  have  it  for 
prose  also.  Theu thought  to  have  answered  Thamus 
that  the  book  does  not  weaken  the  memory  ;  it 
sets  it  free  for  better  things.  (3)  (A  point  which 
I  omitted  in  How  to  save  Greek).  A  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  making  the  language  familiar  can  be 
done  by  oral  practice,  in  reading  aloud  and  learn- 
ing repetition,  with  careful  and  even  exaggerated 
attention  to  rhythm  and  word  -  grouping  and 
emphasis.  Repetition  is  not  a  burden  if  the  pas- 
sages have  been  very  lately  translated  and  read 
aloud.  This  does  not  involve  the  great  drawback 
of  the  conversational  method,  the  fixing  of  the 
boy's  mind  on  what  he  has  to  say  instead  of  what 
the  author  has  to  say.  (4)  I  desire  boys  to  begin 
Latin  later  than  they  do  now,  when  their  minds 
are  more  mature. 

This  last  point  leads  to  a  difference  between  us 
which  I  suspect  to  be  fundamental.  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton is  apparently  content  to  go  on  teaching  Latin 
to  boys  who,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  be 
learning  it  at  all  (and  a  fortiori  not  Greek).  When 
I  wrote  (How  to  save  Greek,  p.  11)  that  I  proposed 
to  begin  Latin  later  than  we  do  now,  at  about 
eleven  or  twelve  (of  course  with  an  earlier  and 
later  margin  for  quick  and  slow  boys),  and  that  a 
literary  preparation  for  it  should  precede  in  English 
history,  English  literature,  Scripture,  and  so  on, 
and  if  possible  in  ancient  history  and  literature 
(and  I  ought  to  have  added  a  linguistic  preparation 
in  some  modern  language),  I  ought  to  have  stated 
explicitly  what  I  meant  implicitly,  that  this  pre- 
paration should  also  be  a  sieve  to  sift  out  the  boys 
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who  have  not  linguistic  capacity  enough  to  learn 
to  read  Latin,  and  literary  capacity  enough  to  be 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  apparently  puts  these  boys  at 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  '  We  should  achieve  it 
(the  '  contact  with  the  life  of  Greece  and  Rome  ') 
'  more  successfully  with  70  per  cent,  of  the  school- 
boys if  they  read  English  books  about  Greece  and 
Rome.'  '  Many  boys  never  get  beyond  this  stage 
if  their  teachers  are  aiming  at  grounding  them 
soundly  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin.'  '  A  boy  who 
will  never  know  at  which  end  of  any  sentence  to 
begin.'  Apparently,  Mr.  Lyttelton  thinks  that 
this  percentage  is  fixed  by  nature,  and  still  desires 
to  go  on  teaching  them.  If  he  is  right,  I  should 
say  that  we  ought  to  drop  Latin  altogether,  and  a 
fortiori  Greek,  except  for  the  30  per  cent.,  not 
merely  to  leave  off  early,  but  never  to  begin. 

But  is  not  it  possible  that  his  figures  condemn 
our  method  rather  than  the  capacities  of  the  boys? 
Grammar  and  prose  have  failed,  ipso  iudice,  except 
with  30  'per  cent.,  to  produce  the  results  which 
alone  make  it  worth  while  to  teach  Latin  at  all. 
Suppose  we  try  what  we  can  do  without  them. 
Sift  out  the  incapable,  first  on  the  easier  subjects 
that  come  before  Latin,  then  in  the  first  year  of 
Latin  itself;  they  will  not  be  Mr.  Lyttelton 's 
70  per  cent.,  I  trust  not  20,  certainly  not  more 
than  30.  Teach  the  capable  majority,  with  an 
eye  to  '  great  literature '  and  to  the  principles  of 
'  history  and  politics  '  from  the  beginning.  '  Ex- 
tensive culture  '  of  the  language  first  and  for 
everybody ;  '  intensive  culture '  second  and  for 
those  who  have  the  gifts  for  it.  When  we  have 
done  that  for  a  generation,  see  what  our  percentage 
of  success  and  failure  will  be.  It  cannot  be  worse 
than  that  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  confesses. 

On  a  kindred  question,  I  suspect  that  we  differ 
just  as  absolutely.  Mr.  Lyttelton  contemplates 
the  continued  existence  of  Pass  men  at  the  Uni- 
versities. I  care  for  their  abolition,  at  all  Univer- 
sities alike,  even  more  than  for  the  universal 
retention  of  Greek  in  two  Universities.  To  secure 
that,  I  would  admit  Greekless  Honour  men  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  if  that  is  the  price  that 
must  be  paid.     But  I  hope  for  better  things. 

Both  these  questions  —  what  boys  are  to  be 
taught  Latin,  and  what  men  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Universities — are  parts  of  a  much  wider 
question.  What  are  the  places  of  the  clever  boy, 
the  ordinary  boy,  and  the  stupid  boy,  in  a  national 
system  of  education  ?  That  is  happily  too  wide 
for  the  Classical  Review.  But  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
escape  the  duty  of  thinking  about  it. 

T.  C.  Snow. 


HORACE,  ODES,  BOOK  I.  5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 
Sir, — Perhaps  you  would  admit  into  your  learned 
journal  the  suggestions  of  an  amateur  who  has  loved 
his  Horace  for  fifty  years.    To  come  to  the  point  at 


once,  what  is  the  meaning  of  multa  in  rosa  and  grato 
sub  antro  in  the  first  lines  of  this  ode.  which  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect in  Horace.  A  literal  translation  might  be,  I 
suggest : 

'Pyrrha,  what  slim  and  graceful  lad  [gracilis  =  the 
French  gracile]  well  oiled  with  fragrant  unguents, 
now  wooes  thee  ardently  beneath  a  pleasant  bower 
(festooned)  with  many  a  rose.'  The  antrum  referred 
to  is  not  a  natural  cave,  but  a  bower  or  grot,  or 
something  half  bower,  half  grot  artificially  con- 
structed. If  antrum  is  construed  to  mean  a  natural 
cave  or  grot,  then  sub  antro  must  mean,  strictly 
speaking,  underneath  and  not  within  it,  though 
Ovid  uses  Idacis  sub  antris  loosely. 

I  think  that  the  prepositions  in  and  sub  are  '  deter- 
minants '  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the.  passage, 
and  submit  that  my  suggestion  is  the  only  construe 
which  gives  them  their  grammatical  and  proper 
force.  Even  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  Wickham  fails 
him  here.  When  I  read,  '  What  delicate  stripling 
is  it,  Pyrrha.  that  is  now  wooing  thee  on  the  heaped 
rose  leaves  in  some  pleasant  grot  ?'  I  picture  to 
myself  a  golden-haired  damsel  lying  on  a  bed  of 
rose  leaves  (6x5x2  feet)  in  the  embrace  of  a  per- 
fumed youth  in  a  natural  cave  within  the  walls  of 
Servius,  and  rub  my  eyes,  and  ask  am  I  awake  or 
dreaming  ?  Now  there  were  no  natural  caves  in 
Rome,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Tullianum, 
which  was  scarcely  gratum,  and  some  holes  in  the 
tufa.  Nor  were  there  any  outside  Rome  until  you 
reached  Tibur  (16  m.),  where  the  limestone  forma- 
tion begins.  And  Horace  was  not  referring  to  some 
rustic  Pyrrha  near  his  farm  on  the  Sabine  hills. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  cave-like  summer- 
houses  or  bowers,  and  some  were  probably  partly 
grottoes,  in  the  public  gardens  over  Tiber  and  in 
the  open  spaces  (campus  et  cereae)  elsewhere.  And 
there  were  doubtless  bijou  bowers  in  the  gardens 
of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  in  one  of  which 
Horace  may  have  '  meditated  this  trifle, '  and  pos- 
sibly been  '  urged-'  ineffectually  on  some  previous 
occasion,  when  he  hung  up  his  dripping  garments 
to  dry  for  another  farewell  performance. 

According  to  my  suggestion  sub  antro  will  receive 
the  same  construction  as  sub  arta  vite  bibentcm. 
There  is  a  delightful  Old  English  garden  at 
Golder's  Hill,  Hampstead,  in  which  will  be  found 
bowers  of  both  kinds.  There  is  an  open  arbour 
where  a  vine  is  trained  over  a  framework  of  timber. 
There  is  also  a  bower,  the  interior  of  which  is  like 
a  cave,  where  roses  and  other  plants  are  trained  in 
like  manner  over  a  timber  framework.  Opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  this  cave  is  a  fountain,  simple  yet 
tasteful  (simplex  munditiis),  which  diffuses  a  re- 
freshing coolness  in  the  summer-time.  And  within 
it  I  have  sometimes  heard  in  the  twilight  the  hues 
susurri  of  which  the  poet  speaks.  And  all  this  quite 
Horatian  in  Happy  Hampstead  ! 

Arthur  Ua  Clerigh,  K.C. 

30,  St.  Ann's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood. 
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ANCIENT  IMPERIALISM. 


[On  May  6  the  Oxford  members  of  the  Classical 
Association  invited  their  friends  in  Oxford  to  two 
meetings  in  connexion  with  the  Association  and 
with  the  hope  of  making  it  better  known  in  the  Uni- 
versity. At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  held  in  the 
afternoon  at  All  Souls,  with  Sir  Wm.  Anson  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  spoke  on  the  claims 
of  classical  literature  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 
At  the  second  meeting,  held  at  8.30  p.m.  in  Mag- 
dalen College  Hall,  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  in 
the  chair,  five  Oxford  historians  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  Ancient  Imperialism,  in  special  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Cromer's  January  address  to  the 
C.A. ,  and  Lord  Cromer  followed.  Many  wishes 
have  been  expressed  that  the  addresses  should  be 
printed,  and  they  are  accordingly  given  here  with 
a  few  corrections  by  the  authors.  The  programme 
was  that  Prof.  Haverfield  should  introduce  and 
speak  on  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Master  of  Balliol 
should  discuss  the  Roman  Republic,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Bevan  and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Walker  Greek  Im- 
perialism, and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  the  general 
assimilation  of  subject  races.  These  five  speakers 
were  restricted  to  8  minutes  each,  and  all  of  them 
kept  more  or  less  near  this  limit.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  he  has  before  him,  not  the  report 
of  a  debate,  but  six  addresses  prepared  beforehand 
on  a  given  scheme.] 

I.  Introduction,  Roman  Empire. 
Last  January  Lord  Cromer  gave  the 
Classical  Association  as  his  presidential 
address  a  very  remarkable  discussion  on 
*  Imperialism,  Ancient  and  Modern ' — which 
he  then  published  in  fuller  form  as  a  book.1 

1  Imperialism,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cromer  (London  :  Murray).     2s.  6d. 
NO.   CCX.      VOL.    wiv. 


The  book  aroused  wide  interest,  not  least 
in  Oxford,  and,  at  this  meeting  of  Oxford 
members  of  the  Association  and  their 
friends,  it  seemed  suitable,  and  it  has  fortu- 
nately proved  possible,  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  aid  and  presence  of  Lord 
Cromer  himself. 

Imperialism  is  a  word  of  many  meanings. 
To-night  it  does  not  include  the  ethics  of 
conquest  or  the  right  of  one  race  to  rule 
another ;  this  meeting  will  not  be  asked  to 
wave  flags  or  to  disparage  the  setting  sun. 
We  deal  with  the  forces  or  groups  of  forces 
which  in  all  times  and  places  tend  to 
create,  assist,  hinder,  or  destroy  Empires. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  discussion  has 
(I  think)  special  importance  for  University 
lecturers  and  teachers  of  history.  The  chief 
work  of  such  men — apart  from  the  indis- 
pensable but  technical  duties  of  research 
and  of  training  future  historians — is  to 
widen  the  political  imaginations  of  their 
audiences,  and  to  make  them  realise  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  personal  factors  of  any 
moment,  there  are  forces  and  tendencies 
not  easily  stated  except  in  the  abstract,  but 
able,  if  ignored,  to  take  very  concrete  ven- 
geance. I  am  not,  be  it  observed,  recom- 
mending the  study  of  history  on  the  ground 
that  it  aids  us  to  form  political  prophecies 
or  draw  political  analogies.  It  does  that, 
no  doubt.  But  its  real  value  lies  in  helping 
us  to  realise  the  existence  and  the  true 
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character  of  various  forces — it  may  be  of 
geography  or  race  feeling  or  religion  or  much 
else — with  which  we,  like  our  predecessors, 
have  to  deal  in  our  everyday  politics. 

Young  students  of  ancient  history  do  not, 
I  think,  always  recognise  this.  They  know 
— in  general — little  of  the  institutions  of 
their  own  land  or  age — far  less,  probably, 
than  their  predecessors  80  years  ago — 
though  they  know  much  more  of  the  person- 
alities, in  all  senses  of  that  word.  Though 
they  often  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  a  comparison  between 
Greece  or  Rome  and  the  things  of  their 
own  day  has  little  meaning  for  them.  I 
remember  once  insisting,  through  a  course 
of  lectures,  on  various  likenesses  and  un- 
likenesses  of  the  Roman  provinces  to 
British  India.  At  the  end,  one  of  the 
audience  came  up  and  asked  if  he  might 
put  me  a  question.  '  You  seem '  (he  said) 
1  to  know  something  about  India :  can  you 
advise  me  which  would  be  the  best  province 
for  me  to  choose  if  I  get  into  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  ?'  It  is,  therefore,  a  special 
service  to  education  when  one  who  has  a 
unique  right,  as  Lord  Cromer  has,  to  dis- 
cuss the  conditions  of  modern  Empire, 
points  out  the  actual  bearings  of  ancient 
history  on  our  understanding  of  our  own 
problems. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  included 
in  our  list  of  speakers  some  modern  his- 
torians. But  time  is  short,  and  we  who 
begin  the  discussion  have  to  prepare,  and 
not  to  stop,  the  way.  Moreover,  the  Clas- 
sical Association  is  after  all  classical.  So 
we  have  done  no  more  than  add  to  four 
local  names  that  of  a  distinguished  non- 
resident historian,  Mr.  Bevan. 

The  part  of  our  subject  which  falls  to  me 
is  the  Roman  Empire.  Of  this  Empire  I 
shall  assert,  for  most  of  its  life  and  over 
most  of  its  lands,  that  it  merits  praise  from 
the  most  uncompromising  foes  of  despotism. 
I  stand  with  Gibbon  and  with  Mommsen 
in  the  old  belief.  The  empire  of  the  second 
and  early  third  centuries  brought  (I  think) 
more  happiness  to  more  of  the  known  world 
than  any  age  till  the  French  Revolution, 
and  that  happiness  was  not  confined  to  a 
dominant  race  or  to  an  upper  class.  The 
Empire  made  mistakes  enough — though  in 


counting  these  mistakes,  I  would  urge  that 
dates  and  places  be  carefully  studied. 
Instances  of  the  misgovernment  or  the  sins 
or  the  depopulation  of  the  Empire  must  not 
be  sought  from  the  Republic,  nor  must  the 
aristocratic  scandals  of  a  capital  be  treated 
as  typical  of  a  whole  realm.  And  I  would 
further  urge  on  those  who  judge  an  Empire 
by  its  blunders,  that  Empires  are  harder  to 
manage  than  we  at  home  usually  think.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  to-day 
any  single  nation  is  quite  equal  to  the  cease- 
less demand  for  able  men,  to  the  strain  on 
the  organisation,  to  the  vast  famines  and 
pestilences  and  popular  discontents,  which 
are  the  evil  heritage  of  imperial  rule.  We 
have  much  more  to  learn  before  any  empire 
will  show  the  happiness  of  a  Holland  or  a 
Switzerland.  But  Holland  and  Switzerland 
are  geographical  accidents :  and  human 
nature  must  alter  much  before  a  whole 
world  of  them  would  be  tolerable. 

In  praising  the  Empire,  two  concessions 
must  be  made.  First,  its  performance  was 
unequal.  In  the  west — in  Europe  as  far 
east  as  Scupi — and  in  Algeria  and  Tunis 
Rome  found  in  great  part  peoples  racially 
akin  to  the  Italian,  and  peoples,  too,  which 
were  still  uncivilised  ;  these  rapidly  became 
Italian,  and  in  time  formed  modern  Europe. 
That  was  a  great  work.  But  in  the  east 
Rome  found  the  old  coherent  forces  of 
Greek  civilisation  and  of  the  yet  older 
Oriental  culture.  It  did  not  change  these : 
to  the  Greek  lands  it  brought  a  measure  of 
good  government,  but  not  progress,  and 
though  many  Greeks  passed  into  the  Roman 
service  and  some  into  the  Senate,  the  east 
did  not  become  Romanised.  Here  Rome 
met  that  most  serious  of  all  obstacles  to 
assimilation,  races  whose  thoughts  and 
affections  and  traditions  and  civilisation 
had  crystallised  into  definite  form.  This  is 
the  true  obstacle  to  Imperial  assimilation 
and  even  to  peaceful  rule.  '  To  cast  the 
nations  old  Into  another  mould '  is  not  really 
given  to  human  endeavour.  It  does  not  so 
much  matter  whether  the  crystallisation 
has  been  caused  by  a  political  religion  or  a 
national  sentiment  or  undying  memories  of 
the  past :  the  point  is  the  coherence  which 
results.  In  India,  I  am  told,  we  might 
assimilate  in  some  sort  the  uncivilised  hill- 
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tribes,  if  geography  let  us  bring  sufficient 
influences  to  work.  But  the  civilised 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  have  crystal- 
lised. They  offer  to  us  somewhat  the  same 
resistance  as  the  Croats  at  Agram  or  the 
Poles  in  Posen  offer  to  various  European 
powers.  In  such  cases  the  civilisation  of 
the  dominant  race  does  not  act  as  solvent 
or  assimilator.  Its  power  to  do  that  is 
limited  to  the  uncivilised  or  incoherent 
units.  Coherence  is,  I  think,  an  even 
greater  bar  than  colour — on  which  latter 
question  Lord  Cromer  has  some  most  ex- 
cellent remarks  in  his  book.  Colour,  after 
all,  has  gradations.  The  northern  white 
must  contrast  sharply  with  the  tropical 
black,  but  the  darker  races  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean do  not  feel  so  distant  from  either. 
In  the  Roman  world  a  political  colour-sense 
hardly  existed :  the  nearest  parallel  to  it 
was  the  Roman  horror  of  the  slave-born, 
which  produced  the  curious  and  persistent 
restrictions  on  the  libevtini.  Still,  it  must  be 
noted  that  races  like  the  negroes  were  rare 
in  the  Roman  Empire ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, neither  dangerous  nor  obtrusive,  and 
this  motive  for  a  colour-sense  was  absent. 
Moreover,  Roman  law  long  forbade  the 
Egyptian  peasants  to  become  Roman 
citizens,  and  in  a  way  recognised  their  racial 
unlikeness. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  concede  this  also,  that, 
left  to  itself,  the  Roman  empire  would  have 
presently  failed.  Probably  it  would  have 
become  like  China  :  that,  at  least,  is  sug- 
gested by  certain  changes  in  the  guild  and 
serf  systems,  which  point  to  an  arrested 
culture  and  a  caste  system.  That  is  the 
worst  crystallisation  of  all.  But  at  a  remote 
period  the  barbarians  of  central  Asia,  driven 
from  their  homes  (it  may  be)  by  increasing 
drought,  began  to  move  upon  both  China 
and  the  west.  China  and  Rome  alike  built 
walls  against  them.  The  Chinese  built 
the  better  walls,  and  we  are  here  to-night. 
F.  Haverfield. 

II.  Roman  Republic 

Lord  Cromer  has  set  us  the  problem1 — 
How  was  it  that  Rome  so  greatly  suc- 
ceeded,  where    modern    nations    so   con- 


1  Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism,  p.  115. 


spicuously   fail,    in    uniting    her    subjects 
with  herself?     I  propose  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion as  to   one  reason  for   the   difference. 
Let  us  see  how  the  matter  appeared  to  a 
Roman    Consul   who   was   also   a    Greek 
historian,  and  whose  name  indicates   his 
position    between   the    two   peoples — Dio 
Cassius.      Looking  back  early  in  the  3rd 
century   on   the    accomplished    fact,    Dio 
describes   the   goal   of  the   movement  as 
follows2 — 'That  when   they   share  in  the 
citizenship,  they  may  be  our  faithful  con- 
federates, as  if  they  were  all  inhabitants  of 
one  single  City,  and  that   our    City,  and 
esteem  this  in  very  truth  a  City,  and  their 
own  towns  only  its  territories  and  villages.' 
Thus  the   Roman   world  was,  in  idea, 
not  one  nation,  but  one  city.     The  differ- 
ence is  very  important,    and   here,    as    I 
believe,  we  may  recognise  one  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  Romans  possessed  over 
ourselves   in    carrying    out    the    work  of 
assimilation  ;  an  advantage  involved  in  the 
conception  of  citizenship  which  they  shared 
with  the  Greek  States,  as  opposed  to  the 
modern  bond  of  allegiance  to  a  common 
sovereign.     In  the  7roA6s  every  full  citizen 
is  a  portion  of  the  Sovereign.     His  citizen- 
ship is  a  citizenship  of  personal  privilege. 
Every   state,  so   far   as   its   power    goes, 
would  divide   the   human    race   into    two 
opposed  species,  the  privileged  citizen  and 
the  non-privileged  alien.     This  is  as  true 
for  Seriphus  as  for  Athens,  and  it  is  not 
her   fault   if   to   be   a    Seriphian    is    not 
esteemed   the   pinnacle  of  human   great- 
ness. 

If  the  state  acquires  conquests,  the  con- 
quered are  still  aliens,  subject  aliens,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  citizens  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  a  gulf  which  tends  to 
become  deeper  if  the  growing  power  of  the 
supreme  state  causes  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  the  citizens  to  become  more  and 
more  valuable.  So  far  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  basing  imperialism  on  anything 
more  permanent  than  the  force  of  the  ruling 
state.  '  Quid  aliud,'  says  Claudius,3  '  ex- 
itio  Lacedaemoniis  et  Athensiensibus  fuit 
quamvis  armis  pollerent  nisi  quod  victos 

8  Dio.Hist.  lii.  19.  6. 
3  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  24.  5. 
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pro  alienigenis  arcerent.'  It  was  the  great 
original  conception  of  Rome  that  it  was 
possible  to  use  the  very  depth  of  the  gulf 
to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  bridge 
which  she  built  over  it. 

Now  what  are  the  possibilities  of  the 
two  doctrines  as  to  the  bond  of  union  in  a 
state  ?  The  modern  idea,  that  of  common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  is  an  admirable 
machinery  for  a  colonising  power  ;  it  sup- 
plies a  happy  mean  between  cutting  loose 
your  colonists,  as  did  the  Greeks,  and 
trying  to  govern  them,  as  did  the  Spaniards. 
The  tie  is  independent  of  administrative 
interference.  The  Englishman,  the  Aus- 
tralian, and  the  Canadian  may  each  work 
out  his  destiny  and  regulate  his  life  by  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  his  own  community, 
but  the  doctrine  that  all  equally  owe  loyalty 
to  the  King  preserves  without  friction  a 
healthy  sentiment  of  Union  which  renders 
common  defence  and  mutual  assistance  a 
natural  duty  and  a  normal  result. 

But  how  will  the  same  system  work  in 
the  presence  of  conquest  ?  You  have  given 
up  the  distinction  between  citizen  and 
subject ;  and  so  all  are  in  law  on  a  level 
as  subjects  of  the  Crown,  with  the  same 
claims  on  the  paternal  bounty  of  the  State. 
Thus  the  conquest  has  to  be  swallowed 
whole  ;  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
quering nation  is  pressed  on  the  vanquished 
at  a  moment  when  they  are  most  inclined 
to  dislike  it,  and  this  dislike  may  be  pro- 
pagated through  generations  and  may  be 
as  great  a  bar  to  unity  as  was  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  Spartans  or  Athenians.  Poles 
refuse  to  become  Germans  or  Slavs  to 
become  Austrians  :  the  Irish  regard  as  a 
wrong  that  Act  of  Union  which  corresponds 
to  the  admission  of  the  Italians  into  the 
Roman  State  by  the  Lex  Julia,  a  boon 
which  the  Italian  allies  sought  for  with 
years  of  importunate  petition,  and  which 
they  looked  on  as  the  charter  of  their 
liberties  when  they  had  at  last  obtained  it 
at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

The  Romans  had  a  much  less  paternal 
view  of  the  duties  of  conquerors.  The 
Gauls,  says  Cicero,1  had  been  'defeated 
in  great  wars  to  the  end  that  they  might 

1  Pro  Font.  2.  13. 


always  obey  the  Roman  people.'  The 
conquered  enemy  was  an  inferior  creature, 
but  one  capable  of  being  transformed  at 
the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  the  law. 
The  Sicilian  or  the  Gaul  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  he  was  the  equal  of 
his  conqueror.  He  was  on  the  wrong  side 
of  an  arbitrary  line  of  distinction,  subject 
to  the  axe  and  the  rods,  while  the  Roman 
might  not  be  touched  in  life  or  person. 
The  legal  barrier  between  citizen  and 
subject  was  too  absolute  to  require  rer 
inforcing  by  any  •  natural '  distinctions  of 
race,  colour  or  language.  But  the  very 
circumstance  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  line 
enabled  a  subject  to  be  passed  over  it  by 
arbitrary  enactment,  by  the  fiat  of  the 
Sovereign  Populus  Romanus.  Thus  it  be- 
came possible  to  set  up  the  citizenship  of 
privilege  as  a  goal  to  which  the  elite  of  the 
subjects  might  attain  by  doing  good  service 
to  their  masters  or  by  winning  their  favour. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  enfranchised  sub- 
ject generally  like  the  manumitted  slave 
took  the  Gentile  name  of  the  patron  by 
whose  advocacy  he  had  obtained  the 
citizenship.  Hence  the  number  of  Julii, 
Claudii  and  Flavii  in  the  provinces.2  It 
was  a  happy  thought  likewise  that  in  the 
Latin  communities  a  local  magistracy  was 
the  path  to  the  Roman  citizenship.  On 
the  other  hand,  fraudulently  to  usurp  the 
citizenship  was  a  capital  offence.  No 
pains  were  spared  to  make  the  citizenship 
a  prize,  and  as  a  prize  it  proved  the 
greatest  solvent,  not  only  of  the  barrier 
between  the  Roman  State  and  its  subjects, 
but  of  the  barriers  of  mutual  exclusiveness 
between  the  subject  States  themselves. 
To  become  a  Roman  was  the  object  of 
ambition  alike  for  the  Syrian  and  for  the 
Gaul,  and  in  attaining  it  each  became  the 
fellow-citizen  of  the  other. 

I  know  of  only  one  statesman  in  modern 
times  who  firmly  took  his  stand  on  the 
ancient  ideal  of  citizenship,  and  that  one 
was  President  Paul  Kruger ;  it  has  always 
been  my  conviction  that  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Boer  War  is  to  be  found  in  the 
necessary  conflict  between  the  two  ideals, 
the   English   doctrine   that   all   the   white 


-  See  Ancient  and  Modem  Imperialism,  p.  99,  n.  1. 
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inhabitants  of  the  country  should  be  on 
equal  footing,  and  the  Boer  doctrine  that 
the  Englishman  was  an  inferior  creature, 
just  because  he  was  not  a  citizen,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  honour 
of  becoming  a  Boer  until  he  had  earned  it 
by  years  or  even  generations  of  acqui- 
escence in  a  subject  position.  President 
Kruger's  mistake  was  not  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  machinery  which  he  set  up  ;  it  would 
have  made  all  South  Africa  into  a  Boer 
Republic,  if  he  had  been  allowed  a  century 
or  so  to  work  it.  But  he  forgot  that 
Englishmen  could  not  accept  the  degraded 
status  of  subjects  among  citizens,  and  that 
the  British  Government  could  not  submit 
to  leave  them  sitting  as  suppliants  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  altar.  (Lord  Cromer, 
interposing :  '  He  forgot  Lord  Roberts.') 
The  circumstance  that  the  Boers  seem 
now  heartily  to  have  accepted  the  modern 
doctrine  of  equality  in  the  sight  of  the  law 
seems  the  best  augury  for  the  future  of  the 
country. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  many 
difficulties  were  solved  by  the  ancient  con- 
ception of  citizenship.  For  instance  the 
controversy  which  raged  over  the  •  Ilbert 
Bill,'  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
native  magistrate  in  India  over  Europeans, 
would  have  seemed  ludicrous  to  a  Roman. 
He  would  have  said — '  if  the  native  be  a 
subject  it  is  manifestly  improper  that  he 
should  judge  a  citizen  :  if  he  has  been 
made  a  citizen,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  doing  so.' 
In  the  same  way  with  marriage :  The 
jus  conubii  is  a  purely  artificial  right.  The 
Roman  man  or  woman  may  contract 
marriage  with  any  citizen,  of  whatever 
race  or  colour,  and  there  were  doubtless 
differences  in  these  respects  amongst  slaves 
enfranchised  in  Rome,  but  not  with  any 
alien,  however  civilised,  unless  the  jus 
conubii  is  there  by  special  privilege.  This 
privilege  again  is  simply  a  matter  of  law : 
it  exists  with  certain  communities,  as  for 
instance  with  Latin  towns  :  it  exists  for 
certain    individuals,    as   when   Vespasian1 

1  'Jus  tribuo  conubii,  dumtaxat  cum  singulis  et 
primis  uxoribus,  ut  etiamsi  peregrini  juris  feminas 
matrimonio  suo  junxerint,  proinde  liberos  tollant, 
ac  si  ex  duobus  civibus  Romanis  natos.' 


grants  to  each  of  his  discharged  veterans 
the  right  to  contract  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman. 

Now  to  turn  to  India:  we  have  no  such 
prize  to  give  as  that  of  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  so  we  have  not  the  most  potent 
instrument  of  assimilation.  We  have  no 
solvent  before  which  the  walls  of  partition, 
colour,  race,  religion,  social  prejudices  will 
go  down.  It  follows  that  we  cannot  make 
Englishmen  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  can  we 
make  of  them  an  united  Indian  people  ; 
nor  again,  while  they  remain  divided  as 
they  are,  can  we  leave  them  to  be  destroyed 
by  internal  anarchy.  And  so  we  come 
back  by  another  path  to  the  unfortunate 
position  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans. 
We  must  remain  an  army  of  occupation, 
an  alien  conquering  race,  not  because  we 
keep  off  the  conquered,  but  because  we 
cannot  get  at  them. 

While  we  recognise  the  limits  of  our 
possibilities,  we  need  not  be  appalled  by 
them.  Lord  Cromer2  has  quoted  Prof. 
Gwatkins  as  saying  '  Rome  was  the  first 
of  the  Great  Empires,  and  almost  the  only 
one  to  our  own  time  which  turned  subjects 
into  citizens,  and  ruled  them  for  their  own 
good,  and  not  for  selfish  gain.'  The  first 
of  these  results  is  impossible  for  us ;  the 
second,  if  we  will  possess  our  souls  in 
patience,  we  may  realise  far  more  than  the 
Romans  ever  did. 

J.  L.  Strachan  Davidson. 

III.  Greeks  and   Barbarians. 

Lord  Cromer's  book  is  based  upon  the 
great  fact  that  the  modern  antithesis  be- 
tween Europeans  and  the  people  of  other 
civilisations  is  analogous  to,  and  in  a  sense 
the  continuation  of,  the  old  antithesis  be- 
tween Hellenes  and  '  barbaroi.'  Just  as 
the  Hellene  felt  himself  the  representative 
of  a  culture  which  distinguished  him  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  does  the 
European  of  to-day.  Just  as  in  ancient 
times  when  the  East,  after  the  legions  had 
thundered  past,  'plunged  in  thought  again,' 
it  was  not  the  old  thought,  but  a  thought 
vastly  modified  by  the  Greek  schoolmaster, 
philosopher,    rhetorician,   so   to-day  when 


a  Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism,  p.  51. 
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Europeans  have  won  material  predomin- 
ance, they  have  made  it  their  deliberate 
policy  to  impart  European  education. 
Obviously  then  there  is  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  relation  of  the  Greek  to  the 
barbarian,  and  our  own  relation  to  Oriental 
races.  In  some  ways  however  there  are 
striking  differences.  It  is  about  these  I 
want  to  speak  to-night.  It  seems  to  me 
then  that  in  one  way  the  Greek  was  much 
more  liberal  -  minded  than  we  are  ;  in 
another  way  much  more  narrow-minded. 
He  was  more  liberal-minded  in  his  com- 
parative freedom  from  racial  antipathy. 
This  is  just  the  factor  which  so  complicates 
and  embitters  our  problem  to-day.  Our 
system  of  education  in  the  East  goes  on 
the  theory  that  our  form  of  culture  is 
transferable,  and  yet  when  we  have  drawn 
men  of  alien  races  within  our  pale,  we  find 
a  difficulty  in  regarding  them  as  full 
members  of  our  society.  Probably  the 
social  exclusiveness  of  Englishmen  does 
as  much,  or  even  more,  to  create  resent- 
ment than  any  political  grievance.1  So 
far  as  this  exclusiveness  is  simply  bourgeois 
stupidity,  intolerant  of  the  unfamiliar,  it  is 
wholly  regrettable.  But  we  have  to  re- 
member, if  we  are  to  be  fair,  certain 
things  which  made  it  much  easier  for  the 
Greek  to  be  liberal.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Orientals  with  whom  he  came  into  contact 
were  nearer  to  him,  geographically  and  in 
complexion.  Secondly,  Greek  civilisation 
was  only  a  few  generations  old,  and  had 
not  branched  off  so  widely  or  developed 
the  elaborate  complexities  of  modern 
culture.  Thirdly,  the  Greek  was  very 
deficient  in  the  historical  sense.  The  ideas, 
so  omnipresent  with  us,  of  biological  and 
historical  evolution,  of  mental  varieties, 
hardly  came  within  his  consciousness.  We 
see  much  more  clearly  how  intimately  a 
particular  type  of  social  and  mental  life  is 
connected  with  a  particular  series  of  his- 
torical antecedents,  and  to  some  extent  the 
slowness  of  Europeans  to  believe  in  the 
real  Europeanisation  of  Asiatics  rests  upon 


1  Lord  Cromer  observed,  later  on  in  the  evening, 
that  he  agreed  with  this  view,  '  but  (he  added)  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  the  exclusiveness  is  not 
all  on  one  side.' 


the  true  perception  of  the  impossibility  of 
transplanting  ideas  and  institutions  which 
have  grown  up  in  one  soil  straight  away 
into  another  and  alien  one.  How  little  all 
that  was  realised  by  the  Greeks  may  be 
seen  in  the  later  Greek  philosophy, 
especially  in  Stoicism,  the  really  popular 
philosophy  of  the  Hellenistic  age.  The 
Reason,  Logos,  Nous  was  something  ready- 
made  and  fixed,  inherent  in  all  men  from 
the  beginning ;  to  all  men  who  followed  it, 
it  would  dictate  a  uniform  line  of  conduct, 
so  that  in  this  respect  distinctions  of  race 
and  social  standing  would  not  come  into 
consideration  at  all.  (Kaerst,  in  his  last 
volume,  has  drawn  attention  to  this  absence 
of  the  '  historisches  Moment '  in  Stoicism.) 
Perhaps  to-day  we  err  on  the  other  side  of 
laying  such  stress  on  the  varieties  of  human 
mentality  as  to  forget  the  underlying 
humanity  which  makes  all  akin. 

The  attitude  of  the  ancient  Greeks  finds 
an  interesting  illustration  in  a  quotation 
which  Strabo  makes  from  the  philosopher 
Eratosthenes.  Aristotle  was  credited  with 
having  given  Alexander  the  advice  to  bear 
himself  towards  the  Greeks  as  primus  inter 
pares  (rj-ye/xovLKuis),  but  towards  the  bar- 
barians as  an  absolute  master  (6W-otikws). 
Eratosthenes  finds  fault  ;  it  would  be 
better,  he  says,  to  distinguish  men  by 
moral  character,  not  by  race.  There  are 
many  undesirable  sorts  of  Greeks  and 
many  civilised  (ao-reiot)  barbarians,  such  as 
the  Indians  and  Persians.  This  passage 
was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Plutarch,  or 
whoever  it  was  that  wrote  the  first  of  the 
two  tracts  De  Alexandri  fortuna  aid  virtute. 
This  writing  is  the  most  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  the  Greek's  consciousness  of  a 
mission  to  the  world,  as  a  civilising  power. 
We  must  not,  he  says,  make  the  distinction 
of  Hellene  and  barbarian  depend  upon  race 
or  fashion  of  dress,  but  upon  virtue  and 
vice.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  was 
only  a  dream  of  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Orientals 
who  adopted  Hellenic  culture  in  the  age 
after  Alexander  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
race  prejudice  against  them.  How  many 
of  the  names  in  Susemihl's  history  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  Hellenistic  age  are 
those  of   Phoenicians  !      One  Phoenician, 
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of  Carthage,  Clitomachus,  known  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  as  Hasdrubal,  sat  in 
the  seat  of  Plato,  as  president  of  the 
Academy. 

And  yet  in  one  way,  the  Greek  seems 
to  have  been  narrower   than  the  modern 
European.     If  he  had  less  racial  prejudice, 
he  had  greater  cultural  prejudice.     In  the 
very  phrase  of  Plutarch  just  quoted,  that 
the  distinction  of  Hellene  and  barbarian  must 
be  taken  to  have  reference  not   to   race, 
but  to  virtue  and  vice,  there  is  not  only  large- 
heartedness,  but  an  ingenuous  assumption. 
The  Greek  could  not  easily  bring  himself 
to  think  of  any  other  form  of  culture  as 
worth    anything    beside    his    own.      The 
expression  of  Eratosthenes  seems  to  have 
gone   beyond  the  ordinary  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  in  asserting  Indians  and  Persians 
to  be  fully  civilised  as  they  are  already. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sentiment  is  not 
repeated  in  Plutarch's  tract,  where  Indians 
and    Persians   are   only   a   field    ripe    for 
Hellenic   propaganda.     There   was,    it   is 
true,  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  great  antiquity 
of   Babylonian   and    Egyptian  wisdom — a 
sort   of  emotional   thrill.     There  was  the 
theory  current  since  the  days  of  Herodotus 
which  traced  back  the  beginnings  of  Greek 
religion  and  philosophy  to  Egypt  and  the 
East.     The  theory,  as  far  as  philosophy 
was  concerned,  provoked  vehement  contra- 
diction.      Diogenes    Laertius    opens    his 
work  by  attacking   it   and   asserting  that 
philosophy   has   a   good    Hellenic   origin. 
And  even  where  the  theory  was  held,  it 
seems  rather  to  have  stirred  the  imagina- 
tion vaguely  than  to  have  prompted  any 
serious  study  of  non- Hellenic  civilisations. 
It    is    significant    that    even    the    Greek 
authors  who  wrote  about  Oriental  antiqui- 
ties did  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
Oriental  languages.     I   do  not  know  that 
we  ever  find  a  Greek   learning  a  foreign 
language  from  any  scientific  interest.    Here 
our   attitude   is   undoubtedly   more    wide- 
minded. 

It  is  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  that 
the  non-Hellenic  languages  and  nationali- 
ties begin  to  assert  themselves  against  all- 
enveloping  Hellenism.  We  get  the  revolt 
in  the  Assyrian  Christian  Tatian  who 
bitterly   attacks   the    Hellenic   mythology 


in  the  name  of  '  barbarian  philosophy ' — so 
he  styles  the  Jewish  -  Christian  teaching. 
We  get  it  in  the  growth  of  Coptic,  Ar- 
menian, Syriac  literature  in  which  old 
languages,  after  centuries  of  suppression, 
come  to  life  again  as  the  vehicles  of 
Oriental  Christianity. 

E.  R.  Bevan. 


IV.  Greek  Imperialism. 

My  remarks  will  be   addressed  to   the 
position   that    Imperialism    plays  no   part 
in  Greek  History;  that  the  conception  of 
Imperialism    was   wholly   foreign   to    the 
Greek    mind,  so   foreign   that   the    Greek 
language  did  not  contain  any  expression 
to  convey  the  idea.     I  am  not  prepared  to 
find  the  missing  word  ;  but  I  think  we  can 
find  in  the  history  of  Greece  both  the  idea 
and    the    thing.      When   the    greatest   of 
Greek    historians    makes    Pericles    boast 
'EWt/jvidv  on  "JLWrjves  TrkeicrTUv   &)  yp^a/xev, 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  spirit 
of  Imperialism ;  and  when  the  greatest  of 
Greek  orators  describes  his  native  city  as 
del  irepl  Trpwreiuiv  ko.1  Tifirjs  xai  Sd£?/s  dyam£o- 
fjievyj,   we   may  trace   in   these  words   the 
temper  of  an  imperial  race.     To  find  the 
thing,    we    need    not    look    to    Macedon 
(though,  at  the  present    day,  most   histo- 
rians would  allow  the  Greek  race  a  larger 
share  in  Alexander  than  Grote  was  pre- 
pared  to  concede) ;  we  must  look  to   the 
opposite  end  of  the  Greek  world ;  to  a  land, 
a  people,  and  a  ruler,  whose  claim  to  be 
genuinely  Greek  has  never  been  impugned. 
An   empire  which   included  the   whole  of 
Greek   Sicily,  much   of  Greek  Italy,  and 
something  else  besides,  was  a  great  empire, 
if    we    judge   it   by    the   scale   of    Greek 
History ;  and  an  empire  which  lasted  half 
a  century  was,  if  judged  by  the  same  scale, 
more  than  a  brief  and  transitory  episode. 
The  career  of  Dionysius  proves  what  the 
Greek   could   accomplish    in    the   way   of 
Imperialism,   when    the    conditions    were 
favourable;     i.e.,    under     a     monarchical 
system,  and   in  the   presence  of  the  con- 
stant  menace  of  a  foreign  peril.     If   we 
turn  from  the  Western  Mediterranean  to 
the    ^Egean,    we    find    an    empire    of    a 
different  type.     Why  was  the    empire  of 
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Athens  so  different  in  character  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  from  our  own  ?  Why 
did  an  empire,  not  dependent,  like  that  of 
Dionysius,  upon  the  hazard  of  a  single  life, 
last  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ? 
Three  reasons  may  be  suggested.  In  the 
first  place  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
based  were  contradictory.  Imperial  Athens 
was  a  democracy  with  democracies  for  her 
subjects.  That  liberty  which  she  claimed 
as  the  indefeasible  right  of  her  own  Srjfxos 
('  perfect  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,'  in  Adam  Smith's  phrase)  she 
denied  to  the  8t}/xos  of  the  states  over 
which  she  ruled.  In  the  second  place,  the 
tyrant  city,  like  the  individual  tyrant,  never 
succeeded  in  legitimating  its  authority. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  Greek  tyrant 
remained  outside  the  constitution  ;  that  he 
failed  to  invest  his  de  facto  sovereignty  with 
legal  sanctions.  In  the  same  way,  the 
Athenian  state  shrank  from  the  use  of  the 
term  '  empire.'  In  theory  the  empire 
was  an  alliance,  and  the  subjects  were 
allies.  In  official  documents,  at  any  rate, 
imperial  formulae  (e.g.  ^v/x/xaxoL  &v  apxova-iv 
'A6i]vaioi)  are  rare  and  late.  In  legal 
fictions  there  are  always  latent  possibili- 
ties of  mischief.  Finally,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  empire  of  Athens 
rested  upon  the  support  of  a  political 
party.  It  was  as  true  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury b.c.  as  of  the  fourth,  that  in  every 
Greek  state  there  were  two  cities — the  city 
of  those  who  have,  and  the  city  of  those 
who  covet  what  the  others  have.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  working  agreement 
between  the  demagogues  at  Athens  and 
the  Trpoa-Tdrat  tov  Stj/xov  (the  leaders  of  the 
'  Have-Nots ')  in  the  subject-states.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  Athenian  justice  was  sometimes  pros- 
tituted to  political  ends.  There  are  few 
more  graphic  touches  to  be  found  in 
ancient  literature  than  in  the  passage  in 
that  curious  treatise  on  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  which  once  passed  under  the  name 
of  Xenophon,  in  which  the  writer,  himself 
a  contemporary,  describes  the  way  in 
Avhich  the  aristocrats  in  the  subject-states, 
when  summoned  to  Athens  to  stand  their 
trial  upon  some  trumped-up  charge,  were 
compelled   to   pay   court    to   the    mob   of 


jurors,  the  yepovres  i/Aiacn-ai.  He  depicts 
them  as  hanging  about  the  purlieus  of  the 
courts,  as  flattering  and  fawning  upon  the 
jurymen  and  employing  all  the  arts  of  con- 
ciliation. Yet  these  were  men  who  were 
proud  of  their  blue  blood ;  perhaps,  like 
Hecataeus,  reckoning  back  their  pedigree 
to  a  god  in  the  sixteenth  generation ;  and 
justly  proud  of  a  great  tradition  of  culture 
and  of  manners.  They  had  good  reason  to 
know  that  the  Athenian  law-courts  might 
be  employed  against  them  as  a  terrible 
engine  of  oppression.  We  can  imagine 
their  sentiments  towards  those  whose 
favours  they  were  compelled  to  court ;  the 
sentiments  of  Coriolanus  towards  the 
Roman  mob.  But  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  upon  Athens.  The  writer  of  the 
treatise  to  which  I  have  referred  predicted 
that,  if  ever  the  propertied  classes  got  the 
upper  hand,  the  days  of  the  Athenian 
empire  would  be  numbered.  The  moment 
came  when  they  got  their  chance,  and  the 
prediction  was  fulfilled. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Walker. 

V.  Assimilation. 

I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  on  a  subject 
which  was  treated  at  considerable  length 
in  Lord  Cromer's  address,  namely  the 
Assimilation  of  subjects  by  Imperial  peoples. 
Lord  Cromer  compared  with  great  force 
and  justice  the  Roman  Empire  with  other 
empires,  notably  our  own,  in  respect  of 
such  assimilation :  and  with  equal  justice 
he  pointed  out  certain  cardinal  reasons 
why  Rome  attained  to  a  measure  of  success 
which  has  been  denied  to  modern  powers. 
One  of  these  reasons  stands  out  pre- 
eminently. But  for  certain  comparatively 
small  communities,  such  as  the  Jewish 
(with  which  Rome  failed  as  conspicuously 
as  any  modern  power),  she  had  neither 
national  unities  nor  cohesive  social  systems 
to  deal  with  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
those  great  social  weapons,  Christianity  and 
Islam,  had  yet  to  be  developed.  In  this 
fortune  one  later  imperial  power  has  rivalled 
her,  and  this  power  alone  has  attained 
something  like  her  success.  That  power 
is  the  Ottoman  Turk.  Overrunning,  as 
Rome   did,    regions   inhabited   by  broken 
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remnants  of  peoples,  destitute  of  any 
coherent  social  system,  or  spirit  of  unity, 
the  warlike  tribal  union  of  the  Turks 
brought  with  it  the  strong  and  simple 
social  system  of  Islam,  and  so  effectually 
assimilated  the  majority  of  the  conquered 
people,  that  they  regard  themselves  as 
Osmanli  to  this  day.  Even  Christianity — 
be  it  said  the  imperfect  and  often  merely 
superficial  Christianity  of  the  Eastern  half 
of  the  Roman  world — did  not  prevail 
against  it ;  and  it  is  roughly  true  that  the 
limits  ultimately  set  to  its  assimilative 
action  were  limits  imposed  consciously  by 
the  Turks  themselves,  with  the  object  of 
preserving  their  own  privileged  position, 
and  of  securing  the  continued  existence  of  a 
Gibeonite  population  within  their  borders. 
But  I  will  try  to  go  one  step  farther  than 
Lord  Cromer  went,  and  ask,  what  did  this 
Roman  imperial  assimilation  mean  ?  If  it 
meant  what  I  think  it  did,  is  it  what  those 
mean  by  it  who  deplore  our  own  ill-success 
in  assimilation,  and  enjoin  on  us  to  mend 
our  ways  in  the  interests  of  our  imperial 
permanence  ?  Let  me  come  straight  to  my 
point.  The  Romanising  of  the  ancient 
cosmos  is  not  a  conspicuous  phenomenon 
before  the  third  century,  a.d.,  at  earliest. 
But  is  not  another  phenomenon  equally 
conspicuous  in  that  epoch — the  cosmopoli- 
tanisation  of  Rome  ?  To  use  no  other 
proofs,  it  is  the  century  in  which  a  Syrian 
and  an  Arab  were  Emperors  of  Rome.  In 
a  word,  this  assimilation,  was,  it  seems, 
as  much  imposed  on  Rome  as  imposed  by 
her,  and  the  Empire  of  Rome  was  already 
passing  into  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
peoples  which  Rome  had  dominated  were 
dominating  her,  though  in  her  own  name, 
and  the  Romans,  properly  so-called,  had 
ceased,  by  their  own  success  in  assimilation, 
to  be  an  imperial  people  at  all. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  great  bar  to 
success  in  imperial  assimilation,  is  Pride 
of  Race,  issuing  generally  in  contempt  of 
colour.  This  may  be  of  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  between  the  attitude  of  a  southern 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  United  States  towards 
a  nigger,  and  the  attitude  of  a  northern 
Anglo-Saxon  to  a  dago:  but  it  is  always 
contempt.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  what  about 
Rome  ?   Her  literature  of  the  late  Republic 


and  early  Empire  is  strongly  inspired  by 
such  Pride  of  Race.  You  may  find  ample 
evidence  of  it  in  Virgil,  in  Horace,  and  in 
Juvenal,  coupled  with  its  necessary 
corollary,  contempt  of  other  races.  Yet 
Rome  ended  by  assimilation.  Look  back 
in  history  to  the  Greeks.  I  let  the  little 
so-called  Empires  of  free  Greece  go  by, 
and  pass  to  the  first  Greek  Empire  on  a 
great  scale,  that  of  Alexander.  The  Con- 
queror himself,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
made  repeated  efforts  to  blend  Mace- 
donians and  Greeks  with  his  Oriental 
subjects.  His  attitude  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  He  had  the  mania  of  Universal 
Empire  in  his  soul,  and  at  most  was 
an  Imperialist  Whig,  who  wanted  the 
world  levelled  up,  so  he  might  remain 
exalted  above  it.  But  it  is  very  much  to 
the  point,  that  he  met  at  every  attempt, 
whether  on  the  Caspian  shore,  in  Afghanis- 
tan, in  Bactria,  or  on  his  return  to  Susa, 
with  the  strongest  opposition  possible, 
based  on  sheer  Macedonian  and  Greek 
Pride  of  Race.  Yet  within  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  the  Greek  was  forming,  in 
Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  even  farther  East, 
that  same  sort  of  amalgam  with  the  non- 
Greek  Oriental  which  he  forms  at  this  day. 

The  lesson  of  history,  then  (for  what  it  is 
worth),  seems  to  be  that  all  imperial  peoples 
have  begun  with  a  period  of  non-assimila- 
tion, or  at  least  of  no  conscious  desire  to 
assimilate.  They  have  passed  to  a  second 
stage  of  desire  to  assimilate,  and  even,  as 
time  goes  on,  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  subjects.  On  that  has  followed  a 
third  stage  of  active  assimilation,  exerted, 
however,  as  much  by  their  subjects  on 
them,  as  vice  versa,  and  resulting  ultimately 
in  the  production  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete social  uniformity,  which  is  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  former  rulers 
and  former  subjects.  In  a  fourth  and  last 
stage  the  original  ruling  race  has  ceased  to 
be  imperial. 

Our  own  Empire  is  still  young — not  two 
centuries  old.  We  are  still  in  the  first 
stage  of  Imperialism,  or  at  farthest,  at  the 
opening  of  the  second.  Rome  attained  her 
conspicuous  success  in  assimilation  in  the 
third  stage.  If  ever  we  reach  that  third 
stage — I  do  not  say  that,  under  the  different 
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conditions  of  modern  politics  we  shall  reach 
it,  but  if  we  do — then  there  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  comparison  between  the  two 
Empires  ;  but  not  before.  At  present  the 
comparison  is  not  altogether  valid. 

As  I  am  not  standing  here  to  prophesy, 
so  I  do  not  mean  to  moralise.  I  do  not 
offer  an  opinion  which  is  the  highest  im- 
perial ideal — to  look  forward  to  taking  the 
mother's  position  among  grown-up  and 
independent  nations  which  we  have 
brought  forth,  or  to  aim  at  maintaining  a 
matriarchal  sway  over  nations  always 
adolescent  but  never  adult.  I  wish  only 
to  emphasise  two  points,  that  the  compari- 
son of  ancient  and  modern  Empire  in 
respect  of  assimilation  is  probably  mislead- 
ing because  premature ;  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  lesson  of  history  goes,  success  in 
assimilation  has  not  been  hitherto  a  con- 
dition of  imperial  permanence. 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 

VI.  History  and  Politics. 

In  the  very  brief  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  address  to  you,  I  have  to  claim  a 
full  measure  of  your  indulgence,  for  the 
real  truth  is  that  my  thoughts  have  recently 
been  so  much  occupied  with  the  treatment 
which  is  likely  to  be  accorded  to  the  senate 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  have 
been,  to  some  extent,  diverted  from  the 
proceedings,  whether  of  senators  or  Em- 
perors who  lived  some  twenty  centuries 
ago.  I  think,  however,  I  may  say  that  the 
main  object  I  had  in  view  in  contrasting 
ancient  and  modern  systems  of  Imperialism 
has  been  attained.  That  object  was  to 
draw  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  elicit 
the  opinions  of  others,  who  most  assuredly 
in  respect  of  certain  branches  of  this  very 
wide  subject,  are  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  facts  than  myself,  and  therefore  far 
more  qualified  to  draw  accurate  conclusions 
from  them.  The  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive discussion  to  which  we  have  just 
listened  affords  abundant  testimony  that 
this  object  has  been  achieved. 

I  will  not  make  any  attempt  to  range 
over  the  numerous  points  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  that  intimate  knowledge 


with  classical  history  and  literature  which 
would  alone  enable  me  to  deal  with  them 
off-hand.  I  trust,  however,  I  may  be 
excused  for  indulging  in  a  certain  feeling 
of  self-congratulation  that  I  have  passed 
through  what  is,  to  me,  the  somewhat 
terrifying  ordeal  of  Oxford  criticism,  with- 
out being  condemned  for  any  very  heinous 
offences.  Let  me  add  that  on  one  point, 
even  before  I  came  here  to-day,  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  had  to  write  my 
humble  essay  over  again,  I  should  modify 
its  language.  I  admit  that,  being  perhaps 
to  some  extent  led  away  by  the  brilliant 
work  of  Mr.  Ferrero,  I  may  have  done 
somewhat  less  than  justice  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  Roman  Imperialism.  That 
Imperialism,  as  we  all  know,  was  ushered 
into  the  world  by  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  left  Rome  the  undisputed  mistress 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  then,  as  it  would 
appear,  passed  through  three  phases. 
During  the  first  period,  the  Senate  dis- 
played an  amount  of  political  insight  and 
subtle  tenacity  of  purpose  which  rendered 
it,  in  the  words  of  its  most  recent  historian, 
Mr.  Heitland  :  '  The  most  efficient  public 
body  in  the  politics  of  the  ancient  world.' 
There  is  a  line  of  Ennius  quoted  by  Mr. 
Heitland  which  shows  the  sentiments  then 
entertained  by  the  subjects  of  Rome  towards 
their  Imperial  mistress.  Ennius,  you  will 
remember,  was  a  Greek,  and  a  native  of 
Rudiae  in  Calabria : 

'  Nos  sumus  Romani,  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudini.' 

There  is  here  no  sign  of  that  humiliation 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with 
an  attitude  of  subjection.  Rather  does  the 
poet  evince  pride  in  becoming  a  part  in  the 
only  powerful  State  which  was  then  in 
existence. 

Then  followed  the  period  of  decay  and 
corruption,  when  power  was  divided  be- 
tween a  rabble  and  a  degenerate  aristoc- 
racy, when  misgovernment  produced  civil 
war,  and  when  honest  men,  who,  like 
Rutilius  Rufus  and  Scaevola,  tried  to  do 
their  duty  by  the  subject  -  races,  were 
hounded  to  death  or  exile. 

The  third  phase  was  that  of  personal 
rule,  when  everything  depended  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  ruler.     I  should  per- 
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haps  have  more  fully  recognised  in  my 
essay  that  when  the  ruler  was  a  Trajan  or 
one  of  the  Antonines,  the  policy  of  Im- 
perialism, if  judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
time,  merits  encomium. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  which 
only  deal  with  the  remote  past.  My  main 
object  was  to  enquire  whether  from  the 
past  we  could  draw  any  useful  lessons  for 
guidance  in  the  future.  In  dealing  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject  we  have  to  steer 
clear  of  two  dangers.  Without  doubt,  it 
is  unwise  to  neglect  the  lessons  of  history. 
Experience  shows  that  political  prophecy, 
which  must,  to  some  extent,  be  based  on 
the  study  of  history,  is  perhaps  not  so 
difficult  as  is  often  supposed  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  very  difficult,  if  the  prophet 
abstains  from  details,  and  merely  confines 
his  prophetic  utterances  to  very  wide 
generalisations.  The  French  Revolution 
was  predicted  not  only  by  those  who,  like 
Arthur  Young  and  Lord  Chesterfield, 
visited  France  very  shortly  before  its  oc- 
currence, but,  as  may  be  read  in  the 
Memoirs  of  St.  Simon,  by  Marshal  Vauban, 
who  died  at  a  green  old  age  in  1707.  When 
the  second  Empire  was  established  in 
1 85 1,  the  course  which  it  would  run  was 
predicted  by  De  Tocqueville  and  others, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  classic 
work  of  De  La  Gorce,  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  politicians,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  very  remarkable  accuracy  of  those 
predictions.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt  that  in  politics,  as  in  natural  sciences, 
similar  combinations  will  bring  about 
similar  results.  If  the  similarity  of  the 
causes  can  be  established,  which  is  gene- 
rally very  difficult,  the  final  result  may 
be  predicted  with  a  certain  amount  of 
assurance,  though  here  I  may  add  that,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  political  prophets, 
though  they  have  often  been  right  in  their 
predictions,  have  generally  not  allowed  a 
sufficient  margin  of  time  for  the  evolution 
of  ideas  and  circumstances.  The  fall  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Ireland,  are  both  illustrations  of  events 
that  could,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
have  been  foreseen,  but  in  both  cases  the 


institution  doomed  to  eventual  destruction 
lingered  on  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
was  supposed  to  be  probable  by  political 
observers.  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere 
in  Horace  Walpole's  memoirs  that  he 
predicted  that  the  system  of  government 
then  adopted  by  the  Sultans  of  Turkey 
could  not  last  for  more  than  ten  years.  He 
was  right  in  his  prediction,  but  he  was 
wrong  by  a  century  and  a  half  in  his  time 
limit. 

Whilst,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
neglect  the  teaching  of  history,  it  is  essential 
to  steer  clear  of  what  is  perhaps  even  a 
greater  danger,  namely,  that  of  being  en- 
snared by  the  pitfall  of  false  analogies. 
This  danger  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  never  feel 
certain,  in  dealing  with  the  remote  past, 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  real 
facts.  Allow  me  to  draw  an  illustration 
from  contemporary  history.  I  wonder 
whether  an  historian,  writing  in  a.d.  4000, 
will  say  that  the  British  electors  in  1910 
approved  or  disapproved  of  the  Budget 
introduced  into  Parliament  last  year  by  the 
present  Government  ?  As  we  cannot 
answer  that  question  with  any  degree  of 
certitude  ourselves,  I  think  posterity  will 
be  puzzled  to  give  an  answer  to  it.  The 
future  historian  will  perhaps  also  be  still 
more  puzzled  to  appraise  at  its  right  value 
the  relative  political  importance  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  Mr.  William 
O'Brien.  Again,  will  the  future  historian, 
writing  2,000  years  hence,  say  that  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  in  1910,  was  a 
mirror  of  all  the  accumulated  centuries  of 
political  thought  and  wisdom,  or  will  he 
characterise  that  assembly  as  composed 
only  of  gamblers  and  fox-hunters  ?  He 
will  be  able  to  give  excellent  authority 
for  advancing  either  of  these  views. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  are  perhaps 
sufficient  to  make  us  pause  before  we  try, 
for  instance,  to  establish  a  parallel  between, 
let  us  say,  Crassus,  and  a  modern  plutocrat 
who  takes  part  in  politics.  It  would  per- 
haps be  safer  for  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  well-established  fact  that  whereas 
Crassus  led  an  army  against  the  Parthians, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  adventure,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  influential  holder  of 
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South  African  mining  stock  did  not  com- 
mand any  portion  of  the  army  in  the 
recent  Boer  war. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  of 
society  differ  so  widely  as  to  render  con- 
clusions drawn  from  analogy  dangerous. 
The  mere  fact  that  slavery  pervaded  the 
whole  political  and  social  system  of  the 
ancient  world  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
establish  the  validity  of  this  view.  More- 
over, the  objects  we  seek  to  attain  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  ancient  Im- 
perialists, and  the  machinery  through 
which  we  seek  to  reach  those  objects 
differs  no  less  widely. 

The  motto  of  Imperial  Rome  was  '  ubi 
castra  ibi  Respublica.'  On  the  other 
hand,  we  endeavour,  by  the  spread  of 
ideas,  to  extend  our  influence  widely 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  garrisons,  and  we 
are  quite  right  to  do  so,  although  I  may 
remark  in  passing  that  however  high  our 
moral  ideas  may  be,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  they  cannot  be  realised 
unless  the  soldier  and  the  policeman  are 
ready  to  hand  to  maintain  order. 

With  the  Romans,  education  was  a 
purely  family  matter.  We  think  it  our 
duty  to  take  State  action  in  the  direction 
of  educating  our  alien  subjects.  Again, 
we  are  quite  right  to  do  so.  I  wholly 
agree  with  that  portion  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
famous  minute  in  which  he  says  that  it 
would  be  an  ignoble  policy,  and  one  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation,  to  keep  a  subject- 
race  in  ignorance  in  order  that  they  may  be 


more  easily  governed.  But  I  cannot  at 
all  agree  that  the  method  adopted  in  India, 
under  Lord  Macaulay's  auspices,  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  enlightened  policy,  was 
either  farsighted  in  our  own  interests,  or 
that  it  really  tended  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  our  Indian  subjects.  Our 
machinery,  moreover,  is  different.  The 
records  of  the  ancient  world  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  guidance  to  show 
whether  modern  democracy — that  well- 
intentioned,  but  somewhat  blundering 
giant,  which  has  only  of  recent  years 
begun  to  feel  its  real  strength — is  capable 
of  sustaining  the  burthen  of  Empire  at  all. 
That,  however,  is  really  the  great  problem 
which  now  has  to  be  faced.  That  the 
democracy  does  sympathise,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  sympathise  with  the  boon  of  self- 
government  being  accorded  to  subject- 
races  cannot  be  doubted.  Will  that  sym- 
pathy be  tempered  by  a  sturdy  recognition 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  Will  it  take 
action  which  is  statesmanlike,  or  that 
which  is  reckless  ?  Will  it,  moreover, 
stand  the  test  of  measures  hostile  to  its 
own  material  interests  being  adopted  by 
the  communities  which  it  will  create  ? 
These,  I  repeat,  are  the  main  issues  of  the 
future,  and,  in  dealing  with  them,  let  us  by 
all  means  study  the  past,  and  derive  what- 
ever lessons  we  can  from  its  history.  But 
do  not  let  us,  for  one  moment,  think  that 
any  analogy  between  the  events  of  the 
modern  and  ancient  world  will  be  suffi- 
ciently close  to  afford  an  unerring  guide 
for  political  action  in  the  present. 

Lord  Cromer. 


NOTES 


NOTE  ON  THE  POSITION  OF 
RHODUNTIA. 

This  fort,  mentioned  by  Livy1  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  is 

1  XXXVI.  16.  ad  fin.  Duo  (milia  Aetolorum) 
trifariam  divisa  Callidromum,  Rhoduntiam  et  Tich- 
iunta  —  haec  nomina  cacuminibus  sunt  —  occu- 
pavere.  Appian  (Zvpiaxri  18,  19)  mentions  only 
Tichius. 


usually  placed  in  the  mountains  imme- 
diately above  the  pass.  Kromayer2  locates 
both  it  and  Tichius  very  definitely  in  the 
Great  Ravine  of  Anthela.  According  to 
him  the  theatre  of  Flaccus'  operations  is 
entirely  contained  by  Cato's  line  of  march, 


-  Antike  Schlachtfelder   in  Gricchenland,    Vol.   II., 
map. 
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and  in  this  case  they  could  only  have  been 
intended  as  a  feint  to  keep  the  Aetolians  in 
the  two  forts  from  harassing  Cato's  flank. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  prove  from 
Livy  either  the  topography  or  the  tactical 
idea.  Little  importance  may  be  attached 
to  the  word  cacumen,  which  hardly  supports 
Kromayer,  but  he  is  more  seriously  contra- 
dicted by  the  most  direct  evidence  which 
we  possess  for  the  position  of  Rhoduntia. 

Strabo1  obviously  means  to  place  it  west 
of  Heraclea,  which  was  undoubtedly  situa- 
ted at  Sidhiroporto.2  That  his  testimony 
has  been  neglected  is  due,  I  think,  to  the 
fact  that  most  critics,  except  Dr.  Grundy, 
have  concentrated  their  attention  upon  the 
Pass,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  direct  routes 
from  Malis  to  Phocis,  while  Dr.  Grundy, 
who  is  besides  not  much  concerned  with 
Rhoduntia,  considers  these  routes  to  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  occupation  of 
Heraclea. 

If  Rhoduntia  is  in  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Strabo,  it  must  have  been  intended 
as  a  defence  of  Phocis  supplementary  to 
Heraclea,  not  as  a  fortification  on  the 
Anopaea.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  path  through  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Asopus  Gorge. 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro3  believes  that  such  a 
path  exists,  as  does  M.  Hauvette,4  while 
denying  its  military  practicability  on  the 
authority  of  an  engineer,  M.  Chauvin. 
Kromayer5  neglects  the  path  entirely,  but 
is    mistaken    in    his    topographical    data. 

1  IX.  4.  13.  Tipbs  8k  rats  Qep/xo-rrvXais  icrrl  (ppovpia 
(vtos  tQv  "Zt€vCiv,  yUata  fxkv  ewl  ddXarTav  XoKpCiv, 
TetX'oCj  5<r  A.cu  'UpdiKXeia.  vwkp  avrrjs,  i)  Tpaxlv  kclXov- 
ixivi)  irpbrepov,  \a.Ki8aip.oviwv  KTia/xa'  8t£x.ei  ok  rrjs 
dpxaias  Tpax^os  irepl  ££  ffraolovs  17  'Hpd/c\eta.  e^rjs 
8k    PoSowria,  x&ptov  ipi>ixv6v. 

-  So,  amongst  others,  Grundy,  in  his  Great 
Persian  War.  No  one  who  has  examined  the 
place  will  doubt  Dr.  Grundy's  conclusion. 

3  J.  H.  S.,  1902.  pp.  313-14. 

4  A'apport  sur  une  Mission  Scientifiquc  en  Griee 
(September-October,  1891)  Appendix  and  Map,  in 
Nouvelles  Archives  dcs  Missions  Scientifiqucs  ct  Litti- 
raires. 

6  Op.  cit.  II.  140.  Das  Gebirge  noch  weiter  west- 
lich  von  diesem  Passe  (the  Asopus  Gorge)  zu 
decken,  war  nicht  notig.  Denn  es  steigt  mit  von 
Norden  her  unersteiglich  steilen  Felswiinden  in 
dem  Gebirgsstocke  der  Pyra,  der  heutigen  Kata- 
vothra,  bis  zu  der  Hohe  von  215S  Metern  an,  etc. 


Without  entering  here  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  country,  I  may  state  that  I 
have  satisfied  myself,  by  personal  examina- 
tion, that  the  route  between  the  western 
end  of  the  Trachinian  cliffs  and  the  massif 
of  Pyra  presents  no  greater  natural  obsta- 
cles than  the  mule  path,  which  follows 
roughly  the  course  of  the  modern  high 
road  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Asopus 
Gorge,  and  which  must  have  been  in  use 
from  a  very  early  date.  This  route  of 
which  I  speak,  ■>}  Sia  tt}s  'Aividvoiv  {drpairos) 
of  Pausanias6  according  to  Mr.  Monro,  is 
commanded  above  the  village  of  Kato 
Dhyo  Vouna  by  a  remarkable  rock,  which 
my  guide  called  Klisoporto,  and  the  natives 
of  the  immediate  locality  simply  Vounous. 
Below  it,  separated  by  the  narrow  gorge  of 
Vizouti  through  which  the  Melas  flows,  is 
a  smaller  rock  called  Jami  (the  Mosque). 
At  the  base  of  the  Mosque  are  the  remains 
of  a  wall,  probably  medieval,  which  once 
ran  westward  up  to  the  steep  slopes  of 
Pyra.  On  top  of  the  larger  rock  are  great 
quantities  of  tile  fragments  of  uncertain 
date,  but  resembling  those  to  be  found  at 
Sidhiroporto  and  Koiivelo  (?  Oeta).  I 
believe  that  they  indicate  a  medieval  occu- 
pation of  the  site,  and  I  found  no  trace  of 
an  earlier  settlement,  except  one  fragment 
of  black-glazed  pottery  washed  out  by  the 
rain. 

But  it  is  clear  at  least  that  at  some 
period  the  military  importance  of  the  route 
by  Dhyo  Vouna  has  been  recognised,  and  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Monro  has  produced  fair 
evidence  that  the  path  was  used  in  classical 
times.  It  cannot,  then,  be  considered  im- 
probable that  the  path  was  occupied  on 
occasion  and  defended  by  more  or  less 
temporary  fortifications  throughout  Greek 
history.  These  considerations,  combined 
with  the  direct  statement  of  Strabo,  seem 
sufficient  to  throw  very  great  doubt  upon 
the  received  position  of  Rhoduntia.  In 
itself  that  would  be  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, but  if  the  position  which  I  have 
here  suggested  for  the  fort  be  adopted  it  will 
involve  the  forming  of  a  new  and  possibly 
a  higher  conception  of  Glabrio's  strategy. 

Jerome  Farrell. 
Jesns  College,  Cambridge. 

"  I'a.is.X.  22. 
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NATURAL  ANOMALIES 
IN  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 

In  a  paper  read  last  year  to  the  Oxford 
Philological  Society,  in  which   I   tried  to 
disprove  certain  objections  to  the  unity  of 
the  Homeric  text  founded  upon  the  similes, 
I    was   concerned  to  maintain  that  there 
was   a   class   of   anomalies,    or    mistakes, 
incident  to  original  composition  and  such 
as  are  not  at  all  likely  to  arise  from  any 
kind    of    patchwork    of    materials    from 
different    authors.      These    often   mislead 
critics  who  do  not  realise  that  such  irregu- 
larities are  actually  evidence  of  unity  of 
authorship.     Among   far   more   important 
instances,    one    I    had    in    mind    was    a 
difficulty    I    had    noticed    in    Thackeray's 
Esmond,   which    seems    to    have    escaped 
many  readers  and  perhaps  editors  also.     I 
find  on  looking  at  my  friend   Mr.   T.   C. 
Snow's  notes  in  a  new  edition  of  Esmond 
that    the   difficulty  had  not    escaped  him, 
but  I  am  surprised  to  find  he  has  acquiesced 
in  an  impossible  solution  of  it.     The  title 
of  the  first  chapter  describes  the  contents 
of    the    second ;    the   title   of  the   second 
chapter  describes  the  contents  of  the  first. 
At   first  sight  it  might  seem  an  obvious 
solution  to  transpose  the  titles  of  the  two 
chapters,    and    this    is    what    Mr.    Snow 
proposes.      But    he    has    overlooked    the 
relation  of  the  title  of  the  second  chapter 
to  that  of  the  third.     The  two  titles  read 
continuously,    and    form    a    grammatical 
whole  ;  they  therefore  cannot  be  separated 
from  one  another.     The  three  titles  are  as 
follows : 

I.  'An  Account  of  the  Family  of 
Esmond  of  Castlewood  Hall.' 

II.  '  Relates  how  Francis,  Fourth 
Viscount,  arrives  at  Castlewood.' 

III.  '  Whither  in  the  Time  of  Thomas, 
Third  Viscount,  "  I  had  preceded  him  as 
page  to  Isabella."'  ('Him'  refers  to 
'  Francis,  Fourth  Viscount.') 

The  proposed  transposition  of  the  first 
two  titles  is  hence  clearly  impossible. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  transpose  the  chapters 
instead  of  their  titles,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  the  order  of  the  three  chapters  is 
fixed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  begin- 
ning of  each  of  them  implies  that  the  con- 


tents of  the  foregoing  chapter  must  have 
immediately  preceded  it. 

Thus  the  anomaly  cannot  be  removed  by 
a  transposition  of  either  titles  or  chapters, 
nor  indeed  by  any  remedy  short  of  re- 
writing the  text  of  one  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  further  into  the 
general  subject  in  this  note,  but  I  may 
mention  that  interesting  instances  of 
authors'  lapses  in  this  same  book  of 
Thackeray's  may  be  found  in  the  three- 
fold account  of  the  picture  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Castlewood  — Bk.  I.  ph.  i,  Bk.  I. 
ch.  10,  Bk.  II.  ch.  2:  in  the  double  account 
of  her  ladyship's  house  at  Chelsea — Bk.  I. 
ch.  10,  Bk.  II.  ch.  2  :  in  the  two  incon- 
sistent accounts  which  Dick  Steele  gives 
of  his  behaviour  at  his  father's  funeral — 
Bk.  I.  ch.  6,  Bk.  II.  ch.  2. 

J.  Cook  Wilson. 

New  College,  Oxford. 


HOMERIC  OPTATIVES  IN 
SOPHOCLES. 

Homeric  influence  is  especially  strong  in 
Sophocles,  and  this  should  be  remembered 
in  any  discussion  of  Sophoclean  grammar. 

1.  Monro  (H.  G.  §§  305-311)  notes  the 
Homeric  use  of  the  optative,  after  a 
primary  tense,  in  clauses  introduced  by  a 
relative,  oVe,  kizd  etc.,  when  the  time  is 
purposely  vague  : 

Od.  8.  138  oy  yap  eytoye  ti  <£?//zi  kolkw- 
Tepov  aAAo  daXdcra-i]?  dv8pa  ye  (Tvy\evai, 
el   kcu  p.d\a   Kaprepos   ei'77. 

Od.  6.  286  kcu  8'  aAAr;  vepeo-io,  t'j  ti? 
TOiavrd  ye  pe£oi. 

Cf.  also  Od.  24.  254. 

Goodwin  (M.  T.  §  555)  quotes  several 
similar  optatives  from  Xenophon,  one  from 
Thucydides,  one  from  Plato  (said  by  Adam 
to  be  due  to  '  oratio  obliqua  of  self-quota- 
tion')  and  one  from  Sophocles  {Ant.  666). 
But  there  are  many  instances  in  Sophocles : 

Ai.  521,  1 1 59,  1344. 

0.  T.  315,  917  (dAA'  IcttI  to?  AeyovTOS, 
el  (f>6(3ovs  Aeyot),  979. 

Ant.  666,  1032. 

7Y.  92  (to  8'  ev  TrpacrcreLV,  kirei  ttvOoito, 
KepSos  IpTToky. 
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The  idiom  should  certainly,  as  Marchant 
says  (on  Thucydides  III.  9.  2),  not  be  re- 
garded as  abnormal.  It  is  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  more  '  fluid '  optative  of  early 
times.  In  Sophocles  it  is  more  common 
than  in  other  Attic  writers  (except  Xeno- 
phon). 

2.  A  final  relative  clause  in  Homer  can 
take  a  present  or  aorist  optative  without 
Ke  after  a  secondary  tense  (Goodwin  M.  T. 
§  568).  Surely  TV.  903  (tcpv^av  eavrrjv 
h'6a  [j.i]  tis  cto-tSot)  is  a  survival  (or  an 
imitation)  of  this  optative.     Similarly  : 

Ph.  28l  Ol'x  O0TIS  df>Ke<T€l€V  OX'S  OCTTIS 
VOCTOV  KOLfJ.VOVTL  crx'XXdpoiTO. 

There  is  no  need  to  assume  (with  Jebb)  a 
complicated  development  from  the  delibe- 
rative subjunctive. 

3.  In  Homer  the  optative  is  used  to 
denote  '  what  ivould  have  followed  on  an 
event  which  did  not  occur.'  Monro  (H.  G. 
§  300  C)  gives  a  great  number  of  instances. 
e.g.  II.  17.  398: 

ox'Se  k1  "A/3?7S  ;Aaocroroo?  oi'Se  k'  'A#?;v?/ 
TOf  ye  ISovcr'  6v6o-o.it',  or8'  €t  paAa  viv 
XoAos  IKOL. 

He  says  that  '  this  use  of  the  optative  is 
confined  to  Homer.' 

Goodwin  (M.  T.  §  443)  quotes  several 
similar  optatives  in  Herodotus,  one  in 
Plato  (Menex.  240  D)  and  one  in  Euripides 
(Med.  568).  He  declares  that  the  con- 
struction is  '  extremely  rare  in  Attic  Greek.' 
Yet  there  are  three  instances  in  Sophocles, 
referring,  however,  to  present  time,  not  to 
the  past.  Goodwin  notices  that  Medea  568 
seems  to  refer  to  the  present : 

(a)  El.  548  <paii]  S'  «r  1)  Oavovwd  y\  el 
<f>(Dvr)V  Xdfioi. 

(V)    A  lit.     504     TOVTOIS    TOVTO    7Ta(7lV    dvSd- 

veiv    Xeyotr'    dv,    el    pi]    yAwcrcrav    ey»cA;yot 
(fjofios. 

(c)  Tr.  55  dvSpvs  Kara  grj-rqcriv  ov  Trefx- 
7T€ts  Tiva,  fidXurra  8'  bvrrep  cikos  'YAAov, 
et   irarpix;   vepot  tiv'   wpav   k.t.A. 

In  (c)  there  is  a  badly  attested  reading 
vepet,  and  (b)  could  be  translated  '  these  will 
say,  if  they  be  not  afraid.'  Jebb  however 
translates  (without  comment)  as  though 
there  were  two  imperfects,  not  optatives, 
and   this  is  certainly  the  natural   way  to 


take  the  sentence.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  all  the  Sophoclean  examples  the 
apodosis  comes  first. 

4.  This  strong  Homeric  influence  justi- 
fies those  who  emend  Tr.  114,  115  (where 
the  MSS.  have  Kvp,ar'  evpei  and  TSot),  not  to 
Kvpar'  dv  evpei,  but  to  Kvp.ar'  ev  evpei  .  .  . 
1817.     The  passage  is  a  simile  : 

sroAAa    yap    waV    aKa/mai/TOs    rj    votov   ■)) 

/3opea    tis     Kvp.o.T     ev    evpei    ttovtm     (3dvr' 

£7TlOl'Ta   t'    i8y. 

In  Homer  the  subjunctive  is  regularly  used 
in  similes  (Monro  H.  G.  285,  3  a). 

W.  H.  S.  Jones. 

St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 


A  SUGGESTION  ON  VIRGIL, 

Aen.  ix.  353-355- 

breviter  cum  talia  Nisus 
(sensit  enim  nimia  caede  atque  cupidine  ferri) 
'  absistamus'  ait  'nam  lux  inimica  propinquat.' 

Nobody  believes  in  emendations  of 
Virgil ;  and  if  I  had  any  alteration  to 
propose  in  this  passage  more  radical  than 
a  change  of  punctuation  I  should  not 
waste  my  time  trying  to  commend  it  to 
others.  I  wish  to  leave  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  MSS.  and  merely  to  print  it 
differently  from  the  ordinary  printed  texts, 
viz.  thus : 

breviter  cum  talia  Nisus 
(sensit  enim)  '  nimia  caede  atque  cupidine  ferri 
absistamus  '  ait  '  nam  lux  inimica  propinquat :  ' 

'when  Nisus  thus  in  few  words  (for  he 
saw  what  was  in  his  mind),  "  Cease  we," 
said  he,  "  from  over-much  slaying  and  lust 
of  the  sword:  for  the  unpropitious  daylight 
is  upon  us."  ' 

It  is  not  in  Virgil's  usual  manner  to  make 
his  parentheses  '  inorganic  '  (or  metrically 
self-contained).1  And  the  parenthetic  sensit 
enim  which  I  have  suggested  is,  though 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Virgil,  a  common 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  i.  12,  109-110,  251,  2G1-262,  268,  439  ; 
ii.  203,  376-377,  604-608.  Such  places  as  i.  25-28, 
329,  are  not  examples  of  true  parenthesis.  At 
viii.  143-144  I  am  not  sure  that  a  characteristic 
parenthesis  has  not  been  missed  by  editors  : 

'  his  fretus  non  legatos  (neque  prima  per  artem 
temptamenta  tui  pepigi)  me  me  ipse  meumque 
obieci  caput.' 
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rhetorical   artifice   in   other   poets.      It    is 
particularly  affected  by  Ovid,  as : 

cum  dea  (sensit  enim) 
'  ilia  deos  '  inquit  '  peperit ' 

(Fasti  iv.  358-9), 

quos  ita  (sensit  enim)  lacto  Saturnius  ore  Ju- 
piter adloquitur 

(Metam.  9.  243-4), 

ossaque  (sensit  enim)  penetrat  tremor 

(lb.  10.  424). 

The  changed  punctuation  also  removes 
the  difficulty  which  all  editors  have  felt  in 
'  caede  atque  cupidine.'  This  is  mostly  inter- 
preted as  a  hendiadyoin  for  'caedis  cupidine.' 
But  neither  this  nor  Wagner's  interpreta- 
tion (cupidine  =  auaritia,  praedae  cupidine) 
is  very  convincing.  For  '  cupidine  ferri 
absistamus'  we  may  compare  Aen.  xi.  307 
'nee  uicti  possunt  absistere  ferro' :  Luc.  i.  355 
ferri  amore. 

At  Statius  Theb.  i.  148-149  'alterna  ferri 
statione  gementes  excubiae '  exactly  the 
same  doubt  as  to  the  '  parsing '  of  ferri  has 
arisen  as  here.  Bentley  takes  it  as  inf. 
pass,  from  fero ;  most  editors  as  gen.  of 
ferritin. 

H.  W.  Garrod. 


LUCRETIUS,  II.  907-913. 

sed  tamen  esto  iam  posse  haec  aeterna  manere  : 
nempe  tamen  debent  aut  sensum  partis  habere 
aut  simili  totis  animalibus  esse  putari. 
910  at  nequeant  per  se  partes  sentire  necesse  est ; 
namque  j  alios  j  sensus  membrorum  t  respuit  f 

omnis, 
nee  manus  a  nobis  potis  est  secreta  neque  ulla 
corporis  omnino  sensum  pars  sola  tenere. 

The  difficulty  of  this  passage  is  well 
known  to  all  students  of  Lucretius.  The 
poet  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  third  book 
by  completing  his  denial  of  the  '  secondary 
qualities '  to  the  atoms  with  the  assertion 
that  they  do  not  possess  sense  :  sensible 
things  are  created  of  insensible  atoms. 
He  is  at  this  moment,  as  Giussani  has 
pointed  out,  arguing  against  Anaxagoras, 
and,  waiving  his  first  objection  (902-906), 
is  willing  to  grant,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
sensible  atoms  could  be  immortal.  Now  he 
puts  a  dilemma :  either  they  must  have 
such  sense  as  would  attach  to  a  single  part 
of  the  body  (i.e.  feel  only  what  touches  each 
of  them  severally,  so  that  the  sensation  of 


the  whole  body  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
sensations  of  its  sentient  atoms),  or  have  a 
sense  like  that  of  the  whole  (i.e.  be  each  of 
them  a  complete  sentient  whole).  In  the 
last  four  lines  quoted,  he  is  replying  to  the 
first  of  these  suppositions.  Line  911  is 
manifestly  corrupt,  and  various  corrections 
have  been  proposed.  In  reading  through 
the  passage  recently  with  Giussani,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  Bernays'  brilliant  cor- 
rection, nam  ratio  sensus  membrorum  respuit 
omnis,  which  I  had  adopted  in  my  text,  was 
wrong,  as  this  is  not  a  case  for  the  inter- 
vention of  reason  (especially  on  an  Epi- 
curean view),  where  immediate  sensation 
is  available.  I  also  agree  with  Giussani 
that  Lachmann's  respicit  is  ■  more  than  an 
emendation,'  and  may  be  taken  as  certain. 
There  remains  alios.  Lachmann's  alio  is, 
as  Giussani  says,  too  vague :  you  want  a 
direct  statement  that  the  parts  cannot  feel 
independently,  but  only  because  they  are 
parts  of  a  whole.  Giussani  himself  would 
have  inserted  anitnum  in  the  text,  but  that 
he  could  not  account  for  the  corruption. 
I  suggest  that  the  true  emendation  is  the 
simple  one  ad  nos.  We  then  get  the  mean- 
ing :  '  for  all  the  sensation  of  the  limbs  has 
reference  to  us  '  (sc.  as  a  whole),  and  the 
idea  is  picked  up  and  explained  by  the  next 
line,  '  nor  apart  from  us  can  the  hand  or 
any  part  of  the  body  at  all  retain  sensation 
alone.'  Ad  nos  might  be  a  little  strange 
standing  alone,  but  the  a  nobis  of  the  next 
line  makes  its  meaning  abundantly  clear. 
A  blow  on  the  hand,  for  instance,  causes 
my  feeling  and  not  my  hand's  feeling. 

C.  Bailey. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 


NOTE  ON  PLAUTUS,  CAPT.  152-155 

AND    CIST.  $8. 

(a)  Erg.  Eheu,  nine  illud  dolet,— 
Quia  nunc  remissus  est  edendi  exercitus. 

Heg.  Nullumne  interea  nactu's,  qui  posset 
tibi 
Remissum  quern  dixti  imperare  exercitum  ?  155 
(cf.  vv.  158  sqq.). 

(b)  Noli,   obsecro,   lacrumis   tuis   mi   exercitum 

imperare. 

(a)  Professor  Lindsay  remarks  on  Capt. 
153  edendi  exercitus  'a  curious  use  of  the 
genitive  of  the  gerund.  The  nearest  parallel 
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is  in  the  (un-Plautine  ?)  prologue  of  the 
Poenulus  (v.  34) :  domain  sevmoncs  fabulandi 
conferant'  Mr.  Henson  in  his  school  edition 
notices  the  difficulty,  and  quotes  Lindsay's 
parallel ;  other  editors  are  silent.  I  take 
exercitus  in  153  to  be  the  verbal  noun  of 
exerceo,  equivalent  in  sense  to  exercitatio ;] 
the  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  then  quite 
regular.  Ergasilus  means  '  the  practice  of 
eating  has  been  abandoned  ';  but  Hegio, 
seizing  on  the  other  sense  of  exercitus,  replies 

1  Since  drafting  this  note  I  have  found  that  the 
author  of  the  Delphin  paraphrase  has  exercitatio 
cdendi  for  edendi  exercitus. 


as  though  Ergasilus  had  meant  '  the  eating 
army  has  been  disbanded.'  Of  course  re- 
missus  lends  itself  well  to  the  pun.  Exercitus 
is  equivalent  to  exercitato  Rud.  296  pro  exer- 
citu  gymnastico  et  palaestrico  hoc  habemus. 

(b)  There  is  perhaps  a  similar  pun  in 
Cist.  58  noli,  obsecro,  lacrumis  tuts  mi  exercitum 
imperare,  where  exercitum  may  mean  (1) 
'  army '  ('  Do  not  by  your  tears  call  out  my 
contingent,'  sc.  of  weeping. — Lindsay  ;  and 
so  Brix) ;  (2)  '  trouble,'  '  affliction,'  accord- 
ing to  a  common  secondary  sense  of  exerceo 
(so  L.  and  S.). 

F.  A.  Todd. 

University  of  Sydney. 


REVIEWS 


THE  ACHARNIANS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  With  Intro- 
duction, etc.,  by  W.  J.  M.  Starkie. 
Macmillan.  1909.  Pp.  lxxxviii  +  274. 
Price  1  os.  net. 

The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  With  Intro- 
duction, etc.,  by  W.  A.  Rennie.  Arnold. 
1909.     Pp.  279.     Price  6s.  net. 

The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  With  a 
Translation  into  corresponding  metres, 
etc.,  by  B.  B.  Rogers.  Bell.  1910. 
Pp.  lix  +  237.     10s.  6d. 

The  great  strength  that  Greek  still  has 
among  us  in  spite  of  changes  and  rumours 
of  change  is  well  shown  by  the  remarkable 
fact  that  within  some  few  months  of  one 
another  there  have  appeared  not  less  than 
three  excellent  English  editions  of  one  and 
the  same  Greek  comedy.  All  three  may 
be  commended  to  lovers  of  Aristophanes, 
whose  only  perplexity  should  be  how  to 
choose,  if  they  must  choose,  between 
them.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Starkie  tells  us 
in  his  Preface  that  he  has  in  hand  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Aristophanes,  and  thus  there 
will  have  been  published  in  England  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  three  editions 
with  commentary  of  all  the  comedies, 
besides  Hall  and  Geldart's  Oxford  text ; 
for  Mr.  Rogers'  plays  are  now  just  com- 
pleted, and  the  late  Dr.  Blaydes'  volumes 
no.  ccx.     vol.  xxiv. 


remain  a  rare  monument  of  erudition  and 
ingenuity.  In  this  field  at  any  rate  Eng- 
land has  been  of  late  far  more  productive 
than  the  Continent,  where  but  few  editions 
of  either  the  whole  or  parts  have  appeared. 
German  scholars  have  published  very  few 
plays ;  they  have  not  given  us  even  a  new 
Teubner  text.  The  complete  text  and 
commentary  of  the  Dutch  scholar  Van 
Leeuwen  is  the  only  considerable  contribu- 
tion from  the  Continent  for  many  years, 
though  his  countrymen  (Van  Herwerden  in 
particular)  and  others  have  worked  well  in 
various  ways  at  Aristophanic  matters. 

Mr.  Starkie's  book  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  the  three  before  us,  substantial 
as  the  others  are.  A  very  copious  com- 
mentary is  supplemented  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  critical  notes  and  by  an  elaborate 
introduction  of  ninety  pages.  More  than 
a  third  of  the  latter  is  devoted  to  a  very 
careful  and  interesting  study  of  the  little 
Aristotelian  or  pseudo-Aristotelian  epitome 
that  has  come  down  to  us  analysing 
to  ye'Aoioy  and  giving  us  all  its  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions.  This  Mr.  Starkie 
works  out  in  relation  to  Aristophanes, 
putting  together  much  valuable  matter  as 
to  both  substance  and  diction.  He  seems 
to  me  to  err  slightly  in  his  section  on 
0-vvwvvjj.a,  for  the  '  logical  definition '  which 
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he  gives  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  his 
numerous  instances,  which  are  indeed 
avv(x>vvfj.a  in  another  sense. 

He  has  been  convinced  by  Mr.  Keller 
Rees'  arguments  that  there  were  seven 
actors  in  the  play,  not  three  with  a  couple 
of  children,  and  he  rejects  the  idea  of  any 
change  of  scene  in  it.  I  notice  as  novelties 
that  in  13  he  makes  «ri  j".oo"x<j>  the  first 
words  of  a  song,  '  On  a  calf's  back  I  did 
ride,'  in  which  case  Boiwtiov  seems  rather 
unnatural ;  24-25  he  has  cW  &8  (jo-tiovvtcu 
7rws  8ok€ls  eppovrts  dAA^Xo«Ti ;  95  the  mark 
of  interrogation  follows  Oeuv  (questionable 
Greek  ?),  and  /^Aotcis  is  not  a  question.  97 
is  bracketed.  After  318  he  supposes  an 
aposiopesis,  but  then  again  the  words 
following  become  very  awkward.  634 
geviKolai  Aoyots  is  made  to  connote  some 
strangeness  of  foreign  style  (Gorgiae  affec- 
tatione),  but  the  context  suggests  only 
plausible  speeches  from  more  or  less  sub- 
ject states.  833  Willems'  TroXvn-paypocrvvT] 
ka-rlv  is  adopted.  1093  *ne  very  difficult 
opyricrrpiSes  to  cfciXraB'  lApp.o8iov  xaXai  is 
turned  into  0.  S'  at  '  <£i'A.Ta#'  'AouoSi'  ov,' 
kclXcll  (\AouooV,  ov'  KaXai  ?),  i.e.  skilful  at 
the  Harmodius  song.  But — to  omit  other 
objections — no  evidence  is  adduced  that 
koAos  can  bear  this  sense.  Mr.  Rennie  has 
here  hit  on  the  same  emendation  as  I 
suggested  in  a  recent  volume,  to  read 
Tr&Xai  for  KaAcu.  Dr.  Jackson's  to  '  <f>.  'A. ' 
ov  KaXd;  seems  to  me  rather  forced  and 
unlikely. 

Facing  his  Greek  text  Mr.  Starkie  has 
put  an  English  prose  translation  of  a  re- 
markable kind.  It  is  full  of  words  and 
tags  from  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  others, 
by  no  means  the  speech  of  our  own  day, 
though  the  latter  is  blended  with  it  in  a 
somewhat  incongruous  manner.  It  is  odd 
to  pass  within  a  few  lines  (523-529)  from 
'  of  purely  local  interest '  to  '  a  leash  of 
giglot  wenches.'  Mr.  Starkie  shows  here 
(as  he  does  in  the  introductory  part  about 
Aristophanic  language,  etc.,  above  men- 
tioned) an  extraordinary  familiarity  with 
Shakespeare,  but  I  cannot  think  his  method 
judicious.  It  reminds  us  of  F.  W.  Newman's 
method  of  translating  Homer,  so  much  con- 
demned by  Matthew  Arnold.  But,  whereas 
there    really   was    some    reason    for   this 


method  in  regard  to  Homer  (cf.  Aristoph. 
Fv.  222),  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
any  in  regard  to  Aristophanes,  except  in 
occasional  places.  If  the  aim  of  the  transla- 
tion is  to  give  us  the  same  impression  as 
was  made  on  an  Athenian,  say,  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  times,  who  can  contend 
that  '  O  whoreson  wretch,  dost  samples 
bring,  maugre  the  spoiled  vines?'  repro- 
duces the  effect  of  w  uiaowTaTt,  o-7rovSds  <^>€pets 
twv  ap-ireXiiov  Ter/rxuevcov  ?  The  Greek  IS 
entirely  made  up  of  quite  ordinary  fifth- 
century  words,  except  that  dp.ireXia  may 
be  an  Aristophanic  coinage,  though  cer- 
tainly not  an  archaistic  one.  The  English 
has  three  things  in  it  of  a  very  antique 
kind. 

The  second  book  on  our  list  has  not  a 
translation,  prose  or  verse,  like  the  other 
two,  and  its  critical  notes  are  considerably 
less  in  bulk  than  those  of  Mr.  Starkie. 
The  commentary,  however,  is  pretty  full 
and  always  to  the  point.  Mr.  Rennie  has 
gathered  his  information  together  very  well, 
and  he  knows  how  to  put  it.  He  has 
studied  the  literature,  but  at  the  same 
time  maintained  independence  of  judgment. 
His  vigorous  Introduction  seems  to  me  of 
especial  merit. 

Excellent,  too,  is  the  Introduction,  touch- 
ing upon  and  discussing  a  good  many 
points  of  interest,  in  Mr.  Rogers'  edition 
and  verse  rendering  of  the  play.  The 
notes,  as  in  all  his  volumes,  are  much  less 
technical  than  those  of  other  more  pro- 
fessional scholars  (though  he  shows  on 
occasion,  particularly  in  the  large  amount 
of  critical  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that 
he  is  quite  capable  of  holding  his  own  in 
that  field  too)  and  of  more  general  in- 
terest to  many  readers,  who  may  shrink 
from  the  austerity  of  ordinary  commen- 
taries. The  Acharnians  lends  itself  less,  I 
think,  than  some  other  plays  to  his  especial 
gift  of  verse,  for  it  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  ordinary  iambics,  and  in  the 
translation  of  these  it  is  hard  to  produce 
any  great  effect.  Mr.  Rogers'  strength  lies 
more  in  the  non-iambic  parts,  though  he 
shows  every  where  great  skill  and  judgment. 
In  his  notes  I  am  puzzled  by  what  he  says 
about  rdvSe  in  336.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
say  whether  he  is  thinking  of  Dicaeopolis 
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or  of  the  Coryphaeus.  In  126  a-TparevofiaL 
is  surely  indefensible.  His  note  on  719 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  curtain  on  the 
Athenian  stage,  for  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  direct  evidence. 

Among  the  University  revivals  of  Aris- 
tophanes it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
amusing  and  popular  comedy  should  find  a 
place.  As  an  acting  piece  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  prove  superior  to  the  Knights,  if 


not  to  the  Clouds  and  Wasps.  But,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  it  has  not  been  pre- 
sented, except  some  time  ago  at  a  certain 
school,  the  headmaster  of  which  with  great 
courage  cut  out  the  parabasis  written  by 
the  poet  and  inserted  a  parabasis  written 
by  himself,  with  references  and  allusions  to 
the  local  affairs  of  the  town  in  which  the 
play  was  performed. 

H.  Richards. 


ROMAN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS  UNDER  THE  EARLY  EMPIRE. 


Roman  Life  and  Manners  under  the  Early 
Empire.  By  Ludwig  Friedlander. 
Authorised  Translation  of  the  Seventh 
Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition  of  the 
Sittengeschichte  Rotus,  by  J.  H.  Freese, 
M.A.  (Camb.)  and  Leonard  A.  Magnus, 
LL.B.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  Pp.  xvii  +  365. 
Ditto,  Vol.  III.,  translated  by  J.  H. 
Freese.  8vo.  Pp.  xi  +  324.  London: 
George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Limited. 
(No  date.) 

Mr.  Freese's  translation  of  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  the  Sittengeschichte  is 
almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  Mr.  Magnus' 
translation  of  the  first.1  A  careful  reading 
of  Vol.  II.  pp.  1-130  and  Vol.  III.  pp.  1-83 
has  revealed  over  150  more  or  less  serious 
blemishes,  of  which  I  proceed  to  give 
specimens. 

(a)  Misprints:  Vol.  II.  p.  66  1.  23 
Pasitales  for  Pasiteles ;  p.  72  1.  15  lesson  for 
lessen;  p.  83  1.  5  Festius  for  Festus  ;  p.  105 

I.  1  Mars  for  Maro ;  Vol.  III.  p.  23  1.  4 
brought  for  proud  ;  p.  38  1.  2  ases  for  asses ; 
p.  56  1.   26  Aesula  for  Aesulae ;  II.  p.  62 

II.  32-33  a  misplaced  comma  makes  havoc 
of  the  chronology ;  p.  63  1.  25  the  misprint 
189  b.c.  for  169  b.c.  appears  in  the  German, 
but  is  made  manifest  by  the  context. 

(b)  The  translator's  English  sometimes 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Thus  II.  p.  72 
1.  9  '  beasts,  who  were ';  p.  88  1.  3  ■  many 
crimes  was  committed ';  p.  99  1.  5  '  (the 
pantomimes)  was  connected';  III.  p.  68  fin. 
'The  Georgica  .  .  .  was  also  a  poem');  II. 
p.    31    'Lucius   Verus,   who   was   a   keen 


1  See   C.   R.,   Vol.   XXIII.    No.    6   (September, 
1909). 


devotee  of  the  Circus,  kept  up  a  large  corre- 
spondence on  it  with  the  provinces,  and 
an  over-zealous  partisan  of  the  Greens '; 
p.  44  '  He  cast  Roman  citizens  to  the  wild 
beasts  and  one  man  from  Hispalis  on 
account  of  his  having  a  deformity'  (Frdl. 
says  •  romische  Burger  .  .  .  darunter  einen 
Mann  aus  H.').  I  can  find  no  authority  for 
massageur  =  masseur  (II.  p.  123  1.  16),  or  for 
1  protagonist '  =  •  defender  '  (p.  106  1.  26),  or, 
in  recent  English,  for  '  cloth  fabric  '  =  Tuch- 
fabrik  (p.  89  1.  32). 

(c)  Mistranslations  are  not  rare:  Vol.  II. 
p.  3  '  Severus  even,  next  to  Hadrian  the  most 
avaricious  of  the  Emperors,'  where  Frdl. 
has  nach  Herodian  ;  p.  24  '  (Fred  Archer)  in 
five  races  he  won  had  passed  the  barrier'  = 
war  .  .  .  als  Sieger  iiber  die  Bahn  gegangen 
(i.e.  had  had  a  '  walk-over ') ;  p.  33  '  the 
wishes  of  his  order '  =  der  Wunsch  seinen 
Standesgenossen  nicht  nachzustehn ;  p.  45  'a 
large  number  he  despatched  ...  to  Caesarea 
Philippi '  =eine  grosse  Anzahl  Hess  er  .  .  .  zv 
C.  P. .  .  .  vubringen;  p.  91  '  scoffed  at  by  by- 
standers '  =  von  mehreren  Spassmachem  nock- 
geafft ;  p.  97  11.  17-25  (too  long  to  quote) 
Frdl.  is  made  to  contradict  himself;  p.  100 
•  As  masks  were  worn,  play  of  countenance 
had  to  be  effected  by  action'  (\)  =  Die  Action 
musste  das  Mienenspiel  ersetzen  helfen,  das  der 
Gebrauch  der  Masken  ausschloss  ;  p.  106  1.  21 
Ueppigkcit  must  mean  '  lasciviousness,'  not 
'luxury';  p.  108  1.  4  'actors'  should  be 
'orators';  Vol.  III.  p.  2  1.  35  the  essential 
words  of  '  Italy  '  are  omitted  after  '  towns'; 
P-  3  1-  37  ''*  maY  fairly  be  assumed '  should 
be  '  it  was  assumed  ';  ib.  1.  41  '  was  fond  of 
quoting '  should  be  '  wanted  to  quote  ';  p.  4 
1.  25  '  later  '  should  be  '  earlier  ';  p.  8  '  but 
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there  were  still  poets '  =  aber  immer  blieben  es 
dock  Dichter — where  the  mistranslation  ob- 
scures the  point  of  the  whole  passage ;  p.  8 
1  of  kindred  peoples  '  =  eines  nahverwandten 
Volkes  (viz.  the  Greek) ;  p.  1 1  11.  35-38 
Frdl.'s  meaning  is  exactly  reversed;  p.  21 
11.  11-15  are  grievously  mangled;  p.  25.  1.  1 
'  into  all  educational  ■  circles '  =  in  alle  Bil- 
dungskreise — a  good  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  literal  translation  ;  p.  25  fin.  '  although  at 
the  present  day  the  rapturous  delight  even 
of  educated  Italians  in  the  national  poetry 
is  tinged  with  sensuality '  (!)  =  wie  denn  audi 
gegenwdrtig  das  Entziichen  und  dev  Genuss 
selbst  gebildeter  Italiener  an  ihrer  vaterldndis- 
chen  Poesie  cine  sinnliche  Beimischung  hat ; 
p.  64  1.  33  « her  birthday '  should  be  '  his  [sc. 
Lucan's]  birthday';  p.  78  1.  19  'the'  should 
be  '  their.' 

(d)  I  add  a  list  of  mistakes  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  a  reference  to  Frdl.'s 
Latin  authorities:  II.  p.  20  ' augurs '  = 
Wahrsagevn  =  divinis  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  vi.  114); 
p.  51  'was  almost  proud  '=durfte  einige 
Genugthuung  empfinden  =  capio  aliquant  volup- 
tatem  (Plin.  Ep.  IX.  6);  p.  76  '  A  man,  he 
[Ovid]  says,  who  touches  the  lady's  hand 
next  to  him  ...  is  often  smitten  '(!)  =  .  .  . 
hat  oft  selbst  die  Wunde  gefuhlt  (cf .  Ov.  A.  A. 
I.  165  sqq.) ;  p.  78  11.  7-9  Seneca  Ep.  I. 
vii.  5  is  quite  spoilt;  pp.  94-95  a  story  of 
Suetonius'  is  garbled ;  p.  97  '  Demetrius 
was  unrivalled)  in  his  skill  in  inflating  his 
garments   by   respiration   as    he    walked'  =  in- 


grediendo  ventum  concipere  veste  (Quint.  XL 
3  fin.);  III.  p.  4  1.  22  '  Martial  '  =  ein  Epi- 
grammendichter  =  Domitius  Marsus  (Suet.  77/. 
Gramm.  16);  p.  5  'good  young  men'  = 
guten  ]ungen  =  bonus  puer  (Mart.  VIII.  3); 
p.  6  '  truth  to  nature  '  =  Naturanlage  =  in- 
genium  (Quint.  I.  8.  8) ;  p.  27  '  As  soon  as  a 
man  has  set  a  verse  upon  its  legs  and  has 
drowned  a  delicate  ideal  in  a  flood  of  words' 
=  Sobald  Einer  einen  Vers  richtig  zu  Stande 
gebracht  und  einen  einigermassen  zarten  Gedanken 
in  eine  Periode  eingewebt  hat  =  ut  quisque  versum 
pedibus  instruxit  sensumque  teneriorem  ver- 
borum  ambitu  intexuit  (Petr.  118)  ;  p.  41  1.  14 
'  diamond  '  =  Edelstein  =  sardonyche  (Pers. 
I.  16). 

(e)  I  might  enumerate  many  passages  in 
which  Mr.  Freese  misrepresents  Frdl.  by 
ignoring  a  soil  or  scheint  or  wol  (e.g.  II.  p.  30 
'  Vitellius  .  .  .  owed  his  nomination  ...  to 
Titus  Vinius,'  where  Frdl.  says  soil  verdankt 
haben) ;  and  to  these  I  might  add  not  a  few 
examples  of  the  use  of  positive  for  super- 
lative, of  superlative  for  positive,  and  the 
like  (e.g.  III.  p.  28  1.  27  '  rarely '  =in  den 
allerseltensten  Fallen).  Such  inaccuracies  are 
often  hard  to  detect,  and  are  as  unjust  to 
Frdl.  as  they  are  misleading  to  his  readers. 
The  gems  displayed  here,  and  many 
others,  have  been  unearthed  from  less  than 
one-third  of  the  two  volumes.  Need  one 
say  more  ? 


F.  A.  Todd. 


Sydney. 


TIBULLE  ET  LES  AUTEURS  DU  CORPUS  TIBULLIANUM. 


Tibulle  et  les  Auteurs  du  Corpus  Tibullianum. 
Texte  etabli  par  A.  Cartault.  Paris: 
Armand  Colin.  1909.  8vo.  Introduc- 
tion pp.  3-147.  Text  pp.  149-260.  7 
francs. 

M.  Cartault  has  written  a  careful  book 
containing  a  copious  introduction  and  a 
text  of  Tibullus  and  the  poems  making  up 
the  Corpus  Tibullianum.  The  introduction 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  Tibullus,  his 
fellow-authors  and  their  works,  but  is  clear 
and  interesting,  and  gives  a  useful  summary 
of  most  of  the  problems  at  issue.  It  would, 
however,  have   gained  greatly  by  a  large 


amount  of  compression  and  by  the  addition 
(a)  of  a  chapter  on  the  metre  and  style  of 
the  authors  concerned,  and  (b)  of  a  biblio- 
graphy. There  is  singularly  little  reference 
to  the  work  of  M.  Cartault's  predecessors 
in  the  same  field.  There  are  ample  signs 
that  M.  Cartault  has  gone  carefully  over 
the  ground  and  formed  his  conclusions  for 
himself.  Nevertheless,  he  must  necessarily 
owe  much  to  those  who  have  preceded  him, 
and  the  value  of  the  work  to  students  of 
Tibullus  would  have  been  largely  increased 
by  such  an  addition.  For  the  most  part 
the  statements  in  the  introduction  call  for 
little  comment.    There  are,  however,  a  few 
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points  of  special  interest  worth  noting,  and 
a  few  also  that  are  definitely  controversial. 

As  regards  the  life  of  the  poet,  M. 
Cartault  places  the  birth  of  the  poet  as 
late  as  48  B.C.,  and  argues  that  Messalla's 
mission  to  Gaul  preceded  his  mission  to 
Asia.  Neither  of  these  points  are  capable 
of  absolute  proof,  but  the  author  argues 
his  case  carefully  and  well.  Further  he 
rightly  identifies  Tibullus  with  the  Albius 
addressed  by  Horace  {Odes  1.  33,  Ep.  1.  4). 

In  the  second  chapter,  which  is  unduly 
lengthy,  it  might  have  been  worth  pointing 
out  that  the  pseudonym  Delia  (for  Plania) 
is  selected  because  87/A.os  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  planus. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  third  chapter 
is  the  attempt  to  assign  the  first  group 
of  elegies  on  the  loves  of  Sulpicia  and 
Cerinthus  (4.  2-6)  to  Tibullus  himself. 
There  is  no  novelty  in  the  attempt,  but 
M.  Cartault  seems  to  speak  with  too  great 
certitude  on  the  point.  He  argues  that 
4.  13  and  14  are  admittedly  by  Tibullus, 
and  that  if  4.  2-6  are  not  by  him,  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  13  and  14  in 
this  book :  two  genuine  elegies  by  Tibullus 
are,  he  urges,  too  small  a  proportion.  He 
also  cites  parallels  between  passages  in 
4.  2-6  and  passages  in  the  first  two  books. 
But  these  arguments  are  evidently  incon- 
clusive. The  parallels  might  equally  well 
be  the  result  of  imitation,  and  the  argument 
based  on  13  and  14  loses  some  force,  if  we 
assume,  as  we  must  if  we  accept  the 
identification  with  Albius,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  work  of  Tibullus  has  been 
lost. 

The  fourth  chapter  dealing  with  the 
sources  of  Tibullus  is  at  once  the  most 
interesting  and  the  least  satisfactory.  The 
treatment  of  Tibullus'  relations  with  con- 
temporary poets  is  clear  and  sensible, 
though  it  necessarily  leads  to  somewhat 
meagre  results.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
general  relations  of  Roman  elegy  with  the 
Hellenistic  elegy  gives  more  ground  for 
criticism.  M.  Cartault  adopts  the  view 
which  finds  its  fullest  and  most  detailed 
expression  in  Jacoby's  article  in  the  Rhein- 
ische  Museum  of  1905.  He  holds  that 
the  subjective  element  was  almost  entirely 
absent  from  the  larger  elegiac  poems  of 


the  Alexandrian  age.  The  erotic  elegy  of 
Rome  was  on  this  theory  due  to  the  inven- 
tion of  Gallus,  and  found  first  expression  in 
his  Amoves.  (In  passing  we  may  regret 
that  M.  Cartault  should  tersely  dismiss 
the  brilliant  researches  of  Skutsch  as  in- 
genious but  impossible.)  The  evidence, 
however,  in  support  of  this  theory  is  of  the 
slightest.  So  little  has  survived  of  the 
Hellenistic  elegy  that  such  a  structure  is 
perilously  lacking  in  foundations.  Roman 
literature  reveals  no  sign  of  a  consciousness 
that  the  Roman  elegy  was  in  any  sense  a 
new  thing.  Gallus  is  known  to  us  mainly  as 
an  imitator  or  translator,  while  Propertius 
mentions  Callimachus  and  Philetas  as  his 
models.  There  is  no  mention  of  other 
sources,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
elegies  of  Philetas,  to  mention  no  others, 
should  have  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  his  mistress  Bittis,  and  yet  have 
contained  no  subjective  erotic  element. 
In  any  case  the  theory  needs  more  detailed 
discussion  than  is  given  to  it  by  M.  Cartault.     -^ 

In  the  including  chapter  of  the  intro- 
duction, M.  Cartault  gives  a  full  and 
accurate  discussion  of  the  MSS.  evidence. 
We  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  is  very 
successful  in  his  employment  of  that 
evidence.  The  text  includes  no  less  than 
thirty  emendations  of  his  own.  Of  these, 
nearly  all  seem  to  us  unconvincing.  In 
many  cases  he  emends  where  no  emenda- 
tion is  necessary,  and  in  many  his  sug- 
gestions seem  to  us  almost  impossible. 
Of  the  former  class  we  may  notice  noto  for 
the  excellent  satis  est  of  the  Ambrosianus 
(1.  I.  43),  the  transposition  of  41,  42  and 
39,  40  in  the  first  poem  of  the  second  book, 
and  the  repunctuation  of  convenit  ex  aequo  in 
3.  6.  9.  (A  full-stop  is  placed  after  ex  aequo, 
and  the  phrase  is  interpretated  convenit  pos- 
catis  ex  aequo  Bacchi  munera).  Of  the  latter 
class  we  may  note  1.  9.  44  et  iacui  clausas 
post  ad  opevta  fores,  while  (2.  1.  58)  meritus 
laus  cvat  hivcus  avis  is  unlikely  in  itself  and 
in  every  way  inferior  to  curias  auxerat  hircus 
opes,  the  excellent  correction  of  Waarden- 
burg  for  the  MS.  yrcus  haiixevat  hircus  ores. 
Other  instances  might  be  quoted,  did 
space  permit.  M.  Cartault  has,  however, 
made  three  corrections  for  which  there  is 
much  to  be  said.     Aut  hominum  nunc  videt 
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ulla  domus  (3.  4.  26),  temptatos  vertere  cursus 
(4.  1.  55),  sen  tempestiva  est  sive  propinqua  via 
(4.  8.  6)  are  all  worth  considering.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  emendations  M. 
Cartault  is  not  very  happy  in  dealing  with 
the  MSS.  readings.  In  not  a  few  cases  he 
retains  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  where  it 
seems  manifestly  wrong,  or   prefers  what 


most  scholars  have  rightly  considered  the 
inferior  reading  to  the  almost  certain  read- 
ing of  one  or  other  of  the  MSS.  We 
would  add  that  at  times  he  seems  to  pay 
undue  attention  to  the  reading  of  the 
Excerpta  Parisina. 

H.  E.  Butler. 
New  College,  Oxford. 


EURIPIDES,  PHOENISSAE. 


Euripides,  Phoenissae.  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Pearson,  M.A.,  sometime  scholar  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  formerly 
Assistant  Master  in  Dulwich  College. 
Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press. 
1909.     Price  4s. 

An  English  edition  of  the  Phoenissae  has 
been  long  required.  Except  Paley — for 
Porson  can  hardly  be  added — no  English 
editor  has  dealt  with  it,  although  it  has 
always  been  popular  in  spite  of  its  defects 
and  difficulties.  Mr.  Pearson  is  favourably 
known  for  the  sound  and  precise  Euri- 
pidean  scholarship  in  his  editions  of  the 
Helena  and  Heraclidae,  which  are  contribu- 
tions to  that  close  study  of  the  language  of 
Euripides,  to  which  Dr.  Verrall  gave  a 
stimulus  in  his  edition  of  the  Medea. 

To  speak  of  the  Introduction  first.  In 
dealing  with  the  sources  of  the  story  and 
the  plot,  Mr.  Pearson  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  M.  Bethe  as  to  the  Oedipodea 
and  Thebaica.  It  would  have  been  well  to 
mention  the  work  of  M.  Legras  on  the 
Theban  legends,  which  often  makes  good 
points  against  M.  Bethe,  and  is  marked 
by  lucidity  and  precision.  Mr.  Pearson's 
general  view  of  the  interpolations  in  the 
play  is  sound.  The  end  of  the  play  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  from 
Didymus  to  Wilamowitz,  but  no  two  writers 
agree  on  the  exact  limits  of  interpolation ; 
and  lately  the  opening  of  the  play  has  been 
criticised  by  Dr.  Verrall,  while  long  pas- 
sages in  the  body  of  the  play  have  fallen 
under  the  censure  of  Paley  and  Wecklein. 
The  general  conclusion  to  which  all 
writers  have  gradually  come  is  that  the 
play  has  been  worked  over  by  a  8iop6wTi)s 
or  viroKpiT-qs,  as  Dr.  Rutherford  would  call 


him.  Yet  if  the  play  has  been  worked  over, 
the  redactor  lived  in  a  good  age:  the  Greek 
is  not  Hellenistic  or  Byzantine,  as  we  find 
in  some  of  the  spurious  work  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Euripides  in  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Mr.  Pearson  comes  to 
this  convincing  conclusion,  that  the  re- 
dactor was  'some  Colley  Cibber  of  the 
fourth  century.'  .It  may  be  added  that  the 
writer  who  for  the  Iphigenia  drew  upon  B 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  ships  at  Aulis 
(and  strangely  added  a  reference  to  Cadmus 
and  Adrastus)  might  well  have  drawn  upon 
r  to  write  a  Teixoo-K07rta  for  the  Phoenissae. 
In  this  connection  the  testimony  of  C.I. A. 
ii.  973,  which  refers  to  the  reproduction  of 
Euripides'  plays  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  significant.  The  suspicious 
work  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  too  good  for 
Hellenistic  times,  and  just  the  sort  which 
a  dexterous  playwright,  who  was  not  a 
great  poet,  would  produce.  Perhaps  we 
may  even  go  farther  and  find  some  of  the 
seams. 

To  turn  to  special  passages  in  the  edition 
Introd.  xl).  It  is  more  likely  that  Aris- 
tophanes, Ran.  1 182  sq.  is  not  a  parody  of 
Phoen.  1595  sq.,  but  that  the  redactor  put 
into  what  he  thought  tragic  language  the 
plain  everyday  language  of  Aristophanes : 
he  has  preserved  the  very  shape  of  the  sen- 
tences, just  in  the  same  way  as  the  writer  of 
Soph.  Ant.  905  sq.,  whether  Sophocles  or 
not,  has  'written  up'  Hdt.  3.  119,  pre- 
serving the  shape  of  the  original,  even  down 
to  what  we  may  call  the  very  commas. 
Mr.  Pearson's  recension  of  the  text  contains 
many  good  suggestions.  For  instance,  he 
clears  up  177-178;  312  d-n-avToi  is  in- 
genious and  probably  right  But  in  186 
MvieqvqCa-t   of   M   points   to   MuKrJvgs   <prja-i 
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(lipography) ;  see  Tucker,  Choeph.  p.  ci,  for 
-?/ts.  In  202  he  rejects  too  summarily  the 
view  that  the  Chorus  are  from  Carthage ; 
F.  Polle  in  Quaest.  Fleckeisenianae  1890  has 
even  thought  that  Sicily  is  referred  to  :  the 
geographical  difficulties  of  208  sq.  seem  to 
make  the  conventional  Tyre  impossible.  In 
349  his  defence  of  the  'schema  Pindaricum' 
is  impossible  ;  Plato  Rep.  363A  should  not 
be  quoted  as  an  illustration  j  eo-iyddr]  Zo-oSio, 
'  there  was  silence  at  the  entry,'  may  be 
suggested.  In  504  ?}Aiov  should  be  kept : 
acrrpa  i)\t,6v  mean  the  planets ;  see  Bidez, 
Rev.  de  Phil.  xxix.  319,  Paully-Wiss.  Astro- 
nomie.  236  \op6s  is  impossible.  1116-1118 
are  rightly  bracketed,  but  to  attempt  to 
cure  1 1 20  with  avxevi  is  hopeless:  the 
passage  is  spurious  from  1104-1140.     He 


has  cleared  up  7rvpar6s  1377,  and  rightly  has 
*cdyw  in  878.  After  1381  the  line  should 
not  be  inserted  from  Gregory  Nazianz. 
Gregory  distinctly  says  that  the  line  is  his 
own  :    cus  av  pifj.rj(rtti/Ji.ai  Tt  T>ys  rpayuySias. 

The  notes  on  the  language  and  the 
exegesis  are  marked  by  strict  scholarship 
and  a  firm  grammatical  and  metrical 
touch :  the  editor  knows  the  traps  which 
Euripides  sets  for  the  unwary  in  his  ap- 
parently simple  language.  Practically  all 
the  German  programmes  and  monographs 
have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  the 
best  points  in  them  have  been  extracted. 
Mr.  Pearson's  edition,  in  short,  provides  a 
fresh  start  for  the  criticism  of  the  play. 

J.  U.  Powell. 
Oxford. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  By  J.  W.  Mackail. 
Macmillan.     5s.  net. 

Sophocles  in  English  Verse.  I.  Oedipus  the 
King,  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  Antigone.  By 
A.  S.  Way.     Macmillan.     3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Trachinian  Maidens  of  Sophocles.  Trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  Hugo 
Sharpley.     Nutt.     is.  6d.  net. 

Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Done  into  English 
verse  by  G.  W.  Cornish.  Fairbairns. 
is.  net. 

Acting  Edition  of  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  of 
Euripides.  With  a  translation  into 
English  verse.  Sherratt  and  Hughes, 
is. 

The  Fragments  of  Empedocles.  W.  E. 
Leonard.     Chicago  :  Open  Court. 

Mr.  Mackail's  Virgil  has  been  long  before 
the  public,  and  needs  no  commendation 
from  us.  The  author  has  revised  and 
improved  it,  and  brought  it  into  agree- 
ment with  the  Oxford  text,  except — 
an  important  exception — in  that  he  has 
omitted  the  first  four  lines  of  the  poem. 
Their  genuineness  has  been  triumphantly 
proved  by  Dr.  Henry,  if  any  proof  were 
needed  other  than  the  lines  themselves. 
They  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  poet's 


character,  they  resemble  other  allusions  to 
his  works  in  the  Eclogues,  and  they  are 
necessary  to  the  literary  form  of  the  first 
sentence. 

Mr.  Way  has  had  more  experience  in 
translating  than  any  other  man  living ;  but 
we  may  perhaps  carry  others  with  us  in 
thinking  that  his  style  is  better  suited  to 
Euripides  than  to  Sophocles.  The  style  of 
Sophocles  needs  an  austerity  and  a  restraint 
which  is  not  always  seen  in  this  version  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  free  from  affectations  of 
language.  Mr.  Way  is  best  in  his  plain 
iambic  verse  :  in  the  lyrics  he  uses  a 
hurried  diction  which  is  often  difficult  to 
read.  Thus :  '  Lie  unpitied  with  none  to 
bewail ;  their  corruption  doth  pestilence 
spread.'  The  sounds  have  not  their  proper 
length  or  their  quality,  and  the  last  two 
words  show  a  fault  very  common  now — 
they  cannot  properly  be  spoken.  How 
much  Swinburne  and  William  Morris  have 
to  answer  for  !  It  is  their  example  which 
has  caused  verse  to  be  written  for  the  eye, 
not  for  the  ear.  But  we  would  not  end  on 
this  note  of  fault-finding.  Readers  will  find 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Way  when  he  has  a  plain 
tale  to  tell,  as  in  the  long  speech  of  Oedipus 
on  his  life  (p.  42-44),  and  the  In  Memoriam 
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lyrics    of    the   chorus   which    follows    (p. 

45)- 

Mr.  Sharpley,  already  known  as  editor 
and  translator,  begins  a  new  version  of 
Sophocles  with  the  Trachiniae.  We  cannot 
but  think  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  using 
rimed  couplets  for  the  iambics  of  the 
original.  This  fashion  was  set  lately  by 
Professor  Murray ;  even  for  Euripides  it 
is  not  always  successful,  and  Sophocles  is 
a  more  dignified  artist,  for  whom  in  our 
opinion  blank  verse  is  the  only  medium. 
The  rime  gives  a  false  emphasis  which  is 
not  pleasing  (e.g.  'set'  on  p.  14);  and 
when  the  first  line  of  a  long  speech  rimes 
with  the  line  preceding,  which  the  speaker 
has  not  heard  (p.  18),  the  artificial  char- 
acter is  too  plain.  Mr.  Sharpley's  style  is 
not  free  from  affectations  (as  '  ere  I  came 
to  deathwards  ').  The  lyrics  are  musical ; 
they  do  not  gabble  in  the  modern  fashion, 
nor  do  they  mimic  the  original  rhythms, 
nor  do  they  play  antics.  We  would  instance 
the  pretty  little  song  on  p.  20.  Mr. 
Sharpley  has  an  ear.  We  hope  he  may 
try  blank  verse  for  his  next  play. 

The  Alcestis  was  prepared  for  acting  at 
University  College  School ;  and  the  play 
has  been  modernised  in  form.  Thus  the 
chorus  becomes  dialogue,  spoken  by  two 
elders.  So  it  is  often  a  paraphrase 
rather  than  a  translation.     If  Mr.  Cornish 


went  so  far,  he  might  have  got  a  more 
natural  effect  by  making  the  elders  talk  in 
prose.  The  style  of  the  verse  is  simple 
and  dignified. 

Mr.  Norwood,  editor  and  translator  of 
the  Iphigenia,  has  cut  out  about  300  lines 
of  the  text.  The  editor  believes  that  the 
play  is  complete,  but  that  the  last  scene 
was  only  sketched,  not  finished.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  subtlety  of  the  character- 
drawing.  The  persons  are  ordinary  per- 
sons, called  on  to  meet  a  great  crisis.; 
Achilles  is  a  man  of  noble  nature,  but  bred 
up  to  suppose  himself  a  demigod,  which 
makes  him  futile  in  his  attempt  to  live  up 
to  the  idea.  Mr.  Norwood  is  fonder  of 
archaisms  in  his  dialogue  than  Euripides 
was :  a  plain  everyday  style  would  suit 
better.  The  lyrics  are  more  natural ;  but 
sometimes  we  are  reminded  of  '  my  brother 
Jack  was  nine  in  May,  and  I  was  eight  on 
New  Year's  day'  (p.  13).  Mr.  Norwood 
has  made  an  interesting  booklet. 

Mr.  Leonard  gives  us  a  short  introduc- 
tion and  bibliography,  besides  his  version. 
His  scholarship  is  not  impeccable  ;  he 
renders  avrofxai  by  '  I  approach,'  and  some 
of  his  phrases  are  hard  to  understand,  nor 
is  there  so  much  poetry  as  the  introduction 
leads  us  to  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  often  surprisingly  close  and  yet  forcible. 
It  is  an  uneven  work. 


PRAYERS  AND  MIRACLES. 


Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorar- 
beiten.  Herausgegeben  von  A.  Dieterich 
und  R.  Wunsch.  Gieszen :  Topelmann. 
— De  Extiscipio  capita  tria,  scripsit  Geor- 
gius  Blecher.  Accedit  de  Babylonio- 
rum  extiscipio  Caroli  Bezold  supple- 
mentum.  M.  2.80.  —  De  Antiquorum 
Daemonismo,  scripsit  Julius  Tambornino. 
M.  4. — De  Romanovum  precationibus,  scrip- 
sit Georgius  Appel.  M.  6. — Griechische 
und  silditalienische  Gebete,  Beschwoningen, 
und  Rezepte  des  Mittclalters,  von  Fritz 
Pradel.  M.  4. —  Veteres  Philosophi  quo- 
modo  indicavevint  de  precibus,  scripsit  Hen- 
ricus  Schmidt.  M.  2. — Antike  Heilungs- 
wundev:  imtersuchungen  zum  Wundevglauben 


der  Griechen  und  Romer,  von  Otto  Wein- 

REICH. 

Students  of  folklore  and  religion  equally 
with  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  find 
in  these  volumes  a  mine  of  useful  informa- 
tion. They  consist  chiefly  of  material 
gathered  and  arranged,  with  indices ;  the 
texts  are  followed  by  essays  more  or  less  full 
on  the  topics  which  they  suggest.  Thus,  the 
first  book  on  our  list,  begins  with  extracts 
from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  and  their 
scholiasts,  which  allude  to  the  rites  of 
augury,  twenty  pages  only  in  this  case ;  fol- 
lows a  critical  examination  of  some  technical 
terms,  with  special  reference  to  Deeck, 
whose  views  are  on  many  points  corrected. 
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The  origin  of  augury  is  not  found  in  the 
east,  as  the  author  shows  by  two  diagrams 
of  the  liver,  one  Etruscan  and  one  Baby- 
lonian. The  second  chapter  gives  the 
ancient  opinions  on  augury,  from  Chilo  and 
Pythagoras  to  Eusebius ;  and  the  third  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  augury,  its  terms  and 
their  proper  use,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  signs.  The  book  helps  us  to  under- 
stand many  classical  allusions  which  are 
dark  to  most  readers,  and  it  is  illustrated 
from  more  modern  sources,  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  other. 

The  testimonies  in  De  Dacmonismo  fill  fifty- 
four  pages,  and  many  are  taken  from  authors 
which  the  classical  student  does  not  gene- 
rally read.  The  ancient  opinions  on  demon- 
possession  come  next,  followed  by  the 
Christians.  This  book  has  a  bearing  on 
New  Testament  criticism  which  ought  not 
to  be  ignored.  Here  the  author  might  have 
found  useful  illustrations  from  modern 
China. 

Roman  prayers  are  a  more  difficult  topic 
to  illustrate,  because  the  collector  can 
hardly  tell  where  to  stop.  Appel  has  inter- 
preted his  duty  liberally ;  he  has  given  not 
only  veritable  invocations  from  inscriptions, 
but  many  of  Livy's  literary  recastings  of 
prayer,  which  are  psychologically  even  more 
instructive.  This,  like  the  last  book,  in- 
cludes certain  charm-formulae,  exorcisms, 
and  the  like,  many  of  which  have  the  jingles 
which  are  found  with  charms  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  for  example,  Cato's  Huat  hauat 
huat  ista  pista  sista  dannabo  dannaustva.  The 
prayers  from  poets  and  rhetoricians  who 
imitate  Greek  models  are  not  given  in  full, 
only  by  references ;  they  are  very  many. 
The  material  of  the  volume  is  next  digested 


under  formulae  of  all  sorts,  which  are  then 
critically  examined  as  to  their  underly- 
ing ideas.  This  very  thorough  analysis 
is  followed  by  a  discussion]  of  rite  and 
gesture. 

Pradel  has  edited  for  the^first  time  cer- 
tain MSS.  of  a  type  that  is  very  common 
still  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  :  collec- 
tions of  Greek  charms  and  exorcisms.  The 
present  differs  from  the  type]  chiefly  in 
having  almost  no  reference  to  sex.  The 
Greek  is  not  modern,  as  it  usually  is,  except 
in  a  few  words  and  forms  ;  but  the  charms 
show  the  usual  nonsensical  sounds,  enough 
to  frighten  any  devil— at  least  one  with  a 
literary  sense.  The  religious  and  other 
context  of  the  text  is  thus  analysed,  with 
illustrations,  from  modern  Greek  folklore 
and  folktales.  Schmidt's  work  is  an  en- 
largement (pp.  74)  of  a  topic  already  touched 
on  by  Appel ;  it  is  useful,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  higher  religion. 

Weinreich  has  no  collection  of  authori- 
ties :  his  is  a  study  of  the  miraculous,  in 
which  he  deals  with  various  sides  of  his  sub- 
ject in  detail.  Thus  one  chapter  takes  the 
lifting  or  laying  on  of  the  hand  and  other 
such  gestures,  in  the  stories  or  types  of  As- 
clepios,  Artemis,  Eileithyia,  and  others,  with 
divine  titles  suggesting  these  (Epaphos, 
Dexion,  etc.).  Another  takes  the  healing 
by  dream,  with  incantation.  A  third  takes 
healing  statues  and  pictures.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  book.  It  does  not  deal 
much  in  theory,  but  classifies  facts. 

The  value  of  this  series  is  obvious ;  the 
mechanical  part  of  them  all  is  well  done, 
except  that  the  indices  are  nowhere  suffi- 
cient. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


GIUSEPPE  CULTRERA. 


Giuseppe  Cultrera  :  Saggi  sull'  Arte  Ellenis- 
tica  e  Greco-Romana.  I.  La  Corrente 
Asiana.  Rome.  1907.  Pp.  234  and  xlviii. 

Pergamene  art  doubtless  fails  nowadays 
to  evoke  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  its 
rediscovery ;  yet  its  importance  and  in- 
fluence in  the  shaping  of  later  Hellenistic 


art  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  clearly 
realised.  In  the  present  volume,  Dr. 
Cultrera  substantially  fills  up  the  some- 
what meagre  outlines  of  the  period  whic 
followed  upon  that  of  Pergamon,  by  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  Asia- Minor  is  the 
true  centre  of  production  of  all  that  Hellen- 
istic sculpture,  which,  since  Th.  Schreiber's 
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celebrated     monograph     on     the    Grimani 
Reliefs,    and    his   Hellenistische   Reliefs    has 
been  customarily  referred  to  Alexandria. 
The  young  Italian  savant  disposes  finally, 
it   would    seem,  of   the   somewhat   flimsy 
basis  upon  which  rested  the  Alexandrian 
theory  :  if  the  Hellenic  picture-reliefs,  for 
instance,  need  be  connected  at  all  with  the 
'  incrustation  style  of  decoration  '  (p.  4  ff.), 
that  is  no  reason  for  seeking  their  origin  in 
Alexandria  which  itself  borrows  this  style 
from  the  Farther  East.     Nor  need  we,  be- 
cause Alexandria  was  noted  for  its  culti- 
vation of  flowers,  or  because  it  had  lively 
intercourse  with  the  Semitic  East,  therefore 
see  Alexandrian  influence  in  the  garlands, 
the  fruit,  the  trees,  the  priapic  herms,  the 
pilasters   or   columns,   crowned   by   vases 
or  by  fruit-laden  baskets,  which  occur  so 
commonly    on    Hellenistic    reliefs.      The 
ritual  use  of  garlands,  etc.,  was  common  to 
the  whole  antique  world — so  was  the  '  tree 
and  pillar '  cult,  which,  far  from  being  ex- 
clusively Semitic,  occurs  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  Greece.     Not  reliefs  only,  but  a  crowd  of 
cognate  works  in  the  round — such  as  genre 
statues  and  statuettes  representing  peasants, 
shepherds,  fisherfolk,  children,  old  people, 
and  the  like,  which  form  in  our  museums  a 
somewhat  indefinite  crowd,  with  no  particu- 
lar label  of  period  or  place,  are  now  brought 
by  Cultrera  into  relation  with  monuments 
of      undoubted      Asia -Minor      provenance, 
among  which  those  of  Pergamon,  and  the 
Telephos  frieze  especially,  hold  a  foremost 
rank.     The  attribution  to  an  Asiatic  cycle 
of  the  Florentine  Niobids,  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Ariadne    (Vatican),  of   the    Wrestlers 
(Uffizi),  and  of  a  number  of  related  com- 
positions,  if   not  in    every  case    novel,  is 
based  on  fresh  groupings  and  observations. 
The  close  connection  of  the  Niobids  with 
the    British    Museum   disc    is   once    more 
asserted,  and  as  I  think  rightly.     The  con- 
nection   attempted    between    the    Munich 
'  Ilioneus  '  and  the  '  Crouching  Aphrodite ' 
of   the    Bithynian    Doidalsas    is  probable, 
but  the  Subiaco  boy  (Terme) — according  to 
Furtwangler,    a    copy   of    the    Hadrian ic 


period  after  a  fifth  -  century  original  — 
can  scarcely  be  brought  within  the  same 
group. 

In  spite  of  the  sub-title  La  Corrente 
Asiana,  Dr.  Cultrera  by  no  means  joins  in 
the  present  fashionable  effort  to  show  the 
East  as  sole  centre  of  artistic  production 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  antique,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  West.  His  attempt  is 
rather  to  disentangle  the  Asiatic  from  the 
Greek,  and  more  particularly  the  Neo-attic 
elements.  The  Roman  period  was,  ac- 
cording to  Cultrera,  that  in  which  the  two 
currents  met  and  mingled,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  in  substantial  agreement 
with  Wickhoff  (though  he  reaches  the 
same  conclusion  by  a  widely  different 
path)  as  to  the  dating  in  Roman  times 
first  of  the  Grimani,  then  of  the  Spada, 
and  kindred  reliefs.  An  important  section 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  introduction  of 
architectural  backgrounds  into  reliefs  of 
the  Roman  Period. 

The  immense  material,  hitherto  un- 
sorted  and  scattered  which  Cultrera  now 
brings  together  and  thoroughly  analyses  is 
invaluable.  Thanks  to  this  book  put  for- 
ward with  the  modest  title  of  Saggi,  a  vast 
and  well-arranged  storehouse  of  facts  is 
offered  to  students  of  the  later  Hellenistic 
and  the  Roman  periods  of  antique  art.  In 
one  respect  Cultrera's  studies  among  this 
later  art  seem  to  have  blunted  his  per- 
ception of  purely  Greek  quality,  as  when 
he  revives  the  unfortunate  opinion,  once 
held  by  the  late  C.  L.  Visconti  and  A.  S. 
Murray,  that  the  wonderful  Ludovisi  reliefs 
which  show  us  Greek  art  just  before  the 
perfect  flower  of  the  Parthenon  period, 
must,  on  account  of  certain  naturalistic 
elements,  be  referred  to  the  Neo-attic 
school. 

An  excellent  analytic  summary  of  each 
chapter  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 
We  trust  that  in  the  second  Dr.  Cultrera 
will  give  us  the  museographic  index  which 
would  make  his  work  simply  invaluable. 
Eugenie  Strong. 

British  School  of  Rome. 
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SHORT  NOTICES 


BIRTHDAYS  IN  ANTIQUITY. 

Geburtstag  im  Alterthnm.  Von  W.  Schmidt. 
Giessen  :  Alfred  Topelmann.  1908.  8vo. 
Pp.  xvi-f  136.     M.  4.80. 

Mr.    Schmidt   has    given   a   careful    and 
systematic  account  of  the  birthday  celebra- 
tions among    Greeks  and  Romans,  begin, 
ning  with  those  of  private  individuals,  and 
passing    to  the    birthdays  of   princes  and 
gods.     As  to  the  last-named,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  substantial   at  Rome   to  have 
birthdays,  and  so  the  Romans  were  content 
to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  foundations 
of  their  temples.     Mr.  Schmidt  has  drawn 
some  important  conclusions  from  his  mate- 
rial, for  which  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to   his  book;  notably   (p.   no)  as  to   the 
phrase    ei's   rpirrjv    fjiijvos   (Eur.   Ale.    321) 
which  Nauck  marks  vitiosum.    Mr.  Schmidt 
explains  the  unlucky  character  of  certain 
days   by  the   character  of  the   gods  who 
were  born  upon  those  days.     But  he  over- 
looks the  explanation  of  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week  which  may  be  found  in 
Dio    Cassius   xxxvii.    19    (see    C.   R.    xvii. 
p.   87).      And  so  some  of  his  arguments 
about  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
fall  to  the  ground.     Mr.  Schmidt  (114  n.) 
follows  Gesenius  in  saying  that  '  the  Jews 
originally  denoted  the  months  by  numbers.' 
But  the  Canaanitish  names  Abib,  Ethanim, 
Bui,  which  the   Jews  took   over,  refer  to 
seasons  and  not  to  numbers,  and  the  prac- 
tice   of    the   older   writers   in    the   O.    T. 
is    to   follow   this   usage    (Deut.    xvi.    1). 
Hence,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Greek 
names  of  the  months  were  at  first  numerical, 
however  the  matter  stood  at  Rome.    Many 
readers  will  turn  with  special  attention  to 
the  closing  pages  of  the  book  where  Mr. 
Schmidt   starts    from   the  festivals  of  the 
private  associations  at  Rome,  which  were 
held  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  their 
temples,  when  the  god  came  to  his  home, 
and  conjectures  (p.  129)  that  the  Christian 
societies  imitated  their  pagan  neighbours. 


In  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  Feast  of 
the  Epiphany  precedes  the  celebrations  of 
Christmas. 

Frank  Granger. 

University  College,  Nottingham, 


DE  FINIBUS. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis,  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et 
Malorum.  Libri  V.  With  Introduction  and 
Commentary  by  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson. 
Arnold.     1909.     8s.  6d.  net. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  book  for 
the  University  student.  It  is  quite  an 
unpretending  book.  Miss  Hutchinson 
modestly  ascribes  any  merit  it  may  possess 
to  Madvig ;  but  this  is  not  to  do  herself 
justice.  It  is  based  on  Madvig,  as  any 
new  edition  must  be,  unless  a  greater  than 
Madvig  should  arise ;  but  it  was  made  by 
a  practical  teacher  with  the  object  of  ex- 
plaining what  her  pupils  really  wanted  to 
know.  Hence,  it  is  fuller  in  dealing  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  and  does 
not  take  so  much  for  granted.  The  present 
writer  is  grateful  for  Miss  Hutchinson's 
help,  feeling  as  he  does  that  Madvig  is 
more  proper  for  those  who  have  already 
read  and  understood  the  main  lines  of  the 
De  Finibus.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  be 
spared  what  one  may  call  the  show-notes 
in  which  authors  let  off  steam  ;  these  notes 
are  few,  and  to  the  point. 


WESTMINSTER  VERSIONS. 

Westminster  Versions.     Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A. 
Oxford  :  Blackwell.     190  >.     3s.  6d. 

These  are  the  renderings  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse 
that  won  the  prizes  in  the  Westminster  Gazette's  com- 
petitions To  say  that  they  are  by  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
Mr.  Morshead,  Mr.  Godley,  and  other  hardly  less 
well-known  composers  is  to  indicate  their  quality. 
It  is,  indeed,  disappointing  that  the  list  of  winners 
includes  not  a  single  'dark  horse' — no  one  who 
has  not  been  a  Fellow  or  Scholar  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.     Mr.   E.   D.   Stone,  by  far  the  most 
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frequent  contributor,  gives  a  faultless  rendering  in 
Latin  elegiacs  of  Henley's  To  an  Athlete  Dying 
Young.  Its  length  apart,  the  piece  rather  suggests 
a  Greek  epigram.  Romanes'  line,  '  Some  novel 
form  of  wonder  to  create  '  (meaning  a  new  orchid 
or  the  like),  is  done  into  Latin  :  '  Quod  stupeant 
omnes,  arte  creare  genus,'  and  in  another  version, 
'  Scilicet  ut  mira  rem  nouitate  creem ' ;  but  no 
ingenuity  could  make  it  intelligible  to  an  ancient 
Roman.  But  this  is  exceptional.  The  choice  of 
English  passages  (no  easy  task  after  all  these  years 
of  versification)  is  notably  good,  both  for  intrinsic 


value  and  for  suitability  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
There  are  Horatian  and  Lucretian  hexameters,  but 
no  relief  from  the  machine-turned  Ovidian  elegiac. 
Surely 

'  Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes  ' 
or 

'  Know,  Celia  (since  thou  art  so  proud), 
'Twas  I  that  gave  thee  thy  renown  ' 

might  have  sent  Mr.  Stone  to  Cynthia  for  a  model. 

H.  Rackham. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL   NOTES    AND   NEWS 

[The  editors  mill  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to  this  column.] 


Greece. — Messrs.  Wace  and  Thompson 
are  continuing  their  exploration  of  pre- 
historic Thessaly,  and  have  investigated 
the  mound  known  as  Karamanchayir 
Magoula,  between  Velestino  and  Pharsala. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  class,  a 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  the  ex- 
cavators were  only  able  to  sink  trial-pits 
to  test  the  stratifications,  and  to  clear  a 
small  area  revealing  some  prehistoric 
houses.  One  group  of  these  consists  of 
four  superimposed,  square  in  form,  with 
walls  of  unbaked  brick  on  a  base  of  rough 
concrete.  They  are  distinguished  from 
other  primitive  houses,  such  as  those  at 
Dimini  and  Sesklos,  by  stone  buttresses 
projecting  inwards  at  right  angles,  one  in 
each  wall.  In  these  houses  and  in  the 
pits  was  much  painted  pottery,  the  lowest 
levels  yielding  the  now  well-known  red- 
and-white  fabric ;  two  later  varieties  seem 
to  be  unique.  In  the  later  Neolithic  period 
the  pottery  is  coarser,  and  unpainted. 
Over  thirty  clay  figurines,  some  painted, 
were  also  found,  and  contrast  strongly 
with  contemporary  types  from  other  sites ; 
among  other  finds  were  axes,  chisels,  and 
flint-knives  of  polished  stone,  and  clay 
sling-bullets.  The  excavators  will  shortly 
proceed  to  investigate  another  mound  at 
Rachmanti  between  Larissa  and  Tempe. 

Other  operations  projected  or  now  in 
progress  are  those  of  the  British  School 
at  Sparta,  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Mycenaean  settlement ;  of  Dr.  Evans  at 
Knossos  and  of  the  Italian  School  at  Agia 


Triadha ;  of  the  German  Institute  at  Tiryns, 
the  American  School  at  Corinth  and 
Peirene,  and  the  French  School  at  Delos. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  Americans  are 
to  excavate  Sardis  and  Cyrene ;  the  latter 
news  is  especially  satisfactory. 

Italy. — Professor  D.  Vaglieri  is  now 
excavating  Ostia,  and  has  discovered  the 
principal  gate,  which,  as  an  inscription 
shews,  was  constructed  by  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Ostia  and  restored  by  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher.  The  city  wall,  which  dates  from 
the  first  century  b.c,  has  also  been  ex- 
cavated, and  part  of  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
Outside  the  gate  was  a  base  of  a  statue 
dedicated  to  the  Fortune  of  Augustus  by 
Acilius  Glabrio,  patron  of  the  colony. 
Another  inscription  shews  that  the  local 
Senate  numbered  no  members.  The 
water-supply  of  the  city  includes  a  large 
conduit  and  a  drinking-trough  for  animals. 
Numerous  tombs  were  examined,  one  con- 
taining the  remains  of  a  young  woman 
with  the  skeleton  of  a  child  in  the  act  of 
being  born  !  One  tomb  is  that  of  Domitius 
Fabius  Hermogenes,  a  Roman  Knight  and 
aedile  of  Ostia,  whose  name  occurs  on  an 
inscription  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 

At  Pompeii  a  new  villa  has  come  to  light 
about  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  evidently 
a  country  residence,  and  distinct  in  type 
from  the  ordinary  Pompeian  house.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  life-size  mythologi- 
cal subjects.  The  excavation,  begun  by 
a  private  individual,  has  now  been  stopped 
by  the  Government. 
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From  the  British  Museum. — The 
work  of  rearrangement  of  the  galleries — a 
never-ending  task — proceeds  apace  under 
the  new  keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  the  most  interesting  feature 
both  to  the  general  public  and  to  students 
being  the  remounting  of  the  West  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon.  This  is  being  done  with 
a  view  to  the  grouping  of  the  existing  frag- 
ments at  their  proper  relative  heights  and 
angles.  It  was  first  carried  out  experi- 
mentally with  casts,  and  now  the  pedes- 
tals are  being  altered,  and  the  original 
marbles  remounted.  The  alterations  include 
the  restoration  of  the  figure  of  Victory, 
long  placed  with  the  Eastern  pediment,  to 
its  ascertained  position  in  the  Western.  In 
connection  herewith  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  the  sumptuous  publication  of  the  whole 
of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  includ- 
ing many  hitherto  unpublished  fragments, 
recently  issued  by  the  Trustees. 

In  the  Terracotta  Room  an  instructive 
model  of  the  remains  of  the  temple  at 
Civita  Lavinia  has  been  erected  under  a 
glass  case,  accompanied  by  a  coloured 
restoration  by  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 
The  arrangement  of  the  roof  tiles  and 
cornices  is  clearly  shown  by  the  original 
slabs  and  by  restorations  in  wood.  The 
rearrangement  of  the  First  and  Second 
Vase  Rooms  on  more  scientific  lines  was 
practically  completed  last  year,  and  the 
fragments  of  Minoan  pottery  and  other 
early  fabrics  are  now  being  fitted  up  in  the 
drawers  of  a  table-case  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  to  students  and  visitors.  In  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Rooms  the  arrangement 
of  the  vases  made  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  is  now  being  revised  throughout  on  the 
same  lines.  In  the  wall-cases  in  the  Third 
Room  the  arrangement  is  being  made 
more  in  accordance  with  chronology  and 
development  of  style,  and  some  of  the  finer 
kylikes  have  been  exhibited  in  an  upright 
case  so  as  to  show  the  interiors  ;  in  the 
Fourth  Room  the  different  fabrics  have 
been  grouped  more  systematically,  and  the 
late  provincial  wares  brought  into  greater 
prominence. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  recent 
acquisitions  of  this  Department  may  be 
briefly  noted. 


1.  A  silver  figure  of  a  lion  at  bay,  from 
Argos,  of  early  sixth-century  date.  The 
mane  and  tip  of  the  tail  are  gilt,  and  the 
lion  is  modelled  with  the  greatest  spirit. 

2.  Two  bronze  mirror-cases  and  a  relief 
from  a  third.  The  first  is  from  the  Somzee 
Collection  (Furtwaengler's  Cat.  pi.  36,  93), 
and  has  on  the  cover  a  repousse  relief 
representing  Dionysos  and  Ariadne  seated 
on  rocks.  Dionysos  holds  a  thyrsos,  and 
Ariadne  places  her  left  arm  round  his  neck 
and  her  right  hand  on  the  head  of  a  panther. 
At  their  feet  is  a  shaggy-skinned  Seilenos 
(Papposeilenos),  with  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
The  second  has  a  similar  relief  representing 
Victory  driving  a  two-horse  chariot  at  full 
speed  ;  it  is  interesting  for  the  treatment  of 
the  perspective  of  the  chariot,  is  finely 
incised,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
third  relief  is  unfortunately  in  very  poor 
condition,  or  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Museum  collection.  It  repre- 
sents a  combat,  in  which  a  helmeted 
warrior  tries  to  draw  a  nude  wounded 
comrade  from  the  field,  and  covers  him 
with  his  shield  from  the  enemy's  attack. 

3.  A  bronze  figure  of  a  deer  from  Spain, 
a  very  remarkable  example  of  local  Iberian 
work,  influenced  by  early  Greek  models. 
The  figure  is  cast  in  three  separate  pieces, 
joined  together  in  a  primitive  fashion  with 
rivets,  and  finished  with  incised  lines. 
The  animal  appears  to  be  of  some  species 
now  extinct. 

4.  Upper  part  of  a  marble  sepulchral 
relief  of  fine  style,  with  a  girl's  head  in 
good  preservation.  It  is  inscribed  with 
the  name  KAEAPETH,  and  on  the  pediment 
is  a  Siren,  a  type  new  among  the  Museum 
examples. 

5.  Ivory  rattle  in  the  form  of  a  sistrum, 
from  Orvieto.  It  consists  of  five  ivory 
discs  pierced  by  a  bronze  rod  which  is 
fixed  at  the  ends  in  two  confronted  lions' 
heads  springing  from  shafts  in  the  form  of 
palm-trees  ;  the  latter  issue  from  a  palmette, 
terminating  in  an  ivory  handle.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  handle  a  lion's  head 
issues  from  a  capital  in  the  form  of  a 
palm-tree.  The  work  is  early  Etruscan, 
under  the  influence  of  Egyptian  models. 

6.  Two  archaic  terracotta  figures  of  the 
early  Boeotian  type,   from   Lake    Copais, 
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and  a  figure  of  a  youth  wearing  a  cuirass, 
from  Tanagra.  The  latter  type  was  not 
previously  represented  in  the  Museum,  but 
there  are  examples  at  Athens  (Winter, 
Typen  der  figiivl.  Terrakotten,  ii.  p.  237). 

7.  Six  vases  of  various  periods :  (a)  Bowl 
of  Dipylon  ware  in  fine  condition,  with  a 
broad  key-pattern  round  the  exterior,  (b) 
Pair  of  lekythi  in  the  rare  technique  of 
about  500  b.c,  the  figures  painted  in  opaque 
red,  purple,  and  white  on  the  black  glaze 
with  which  the  whole  body  is  covered.  On 
one  is  a  Maenad,  with  snakes  intertwined 
in  her  hair,  panther-skin,  and  ivy-branch ; 
on  the  other,  Eos  with  the  body  of  Memnon. 
Both  are  remarkable  for  the  very  marked, 
almost  rough,  manner  in  which  the  incised 
lines  are  applied,  (c)  Alabastron,  with 
figures  drawn  in  black  glaze  on  a  white 
slip :  young  athlete  throwing  a  stone  or 
ball,  and  flute-player.  Inscribed  6  7rcus 
KaAd?.  The  figures  are  drawn  with  much 
vivacity  and  humour,  (d)  A  calyx-shaped 
krater  from  Euboea,  a  fine  example  of  the 


rare  later  Boeotian  ware  of  the  end  of  the 
red-figure  period,  not  previously  repre- 
sented in  the  Museum.  The  subjects  are, 
on  one  side  Victory  flying  with  a  wreath 
and  dish  of  cakes ;  on  the  other,  Athena 
driving  a  quadriga,  (e)  A  bowl  of  Gaulish 
(Rutenian)  ware,  of  Form  37,  unusually 
perfect ;  said  to  have  been  bought  at 
Florence.  This  ware  is  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  found  in  Italy,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  example  was  not  found 
in  France  and  conveyed  to  Florence  for 
commercial  purposes. 

8.  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  has  presented  two 
Cretan  tablets  with  inscriptions  cut  in  the 
clay  while  soft,  classified  by  him  as  belong- 
ing to  '  Linear  Script,  class  B.'  One  has 
an  inscription  in  three  lines,  thought  to  be 
an  enumeration  of  stores  or  cereals ;  groups 
of  unknown  symbols  are  followed  by  the 
signs  for  cereal  (?)  and  measure  (?)  and 
numeral  strokes.  The  other  has  two  sets 
of  numerals,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of 
percentage  tablets.' 


VERSION 


Whatever  we  are  to  expect  at  the 
hands  of  children,  it  should  not  be  any 
peddling  exactitude  about  matters  of  fact. 
They  walk  in  a  vain  show  and  amongst 
mists  and  rainbows  ;  they  are  passionate 
after  dreams  and  unconcerned  about 
realities ;  speech  is  a  difficult  art  not 
wholly  learned ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
their  own  tastes  or  purposes  to  teach  them 
what  we  mean  by  abstract  truthfulness. 
When  a  bad  writer  is  inexact,  even  if  he 
can  look  back  on  half  a  century  of  years, 
we  charge  him  with  incompetence,  not 
with  dishonesty.  And  why  not  extend 
the  same  allowance  to  imperfect  speakers  ? 
Let  a  stockbroker  be  dead  stupid  about 
poetry,  or  a  poet  inexact  in  the  details  of 
business,  and  we  excuse  them  heartily  from 
blame.  But  show  us  a  miserable,  un- 
breeched  human  entity,  whose  whole  pro- 
fession it  is  to  take  a  tub  for  a  fortified 
town  and  a  shaving-brush  for  a  deadly 
stiletto,  and  who  passes  three-fourths  of 
his  time  in  a  dream  and  the  rest  in  open 
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self-deception,  and  we  expect  him  to  be 
as  nice  upon  a  matter  of  fact  as  a  scientific 
expert  bearing  evidence.  Upon  my  heart, 
I  think  it  less  than  decent :  you  do  not 
consider  how  little  the  child  sees,  or  how 
swift  he  is  to  weave  what  he  has  seen  into 
a  bewildering  fiction ;  and  that  he  cares 
no  more  for  what  you  call  truth  than  you 
do  for  a  gingerbread  dragoon. 

It  would  be  easy  to  leave  them  in  their 
native  cloudland,  where  they  figure  so 
prettily.  They  will  come  out  of  their 
gardens  soon  enough  and  have  to  go  into 
offices  and  the  witness-box. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  :  Child's  Play. 
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pkvov. 

Kairoi  pa8i(os  dv  Tts  tovs  7ra?Sas  eduretev 
oHTTrep  ev  Ne<£<:AoKOK/a>yia  tlvi  xapievTuis 
ov€ipo7roXovvTa<i.  vvv  p.tv  yap  <f>vTa  ws 
yovvio  dAa>v}s  KaAws  8rj  OdXXovaiv,  (£uvai 
81  kvdkv8i.  ov  8ta  p,aKpov  8u  KXijTevo-ovTas 
T€   Kal  VTToypapp.aTivo'OVTa'i. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 

OX  PLATO'S  'THEORY  OF  THE  PLANETS,'  REPUBLIC  X.  616  E.1 

We  read  as  follows  in  the  story  of  the 
Vision  of  the  Spheres : 

TOV    fill'     OVV    TTpWTOU    T€    KGU     ^(JTaTO)     (T(f)OV- 

8v\ov  TrXarvTarov  t6v  tov  ^eiAous  kvkXov 
e^€ti',  tov  8k  tov  (ktov  SevTepov,  rp'nov  8\  tov 
tov  TerdpTov,  rkraprov  81  tov  tov  6y86ov, 
Tre/jiTrTov  8e  tov  tov  e/386p.ov,  Zktov  8e  tov  tov 
—ep-Tov,  e/38opov  8e  tov  tov  TpiTov,  6y8oov 
8k   tov  toG   8evT€pov. 

1  Now  the  first  and  outermost  whorl  is 
that  which  has  its  circular  rim  the  broadest, 
and  the  sixth  whorl  comes  next  to  it  in 
regard  to  breadth  of  rim  ;  and,  proceeding 
in  order  of  breadth,  the  fourth  whorl  comes 
third,  and  the  eighth  fourth,  and  the  seventh 
fifth,  and  the  fifth  sixth,  and  the  third 
seventh,  and  the  second  eighth.' 

Whorl  within  whorl,  in  one  great  com- 
posite whorl,  the  heavenly  spheres  are 
twirled  on  the  Spindle  of  Necessity.  So 
much,  and  no  more,  is  easy  to  understand. 
The  difficulties  that  the  sentence  quoted 
and  its  context  present  us  with  are  two- 
fold :  firstly,  to  comprehend  the  structure 
of  the  allegoric  whorl,  and,  secondly,  to 
discover  what  astronomic  phenomena  are 
represented  in  its  mechanism. 

The  description  classifies  the  geocentric 
spheres  in  two  orders,  as  follows  : 


1  The  views  set  forth  in  this  paper  were  laid 
before  the  Astronomical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  in  1904,  and  published  in  brief  epitome 
in  The  Observatory,  Greenwich,  in  October  of  that 
year. 

NO.    CCXI.       VOL.    XXIV. 


The  former  of  these  two  series  is  simply 
an  order  of  position,  and  represents,  by  the 
order  of  their  spheres,  or  rather  whorls,  the 
succession  of  the  planets  in  order  of  their 
remoteness  from  the  Earth  ;  and  if  it  be  so 
only  with  an  approach  to  correctness,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  on  no  geocentric 
system  is  correctness  to  be  attained.  Ac- 
cording to  some  later  writers,  Plato  had 
set  Venus  in  front  of,  or  to  the  outer  side 
of,  Mercury.  Other  ancient  writers,  if  I 
mistake  not,  set  the  Sun  beyond  both  of 
these  planets.  All  three  ways  are  equally 
correct. 

It  is  the  latter  series  that  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  for  the  phenomenon  described 
is  hard  to  comprehend,  and  because  no 
simple  and  well-known  series  of  facts  or 
phenomena  proper  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
presents  them  to  us  in  the  required 
order,  or  in  any  order  even  nearly  resem- 
bling it.  Attempts  to  find  any  such  order 
based  on  astronomical  fact  have  been 
abandoned  by  recent  commentators ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  that 
there  is  a  certain  astronomical  phenomenon 
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which  sets  all  the  planets  in  precisely  the 
order  given,  and  that  we  can  trace  the 
knowledge  of  that  phenomenon  back  at 
least  as  far  as  Eudoxus.  After  compre- 
hending this  phenomenon  and  the  serial 
order  corresponding  with  it,  we  may  hark 
back  to  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
descriptive  of  the  imaginary  whorls. 

The  spheres  of  Eudoxus  have  been 
described  and  explained  by  many  astron- 
omers and  historians  of  astronomy,  but 
best,  and  far  best  of  all,  by  Schiaparelli.1 
Let  me  epitomise  very  shortly  the  Italian 
astronomer's  description  and  interpreta- 
tion. For  the  apparent  movements  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  Eudoxus  postulates  three 
spheres  in  either  case,  and  for  each  of  the 
five  other  planetary  bodies  four  spheres. 
Of  the  concentric  spheres  that  a  planet 
moves  in,  the  two  outermost  are  severally 
alike,  or  coaxial,  in  all  cases,  Sun  and  Moon 
included.  The  first,  or  outermost  of  all,  is 
coaxial  with  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars ; 
its  poles  are  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  and 
its  revolution  is  that  of  night  and  day. 
The  second  sphere,  sharing  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  former,  but  with  its  own  proper 
motion  in  an  opposite  direction  superadded, 
rotates  about  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic  ;  its 
poles,  in  other  words,  are  fixed  within  the 
former  sphere  at  points  corresponding  with 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  its  revolutions 
carry  the  planet,  along  the  pathway  of  the 
ecliptic,  through  the  circle  of  the  zodiacal 
signs.  The  second  spheres,  then,  are  all 
alike  in  position,  but  differ  in  their  period 
of  rotation,  that  of  the  Moon  rotating  in 
a  month,  that  of  the  Sun  in  a  year,  and 
so  forth.  Without  recapitulating  further 
details  for  Sun  and  Moon,  we  come  next, 
in  the  case  of  the  planets,  to  a  very  great 
difficulty,  which  Eudoxus  overcomes  in  a 
marvellously  brilliant  way — namely,  the 
explanation,  by  any  such  harmonious 
motion  of  geocentric  spheres,  of  the '  stations 
and  retrogradations  of  the  planets.' 

The  planets  pursue  their  course  around 
the  zodiac  not  with  an  uninterrupted 
movement,  but  with  a  sinuous  or  zigzag 
motion,  alternately  accelerated  and  re- 
versed.    The  curve  in  which  they  appar- 

1  '  Le  sfere  omocentriche  di  Eudosso,  di  Calhppo 
e  di  Aristotele.'     Milano.     1875. 


ently  move,  and  according  to  which 
Eudoxus  wished  to  make  them  move,  is 
the  famous  '  hippopede  '  C>CD  >  or  rather 
' ~  S^-) ""  !  and  the  chief  phe- 
nomenon to  be  explained  and  represented 
was  the  movement  in  longitude,  the  small 
movement  in  latitude  being  in  most  cases 
all  but  imperceptible  to  the  ancient  as- 
tronomers. Eudoxus  describes  for  each 
planet,  then,  two  inner  spheres,  concen- 
tric with  the  others,  whose  harmonised 
motions  should  represent  the  retrogres- 
sions of  the  planet — that  is  to  say,  the 
apparent  alternate  movements  in  advance 
and  retreat,  which  interrupt  the  planet's 
otherwise  even  course  around  the  zodiacal 
ring  or  ecliptic.  Of  these  two  inner 
spheres,  the  outer  one  (that  is  to  say, 
the  third  of  the  whole  four)  revolves  from 
north  to  south  or  south  to  north  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
second  sphere  which  encloses  it  ;  in  other 
words,  its  poles  are  fixed  in  the  equator  of 
the  second  sphere,  and  therefore  always, 
as  the  latter  revolves,  stand  opposite  to 
the  ecliptic  of  the  first  sphere,  or  outer- 
most of  all.  The  fourth  sphere  has  its  axis 
set  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  third,  but 
the  angle  of  obliquity  is  in  no  case  re- 
corded by  Eudoxus,  who  merely  tells  us 
(according  to  Simplicius)  that  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent angle  for  each  planet  ;l  and  the  third 
and  fourth  spheres  revolve  in  opposite 
directions  and  with  equal  velocities,  the 
velocities  also  differing  for  the  different 
planets.  The  planet  itself  is  set  on  the 
equator  of  its  fourth  or  innermost  sphere. 
The  effects  of  the  combined  opposite  and 
equal  velocities  of  the  third  and  fourth 
spheres,  which  give  an  oscillating  motion 
to  the  planet,  are  described  succinctly  by 
Simplicius- : 

1/  8e  T/HT7/  a-(j>alpa  tovs  7roAoi'S  e^owa  £7rt 
to?  ev  rrj  Sevrepp  Slol  peaiav  tmv  fyStw  a-o 
/zeo-)//x/3ptas  T6  7rpos  apicrov  <TTpe.cfiop,kvrj  kul 
a-'  apKTOv  77pbs  p.e<n]p.(3pLav  (rvveirio-Tpexpei 
tijv  T6TupTi]v  ko.1  tv  o.vt)j  Tov  dcrrepa  exovaav 
Kd.l    61)    T>js    Karri    ttAotos    kivvjo-ccos    e£ei    Tt)V 

1  According  to  Aristotle,  Mctaphys.  xii.  8,  the 
poles  are  identical  in  the  cases  of  Venus  and 
Mercury. 

-  Simplicius,  De  Coclo,  ii.  12,  222  b.,  ed.  Berol. 
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aiTiav.       ov    jJ.y]v    avrij    jiovq'     ocrov    yap    eirt 

TailTl)    K0.1      7T/30S      T0l"S      TTokovS    TOU     8ltt     fxkdWV 

Twy  A081W  iJKev  uv  6  u<ttt)/d  ko.1  7r/\?/crtov  TWl/ 
tou  Kocr/AOi'  7rdAwv  eyivero  •  |/vvt  Se  ?/  rerapTij 
crcfaaipa    Trepi    tous    tou    (toi>)    ao-T€pos    Ao£ou 

KVkKoV     (TTpe<f>OpL€VI]     TToXoVS      £7Tl      TUVaVTltt     TV/  * 

rpirt]  a.7r'  dvaroXwv  €7rt  Sucrpus  kgu  eV  tcrw 
vpdvw  ti/v  (TTpofpyv  avTiov  7roioi'/xev?/  to  Te 
«jti  TrAeov  vTrepfidWeiv  tov  8ta  //io-wv  toc 
£wSia>v  7ru/oaiT?Jo-€Tou  Kai  ti)v  Xeyopkvip'  U7T0 
Ev8d£or  tmroireSi/v  Trept  tov  cu'tov  rovrovt 
ki'kAov  t<3  aa-rept  ypdtpeiv  irapegerai,  (store, 
vrroa-ov  to  riys  ypdfi/jLrji  Tavrqs  7rAa.Tos,  toctoi'- 
rov  Kat  d  d(TTT)p  et's  7tAcitos  8d£ei  Trapa^wpetv. 
1  Now  the  third  sphere,  having  its  poles 
on  the  ecliptic  in  the  second  sphere,  and 
revolving  from  south  to  north  and  from 
north  to  south,  will  carry  round  with  it  the 
fourth  sphere,  which  is  that  containing 
the  planet,  and  will  furnish  the  cause  of 
the  latter's  motion  from  side  to  side.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  produces  this  motion 
of  itself  alone,  for,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  planet  came  upon  this  (third)  sphere 
towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  the  nearer 
also  would  it  come  to  the  cosmic  pole;  but 
now  the  fourth  sphere,  revolving  about  the 
poles  of  the  planet's  ecliptic  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  third  sphere  from 
east  to  west  and  in  the  same  period,  pre- 
vents any  great  departure  from  the  (cosmic) 
ecliptic,  and  causes  the  planet  to  trace 
about  that  circle  the  figure  denominated  by 
Eudoxus  the  "hippopede";  so  that,  what- 
soever be  the  breadth  of  this  figure,  to  the 
same  extent  will  the  planet  appear  to  make 
its  lateral  excursion.' 

We  may  expand  or  paraphrase  this  state- 
ment of  Simplicius  somewhat  as  follows  : 

'  The  third  sphere  has  its  poles  set  in  the 
second  sphere  in  the  plane  of  the  cosmical 
ecliptic,  and  accordingly  revolves  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  that 
circle.  Inasmuch  as  this  third  sohere 
carries  with  it  the  fourth  sphere  and  the 
planet  which  is  affixed  thereon,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  its  rotation  will  tend  to  carry  the 
planet  towards  first  one  and  then  the  other 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore  alter- 
nately towards  the  north  pole  and  the  south 
pole  of  the  heavens.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  planet  never  departs  far  from  the 
circle  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  it  must,  accord- 


ingly, be  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  circle   by  some  other   compensatory 
motion — to  wit,  that  which  is  provided  by 
the  proper  motion   of   the  fourth  sphere. 
For  the  fourth  sphere  rotates  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  third  sphere  and  with  the 
same  velocity  ;  hence,  if  the  two  spheres 
were  coaxial,  their  opposite  motions  would 
leave  the  apparent  position  of  the  planets, 
relatively  to  the  ecliptic,  unchanged.     But 
just  as  the  obliquity  of  the  axis  of   the 
second  sphere  to  that  of  the  first  causes  the 
Sun  (or  other  planet)  to  swing  alternately 
to  the   north  and    south   of  the  cosmical 
equator,  so  the  planet  is  caused  to  swing  to 
one  side  or  another  of  the  course  that  the 
third  sphere  alone  would  impress  upon  it, 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  axis  of  the 
fourth  sphere  is  set  obliquely  to  that  of  the 
third ;    and   as   the    range   of    transverse 
motion  in  the  former  case  is  determined  by 
the  angle  of  obliquity  which  we  call  the 
angle  of  the  (cosmical)  ecliptic,  so  in  the 
latter  case  the  range  of  motion  is  deter- 
mined by  the  angle  of  obliquity  which  the 
axis  of  the  fourth  sphere  makes  with  that  of 
the  third,  and  this  angle  we  may  denom- 
inate,   by    way    of    analogy,    the  planetary 
obliquity,  or  the  angle  of  the  planet's  ecliptic. 
To  sum  up,  the  effect  of  these  two  inner- 
most spheres — viz.  the  third  and  fourth — 
rotating  with   equal  velocities  in  opposite 
directions  about  axes  obliquely  inclined  to 
one  another,  will  be  to  communicate  to  the 
planet  (which  is  borne  on  the  equator  of 
the    fourth    sphere)    a    simple    harmonic 
motion,  or  the  appearance  of  a  pendulum- 
swing,  to  and  fro  in  or  near  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.     And  the  angle  of  obliquity  of  the 
two  axes  will  be  the  measure  of  the  ap- 
parent extent  of  the  swing  to  either  side  of 
its  middle  point;  in  other  words,  the  whole 
apparent  excursion  of  the  planet  from  side 
to  side  will  equal  twice  the  angle  of  what 
we  have  denominated  the  planetary  obliquity. 
Swinging,  apparently,    in  this  manner  to 
and  fro  by  the  conjoint  agency  of  the  third 
and  fourth   spheres,  the   planet   is   simul- 
taneously   carried   by   the   second   sphere 
evenly  around  the  circle  of  the  cosmical 
ecliptic ;  and   the  composite  effect  of  the 
movements  of  the  three  spheres  is  therefore 
manifestly  to  give  to  the  planet  an  appar- 
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ently  irregular  or  jerky  course,  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  flattened  loops,  first  hastening 
forward,  then  retrograding  again — a  path 
similar  to  that  of  the  ball  of  a  pendulum,  if, 
while  it  be  swinging,  we  carry  it  forward 
in  the  direction  of  its  swing.  And  so 
swinging  to  and  fro  (by  the  interaction  of 
the  third  and  fourth  spheres),  while,  all  the 
time  it  is  carried  steadily  on  (by  the 
motion  of  the  second  sphere),  the  planet 
winds  its  way  around  the  cosmical  ecliptic 
in  a  series. of  interlinked  figures  of  8,  each 
of  which  constitutes  the  curve  designated 
the  "  hippopede  "  by  Eudoxus.' 

Eudoxus,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  tell  us 
the  angles  which,  in  the  case  of  each 
planet,  the  axis  of  the  fourth  sphere  must 
bear  to  that  of  the  third,  but  Schiaparelli 
has  shown  us  that  they  must  be  as  follows: 


Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mercury 
Mars    ... 
Venus  ... 


6° 

13° 
23° 

34c 
46= 


And  these,  as  has  been  seen,  are  not  only 
angles  concealed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  system  of  spheres,  but 
doubled  they  approximately  represent  the 
excursions  in  longitude  of  each  planet  over 
a  complete  hippopede,  or  from  any  point  of 
one  hippopede  to  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  next.  As  Simplicius  says :  ottoctov 
to  tv}s  ypa[M/j.rjs  ravrT]s  irXdros,  toctovtov  kou 
6   oucrT^p  ets  7rAaTOs   86£tt  irapa)(Uipelv. 

Now  these  numbers  place  the  planets, 
excluding  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  precisely 
the  order  of  Plato's  text.  Moreover, 
though  not  identical  with  these  motions  of 
the  planets,  properly  so  called,  the  motions 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  from  tropic  to  tropic 
are  in  a  way  comparable  to  them,  so  far  at 
least,  that  they  might  with  equal  truth  be 
described  as  Kiv?/o-ei?  Kcn-a  7rAaros,  or  as- 
cribed to  a  range  of  freedom  on  either  side 
of  a  theoretic  orbit.  And  if  we  interpolate 
in  our  list  of  angles  the  angle  of  the 
ecliptic  (viz.  230  28',  or  rather,  as  Dr.  Cope- 
land  has  suggested  to  me,  280  45',  which 
was  approximately  the  angle  of  the  ecliptic 
in  the  time  of  Eudoxus)  for  the  Sun,  which, 
in  the  cr^aipoiroua  of  Eudoxus,  is  the  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  Sun's  second  sphere 
makes  with  that  of  his  first,  and  for  the 


Moon  an  angle  which,  as  Eudoxus  tells  us, 
is  in  her  case  slightly  greater  (in  fact  about 
50  more),  we  actually  have  the  whole  seven 
planetary  bodies  ranging  themselves  in  the 
precise  order  of  Plato's  description.  And 
these  seven  planets  can  be  arranged  in 
some  five  thousand  different  ways  ! 

If  the  foregoing  description  be  intelligible, 
it  will  have  been  realised  that  so  far  as  our 
account  has  gone  (for  the  case  of  the  Moon 
has  not  been  directly  considered),  the 
whorls  are  not  identical  in  kind,  though 
closely  analogous  one  to  another.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sun,  the  '  whorl '  over  which  its 
motions  range  is  the  intertropic  zone  on 
either  side  of  the  cosmical  equator,  formed 
by  the  projection  on  the  first  sphere  of  the 
equator  of  the  second.  In  the  case  of  each 
planet  the  analogous  'whorl,'  or  zone  within 
which  its  proper  motions  range,  is  the 
space  on  either  side  of  the  equator  of  the 
third  sphere,  marked  off  by  the  projection 
upon  that  sphere  of  the  equator  of  the 
fourth  ;  and  while  it  follows  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  planetary  obliquities  that  the 
whorls  of  the  several  planets  differ  one  from 
another  in  breadth,  it  also  follows  from  the 
construction  of  the  whole  system  that  the 
planetary  whorls  are  set  in  varying  and 
rotating  planes,  which  are  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  cosmical  ecliptic. 

Nor  need  we  flinch,  if  we  admit  so  much, 
from  including  in  our  list  the  fixed  stars 
also.  The  '  zone '  which  they  cover  is  the 
entire  surface  of.  the  sphere,  a  zone  of 
1800;  or  perhaps,  since  the  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  the  southern  polar  stars,  which 
were  perpetually  invisible  to  them,  it  would 
be  more  reasonable  to  assume  a  zone  or 
•  whorl '  of  some  300  less.  As  our  final  result 
we  then  arrange  our  eight  whorls,  with 
their  respective  breadths,  as  follows,  pre- 
cisely in  the  Platonic  order  : 


1.  The  Fixed  Stars  .. 

.   i5o°-i8o°. 

2.  Venus 

920. 

3.  Mars 

68°. 

4.  The  Moon 

57°. 

5.  The  Sun     ... 

47°. 

6.   Mercury     ... 

46°. 

7.  Jupiter        

260. 

8.  Saturn 

12°. 

And    there    are    forty    thousand   ways 
which  these  eight  can  be  arranged  ! 
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The  improbability  of  a  merely  accidental 
agreement  inclines  me  strongly  to  believe 
that  this  coincidence  is  not  an  empty  one, 
but  one  which  throws  a  great  light  on 
Plato's  meaning.  A  chief  source  of  ob- 
scurity in  the  whole  passage  is  the  simple 
circumstance  that  Plato  does  not  tell  us 
many  things  that  he  must  have  known. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Plato  never  supposed  that  a  single  sphere 
could  account  for  the  complicated  motions 
of  each  planet.  He  omitted,  I  take  it, 
from  his  description  all  those  spheres,  the 
<r<f)aipaL  at  avaorrpoi,  which  merely  bore 
other  and  dependent  spheres,  but  which 
themselves  bore  no  heavenly  body  :  even 
to  the  vision  of  the  Spirits,  these  spheres 
were  invisible.  He  suppresses  all  those 
portions  of  the  spheres  into  which  the 
planetary  orbits  never  range,  and  by  this 
suppression  was  led  to  his  metaphor  of 
the  '  whorls.' 

He  draws  for  us  not  that  which  the  eye 
sees,  but  a  fairy  vision  of  what  insight 
discerns,  the  d\r)divd  TroiKiXpara,  the  dXi)d?j 
<rX'}/>iaTtt  of  the  celestial  fabric.  'Eo-ri  tis 
kcu  ovpavbs  irapd  tvv  alcrdijTov  ovpavov.  It 
is  this  transcendental  heaven  that  is 
brought  down  to  our  comprehension  under 
the  elusive  guise  of  homely  allegory :  tq 
7T€pl  tot  ovpavov  TToiKiXia  7rapa8eiypao'i  XPV°~~ 
rkov  tTjs    7rpo$    eKelva   /Aa6ty(reojs    eVe/<a    (Rep. 

529  D). 

We  cannot  wholly  elucidate  what  Plato 
purposely  left  obscure  ;  we  cannot  recon- 
struct his  system  of  the  spheres  as  we  can 
those  of  Eudoxus  or  Callippus  (for  the 
reconstruction  of  which  the  material  re- 
quisites are  expressly  and  carefully  sup- 
plied), except  in  so  far  as  we  are  justified 
in  illustrating  the  master's  words  by  help 
of  the  pupil's.  But  reading  Plato's  riddle 
in  the  light  of  Eudoxus'  facts,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  we  have  before  us  two 
settings  of  the  same  story,  nor  fail  to  see 
veiled  in  poetic  language  the  best  technical 
knowledge  of  the  age. 

My  friend  Professor  Burnet  has  given 
me  a  note  upon  Timaeus,  40  C,  suggesting 
that  it  of  itself  proves  Plato  to  have  been 
interested  in  the  very  problem  that  we  are 
discussing.  On  the  tu$  twv  kvkXmv  7t/jos- 
€avToi"»  tTravuKVKk-ijo-cis  kcu  irpo)(U)pi)o'tfi  (sic), 
Proclus  (so  Professor  Burnet  tells  me)  says: 


tovs  7rpo7rootcr/xoi's  8rjXol  kcu  v7ro7ro8io-p.ov<s. 
The  reading  rrpox^p-qo-eis  is  not  only  that 
of  '  pr.  6 '  (Vat.  225),  but  that  of  Proclus 
(in  Tim.  2S5  D),  Chalcidius  (progressus 
item,  ad  praecedentia  pvofectionem),  and  Cicero 
(quaeque  antecessiones  evenianf).  What  are 
the  kirava.KVK\i)o-ei<;  thus  contrasted  with  the 
TrpoxupijcreLs,  save  the  '  retrogradations  '  in 
the  orbital  course  of  the  planet.  And 
again,  may  we  not  suspect  a  reference  to 
Eudoxus  himself  in  this  very  section  of 
the  Timaeus?  Compare  40  D  to  Xkye.iv 
avev  cV  o^ews  tovtojv  av  tgjv  pup,r)p.aTwv  (sic 
legendum  ex  Proclo)  p-draios  av  eftj  ttovos 
with  Plut.  Quaest.  Conv.  718  F  8th  kcu 
HXdnov  avros  ep.ep,\paTO  tois  irepX  JZv8o£ov 
kcu  'Apxvrav  kcu  ISlevaixpov  els  opycuuKus 
kcu  p,i]xaviKu.s  Karao-Kevas  rbv  tou  o-T€peov 
Si7rAao-tacr/xov  aTrdye.LV  tTUXeipovvTas. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Plato's  words.  The  chief 
difficulties  here  are,  firstly,  to  realise  the 
shape  and  relative  positions  of  the  several 
o-(f>6v8vX.otl  and,  secondly,  to  conceive  what 
is  precisely  meant  by  the  xet'^7/>  or  '  lips.' 
Now,  as  to  the  shape  of  the  o-(f>6v8v\os,  we 
are  plainly  told  that  it  is  that  of  a  common 
spindle  -  whorl ;  and  a  spindle  -  whorl  is 
simply  a  heavy  ball  or  disc,  through  which 
the  spindle  passes,  fitting  closely.  Further- 
more, these  whorls  are,  in  our  parable, 
slipped  one  within  another,  each  being 
hollowed  and  scooped  out  to  fit  that  which 
comes  within,  just  '  as  one  cask  might 
contain  another  cask  ' ;  that  is  to  say, 
each  is  not,  like  an  ordinary  finger-ring, 
of  spherical  surface  without  and  cylin- 
drical within,  as  a  common  spindle-whorl 
would  be,  but  is  so  hollowed  and  scooped 
out  within  as  to  present  a  spheroidal 
surface  on  both  sides,  convex  outwardly 
and  concave  inwardly,  and  thus  the  several 
rings  fit  as  closely  together  as  would  com- 
plete concentric  spheres.  Perhaps  a  still 
simpler  method  of  description  would  be  to 
suppose  that  we  take  a  system  of  concen- 
tric spheres  and  out  of  it  slice  a  thick 
equatorial  section ;  but  having  done  so, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  keep  the  resulting 
whorls  or  rings  all  in  the  same  plane.  I 
can  find  absolutely  no  reason,  in  the  words 
or  meaning  of  the  Greek,  for  supposing, 
as  some  commentators  have  done,  that  the 
whorls  were  '  concentric  hemispheres.' 
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The  one  difficulty  which  remains  is  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  to.  xe^rh 
and  to  interpret  the  phrase  kvkXovs  dviodev 
to  xet'^-?7  4>aivovTa<; :  and  here  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  words  stand  as  a 
stumbling-block  in  our  way  only  so  long 
as  we  try  to  associate  them  with  the 
metaphor  of  the  icdSoi,  or  casks,  which 
metaphor,  as  I  take  it,  has  by  now  served 
its  turn  and  been  left  behind.  On  this 
assumption  the  literal  translation  of  the 
clause  is  easy  and  satisfactory,  '  shewing 
their  rims  [when  you  look  at  them]  from 
above  as  circles  or  hoops.'  We  need 
hardly  pause  long  over  avwdev.  I  see 
nothing  in  this  passage  to  hinder  us 
from  giving  the  word  its  simple  meaning 
of  '  from  above,'  though  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  to  refer  to  any  one  particular 
point  of  view  from  which  all  the  whorls 
may  be  simultaneously  regarded.  A 
spinning-whorl,  or  crrpo<£aAos,  is  either  a 
perforated  bead  or  a  broad,  flat,  perforated 
disc,  but  not  precisely  what  we  think  of 
as  a  ring,  or  hoop,  or  circle  ;  and  what 
Plato  wants  to  make  clear  to  us  is  that 
each  whorl  is  so  scooped  and  hollowed  out 
that  not  only  may  one  whorl  slip  within 
another,  but  that  furthermore  each  is 
reduced  to  nothing  but  a  circular  hoop  or 
ring.  In  the  cr<£cupo7roua  of  the  technical 
astronomer  the  crystal  spheres  are  mathe- 
matical conceptions,  and  are  destitute  of 
thickness  ;  so  also  are  those  portions  of 
them  which  remain  as  the  '  rims  of  the 
whorls '  in  Plato's  more  artistic  allegory. 
Viewed  from  above,  they  are  simple  circles; 
viewed  from  the  side,  they  are  belts  of 
varying  breadth. 

It  remains  to  us  to  consider  the  com- 
ments of  Proclus  on  our  text,  and  the 
alternative  reading  to  which  he  makes 
allusion :  8lttij  8'  &rrlv  ■'/  ypacp^  tv)s  ravra 
to.  ftaOi]  Siopi^oiVys  Xzgeios.  ko.I  •/;  plv  irpo- 
Tepa  Ko.1  d.pxaio-zpu  rot-j  ptykdzcriv  dxoXovdel 
Ttjjv  ko.6'  iKaa-Tijv  a^alpav  dcrTepwv,  tt}s  pel' 
/zei^ova  —epiexovcn]1;  pei(ov  70  fidOos  Xeyovcra, 
7-17S  8e  eAao-crova  eAacrcrov.  otov  tiera  tov 
e^wTciTtu  o-$ov8vAov,  6's  ecrTiv  6   t?/s   a— Aavovs 

ptTO.      TOVTOV       8'      OVV      TOV      d~ AaV'17       KVKA.OV 

Tr\a.TVTO.TOV    6'vra — tov    tov     "/yAaxaTov    o"(/>ov- 

8v\0V     TWV     AoiTTWV      efJOOp.Ol'      WTO.     TOJ      ~  X.6.TSI 

8ia(f>epeiv  —  e—eiTa  <tov>>  tov  creA?/via/vov  — 

KCU     C7TI     TOVTW     TOV    TyS    ' Acjipo8LTr)S  KO.1     tVt 


TOVTW      TOV     TOV    'Ape'lKOV KOU     i~l     TOVTW     TOV 

TOV        AttOV       O-^OvSvAoV,       KCU       l^7?S        TOV        TOV 

Kpovtov^  ko.1  TeAevTatov  ei'vat  tov  tov  'Ep/>tat- 
kov.  ko.1  a7rAws  KO.TO.  to.  peykdi]  twv  dcrTepiav 
ku.1  tov  cr^ovSvAov  e^et  to  -Acitos'  ■>}  8e 
8zvTepa  kcu  vecuTepa,  KpaTOvo~a  8e  kv  toi? 
K€K(jj\a<rpevoL<;  {KiKoXo.o-pkvois,  Cj.  Pitra) 
dvTiypdcjiOis      p.eTa      tov     e^WTOtTOj     cr<^ov8vAov 

k.t.A.  (Kroll  II.  218,  1  ff.). 

Here  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
word  xe^os>  which  has  proved  so  per: 
plexing,  does  not  occur  in  this  passage  at 
all,  nor  yet  in  either  of  the  other  passages 
in  which  Proclus  deals  with  the  point  at 
issue.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  def- 
initely of  the  breadth  of  the  whorls  them- 
selves, and  by  so  doing  strengthens  in  my 
mind  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  already 
come  that  the  two  phrases  are  tantamount 
to  the  same  thing.  As  to  the  serial  order 
to  which  Proclus  introduces  us  as  an  older 
reading  of  the  text  or  an  older  version  of 
the  fable,  it  merely  gives  us,  under  the 
guise  of  magnitudes,  the  relative  bright- 
ness of  the  planets.  It  offers  us  an  ele- 
mentary truism  where  the  received  text 
enshrines  a  recondite  and  esoteric  truth. 

Those,  says  Proclus,  who  accepted  the 
newer  version  (that,  namely,  to  which  we 
adhere),  efikexfav  eh  to.  d—6y€La  ko.1  irepiycia 
KivjpaTa.  This  is  not  strictly  true — at 
least,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  use  the  terms.  But  at 
least  the  statement  shows  that  Proclus 
was  aware  that  what  he  called  the  later 
reading  did  mean  something,  and  that  its 
meaning  had  something  to  do  with  to-and- 
fro  motions  of  the  planets. 

While  writing  on  this  subject,  I  should 
like  to  add  that  the  very  ancient  decorative 


pattern i  rz_J  iz__i  £=Ll  r__ 


appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  archaic  representation  of  a  planet's 
apparent  course,  a  series  of  simplified  hip- 
popedes ;  it  is,  indeed,  intermediate  between 
the  typical  hippopede  of  Saturn  or  of 
Jupiter  and  the  open  one  of  Mercury,  and 
is  precisely  such  a  figure  as  would  be 
devised  and  used  to  represent  the  retro- 
gressional  course  of  a  planet  prior  to  its 
more  perfect  representation  by  means  of 
the  hippopede  itself. 

D'Akcy  W.  Thompson. 
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<eQ2   AX'  AND  «"0nfl2"AN'  IN  THE  TRAGEDIANS. 


§  1 .  Both  ws  av  and  o-ws  aV  are  frequently 
used  as  final  particles  by  the  tragic  poets, 
though  rare  in  Attic  prose.  The  former,  or 
its  equivalent  ws  kc,  had  been  used  by 
Homer,  but  oVojs  av  seems  to  be  an  innova- 
tion introduced  by  Aeschylus. 

§  2.  In  many  cases  u>s,  ws  dv  and  oVus, 
ottws  av  seem  to  be  interchangeable ;  but  an 
examination  of  all  the  final  sentences  in  the 
tragedians  shows  that  there  are  definite 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  particles 
with  oil-. 

§  3  (i.).  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  a  priori 
why  u»s  av  and  oVcos  av  should  not  have  been 
used  with  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  to 
express  a  purpose  incapable  of  fulfilment 
referring  to  the  past  and  present,  but  they 
are  not  so  used ;  whereas  ws  and  oVw?  without 
av  and  'iva  (which  is  never  followed  by  av 
in  final  sentences)  are  regularly  so  used. 
With  the  exception  of  two  passages  (infra, 
§  4)  where  the  optative  occurs,  it  is  always 
the  subjunctive  that  follows  these  particles 
in  connection  with  av,  so  that  they  always, 
except  in  these  two  cases,  refer  to  a  time 
which  is  future  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  speaker. 

(ii.)  Even  with  reference  to  the  future 
they  are  not  used  with  quite  the  same  free- 
dom as  10$,  and  o-w?  without  av. 

Their  uses  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(a)  After  a  direct  imperative  or  a  horta- 
tive subjunctive  : 

nadeipgar'   avrbv   linriKais  xreAas 
<f>a.Tvat<Tiv,  d>$  av  <tkotiov  e'uropa   KV€<£as. 
Eur.  Bacchae,  510. 

Icrdi  arav  to  Spwpevov, 
u-ojs  av   ei'Sws  1) fj.lv   dyyei'Aj/s  a-a<j>ij. 

Soph.  Elect ya,  41. 

iTTei)(ii)fi€V,  u>s  av   kv   TTvpa   U(i)fL€V   venpov. 

Eur.  Ale.  740. 

Other  instances  are : — with  ws  av :  Aeschy- 
lus, Prom.  654,  Supp.  493,  Ag.  611,  Cho.  20 
and  987  ;  Sophocles,  Phil.  826,  El.  1496  ; 
Euripides,  Hipp.  1314,  Hel.  1182  and  141 1, 
Andy.  715,  Here.  Fur.  725,  Bacch.  356,  Pro. 
85,  Phoen.  92,  I  ph.  Aul.  617,  Or.  1099, 
Cycl.  155. 

With  6'-ws  av :  Aeschylus,  Supp.  232, 
Prom.  -24,  Cho.  579,  Eum.  1030  ;  Sophocles, 


0.  C.  575 ;  Euripides,  Rhes.  878,  Med.  939, 
Ale.  779,  Hel.  742. 

(b)  After  a  phrase  equivalent  in  sense  to 
a  command  or  request : 

dp'   av  tis  avno   ~op,7rbs   i£  vpwv  p.6Xoi, 
ius  av  irpoa-apKwv  (rpixpa   xepSavy  p.zya  ; 

Soph.  0.  C.  70. 

Tt5   eftr'   dSe\<f>w  rovSe  o">]pavwv   kpio 
irapovd',   6'ttws  av  rovpov   ao"(£aAojs   ^Xll- 

Eur.  Hel.  892. 

So  with  Aeyots  av,  Aesch.  Supp.  928. 
See  also  Eur.  /.  T.  1024,  infra,  §  4  (2). 

(c)  After  an  indirect  command  or  an 
obligation  expressed  by  XPV>  ^€'>  or  some 
word  of  kindred  meaning  : 

ai'Sw   Aoyayois  p^Ker'   dp^ovcrav  <pX6ya 
kv   XeP<TL  cw^etv   .    .    . 
ok   av   .    .    .    crreWtopzda. 

Eur.  "l  ro.  1260. 

at'i'w   Se   K/0WT61V   TacrSe  o-uv&jKas   e/i.as. 
<os  dv   .    .    .    XycpOiocn. 

Aesch.  Cho.  555. 

criyaV   ap?yyet   /cai  paOelv   decrpovs  kpovs 
.    .    .   oiruji   av   ev   KaTuyviiMrdy   Slkij. 

Eum.  571. 
.    .    .   Set  oovvai  StKip/ 
oj5   uv  8i8ax@i]- 

Prom.  10. 

Cf.  also  Eur.  Cyc.  634,  Or.  1562,  Rhes. 
72,  Hipp.  no. 

(i)  After  a  main  verb  which  expresses 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  (e.g. 
frequently  the  first  person  of  the  future 
indicative),  to  denote  the  purpose  of  the 
intended  action  : 

dAA'  elp',   oVojs  av  p)   Karapy(jjp.€V   \kpa. 
Eur.  Phoen.  753. 

£vv  aol  (TTpaTeveiv  yrjv  e7r'  'Apyeiwv  6  e  A  w , 
(Ls  av  pddwcriv  kv  /xepei  Trd<rx<uv   /caKws. 

i?fos.  471. 

WS    til'    Kat    err    KOIVOJVJ/S  Tt'^^S, 
o"tuo"a>   ere. 

//>/*.  Taur.  1067. 

So  also  Aesch.  Supp.    518,  Soph.    P 
129,  Aj.  655;  Eurip.  //#/>.  286,  Ion.  76. 

Another  instance  which  really  belo  ngs  to 
this  class  is  Eur.  Bacch.  1238  : 

<f)€pio  8'   kv  10  Xkvaicriv,   ws  opas,   Tade 
X.a/3ov(ra  Tapurrela,  crotcri  7r  /ab?  So/xois 
ws  av    Kpepaady, 
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where  <\>'tpu,  though  merely  a  statement 
describing  present  conditions,  may  be 
thought  to  imply  the  speaker's  intention,  '  I 
mean  to  carry  it  home.' 

(e)  In  parenthesis  in  elliptical  sentences 
where  the  main  verb  is  to  be  understood 
from  the  context : 


cos   ovv   av   elSTjT 


ei[j.i   kal  crwtrto   7roAiv. 
Eur.  Phoen.  997. 


eyw  8'   ov  \xq   7tot€ 
Tap',    ws  av   etVco   fir)   to.  ct',    (K(f>yjvo)   kolko.. 
Soph.  0.  T.  328. 

So  Aeschylus,  Cho.  1021  ;  Euripides,  Rhes. 
420,  Hel.  1622,  Andr.  1254,  Or.  534,  Iph. 
Aul.  1426. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  iva  is  similarly 
used  in  parenthesis,  e.g.  : 

epoi  8',  IV   el8ijs,   out'   ep?)v   Sokcis   X®-PiV 
out'   ovv  'A^attov  civSp'   aVoKTeiVai   £evov. 
aAA'   ws  e'x???  T0V   XPV(T°V  *v   86fioiarL  vols. 
Eur.  ii>c.  1243. 

§  4.  The  above  headings  include,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  instances  in  the  tragic  poets 
except  two  : 

(1)  Aesch.  Ag.  364 — 

Aia   tol  ^eviov  peyav   al8ovfiai 
tov  TaSe  irpa^avT*   en*   'AAe£av6pa), 
TetvavTtx  7raAai  to£ov  ottos  av 
yMTjre  tt/)0   Kaipov  p-'f]Oy   virep   axrrpiov 
)8eAos   rfXidtov   (TKq\j/ei€V. 

where  the  probable  explanation  is  that  we 
have  a  sort  of  quotation  from  the  thought 
of  Zeus — 

TCl'W     TO     TO^OV    O7TC0S     (XV     .     .     .     (TK'/jxplJ, 

and  (2)  the  difficult  passage,  7.7\  1026-1028 — 

OP.    ti   5'   ei  pe  vaw  TtoSe   Kpv\p€ia<s  Xddpa ; 
I^.    a>s   6\)   o-kotos  Aa/3dvT£S  €K<r<rtdeip.ev  av ; 


OP.    kA£7ttwv    yap    >;    vi>£,  tv}s  6'    dAr/foias  to 

</>U>S. 

HereMarkland,  Kirchoff,andNauck  bracket 
lines  1027,  1028.  If  they  are  retained,  we 
may  say  that  the  optative  e/co-wfoipev  is  due 
to  assimilation ;  and  ti  8'  d  .  .  .  Kpvipeias 
may  be  classed  as  an  imperative,  along 
with  the  instances  in  (b)  above. 

Or  perhaps  the  sentence  is  not  final :  ws 
may  have  the  meaning  '  since.'  •  You  ask 
this,  since,  in  your  opinion,  we  should  be 
saved  by  the  help  of  darkness  ?' 

§  5.  From  this  classification  we  may  state 
the  following  rules : 

(i.)  '12s  av  and  6'ttws  av  may  be  used  where 
the  main  verb  is  in  the  first  person  of  the 
indicative,  whether  an  actual  future  or  a 
form  implying  futurity  of  action,  as  deXw  in 
Rhes.  loc.  cit.  §  3  (d)  supra,  or  in  the  impera- 
tive (first,  second,  or  third  person),  or  when 
it  is  a  virtual  or  an  indirect  imperative. 

(ii.)  They  are  not  used  (but  see  §  4, 
(1)  supra)  where  the  main  verb  is  in  the  past. 

(iii.)  They  are  not  used  in  dependence 
on  a  verb  in  the  second  or  third  person  ex- 
pressing the  speaker's  observation  of  facts. 
Thus  in  the  passage  from  the  Hecuba,  quoted 
in  §  3  (e)  supra,  we  have  u>s  e'x?/sJ  not  ws  av 
e'x^s,  after  6Weis   aVoKTetvai. 

(iv.)  They  are  followed,  except  in  one 
peculiar  and  one  doubtful  instance  (§  4 
supra),  by  the  subjunctive,  never  by  past 
tenses  of  the  indicative  (§  3  (i.)  supra). 

Thus  we  may  state  in  conclusion  that 
their  proper  use  is  to  express  a  purpose  of  the 
speaker  which  is  capable  of  fulfilment  in  the 
future.  J.  F.  Dobson. 

The  University,  Manchester. 


NOTES 


ARISTOTLE  NIC.  ETH.  IV.  3.   15. 

oi'Saptos    t     dv    dppd^oi    p.eya\otpv\(o    <pex'yeiv 
TrapatxeicravTi,  ov8'   d8t/c€tv. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Classical 
Review  Mr.  Maclnnes  brings  evidence, 
which  he  thinks  should  be  decisive,  to 
show  that  favyeiv  irapao-eLo-avTi  here  means 
'to  be  a  defendant  in  a  prosecution  for 
blackmailing.'    But  in  spite  of  his  interest- 


ing advocacy  it  must  be  doubted  whether 
he  will  carry  any  conviction.  One  of  his 
principal  arguments  is  that  '  three  of  the 
Hellenes  who  approached  the  excellence 
of  the  weyaAdi/'uxos  were  accused  of  extort- 
ing money,'  and  he  supposes  they  were 
rightly  accused.  But  as  he  believes  Aris- 
totle here  to  say  that  the  peyaAd^i-xos 
would  never  act  in  such  a  manner,  this 
is    a    curious    piece    of    reasoning.       Mr. 
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Maclnnes  seems  hardly  aware  of  the 
difficulty,  for  he  does  not,  for  instance, 
explain  the  relevance  of  the  historical  in- 
stances by  suggesting  Aristotle  meant  to 
covertly  controvert  the  opinion  that  these 
men  were  p.cya\6\pvxoi.  Again,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  no  instance  can  be 
found  of  7rupao-eiW  with  the  new  meaning 
proposed,  the  ordinary  meaning  is  con- 
firmed by  the  well-known  instances  from 
Aristotle's  own  writings  which  Mr.  Mac- 
lnnes has  not  overlooked.  And  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  well-known  parallel 
place  from  Theophrastus'  Characters,  3 
(not  4)  fin.,  which  Mr.  Maclnnes  cites 
also,  will  be  held  enough  to  confirm  the 
usual  rendering,  even  if  it  were  doubted 
whether  Theophrastus  wrote  the  passage 
himself: 

TrapacreicravTa  81]  Sel  tous  TOiovrois  tcuv 
ixvdpwTrwu  kgu  Siapd/xevov  a.7raX.\a.TT€ar0at  oo"Tis 
u7ri'/D£Tos  /3ov\tTai  eiVai. 

Casaubon's  interpretation  of  this 
(whether  </)eryeiv  be  added  or  not  after 
avdpuyirwv)  seems  clearly  right,  for  a  man 
is  represented  as  running  away  in  all  haste 
to  avoid  infection.  Mr.  Maclnnes  sub- 
stitutes a  tame,  and,  as  one  must  venture 
to  think,  altogether  unconvincing  interpre- 
tation. 

The  Aristotelian  passage  with  the  usual 
meaning  for  irapaado-avTi  would  give  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
ptyaX6\pv\o'i  and  a  graphic  touch  which 
one  would  be  very  sorry  to  lose.  The 
point  —  perhaps  not  sufficiently  brought 
out  by  commentators  —  is  not  that  the 
/ieyaAoi/'i'xos  would  not  retreat,  but  that,  if 
he  had  to  do  it,  he  would  retreat  as  became 
a  man  of  dignified  courage  (cf.  to  eV  l/coor^ 
dptTy  pkya  which  just  precedes).  Aristotle 
is  thinking  doubtless  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  disorderly  sauve  qui  pent  and  the 
dignified  retreat  of  the  proud  veterans  who 
keep  their  ranks  and  face  about  from  time 
to  time  to  beat  off  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Maclnnes  assumes  that  the  ordi- 
nary rendering  of  Trapuo-ito-uvTi  makes  </>£i'yw 
here  simply  equivalent  to  6ku>,  but  I  trust 
the  above  explanation  of  the  passage  will 
satisfy  him  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.     If  any  commentary  really  gives  such 


a  sense  to  c/^iryw,  I  should  entirely  agree 
with  this  part  of  Mr.  Maclnnes'  criticism 
of  it. 

His  objection  to  the  conjunction  of  the 
aorist  participle  with  a  principal  verb  of 
different  tense,  but  of  contemporaneous 
action,  seems  to  show  insufficient  con- 
sideration of  what  the  grammarians  say 
about  this  idiom. 

J.  Cook  Wilson. 

New  College,  Oxford. 


^YXPOS,  FRIGIDUS 

Timaeus  (Cic.  n.  d.  ii.  §  69)  and  Hegesias 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  3,  §  3)  account  for  the 
burning  of  the  Ephesian  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  birth  by 
the  absence  of  the  lady  of  the  temple :  '  she 
was  on  a  journey,'  as  Elijah  said  to  the 
worshippers  of  Baal ;  the  birth  of  a  new 
divinity  called  for  her  services  (as  Ilithyia, 
Lucina)  in  Macedonia.  The  conceit,  says 
Plutarch,  was  frigid  enough  to  quench  the 
conflagration  (w  ye  'Hyrjo-ias  €7ri7re<£wv?/K€v 
e-m(f)(i)Vi]pa  KaTacr/^ecrat  tIjv  irvpKa'iav  exeivrfV 
V7rb  ipi'xpias  8vvdp.€vov). 

By  a  like  pun  Martial  (iii.  25)  ascribes 
to  the  '  frigidity '  of  a  rhetorician  the 
chilling  a  hot  bath  : 

Si  temperari  balneum  cupis  feruens, 
Faustine,  quod  uix  Iulianus  intraret, 
Roga,  lauetur,  rhetorem  Sabineium. 
Neronianas  hie  refrigerat  thermas. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


ADJECTIVES  IN  -ICIUS. 

Richard  Shilleto  used  to  rebuke  the 
vacillation  of  lexicons  in  regard  to  words 
ending  in  -icius,1  both  as  to  prosody  and 

1  Mcretriciits,  nutricius,  obstctricius,  etc.,  do  not 
belong  to  this  class.  Their  termination  is  di- 
syllabic, -ius,  the  -ic  forming  a  part  of  the  stem. 
This  must  be  remembered  when  we  turn  to  the 
list  in  Gradenwitz  Latcrculi  UOCum  Latinarian, 
Leipzig,  Hirzel,  1904,  pp.  486,  col.  4-488,  col.  1). 
We  have  long  waited  for  a  Latin  companion  to 
the  dictionaries  of  Greek  terminations  by  Hooge- 
veen  and  Pape. 
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orthography.  Priscian  himself,  I  am  sorry 
to  report,  '  broke  Priscian's  head  '  in  laying 
down  the  law  about  the  quantity  of  the 
antepenultimate.  He  classes  (inst.  IV.  31, 
vol.  II.  p.  135  19  Hertz)  aduecticius,  com- 
mendaticius,  Fabricius,  pigneraticius,  patricius, 
aedilicius,  gentilicius,  as  alike  making  the 
antepenultimate  short ;  whereas  it  is  long 
in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  his 
examples.  Gerard  John  Vossius  (de  arte 
grammatica  II.  23,  ed.  Foertsch,  Halle, 
1833,  p.  200)  shows  from  Martial  (supposi- 
tions) and  Plautus  (cmissicius,  protect icuis, 
conducticius)  that  derivatives  from  participles 
end  in  a  dactyl,  while  the  usage  of  poets 
proves  that  Fabricius,  tribunicius,  patricius, 
shorten  the  antepenultimate.  He  supposes 
that  nouicius  is  an  exception  among  deriva- 
tives from  nouns.     But  nouicius  does  not 


stand  alone  ;  inulticius  and  cacsicius?1  follow 
the  same  law,  and  so  no  doubt  does  aegro- 
ticius,  though  no  poet  happens  to  use  it. 
Vossius  should  have  classed  nouns  adjec- 
tive with  participle.  The  orthography  of 
the  whole  class  is  undoubted  ;  yet  Freund, 
Riddle- White,  and  Lewis- Short  throughout 
give  an  option  between  -itius  and  -ictus,  and 
all  three  give  caesitius  (sic)  as  the  normal 
quantity  and  spelling.  Yet  writers  or 
education  earnestly  warn  us  against  placing . 
erroneous  forms  before  our  pupils'  eyes.  ■ 
Lindley  Murray  is  deservedly  blamed  for 
printing  grammatical  blunders  to  be  cor- 
rected by  learners. 

Johx  E.  B.  Mayor. 

1  Cacsicius  is  long  in  Plautus  (the  only  known 
example),  but  its  meaning  and  derivation  is 
unknown. 


REVIEWS 

THE  HUMANISTS  IN  EDUCATION. 


Studies  in  Education  during  the  Age  of  the 
Renaissance,  1400-1600.  By  William 
Harrisox  Woodward.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1906. 

Vittorino  da  Feltve  and  other  Humanist  Edu- 
cators. By  the  same.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1905. 

The  characteristic  of  all  writers  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  of  most  writers  on  the 
Renaissance,  which  most  forcibly  strikes 
the  modern  reader,  is  the  exaggeration  of 
the  novelty  and  the  worth  of  the  work  of 
the  Renaissance.  To  read  their  comments 
on  the  literary  attainments  and  the  in- 
tellectual  achievements  of  the  generations 
before  the  Renaissance,  one  would  suppose 
that  they  were  utter  barbarians,  ignorant 
of  Latin  and  devoid  of  all  interest  in 
learning  and  culture.  Not  least  in  the 
field  of  education  is  this  insolence  to  their 
predecessors  exhibited  by  the  Renaissance 
writers.  Erasmus  wrote  of  Colet's  new 
endowment  of  St.  Paul's  School  as  if  it 
was  an  unheard-of  product  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  theretofore  undiscovered  mine  of 
intellectual  gold  which  Colet  was  the  first 
to    reveal   to   a   purblind   race,   who   had 


either  never  suspected  or  had  wilfully 
neglected  the  treasures  beneath  their  feet. 
Colet  himself  spoke  in  unmeasured  scorn 
of  what  was  taught  in  the  days  before  his 
own.  Though  he  confessed  that  it  passed 
his  wit  to  devise  and  determine  in  par- 
ticular what  should  be  taught  in  his 
'  Newe  Scole  of  Poules,'  he  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  what  apparently  had  been 
taught,  or  what  he  thought  had  been 
taught,  in  the  old  school.  '  All  barbary, 
all  corruption,  all  Latin  adulterate,  which 
ignorant  blind  fools  brought  into  this 
world,  and  with  the  same  hath  distained 
and  poisoned  the  old  Latin  speech  and 
the  very  Roman  tongue  ...  I  say  that 
filthiness  and  all  such  abusion  which  the 
later  blind  world  brought  in,  which  more 
rather  may  be  called  blotterature  than 
literature,  I  utterly  abolish  and  exclude  out 
of  this  school.'  Unfortunately,  the  authors 
he  named  as  embodying  the  very  Roman 
tongue,  Erasmus  himself,  Lactantius  and 
Prudentius,  Sedulius  and  Juvencus,  and 
above  all  Baptista  Mantuanus,  are  such  as 
would  provoke  the  scorn  of  modern  classi- 
cal scholars,  who  would  class  them  as 
emphatically  blotterature  rather  than  litera- 
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ture  and  relegate  them  to  the  same  limbo 
with  the  holy  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  whom 
Colet  speaks  of  in  the  same  terms  as  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero.  The  Renaissance 
writers'  praise  of  themselves  and  contempt 
of  their  predecessors  is  thus  self-condemned 
in  this  classical  example  of  it,  while  the 
modern  scientist  finds  Colet's  narrow  pro- 
gramme, confined  to  two  dead  languages, 
even  more  contemptible  and  full  of  '  blind 
folly'  than  he  found  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Colet,  by  including  in  his  statutes  a  pro- 
vision that  his  Head,  or  High,  master  (for 
the  provision  did  not  extend  to  the  Usher 
or  Surmaster)  should  know  Greek  '  if  such 
a  one  could  be  gotten  '  may  have  advanced 
a  few  inches.  There  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  Greek  was  taught  at  Winchester 
and  Eton  before  this,  while  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  Greek  teacher  at  Oxford, 
Grocyn,  was  a  Wykehamist  and  New 
College  man,  and  the  first  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  Cocks>  was  an 
Etonian  and  Kingsman.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  idol  a  fori  about  the  Renaissance  that 
it  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  Greek. 
The  revival  of  Greek  was  an  effect,  not 
the  cause,  of  the  Renaissance.  We  have 
had  abundant  evidence  from  the  15th 
century  downwards  that  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  does  not  prevent  a  man  from  being 
a  reactionary  pedant  and  as  '  blind '  a 
'  fole  '  as  the  most  '  Trojan  '  of  schoolmen. 

Mr.  Woodward's  two  volumes  show  very 
conclusively  that  the  introduction  of  Greek 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  Renaissance. 
Like  others,  he  hails  Petrarch  as  the 
morning  star  of  the  Renaissance,  but  Pe- 
trarch's star  had  set  a  generation  before 
there  was  a  single  Greek  teacher  in  Italy, 
while  he  himself  had  tried  to  learn  Greek 
and  failed.  The  earliest  of  the  Renaissance 
educators,  whom  Mr.  Woodward  celebrates, 
Vergerius  (though  for  some  unexplained 
reason  he  treats  of  him  after  Vittorino  da 
Feltre,  born  in  1378),  was  born  in  the  year 
of  the  Black  Death,  and  was  a  man  of 
fame  at  50  when  in  1397  he  began  to  learn 
Greek  grammar  with  boys  of  15  under 
Chrysoloras  at  Florence.  Peter  Paul 
Vergerius,  for  whom  Purgatory  would  have 
been    too   good   for   introducing    the    per- 


nicious practice  of  having  two  Christian 
names,  published  his  work  on  a  Liberal 
Education,  '  Dc  ingenuis  moribus,'  in  1404. 
Full  as  it  is  of  platitudes  borrowed  from 
Quintilian  and  Cicero,  it  never  suggests 
that  Greek  is  an  element  of  a  Liberal 
Education.  Indeed,  he  laments  that 
Greek  was  utterly  lost  to  Italy  '  except 
for  one  or  two  who  are  tardily  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  something  from  oblivion.' 
Vittorino  da  Feltre,  who  for  his  school  at 
Mantua,  started  in  1414,  is  the  chief  hero 
of  these  books,  was  likewise  born  and 
bred  and  had  finished  his  education  before 
Greek  was  introduced.  The  first  who 
seems  to  have  advocated  Greek  as  not 
indeed  a  necessary,  but  a  desirable,  part  of 
education  was  Battista  Guarino  in  1459. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Renaissance  itself  is 
a  misleading  phrase.  There  was  no  new 
birth  of  learning  wanted,  because  learning 
had  never  died — in  schools,  at  all  events. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
much  difference  in  subject  or  method 
between  the  schools  of  450  and  those  of 
1850.  The  learning  of  Latin  was  the 
whole  aim  and  end  of  education  in  schools. 
The  authors  read  may  have  differed,  though 
Virgil  from  first  to  last  formed  the  staple 
of  all.  Otherwise  Horace  and  Juvenal 
may  have  given  way  to  Prudentius  and 
Juvencus,  and  Cicero  to  Augustine,  and 
vice  versa.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  latter  were  not  better  stuff  for 
the  schoolboy  than  the  former.  There  is 
more  interest  in  a  poet  who  believes  in 
the  God  about  whom  he  writes  than  in 
Horace's  sceptical  references  in  a  mytho- 
logical and  antiquarian  vein  to  the  dying 
divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  Latin  of  the  Christian  authors 
is  inferior  to  that  of  their  predecessors,  we 
must  ask  what  is  the  standard  of  in- 
feriority. To  all  alike  Latin  was  their 
native  tongue.  Is  English  as  spoken  to- 
day '  inferior  '  to  that  spoken  by  Shake- 
speare or  Chaucer  ?  It  is  certainly  very 
different.  If  the  professional  teachers  of 
English  have  their  way  in  the  schools  we 
may  soon  find  that  Chaucer  and  Gower 
are  the  only  wells  of  English  undefiled,  and 
that  Byron  and  Tennyson  will  be  relegated 
to  some  'iron  age'  of  English  literature, 
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while  Hoccleve  passes  muster  as  being  of 
the  Augustan  or  golden  age.  For  people 
who  wanted  to  know  Latin,  not  to  write 
Latin  verses  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  but  to 
speak  it  or  to  read  the  latest  work  on 
theology  or  tactics  or  geography,  the  Latin 
of  Prudentius  and  Augustine,  or  even  of 
Duns  Scotus,  was  as  good  or  better  than 
the  Latin  of  Horace  or  Cicero. 

The  true  virtue  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Renaissance  is  much  better  expressed  in 
the  term,  which  is  that  usually  applied  by 
Mr.  Woodward,  of  Humanism.     It  is  not 
the  introduction  of  Greek  or  the  imitation 
of  Cicero,  the  preference  for  the  study  of 
grammar    dialectic,    over    the    details    of 
philology  instead  of  the  niceties  of  logic 
which    constitutes    the    Renaissance.       It 
was    the    substitution    of    humanism  for 
divinity,   of  this   world   for   the   next,    as 
the  object  of  living,  and  therefore  of  edu- 
cation, that    differentiated   the   humanists 
from  their  predecessors.     For  a  thousand 
years  the  attention  of   educated  mankind 
had   been   concentrated  on  its  latter  end, 
or  on  what  was  feared  to  follow  it.     Not 
life   but    death   had   been    the    subject  of 
culture.     Not  how  to  prepare  for  life  but 
how  to   prepare    for   death  was   the  sole 
object  of  education.     The  humanists'  pro- 
gress consisted  in  the  adoption  of  Pope's 
dogma,  '  The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is 
man.'     In  preaching  and  practising  Cicero 
in  place  of  Lactantius  Petrarch  substituted 
political  for  theological   study.     His  own 
Ciceronian  Latin,  of  which  he  and  his  age 
were  so  proud,  is  spoken  of  by  Erasmus 
with  almost  the  same  contempt  as  he  spoke 
of   his    predecessors,    or    as   our   scholars 
speak  of  Erasmus.      '  He  wants  full    ac- 
quaintance  with    the    language,    and    his 
whole  diction  shows  the  rudeness  of  the 
preceding  age,'  said  Erasmus.     An  Italian 
writer   quoted   by    Hallam    describes    Pe- 
trarch's   style     still    more    unkindly,    as 
1  scarcely  bearing  the  character  of  Latin- 
ity.'     The   methods  of  the  humanist  edu- 
cators   show  little    difference   from    those 
of  their  predecessors.     Though  the  Roman 
politician    very   much    idealised  is  substi- 
tuted by  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  P.  P.  Ver- 
gerius  for  the  starving  monks  and  ascetic 
unwashed  as  the  ideal,  the  means  of  ap- 


proaching the  ideal  are  not  greatly  al- 
tered. Asceticism  still  sheds  its  baneful 
shade.  Vergerius'  Liberal  Education  lays  it 
down  that  '  dancing  should  be  kept  at 
a  distance  and  the  society  of  women  care- 
fully avoided.'  '  Never  is  it  allowable  to 
eat,  drink,  or  sleep  up  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete satisfaction.' 

.Eneas  Sylvius, afterwards  Pope  Pius II., 
brought  up  himself  in  the  humanist  atmo- 
sphere, advising  the  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  '  On  the  Education  of  Boys ' 
(De  liberorum  educatione)  in  1450,  still 
speaks  in  the  words  of  Wykeham  in  1382 
of  grammar  as  the  doorway  to  all  know- 
ledge. Vittorino  da  Feltre  recommends 
'  old  Donatus,'  as  did  Wykeham,  and  puts 
the  Doctrinale,  the  grammar  in  doggrel 
Latin  verse,  of  Alexander  de  villa  Dei, 
a  Dominican  friar  of  1240,  into  the  hands 
of  Cecilia  Gonzaga,  daughter  of  the  tyrant 
of  Mantua,  at  the  age  of  6.  The  results 
of  humanist  education  in  her  case,  by  the 
way,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  theologians,  as 
the  poor  girl  became  a  nun,  Vittorino  him- 
self aiding  and  abetting,  and  indeed  insti- 
gating her  against  her  parents'  wishes. 
Nicholas  Perotti,  a  pupil  of  Vittorino's, 
first  tried  to  oust  Alexander.  By  him, 
says  Mr.  Woodward,  the  main  lines  of 
grammar,  as  understood  for  centuries  after- 
wards, were  now  for  the  first  time  deter- 
mined. Grammar  is  now  defined  as  '  ars 
recte  loquendi  reeteque  scribendi  scrip- 
torum  et  poetarum  lectionibus  observata,' 
and  as  being  '  initium  et  fundamentum 
omnium  disciplinarum.'  But  surely  he 
cannot  think  that  this  was  any  new  defi- 
nition or  description.  It  is  as  old  as 
Dionysius  Thrax,  c.  166  B.C.,  and  through 
Quintilian,  Donatus,  and  Priscian  de- 
scended to  Alcuin  and  all  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Woodward  also  appears  to  find 
novelty  in  and  to  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  that  was  learnt  by  heart  in  the 
humanist  schools,  which  seems  to  him  to 
point  to  memory  being  '  much  stronger ' 
and  a  far  more  ready  instrument  of  educa- 
tion than  it  is  to-day.  '  Whole  orations  of 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  books  of  Livy  and 
Sallust,  besides  large  portions  of  Virgil  and 
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Homer,  were  recited  with  accuracy  arid 
taste  by  boys  or  girls  of  less  than  14  years 
of  age.'  But  this  was  only  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  continued  until  half  a 
century  ago.  The  present  writer  took  part 
in  the  last  '  standing-up '  at  Winchester  in 
1864.  Though  it  was  then  in  a  state  of 
decadence  and  not  half  the  tasks  were  set 
that  characterised  the  heroic  ages  before, 
yet  one  term's  learning  produced  by  heart 
the  whole  of  the  2nd  Aeneid,  half  a  book  of 
Horace's  Odes  and  a  large  slice  of  Livy. 
«  Taste '  was  certainly  not  required  in  the 
repetition  of  it,  but  '  accuracy '  was,  and  full 
marks  testified  to  that.  The  late  Earl  of 
Selborne  records  how  in  his  day  one  boy 
took  up  the  whole  Aeneid,  and  another, 
who  left  at  16  to  be  killed  in  the  Crimea, 
the  whole  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  as  in  earlier  times,  the 
whole  psalter  was  habitually  required  to 
be  known  by  heart  after  a  year's  learning 
by  the  '  Poor  clerks '  of  Lincoln  and  other 
places.  All  the  services,  except  special 
saints'  day  services,  had  to  be  known  by 
heart,  and  done  without  book.  At  the 
most,  if  there  was  a  change  by  the 
humanist  schoolmasters,  it  was  only  to 
substitute  the  Latin  classics  for  the  Latin 
psalter  as  the  subject  of  repetition.  But 
in  the  scarcity  of  books  not  only  the 
service-books  but  law  and  classics  had 
been  learnt  by  heart  at  the  schools  and 
universities.  The  Disciplina  Scolarium,  long 
attributed  to  Boethius,  though  it  contains 
a  lively  account  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
prescribes  Seneca  and  Statius,  Lucan, 
Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid  to  be  learnt  by 
heart.  Whether  this  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  memory  was  a  good  or  a  bad  thing, 
it  was  certainly  no  new  thing  originating 
with  the  humanists. 

Nor  were  the  pedagogic  works  of  Ver- 
gerius  and  ^Eneas  Sylvius  and  others,  whom 
Mr.  Woodward  has  collected  and  translated 
for  us,  new  in  substance.  They  seem  to  have 
been  largely  based  on  Friar  Vincent  of 
Beauvais'  '  Education  of  the  sons  of  nobles' 
addressed  about  1250  to  Queen  Margaret 
of  France,  wife  of  Louis  IX.,  itself  largely 
borrowed  from  Hugo's  Scholastic  Discipline. 
The  main  difference  consists  in  the  object 


laid  down.  Whereas  the  13th-century  friar 
says  that  '  all  the  studies  of  learners  ought 
to  be  for  theology  that  is  to  tend  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,'  his  15th-century  fol- 
lowers aim  at  moulding  '  the  nature  of  man 
as  a  citizen,  an  active  member  of  the  state.' 
Oddly  enough  both  refer  to  Aristotle  in 
support  of  their  doctrine.  There  appear 
to  be  two  novelties  in  the  means  used  and 
two  only :  one,  that  in  Vincent  and  his 
predecessors  little  or  nothing  is  said  about 
bodily  exercise  and  training,  while  in  the 
humanists  this,  with  its  corollary  of  spacious 
grounds  and  handsome  school  buildings, 
becomes  prominent.  But  it  may  well  be 
that  environment  accounted  for  that  differ- 
ence. The  sons  of  the  King  of  France  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  century  were 
not  likely  to  lack  space  for  hunting  and 
instruction  in  the  art  of  war.  The  children 
of  a  city  tyrant,  the  sovereign  Lord  Mayor 
of  an  Italian  city  in  the  15th  century 
cramped  within  its  walls,  might  well  lack 
the  same  opportunities.  Vittorino's  school, 
or  rather  collection  of  private  pupils,  was 
placed  in  La  Giocosa,  a  converted 
'  pleasure-house '  with  a  large  enclosed 
meadow,  bordered  by  the  river,  exactly 
like  Meads  at  Winchester  or  the  Playing- 
fields  at  Eton.  This  innovation  was 
probably  an  unmixed  good. 

The  other  was  of  doubtful  virtue.  This 
was  the  dead  set  made  by  the  humanists 
at  dialectic  in  the  schools.  Rhetoric  or 
the  art  of  oratory  they  encouraged,  but 
dialectic  or  the  art  of  argument  they  dis- 
couraged. The  reason  apparently  was 
that  dialectic  had  become  indissolubly 
connected  with  theology,  and  had  little  to 
do  with  the  poets  who  formed  the  main 
study  of  the  humanists.  Like  mathe- 
matics it  presented  too  severe  a  study  for 
those  who  found  the  whole  end  of  life, 
literature  and  education  in  'belles  lettres  ' 
and  the  art  of  expression.  Petrarch  had 
inveighed  against  dialectic.  Niccolo  dei 
Niccoli  of  Florence  c.  1430  apparently  sees 
something  peculiarly  English  in  it.  '  What 
is  there  in  dialectic  which  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  sophisms  of  the  British  ? 
what  which  has  not  been  separated  from 
the  true  and  ancient  way  of  disputing  and 
transmuted  into  emptiness  and  trifles  ?'   No 
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doubt  dialectic  had  been  carried  to  excess 
and  converted  into  a  somewhat  solemn 
trifling.  But  the  humanist  educators  were 
one  and  all  Churchmen  and  papalists, 
holders  of  Church  preferments,  possible 
papal  secretaries,  like  Petrarch,  or  Popes 
themselves,  like  .Eneas  Silvius.  This  refer- 
ence to  Britannic  sophisms  savours  of 
dread  of  Wicliffe,  who  was  like  Socrates, 
the  greatest  sophist  of  his  age.  Frightened 
orthodoxy,  jealous  of  the  superior  philo- 
sophical repute  of  Oxford,  played  a  part 
in  this  hostility  to  dialectic.  It  is  at 
least  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  when 
the  school  age  was  being  extended — Vit- 
torino's  pupils  stayed  till  21  —  dialectic, 
which  had  been  too  early  inculcated  on  boys 
of  14,  should  have  been  dropped.  Logic, 
especially  since  the  creation  of  Inductive 
Logic,  is  after  all  a  more  humane  and  human 
study  than  grammar.  Even  the  puerilities 
of  dialectic  were  better  than  the  puerilities 
of  grammar  as  a  preparation  for  the  poli- 
tician and  the  citizen.  The  art  of  argument 
has  more  bearing  on  human  life  than  the 
minutiae  of  the  use  of  enclitics  in  a  twice 
dead  language.  The  banishment  of  logic  was 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  rhetoric 
and  declamation.  The  complete  substitu- 
tion of  written  for  oral  work  in  examina- 


tions and  in  schools  is  one  of  the  fatal 
results  of  the  humanist  reaction  against 
the  excesses  of  the  school-men.  In  our 
schools  and  universities  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  replace  the  loss  by  Debating 
Societies  and  the  like.  But  these  are  a 
poor  substitute,  and  reach  only  a  few. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  re- 
introduction  of  Greek,  most  that  was 
useful  in  which  could  have  been  almost 
as  well  imbibed  from  translations,  is  at 
all  a  make-weight  for  the  loss  of  logic. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  just  when 
logic  was  going  to  be  released  from  the 
thraldom  of  theology  it  was  banished 
altogether  from  the  schools.  Grammar 
under  the  '  humanists '  has  proved,  and  is 
proving,  an  even  more  soul-deadening  in- 
fluence and  greater  kill-love  of  learning 
than  dialectic  under  the  school-men. 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Woodward 
in  his  estimate  of  the  novelty  of,  and  the 
progress  effected  by  the  views  and  practices 
of  the  humanist  educators,  all  interested  in 
the  history  of  education  owe  him  thanks 
for  his  translation  of  some  of  their  treatises 
and  his  clear  exposition  of  their  lives  and 
principles. 

A.  F.  Leach. 

34,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 


THE  SCULPTURES  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 


The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  By  A.  H. 
Smith.  Published  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  London,  1910. 
Folio.     Pp.  70  :  92  plates. 

It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith 
the  editing  of  this  sumptuous  volume,  see- 
ing that  it  was  he  who  compiled  the  volume 
of  the  catalogue  of  sculpture  in  the  British 
Museum  which  included  the  Parthenon 
marbles.  The  two  works  fit  into  one 
another.  In  the  catalogue  is  an  exact 
description  of  all  the  important  figures  and 
fragments,  with  references  to  previous 
works.  In  the  new  publication  Ave  have 
carefully  executed  plates  of  large  size, 
bringing  everything,  including  all  frag- 
ments, before  the  eyes  of  the  student.    But 


the  descriptive  text  is  only  a  summary.  It 
must  be  added  that  for  a  scholarly  account 
of  the  Panathenaea,  for  inscriptions  of 
interest  for  a  study  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
other  learned  apparatus,  we  must  still  use 
Michaelis'  Parthenon,  published  in  1870,  a 
notable  example  of  the  durability  of  really 
sound  and  scholarly  work.  For  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  temple  we  must  still  use 
Mr.  Penrose's  remarkable  book,  with 
the  recent  admirable  little  treatise  of  Mr. 
Lethaby.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  works 
of  Murray  and  D'Ooge,  there  is  still  room 
for  a  book  which  should  place  before 
scholars  in  convenient  form  the  chief 
results  of  Parthenonic  research,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  problems  with  which 
it  is  occupied. 

Somewhat   unfortunately  the   plates   of 
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the  present  volume  were  printed  or  prepared 
before    the    recent    experiments    by    Mr. 
Arthur  Smith  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
pedimental  figures  were  made.     They  are 
pleasing  in  tone,  and  give  the  texture  of 
the  surfaces   satisfactorily.     Yet,  after  all, 
the  illustration  is  not   quite  complete,  as 
there  are  no  adequate  representations  of 
the  metopes  remaining  in  their  place  on  the 
building,  especially  those  of  the  east  and 
west  sides.     On  p.  39  is  an  engraving  of 
metope  vii.   of  the  east  side  from  a  cast 
at   Berlin  :  if  we  compare  this  engraving 
with    that,    vastly    inferior,    of    the    same 
metope  on  the  opposite  page,  we  may  judge 
of  the  need  of  procuring  moulds  or  really 
good  photographs  of  the  metopes  still  in  situ. 
Uthough  these  are  greatly  inferior  in  point 
1  if  preservation  to  the  Centaur  metopes  in 
,he  British  Museum,  they  are  superior  to 
them   in  variety  and    interest    of   subject. 
Of  course  Mr.  Smith  was  not  unaware  of 
ihis  need  :   he  tells  us  in  the  Preface  how 
he   had    planned    to    procure    satisfactory 
photographs,  and  why  the  attempt  failed. 
All  readers  must  share   his   regret  at  the 
failure.    He  has  tried  in  a  measure  to  make 
compensation  for  it  by  publishing  copies  of 
the  drawings  of  the  metopes  of  the  east 
front  made  by  Feodor,  the  draughtsman  of 
Lord  Elgin.     These  had  indeed  been  used 
in  the  Museum  Marbles,  but  not  before  ade- 
quately published.      Certainly  they  were 
well  worth  reproducing,  for  though  in  many 
cases    Feodor's    restorations    are   fanciful, 
they  seem  sometimes  to  have  taken  into 
account   features  which   have   now  disap- 
peared.    And  as  the  Parthenon  was  at  the 
time  surrounded  with  a  scaffolding,  Feodor 
had  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  the 
sculpture.    It  must  be  added  that  his  sense 
<>f  style  is  incomparably  superior  to  that  of 
Carrey. 

We  must  regret  that  in  some  cases  the 
British  Museum  plates  are  made  from  casts 
and  not  from  the  originals.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  plate  which  gives  the 
Poseidon  Apollo  and  Artemis  of  the  east 
frieze.  Here  the  plate  of  the  Brunn  and 
l'.ruckmann  series,  made  from  the  original, 
is  notably  superior. 

In  the  text  are  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs which    give   other   aspects   of   the 


pedimental  figures,  drawings  by  Carrey  and 
others,  and  in  a  few  cases  attempts  at  re- 
storation. They  are  mostly  arranged  by  Mr. 
F.  Anderson.  A  novelty  to  most  students 
will  be  the  attempt  on  p.  68  to  recom- 
pose,  by  the  help  of  fragments  at  Athens, 
the  acroteria  which  once  surmounted  the 
pediments.  This  delightful  piece  of  work 
is  due  to  Dr.  Praschniker  of  the  Austrian 
Archaeological  Institute.  It  seems  curious 
that  the  task  should  not  have  been  at- 
tempted by  some  of  the  many  able  archae- 
ologists and  architects  who  have  stayed  at 
the  British  School. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith's  text  is  written  with  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  an  excellent  judg- 
ment.    If  he  sometimes  disappoints,  it   is 
usually  through  erring  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion  and   reticence.      For  example,   he   is 
very  negative  in  his  description  of  the  scene 
of  the  delivery  of  the  peplos  over  the  east 
door.     We  might  expect  from  one  so  inti- 
mately acquainted    with    the    marbles    an 
explanation  of  the  full-face  position  of  the 
second  of  the  women  carrying  stools  and 
of    the   blank   space   behind    her.       Furt- 
wangler's  theory  in  regard  to  these  details 
may  be  rather  fanciful,  but  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering.     Mr.   Smith  calls  these  women 
maidens ;  but  they  wear  the  dress  of  the 
matron.     And  he  calls  the  man  folding  the 
peplos  the  priest  of  Athena;  but  there  was 
no  such  person  ;  he   must   be   the  archon 
basileus    or    the    priest     of     Erechtheus. 
Again,  when  the  seated  deities  of  the  east 
frieze  are  mentioned,  surely  it  would  have 
been  well  to  compare  the  deities  seated  in 
the   frieze   of  the    Siphnian    (or    Cnidian) 
treasury  at    Delphi,  a   comparison   which 
would  fully  justify  the  assignment  of  the 
name  Artemis  to  the  neighbour  of  Aphro- 
dite.     This  over-briefness  and  avoidance 
of   all    disputed   questions   give   an   air    of 
coldness  to  the  text.    It  is  true  that  to  read 
detailed  archaeological  discussions  in  a  folio 
measuring  22   inches   by   15  would  put  a 
strain  upon  the  patience  if  not  the  temper  of 
most  men.    And  this  suggests  that  in  some 
ways  it  would  have  been  a  better  plan  to 
accompany  the  portfolio  of  plates  with   a 
text  printed  not  in  folio  but  in  octavo.    We 
have  somehow  become  more  indolent  in  our 
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way  of  reading  than  our  predecessors,  and 
quarrel  with  a  work  which  cannot  be  read 
in  an  arm-chair.  And  archaeological  dis- 
cussions which  would  seem  scarcely  adapted 
to  the  dignified  ponderosity  of  a  folio  would 
have  appeared  quite  in  place  on  an  octavo 
page. 

The  text  gives  us  a  summary  brought  up 
to  date  of  the  results  of  the  continued  efforts 
of  English  and  foreign  archaeologists,  of 
keepers  and  masons,  to  add  to  pediment 
metope  and  frieze  fragments  which  have 
drifted  away  from  them  in  the  course  of 
the  long  history  of  damage  and  mutilation 
through  which  the  Parthenon  marbles  have 
passed.  It  is  a  history  which  one  cannot 
read  without  bitter  feeling ;  the  destruction 
has  been  so  wanton  and  senseless.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  parts  of  the  frieze 
which  remained  in  situ  have  greatly  suffered 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Elgin  ;  indeed  he 
was  beyond  doubt  fully  justified  in  rescuing 
these  priceless  possessions  of  the  human 
race  from  Turkish  fanaticism  and  the 
venality  and  indifference  of  the  Athenians 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  is  per- 
haps less  generally  known  that  in  the 
general  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
archaeologists  it  has  now  become  impera- 
tive to  remove  from  the  walls  of  the  Par- 
thenon to  a  museum  much  of  the  sculpture 
which   still   remains    in    place.       Pentelic 


marble  acquires  a  hard  surface  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  ;  but  when  in  the  course 
of  time  this  hard  surface  is  eaten  into,  the 
corrosion  of  what  lies  behind  follows  apace. 
It  is  this  stage  which  has  now  been  reached 
at  Athens.  Some  people  have  talked  about 
restoring  the  Parthenon  Sculptures  to 
Greece  ;  but  since  we  now  know  that  if 
restored  they  could  only  go  to  an  Athenian 
museum,  as  it  would  be  madness  to  reinsert 
them  in  their  original  places,  such  talk  is 
out  of  date. 

It  is  understood  that  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum,  having  done  their 
duty  by  the  Parthenon,  or  at  all  events  by 
its  sculpture,  are  next  going  to  make  a  full 
publication  of  the  Mausoleum.  This  is  a 
work  which,  as  Professor  Amelung  has 
recently  forcibly  pointed  out  in  a  paper  in 
Ansonia,  has  long  been  expected  of  them. 
Sir  C.  Newton's  publication  was  inade- 
quate ;  but  the  recent  papers  of  Mr.  Lethaby 
in  his  Ancient  Buildings  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  Mr.  Densmoor  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology  have  broken 
ground.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Sculpture  :  with  the  help 
of  a  competent  architect  he  may  find  in  the 
Mausoleum  the  key  to  fourth-century  art 
in  Greece. 

P.  Gardner. 

Oxford. 


LE  ROVINE  DEL  PALATINO,  GUIDA  STORICO-ARTISTICA. 


Le  Rovine  del  Palatino,  Gaida  storico-artistica. 
By  D.  Concogni.  With  a  Preface  by 
Prof.  R.  Lanciani.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  xv, 
165 ;  1  plan,  44  plates,  5  figures  in  text. 
Milan  :  U.  Hoepli,  1909.  Price  3*50 
lire  (3s.). 

The  delay  in  noticing  this  book  is  less  con- 
siderable than  the  interval  between  its 
composition  and  its  publication.  Prof. 
Lanciani's  preface  is  dated  June,  1907 ; 
but  from  the  note  on  p.  xi  it  is  clear  that 
the  work  was  finished  in  the  summer  of 
1906,  though  various  footnotes  have  since 
been  added  to  it.  The  writer  has  thus 
been  unable  to  make  use  of  Prof.  Hiilsen's 
masterly  chapter  in  the  concluding  volume 


of  Jordan's  Topographie  (see  Classical 
Review  1908,  August),  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  his 
book  does  not  profess  to  be  one  of  original 
research,  but  is  merely  a  summary  of  the 
works  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  excavations  have 
as  yet  progressed  so  far  as  to  render  his 
volume  out  of  date.  The  hopes  that  Prof. 
Lanciani  expressed,  that  an  answer  would 
soon  be  given  by  the  spade  to  the  questions 
which  have  troubled  topographers  for  the 
last  400  years,  have  not  been  realised: 
work  has  not  been  continued  at  the  W. 
angle  of  the  Palatine  since  1907,  and 
until  further  researches  are  undertaken 
there  and  elsewhere  on  the  hill,  the  early 
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remains  which  were  then  brought  to  light 
will,  it  seems,  present  more  problems  than 
they  solve.  That  Prof.  Vaglieri's  interpre- 
tation was  by  no  means  always  correct 
seems  to  be  clear — thus,  it  has  been,  I 
think,  established  by  Prof.  Pigorini  that 
only  one  tomb,  and  that  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C., 
was  .found — but,  at  any  rate,  the  results 
attained  were  promptly  placed  before  the 
archaeological  world  and  the  public,  which 
was  thus  able  to  form  its  own  judgment. 
A  little  has  been  done  elsewhere — notably, 
in  clearing  the  front  portion  of  the  House  of 
Livia  (which  our  author,  p.  83  sqq.,  wrongly 
treats  as  the  back),  and  in  ascertaining 
which  portions  of  the  Villa  Mills  belong  in 
reality  to  the  Domus  Augustana — with  the 
result  that  the  uninterrupted  demolition 
which  Sig.  Concogni  desires  (p.  139  n.)  has 
been  found  to  be  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  its  walls  are  ancient ;  but  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done,  and  archaeologists, 
whose  appetite  was  whetted  in  1907,  are 
naturally  somewhat  impatient  of  delay. 

For  all  that,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
book  before  us  is  the  ideal  guide  to  the 
Palatine,  for  which  tourists  and  students 
have  been  longing  for  years.  The  plan 
makes  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
levels  and  periods,  and  the  plates  (from 
photographs)  are  in  some  cases  so  bad  as 
to  give  no  idea  of  what  they  are  intended 


to  represent.  Nor  is  Sig.  Concogni  properly 
qualified  for  what  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  :  this  is  shown  by  his  vague  and 
sketchy  treatment  of  the  difficult  questions 
as  to  the  traditions  of  Greek  and  other 
immigrations,  in  which  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  not  even  heard  of  Edward  Meyer's 
theory  as  to  -the  identity  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
the  Etruscans  (pp.  1  sqq.),  and  of  the 
problem  as  to  the  site  of  S.  Cesareo  (pp.  24 
n.,  114;  and  by  his  attempts  at  humour 
(pp.  81,  88)  in  lieu  of  argument.  That 
the  rooms  with  paintings  along  the  Clivus 
Victoriae  can  belong  to  the  Republican 
period,  as  he  thinks  (p.  58),  is  impos- 
sible. It  is  more  serious  when  he  takes  a 
lead-pipe  in  the  house  of  Livia,  which  bears 
the  inscription  L.  Pescennius  Eros  Caesavum, 
and  attempts  to  attribute  it  for  this  reason 
to  the  period  of  Pescennius  Niger,  the  rival 
of  Septimius  Severus  (p.  100),  and  when 
he  identifies  Samnium  with  Abruzzo  Citeri- 
ore  (p.  134)  without  further  qualification, 
though  Baedeker  makes  a  similar  state- 
ment. 

We  must  hope  that  Prof.  Hiilsen  will 
one  day  be  able  to  give  us  a  companion 
volume  to  his  Roman  Forum ;  for  the 
work  before  us,  though  it  contains  some 
interesting  information,  does  not    fill  the 

gap- 

T.    ASHBY. 


PLATO'S  DOCTRINE  OF  IDEAS. 


Plato's  Dodvine  of  Ideas.  By  J.  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.,  Hon.  LL. I).,  White's  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford.  Henry 
Frowde  :  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
1909.  8vo.  Pp.206.  Vol.i.  Price6s.net. 

This  volume  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
illuminating  study  of  the  Platonic  ideas 
that  has  appeared  for  some  years.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  reader  will  be 
carried  along  through  its  198  pages  in  a 
state  of  rapt  acquiescence.  He  may  pos- 
sibly desire  to  dispute  violently  with  its 
author  by  the  way,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  he 
is  bound  in  the  end  to  confess  to  a  better 
grasp  of  the  problem  of  the  '  Ideas,'  and, 
witli    mental    vision    clarified,    he    will    be 

CXI.        VOL.    XXIV. 


able  to  pierce  through  some  of  the  fogs  of 
misunderstanding  that  have  obscured  his 
own  and  other  schools  of  interpretation. 

Prof.  Stewart  complains,  in  his  intro- 
duction, that  the  greater  part  of  the  modern 
interpretation  of  Plato  has  lacked  the 
'control  of  psychology,'  i.e.,  the  results  of 
that  science  have  not  been  applied  as  the 
final  test  of  truth.  Moreover,  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  any  account  of  the  ideas 
which  necessitates  'a  dropping  of  old  views 
and  the  adoption  of  new  ones ';  on  the 
contrary,  what  he  himself  professes  to  give 
is  '  a  history  of  the  natural  development  of 
what  is  involved  from  the  first.' 

The  Ideas,  says  Prof.  Stewart,  'as  far 
as  their  methodological  significance  is  con- 
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cerned,'  always  meant  one  and  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  '  what  the  scientific  man  tries 
to  discover  by  his  enquiries,'  though  under 
certain  conditions  other  designations  may 
be  more  applicable,  e.g.,  Law,  Cause,  Use, 
Context,  Right  Point  of  View.  In  the  so- 
called  Socratic  dialogues,  where  eiSos  is 
usually  taken  to  mean  a  merg  concept  or 
definition,  as  opposed  to  the  Idea  with  a 
capital  '  I,'  he  maintains  that  it  is  as 
characteristically  Platonic  as  anywhere 
else — it  is  the  '  scientific  point  of  view,  not 
uncritically  assumed  after  observation  of  a 
few  particulars,  but  critically  fixed,  as  the 
only  right  point  of  view,  after  a  survey  of 
the  whole  system  of  classes  to  which  the 
class  of  particulars  observed  belongs.'  In 
the  Phaedo,  the  word  y^P10"/^0?  indicates 
abstraction  merely,  mental  abstraction,  the 
'  mental  concentration  of  the  philosopher 
on  his  scientific  point  of  view,'  and  the 
recognition  there  (79A)  of  Svo  £i<5>/  rwv  ovtwv, 
the  Sensible  and  the  Intelligible,  effectually 
disposes  of  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
Sensible  exists  or  not.  The  Sensible  exists 
no  less  than  the  Intelligible,  the  function  of 
the  latter  being  to  make  the  former  intelli- 
gible. However,  when  one  comes  to  the 
Idea  of  Good  in  the  Republic,  which  is 
eweKeiva  ttJs  ovcria<s,  the  Idea  must  be  re- 
garded rather  differently.  This  Idea  can- 
not be  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
'  ideal  of  a  single  connected  system  of 
Natural  Laws,'  it  is  What  Ought  to  Be. 
In  the  Theaetetus,  Pavmenides,  and  Sophist, 
moreover,  we  have  quite  a  different  class 
of  Ideas,  viz.,  the  native  categories  which 
the  Human  Understanding  must  always 
employ.  In  the  Philebus  the  Ideas  are 
represented  by  rb  juktov,  the  '  realisations 
of  Force  in  mathematical  schemata ';  they 
are  Laws  of  the  Universe,  Forces,  modes 
of  the  activity  of  4*vX*li  World-soul  and 
Human-soul  alike.  As  far  as  the  Timaeus 
is  concerned,  the  god  of  the  myth  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  Good  of  the  Republic,  the 
Law  of  Laws,  and  the  minor  Ideas  are 
merely  the  '  predicates  of  scientific  judg- 
ments.' 

That  the  other  view  of  the  Ideas  as 
Transcendental  Existences  has  prevailed 
so  greatly  is  due,  Prof.  Stewart  thinks,  to 
an  obstinate  misunderstanding  on  the  part 


of  the  critics,  who  have  been  deluded  by 
Aristotle's  account  of  the  matter.  Plato 
himself  (apparently)  does  not  lend  himself 
to  misinterpretation  of  this  sort.  Aristotle 
was  so  blinded  that  he  did  not  see  that 
Plato's  doctrine  was  his  own  in  a  supe- 
rior form,  and  he  alone,  probably,  was 
responsible  for  the  distorted  view  of 
Platonism  that  found  favour  in  the 
Academy  after  Plato's  death.  Also,  the 
Doctrine  of  Ideas,  as  represented  by  the 
young  Socrates  in  the  Pavmenides,  so  far 
from  being  Plato's  own  '  earlier  doctrine,' 
must  be  taken  as  the  garbled  reproduction 
of  his  pupils  whom,  in  this  very  dialogue, 
he  strives  to  disillusion  by  means  of  the 
same  criticism  that  is  applied  by  Aristotle. 

The  second  part  of  Prof.  Stewart's  essay 
contains  really  its  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion, for  in  Part  I.,  as  he  acknowledges,  he 
has  been  forestalled,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
Natorp.  In  Part  II.  the  Ideas  are  explained 
psychologically  in  the  light  of  aesthetic 
experience.  In  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Sym- 
posium, and  in  most  of  the  other  dialogues, 
there  are  found  from  time  to  time  descrip- 
tions of  the  Ideas  which  resemble  only  the 
fervid  language  of  aesthetic  and  religious 
experience.  They  are  like  the  Objects  of 
Contemplation  in  painting,  music,  poetry, 
sculpture,  where  the  representations  of  art, 
framed  apart  by  themselves,  induce  in  the 
spectator  that  '  dream-image '  of  reverie, 
which  was  previously  the  ideal  pattern  ot 
the  artist  himself.  In  such  cases  the 
reverie-image,  though  a  Thing  by  itself,  is 
ever  and  anon  '  conflated '  with  the  actual 
artistic  representation,  and  thus  '  in  so  far 
as  sensible  object  perceived  and  reverie- 
image  of  it  are  felt  to  differ  we  have 
Xw/3icr/i.os,  in  so  far  as  they  coalesce  we 
have  irapova-ia.' 

It  is  the  aesthetic  Ideas,  like  avrb  to 
kuAAos  in  the  Phaedrus  and  Symposium,  that 
are  primarily  thus  endowed  by  Plato  with 
the  attributes  of  perfect  and  immortal 
Things,  but  the  Ideas  as  objects  of  en- 
deavour take  on  this  colouring  too — witness 
the  language  used  of  the  Idea  of  Good  in 
the  Republic,  where  it  is  the  author  of  all 
things  beautiful  and  good,  transcending 
even  Being  in  dignity  and  power.  The 
moral    Ideas,  no   less  than   the   aesthetic 
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Ideas,  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  are 
objects  of  contemplation,  whence,  so  Prof. 
Stewart  says,  Plato  '  is  not  afraid  some- 
times to  look  at  scientific  concepts  en 
artiste  ';  his  aesthetic  experience  has  '  con- 
taminated '  the  discursive  experience,  and 
under  its  influence  he  has  often  transferred 
the  language  peculiar  to  the  Ideas  as 
Objects  of  Contemplation  to  the  Ideas  as 
Concepts.  This  explanation  Prof.  Stewart 
supplements  by  the  hypothesis  that  Plato 
possessed  extraordinarily  strong  powers  of 
visualisation,  and  that  his  concepts  were 
'  apt  to  become  closely  associated  with ' 
eye-images,  so  that  he  continually  indi- 
vidualised abstract  concepts  and  relations 
and  gave  them  a  '  fantastical  embodi- 
ment.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  students  of  Plato, 
to  whatever  school  they  may  belong,  will 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  Stewart  for 
his  thorough  diagnosis  of  the  psychical 
conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  descriptive 
terminology  so  characteristic  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Ideas.  The  '  textualists,'  particu- 
larly, will  reap  a  great  benefit  from  the 
second  part  of  his  essay,  inasmuch  as  the 
mere  words  of  the  text  have  often  forced 
them  to  attribute  to  Plato  a  view  that  was, 
to  ordinary  common  sense,  inexplicable 
(vide  Adam,  Republic,  ii.  p.  170).  Prof. 
Stewart's  explanation,  however,  has  pro- 
vided both  them  and  Aristotle  with  a 
complete  justification  of  their  persistent 
affirmation  of  the  '  separateness  and  immu- 
tability '  of  the  Ideas. 

With  the  first  part  of  the  essay,  those 
who  believe  in  a  later  revision  of  the 
'  Theory  '  will  assuredly  quarrel,  for  Prof. 
Stewart  denies  that  the  eiSos  of  the  Lysis 
and  Chavmides,  for  example,  is  any  less 
advanced  than  that  of  the  Timaats.  There 
are,  however,  certain  fundamental  distinc- 
tions drawn  by  Prof.  Stewart  to  which, 
probably,  many  scholars  on  both  sides  will 
assent,  and  which  might  possibly,  some 
day,  form  a  basis  for  a  certain  degree  of 
unanimity  in  interpretation.  Prof.  Stewart 
allows  that  the  t!8r)  assume  a  different  com- 
plexion in  different  dialogues.  Whereas 
in    the    Socratic   dialogues   they    are   just 


'  concepts '  or  '  points  of  view,'  in  the 
Meno,  Gorgias,  Cratylus,  Phaedo  they  are 
'  laws  which  explain  phenomena,'  and  in 
the  latter  two,  at  least,  aesthetic  feeling 
has  begun  to  tinge  Plato's  phraseology. 
In  the  Phacdvus  and  Symposium  they  are 
pure,  eternal  types  for  aesthetic  contem- 
plation. In  the  Republic  they  are  again 
'  laws,'  but  they  are  dominated  by  the 
unique  Idea  of  Good,  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  Contemplation  and  Worship.  The 
Theaetetus,  Parmenides,  and  Sophist  again 
present  them  as  mere  categories  or  forms 
of  thought,  in  the  Pkilebus  they  are  'realisa- 
tions of  force  in  mathematical  schemata,' 
and  in  the  Timaeas  they  are  also  '  laws  '  or 
'predicates  of  scientific  judgments,'  but 
are  described  in  language  peculiar  to 
aesthetic  experience. 

Hence  the  word  d8o<>  was  at  all  events  a 
'fluid  '  term,  always  applied  to  some  con- 
ception of  logic,  science  or  philosophy  that 
for  the  moment  assumed  in  Plato's  eyes  a 
paramount  importance.  Indeed,  at  times 
its  importance  so  transcended  all  other 
considerations  that  Plato  would  speak  of 
the  et'S>7  in  the  language  of  an  aesthetic  or 
religious  enthusiast.  The  chief  difference 
between  Prof.  Stewart  and  the  leaders  of 
the  opposite  school  is  that  they  would 
seize  on  the  Ideas  as  conceived  in  one  or 
two  dialogues,  and  declare  that  this  con- 
ception of  them  supersedes  in  importance 
all  former  ones ;  and  they  would,  above 
all,  differ  from  him  toto  caelo  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Timaeus.  But  into  this 
■rraXaia  8ia<f>opa  what  need  is  there  to  enter 
now  ? 

As  far  as  the  analysis  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  Plato  is  concerned,  one  cannot 
cavil  at  the  use  Prof.  Stewart  has  made  of 
the  results  of  modern  psychology.  When 
it  comes  to  the  elucidation  of  his  philo- 
sophy, however,  one  might  well  pause 
before  accepting  explanations  of  Platonism 
couched  in  the  most  modern  philosophical 
terms.  Can  we  believe,  for  instance,  that 
Plato  would  have  recognised  his  own  Ideas 
if  they  had  been  described  to  him  as '  Prag- 
matic Postulates'  ? 

Marie  Y.  Williams. 
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LONGUS'  DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE. 


The  Story  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  A  Greek 
Pastoral  by  Longus.  Edited  with  text, 
introduction,  translation  and  notes  by 
W.  D.  Lowe.  C.  13x19^.  Pp.  xi  + 
195.     Deighton  Bell  and  Co.      1968. 

Our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lowe  for  making 
this  charming  story  accessible  in  the 
original  is  tempered  with  regret  that  by 
reprinting  Seder's  text  of  1843  he  has 
denied  his  readers  the  fruit  of  the  labours 
of  Cobet,  who  a  few  years  later  proved 
that  many  of  Courier's  readings,  on  which 
Seiler  relied,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
MS  from  which  he  purported  to  take 
them.  And  thus,  again  and  again,  we  find 
Mr.  Lowe's  commentary  apologising  for  a 
reading  which  for  more  than  fifty  years  has 
been  known  never  to  have  existed.  His 
rendering  is  accurate  in  the  main,  though 
mistranslations  do  occur.  For  instance, 
I  1 1  init.  read  '  a  wolf  .  .  .  had  long  been 
robbing  the  flocks,'  not  '  kept  robbing '  ; 
I  31  med.  (f)VTa  ■t'j/j.epa  are  garden  trees,  not 
tender  saplings;  II  5  med.  for  'pipe  to 
yonder  beeches '  read  '  pipe  near  yonder 
oaks'  (71-pos  <pi]yoh) ;  III  10  med.  tl  ovv  crot 
ykvoifxai ;  means,  not  '  what  am  I  to  be  to 
you  ?'  but  '  what,  pray,  is  to  become  of 
me  ?'  (the  idiom  is  correctly  rendered  IV 
35  init.)  ;  IV  2  fin.,  describing  the  trees  in 
the  garden,  eSo/cei  ko\  ?y  tox'twv  </>iVis  etvat 
7kyyq<i  means,  not  '  art  triumphed  by  ap- 
pearing natural,'  but  '  even  the  nature 
(natural  growth)  of  these  branches  seemed 
a  thing  of  art,'  which  is  different;  IV  25 
med.  '  loud  rang  the  laughter '  misrepresents 
']8v  kyeXaaav,  which  suggests  (cf.  Ill  22) 
that  though  they  couldn't  help  laughing,  it 
was  a  kind  laugh.  Inadvertent  omissions 
are  few  and  generally  unimportant ;  this 
reviewer,  however,  finds  it  hard  to  forgive 
Mr.  Lowe  for  disregarding  the  avrov  after 
//pos  in  III  4,  'finding  the  winter  sweeter 
than  summer,  autumn,  or  even  spring,'  and 
in  I  32  the  neglected  words  irpSnov  Ad^vuSos 
optovTos  are  of  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story. 

To  turn  to  the  notes,  an  editor  whose 
commentary     includes    '  hi     for     tram,' 


'yeAwra,  laughing  -  stock,'  should  surely 
have  a  word  to  say  on  the  strange  olSa  in 
the  speech  of  Eros  II  5  med.  (before 
Abraham  was,  I  am  ?),  on  €(j>r)  Se£a<x#ai  in 
future  sense  II  34  med.,  on  ews  and  17S?/ 
with  the  genitive  II  38  med.  and  IV  5 
med.,  on  7roi?;o-€ie  in  a  relative  final  clause 
IV  7  init.,  on  the  frequent  use  of  kultoi  for 
Kaiirep,  and  on  ywat/ces  .  .  .  r/pdcravro  #eois 
auTas     iri(TT€vdrjvai     p.-qrkpa'i     dvyarpbs     oijtw 

koAtjs  IV  34  fin.  (where,  as  Cobet  points 
out,  the  MS  really  has  the  regular  avral 
.  .  .  p.r)Tepes).  The  existing  notes  also 
need  some  revision  ;  e.g.  Trepnreo">]L,  p.  34, 
the  subjunctive  is  as  common  as  the  op- 
tative in  historic  sequence  in  the  best 
writers ;  /zeTa  twv  Trpoa-ijKovruiv  p.  52,  incon- 
sistent with  the  translation  ;  '  the  Attic 
da-yaXdia '  p.  1 16,  seems  to  be  found  in 
prose  only  in  Thales  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  1. 
16  ;  et's  Ixtivo  to  dvrpov  p.  119,  is  hardly  the 
pregnant  use,  for  there  is  no  thought  of 
motion  (is  it  not  rather  the  confusion  of 
et's  and  kv  characteristic  of  later  Greek  and 
found  sometimes  earlier,  e.g.  Ar.  PI.  998  ?) ; 
the  English  quotation  p.  142,  belongs  to 
Rossetti,  not  Shelley  ;  eVt  o-Kevos  p.  187,  it 
was  the  tokens,  not  the  bowl,  that  '  spread 
over  the  salver  ' ;  o^vtjs  p.  80,  '  a  kind  of 
beech  '  in  the  note  is  called  an  oak  in  the 
translation.  In  I  17  line  8,  in  IV  6  line  8, 
in  IV  7  line  15,  and  in  IV  8  line  15 
Mr.  Lowe's  rendering  is  at  variance  with 
the  reading  of  his  text.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  excision — perhaps  necessary  in  a 
cheap  edition — of  over-erotic  passages  has 
led  here  and  there  to  solecisms  ;  e.g.,  the 
change  of  &v  to  ?)v  in  IV  11  calls  for  the 
omission  of  ko.1  before  ovSev,  and  in  IV  18 
<[o  Se>  ewerypeL  should  be  </cat>  eVerv/pei. 
But  all  these  things  would  have  been 
forgiven  him  if  the  style  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
translation  had  been  good.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  decide  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction what  particular  style  of  English 
best  suits  Longus'  Greek.  Thornley's 
delightful  seventeenth  -  century  rendering, 
republished  by  Elkin  Mathews  in  1893, 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  older  way, 
and  the  anonymous  translation  of  Amyot's 
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French  version,  published  by  Nichols  in 
1896,  is  good  readable  modern  English. 
Rowland  Smith's  translation  in  the  Bohn 
series  is  perhaps  too  Johnsonian  for  present- 
day  taste.  All  these  have  style.  Mr. 
Lowe's  version  fails  because  it  has  not. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  Munro's  Lucretius, 
English  idiom  had  been  sacrificed  to  a 
desire  to  elucidate  the  original,  there  would 
be  some  excuse.  But  Mr.  Lowe  shows  us 
all  too  plainly  that  mere  elucidation  was 
not  his  aim.  In  his  rendering,  the  straight- 
forward if  sometimes  rather  stilted  arrange- 
ment of  the  Greek  is  broken  up  to  the  loss 
of  clearness  and  balance,  the  participles 
and  main  verbs  are  shuffled  with  no  regard 
to  dramatic  propriety  of  emphasis,  phrases 
of  transition,  as  necessary  to  simple  English 
narrative  as  to  Greek,  are  made  unrecog- 
nisable, and  epithets  and  other  words  are 
introduced  without  textual  warrant.  We 
must  take  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Lowe  aims  at 
style.  Now,  a  writer  of  modern  English 
has  a  perfect  right  to  admit  archaisms  such 
as  'fain,'  'twain,'  'anon,'  'fraught,'  'think- 
on,'  '  from  out ' ;  but  archaisms  require  a 
dignified  setting,  and  if  he  lays  claim  to 
style  he  should  not  mix  these  things  up 
with  the  '  front  paws  '  and  '  back  ones  '  of 
a  wolf,  and  such  turns  of  expression  as 
'  the  flies  would  vex  and  sting  sharply  if 
chased,'  '  but  he  would  not  answer  a  word 
but  drew  near  smiling.'  The  fain-twain 
style  calls,  too,  for  due  regard  to  English 
idiom,  and  this,  in  the  writer's  view,  would 
rule  out  such  expressions  as  '  Lamon  in 
pity  for  the  kid  left  all  alone,'1  '  in  loving 
memory  of  his  foster-mother  who  suckled 
him,'  '  and  now  worn  out  with  anxiety  a 
dream  came  to  Dionysophanes.'  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  despite  the  archaisms,  these 
and  suchlike  turns  of  phrase  are  to  be 
justified  as  literal  renderings  of  the  Greek, 
consistency  of  style  would  seem  to  demand 
the  excision  of  many  an  elaborate  expres- 
sion of  Mr.   Lowe's  which  is  the   merest 


paraphrase  of  the  original.  For  instance, 
in  II  3,  where  Longus  says  kt^ttos  .  .  .  ov, 
e£  ov  vkfj.eiv  8id  yi/pas  eT-o.vo-dfj.yv,  e^eTrovrfO-dfxrji' , 

Mr.  Lowe  translates  '  a  garden-orchard  .  .  . 
which  I  have  tilled  since  the  day  when 
slow  old  age  bade  me  herd  my  kine  no 
more  ';  and  IV  24,  where  the  Greek  runs 
7roAA?)v  fxiv  yap  vfj.lv  KaraXttipo)  yr/v,  ttoWovs 
8e   oiK'€Ta«  S(£lovs,  \pvo-6v,  dpyvpov,  ocra  uAAa 

€vSai/j.6vo)i'  KTi')fj.ara,  the  last  four  words 
are  rendered  '  all  the  treasures  of  Dame 
Fortune's  favourites.'  And  the  worst  of 
it  is,  Mr.  Lowe's  '  fine  writing '  always 
comes  by  fits  and  starts.  On  page  95,  at 
line  5,  the  'flesh'  is  'seethed,'  at  line  17 
the  '  meat '  is  '  boiled,'  the  original  being 
identical.  And  the  fine  writing  sometimes 
just  misses  the  point.  In  the  Prologue 
|j  2  Longus  says  '  For  no  man  hath  by 
any  means  escaped  Love,  nor  ever  will  so 
long  as  beauty  exists  and  eyes  can  see,' 
which  Mr.  Lowe  renders  '  For  no  man 
has  been  able  to  avoid  the  shafts  of  Love, 
nor  will  be  able,  as  long  as  eyes  can  see 
and  beauty  reigns.'  It  seems  a  mistake, 
too,  in  a  translation  from  the  Greek  to 
speak  of  a  he-goat  as  the  '  sultan  of  the 
herd';  and  there  is  something  wrong,  we 
feel,  with  '  new-made  must '  and  '  the  kiss- 
pressed  brim.'  Moreover  an  editor  who 
in    his    note    characterises    the    idiomatic 

Iff (Te^i'aTat    Tkyi'ifV    —oipkvi    tt  peirovo-av    as    a 

slovenly  expression  should  not  '  cut  fresh 
green  leafy  food  as  evening  fodder  for  his 
kids.'  Why,  too,  speak  of  a  goafs  pet- 
name  ? 

In  conclusion  we  quote  from  Mr.  Lowe's 
version  the  end  of  a  speech  of  Daphnis' 
foster-mother  Myrtale  (III  26)  :  '  But  go 
and  urge  your  Chloe  to  press  her  sire  to 
demand  no  great  dowry-gift  but  to  marry 
her  to  you :  for  she  loves  you  dearly 
and  doubtless  would  far  rather  wed  a 
poor  but  handsome  lover  than  some  rich 
baboon.' 

J.  M.  Edmonds. 
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PREUSCHEN'S  NEW  TESTAMENT  LEXICON. 


Vollstandiges  Gviechisch-Deutsches  Handwor- 
terbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments undder  iibvigen  urchristlichen  Literatur. 
By  Dr.  Erwin  Preuschen.  Giessen  : 
Alfred  Topelmann,  1909-10.  Pp.  viii-t- 
1183.     M.  14. 

Dr.  Erwin  Preuschen  undertakes  to  give 
us  a  handy  lexicon  to  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  oldest  Christian  litera- 
ture, which  title  covers  roughly  the  contents 
of  his  own  valuable  Antilegomena  and  the 
Pat  yum  Apostolicorum  Opeya  of  Gebhardt, 
Harnack,  and  Zahn.  That  Greek  lexicog- 
raphy is  just  now  in  an  extremely  back- 
ward condition  is  the  experience  of  all 
students,  and  most  conspicuously  of  those 
who  think  that  Greek  did  not  die  with 
Aristotle,  and  that  the  vernacular  as  well 
as  the  literary  remains  of  the  world- 
language  of  the  Empire  are  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  For  us,  indeed,  there  is 
no  dictionary  in  which  we  can  be  sure  of 
finding  even  a  mention  of  words  we  often 
meet.  The  Thesaurus  itself  has  been  ren- 
dered grievously  incomplete  by  the  immense 
masses  of  material  unearthed  by  archaeol- 
ogists and  papyrologists  in  recent  years. 
A  lexicon  to  fill  the  gap  between  Liddell 
and  Scott  and  E.  A.  Sophocles  is  vainly 
sought  even  by  students  who  want  to  read 
such  obvious  literature  as  Epictetus  or 
Josephus.  And,  worst  of  all,  we  cannot 
even  name  a  dictionary  for  a  theological 
student  to  use  in  his  work  on  the  New 
Testament ;  for  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
commend  a  heavy  outlay  on  the  purchase 
of  Grimm-Thayer,  a  superb  work  against 
which  the  date  1886  is  a  sufficient  objection, 
after  all  the  new  knowledge  that  has  come 
to  us  since  its  publication.  How  far  has 
Preuschen  filled  the  gap  ?  He  has  aimed 
at  a  dictionary  giving  results  rather  than 
evidence,  hardly  a  third  the  size  or  price  of 
Thayer,  while  containing  a  valuable  novelty 
in  its  inclusion  of  words  from  the  early 
Christian  writings  outside  the  New  Testa- 
ment. His  own  reputation,  and  that  of 
distinguished  scholars  who  have  helped 
him,  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  work 
is   done    carefully.      But    unless   German 


theological  students  are  very  different  from 
English,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  many 
important  respects  the  plan  of  the  book 
might  have  been  improved  so  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  men  who  use  it.  Much 
valuable  space  is  wasted  by  the  inclusion 
of  elements  that  might  have  been  spared. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  dictionary 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  concordance,  the 
very  essence  of  which  is  completeness,  it 
would  have  been  surely  wiser  not  to  heap 
up  more  citations  from  the  N.T.  That  is, 
no  doubt,  arguable,  but  there  can  be  hardly 
any  question  as  to  the  wastefulness  of  other 
expenditure  of  space.  Proper  names  take 
up  much  room,  as,  of  course,  they  must  do, 
if  they  are  included  at  all.  But  why,  for 
example,  should  a  concise  lexicon  spend 
four  lines  over  Evtvxos,  only  to  inform  us 
that  he  was  a  young  man  at  Troas  who, 
when  asleep  under  Paul's  sermon,  fell  out 
of  the  window,  but  was  restored  ?  The 
'  ministers  and  students '  for  whom  the 
book  is  intended  may  be  presumed  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  Acts,  and  a  single  line  with 
the  reference  would  have  served  well 
enough.  Under  IlauAos  we  have  nearly 
half  a  column  spent  on  a  condensed  life  of 
the  Apostle,  with  references  to  the  Epistles 
in  which  his  name  occurs.  It  is  really 
very  hard  to  imagine  what  kind  of  reader 
will  find  anything  here  of  the  slightest  use, 
until  citations  begin  to  patristic  references, 
and  a  standard  book  is  named  that  sum- 
marises the  literature  on  Paul.  This  futile 
attempt  to  render  superfluous  both  con- 
cordance and  Bible  Dictionary  has  crowded 
out  what  is  really  needed  most,  a  careful 
summary  of  the  usage  of  each  word  in  'pro- 
fane '  Greek.  This  is  peculiarly  needed 
in  words  where  the  meaning  is  disputed. 
For  instance,  take  the  two-thirds  of  a 
column  given  to  SiadiJKT].  In  three  lines 
we  are  told  that  it  means  '  testament '  in 
Heb.  ix.  16  f.  and  Gal.  iii.  15,  without  a 
suggestion  that  anyone  ever  doubted  this. 
Then  comes  a  long  classification  of  different 
connotations  of  '  covenant  '  in  the  N.T., 
which  any  elder  scholar  in  a  Sunday  School 
could  have  compiled  with  the  aid  of  a 
pocket    concordance.       That    in    classical 
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Greek  and  Hellenistic  alike  the  word 
always  means  '  testament,'  with  the  very 
remarkable  exception  of  Aristophanes 
A  v.  439,  might  surely  have  been  stated 
even  in  a  hand-lexicon  ;  and  some  com- 
ment is  greatly  needed  on  the  assumed 
change  of  meaning  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  passage.1  The  fundamental  lack  of 
perspective,  of  which  this  is  typical,  greatly 
detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
It  will  tend  to  plunge  students  back  again 
in  the  vicious  conception  of  an  isolated 
1  Biblical '  Greek,  with  no  past  except  the 
Septuagint,  and  no  environment  visible  ex- 
cept to  those  readers  who  take  the  trouble 
to  turn  up  the  references  to  modern  litera- 
ture, not  always  easily  accessible  to  them. 
The  students  for  whom  this  book  is  intended 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  Deissmann's  Bible 
Studies — they  will  soon  have  to  get  it  in  a 
new  edition — but  I  rather  doubt  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  references  to  Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
summarise  the  results  of  modern  work  in  a 
lew  lines,  so  as  to  let  the  reader  see  what  a 
word  meant  to  the  Greeks  who  heard  Paul 
use  it.  A  scholar  like  Preuschen,  whose 
work  has  been  in  other  fields,  so  that  the 
papyri  remain  for  him  confessedly  a  mare 
vastum  on  which  he  has  never  sailed,  could 
only  do  this  imperfectly  at  present ;  but 
even  a  summary  of  Deissmann's  results 
upon  a  few  score  of  words  would  have 
changed  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  book. 

1  Not  that  I  personally  raise  a  protest  against 
the  conclusion  :  see  '  Lexical  Notes  from  the 
Papyri,'  Expositor,  December,  1908,  pp.  563  and 
565. 


Of  course  there  are  still  those  who  hold  to 
the  isolated  position  of  '  Biblical  Greek,' 
and  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  lexicon 
should  regard  the  question  as  settled.  I 
quite  approve  of  references  to  the  LXX — 
though,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be  complete 
if  given  at  all :  the  gaps  here  are  rather 
perplexing.  But  even  those  who  insist 
that  Jews  like  Paul  and  Mark  meant  some- 
thing by  their  words  quite  distinct  from 
what  Greek-speaking  Gentiles  understood 
by  them,  ought  surely  to  tell  us  in  what  sense 
these  Gentiles  (mis  !)understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  missionary.  I  am  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  give  a  warmer  welcome  to 
the  labours  of  a  scholar  who  has  put  theo- 
logians heavily  in  his  debt  by  other  works, 
and  by  the  invaluable  'Z.N.T.W.'  which 
he  has  edited  so  well.  But  I  am  afraid  he 
has  tried  to  compile  a  small  dictionary  in  a 
transition  period  in  which  the  big  one  must 
come  first.  To  make  a  lexicon  of  N.T. 
Greek  without  personal  knowledge  of  the 
papyri  and  other  monuments  of  the  con- 
temporary world-language  is  frankly  impos- 
sible at  this  time  of  day,  even  if  a  scholar 
has  persuaded  himself  that  our  modern 
deductions  are  all  wrong.  Scholars  will 
use  Preuschen's  book,  and  find  in  it  plenty 
of  material  that  they  can  turn  to  account. 
But  I  confess  myself  not  sorry  that  for 
English  '  Geistlichen  und  Studenten '  the 
shadow  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  lies  between 
them  and  this  lexicon,  till  someone  is  ready 
not  merely  to  translate  but  to  adapt  it  much 
more  drastically  than  we  could  expect  the 
learned  author  to  allow. 

James  Hope  Moulton. 


UNIVERSITY  PLAYS. 


Hymenaeus  :  a  Comedy  acted  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Probably  written 
by  Robert  Ward.  Now  first  printed 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  C. 
Moore  Smith.     1908, 

Fucus  Histriomastix :  a  Comedy  acted  at 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  in  Lent, 
1623.     By  the  same.     1909. 

Laelia:  a  Comedy  acted  at  Queens'  Col- 
lege probably  on  March  1,  1595.  By  the 
same.     1910. 


All  students  of  the  drama  know  how  im- 
portant a  place  is  taken  by  Cambridge  in 
its  development,  from  the  time  that  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  Needle  was  acted  in  Christ's 
College  Hall  to— shall  we  say  the  A.D.C.  ? 
It  is  true  our  modern  histrions  are  not  so 
classical  as  their  predecessors  ;  they  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  write  a  comedy  in 
Latin,  or  even  to  read  it,  as  Mr.  Snow  has 
recently  reminded  us  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
their  works  will  find  a  place  in  future  edi- 
tions of  Dodsley.      But  may   we  not  say 
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with  truth  that  they  are  quite  as  good  as 
the  plays  that  attract  thousands  in  London  ? 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  better  :  they  are 
not  vulgar,  they  are  free  from  mawkish 
sentiment,  they  are  full  of  high  spirits,  and 
please  the  actors  even  more  than  the  audi- 
ence. In  the  last  point  our  yearly  topical 
plays  are  very  much  like  Histriomastix. 
The  play  goes  with  a  rollicking  vigour 
from  first  to  last,  which  will  come  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  many.  It  is  really 
funny  ;  and  more,  the  writer  had  a,  real  gift 
for  play-writing.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
play  is  an  allegory,  as  the  names  Judicium, 
Ingenium,  Plausus,  Comoedia  show  clearly 
enough,  the  reader  can  forget  this  nearly 
always ;  the  play  moves,  and  the  char- 
acters, or  at  least  several  of  them,  are 
alive.  The  character  of  Fucus  is  a  bitter 
satire  on  the  Puritans,  but  his  mode  of 
speech,  with  its  catchwords  and  pompous 
repetitions,  makes  a  fair  hit.  Villanus,  the 
singing  rustic,  is  quite  delightful ;  and  great 
is  the  author's  skill  in  fitting  Latin  rimes  to 
the  popular  song-tunes  of  his  day — another 
parallel  to  our  moderns.  There  is  quite  a 
Gilbertian  touch  when  Villanus,  whom  his 
lady  has  told  to  go  in  malam  cvucem,  pro- 
ceeds to  do  so  at  once,  singing  as  he  goes  : 

Ah  nimis  infelicem  me,  inauspicatam  lucem, 
Villanum  quae  mox  videaseuntem  hinc  in  crucem  ! 

The  author's  mastery  of  Latin  is  remark- 
able, and  the  mixture  of  excellent  Plautine 
and  Terentian  with  dog-phrases  and  ballad 
tags  is  irresistibly  funny.  Mr.  Ward  had 
no  classical  tripos  to  fear.  We  have  the 
bagpipes,  to  the  tune,  '  Lament,  bagpipe, 
lament ' — 

reconcinnatae  personabunt  uteres  hoo  hoo  hoo, 
antiquum  vero  tibiae  reddent  too  doodle  doo 

— and  the  pillow-dance  neatly  turned  all 
through,  with  the  refrain — 

prinkum  prankum  quern  nisi  mancum  non  allicit 
tripudiare  ? 

and  the  morris-dancers,  with  their  simple 
air  ticked  off  in  Latin  words.  With  all 
this  freedom  and  naturalness  a  reader  may 
easily  overlook  the  skill  which  is  shown  in 
the  construction  ;  on  careful  reading  many 
a  little  touch  is  revealed  which  proves  that 
the  author  knew  his  craft.  Thus  in  ii.  5 
Villanus  sings  so  vigorously  that  he  falls  in 


a  faint,  which  makes  comic  business  for 
Ballada  (his  lady)  and  his  mates ;  one  of 
his  mates  runs  off  for  a  doctor,  and  stopping 
the  first  solemn-looking  man  he  sees,  brings 
in  no  other  than  Fucus,  medecin  malgre  lui, 
who,  say  what  he  will,  cannot  convince  the 
rustic  that  he  is  not  a  physician.  This  not 
only  makes  our  rustic  stand  out  as  a  live 
person,  but  sets  the  next  scene  a-going,  for 
Villanus  remembers  that  he  heard  Fucus 
denounce  stage-piays  and  maypoles ;  so 
they  begin  to  bait  him.  It  is  just  those" 
little  touches  that  hold  a  play  together. 
Quite  Plautine  is  the  uproarious  farewell 
in  the  last  scene  : 

Vill.  Valestix! 

Comes  1.   Vale  mastix  ! 

Com.  2.   Vale  histriomastix  ! 

Com.  3.   Vale  utriculariomastix  ! 

His.  Vale  festomastix  ! 

Mini.   Vale  maypolemastix  sane  ! 

The  play  is  so  good  that  we  may  expect 
before  long  to  find  it  attributed  to  Bacon. 

Hymenaeus  is  of  a  different  kind :  a 
romantic  drama,  the  plot  taken  from  Boc- 
caccio, with  comic  relief  in  the  shape  of  a 
drunken  German  and  various  servants. 
The  imitation  of  Plautus  is  seen  not  only 
in  words  but  in  scenes  and  characters. 
One  man  reminds  us  of  a  parasite,  another 
of  the  Captain  Braggadocio  ;  one  scene 
recalls  the  Captivi,  one  is  almost  a  parody 
of  the  first  of  the  Miles.  The  plot  is 
ingenious,  and  the  play  has  dramatic 
effect,  but  it  is  more  commonplace  than 
Histriomastix. 

Laelia  is  a  more  ambitious  piece,  and 
touches  our  literature  more  closely.  It 
turns  on  the  familiar  situation  of  the  dis- 
guised girl.  The  play  is  a  version  of  an 
Italian  play,  Gli  Ingannati,  identified  as  its 
source  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Churchill  in  an  im- 
portant article  on  the  university  drama 
(Shakespeare- J  ahrbuch,  xxxiv.  286).  Mr. 
Furness  took  the  hint  to  such  purpose,  that 
he  concluded  to  have  found  in  Laelia  the 
source  of  Twelfth  Night.  As  is  the  way  of 
annotators,  others  followed  suit.  Mr. 
Moore  Smith  examines  the  case  carefully, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  position  to  do  the 
same.  He  concludes  that  Shakespeare 
certainly  used  Barnabe  Riche's  story, 
Apolonins  and  Silla,  although  he  may  also 
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have  used  Laelia,  as  Twelfth  Night  shows 
traces  of  the  form  of  the  story  which  is 
given  here  ;  but  the  same  form  is  also  seen 
in  Les  Abusez,  a  French  translation  of  Gli 
Ingannati  by  C.  Estienne  (1549),  and  of 
course  Shakespeare  may  have  used  the 
Italian  original.  The  dramatic  power 
shown  in  some  scenes  of  Laelia  may  well 
have  attracted  Shakespeare's  attention. 


In  all  these  plays  Dr.  Moore  Smith  edits 
the  text  with  a  scholar's  thoroughness  and 
discretion,  and  he  supplies  excellent  notes 
(all  too  few),  identifying  quotations  and 
allusions.  He  is  doing  a  valuable  work  by 
printing  these  plays.  We  can  only  sug- 
gest one  improvement,  and  that  is,  to 
number  the  lines  continuously. 

W.  H.  D.   R. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


AN  ANCIENT  FRAGMENT  OF 
JUVENAL. 

Reliquie  di  itu  antico  codice  delle  satire  di 
Giovenale  ritrovate  neW  Ambrosiana.  Nota 
del  M.  E.  Mons.  Achille  Ratti. 
(Estratto  dai  Rendiconti  del  R.  Inst. 
Lomb.  di  sc.  e  lett.,  Serie  II,  Vol.  XLII, 
1909,  pp.  961-9.)    With  three  facsimiles. 

We  have  no  complete  MS  of  Juvenal  older 
than  the  9th  century,  and  at  that  date  we 
find  two  very  different  texts  existing  side 
by  side  :  the  comparatively  pure  text  of  the 
Pithoeanus  (P),  and  the  interpolated  or 
vulgar  text,  displayed  in  its  full  vulgarity 
by  a  MS  quite  as  old  as  P,  mus.  Brit.  add. 
15600.  Our  earliest  glimpse  of  the  tradi- 
tion is  caught  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  in  the  citations  of  Servius  and  in 
the  fifty-one  verses  (xiv  324-xv  43)  of  the 
frag.  Bobiense,  Vat.  5750;  and  in  these  the 
lections  of  P  and  of  the  vulgar  text  are 
found  mixed  up  together,  half-and-half. 
Our  next  glimpse  is  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  the  citations  of  Priscian  :  here  the 
blend  continues,  but  the  vulgar  element 
somewhat  predominates.  Now  there  is 
published,  by  the  new  prefect  of  the  Ambro- 
sian  library,  a  small  fragment,  as  early  in 
his  opinion  as  Priscian,  which  on  the  con- 
trary approximates  rather  to  the  text  of  P. 
This  parchment,  which  was  seen  and 
described  by  Fumagalli  in  1802,  is  in  two 
pieces,  which  were  once  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  a  leaf  containing  thirty-five  lines 
on  each  side  :  the  verses  preserved,  in  a 
half-uncial  hand  of  saec.  v-vii,  are  sat.  xiv 
250-6,  268-91,  303-19,  with  slight  mutila- 
tions in  the  right  or  left  margin.    The  text 


agrees  with  Pin  269  ac  uilis  (ullis  actually, 
but  /  stands  for  i  in  several  other  places), 
270  pingue,  287  iacernis,  315  nos  te  (all  these 
readings,  be  it  remembered,  are  given  by 
some  or  even  many  of  the  vulgar  MSS), 
and  also  in  the  blunder  sufficit  319;  but 
it  avoids  P's  errors  uoto  at  250  and  nocarit 
omitted  at  277.  At  289  it  has  uda  with 
FL,  at  310  its  ut  supports  the  ant  of  G 
against  the  adqne  or  at  que  of  P  and  most 
MSS,  and  at  252  and  305  it  dissents  from 
P  in  spelling  A  rchigenen  and  Jianiis.  At  255 
it  has  the  true  reading  sorbere  ante  .  .  .  et 
patev  et  without  the  errors  either  of  P  or  of 
the  other  MSS,  and  it  stands  alone  in  the 
antique  spellings  adque  268  (the  editor  does 
not  know  what  this  is,  and  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  lexicographers  to  the  compound 
adhabito)  and  noltit  285.  The  only  new 
lection  deserving  the  name  is  false,  addux- 
isse  for  aduexisse  in  271. 

It  was  a  fine  August  morning  which 
placed  in  Monsignore  Ratti's  hand  the 
envelope  containing  this  fragment,  and  he 
gives  us  leave  to  imagine  the  trepidation 
with  which  he  opened  it  and  the  joy  with 
which  he  discovered  that  the  parchment 
was  in  two  pieces  instead  of  one.  When 
a  scholar  is  so  literary  as  all  this,  it  would 
be  strange  if  he  were  quite  accurate  : 
accordingly  his  transcript  of  the  text  has 
three  misprints  in  its  second  line  ;  he 
quotes  from  the  Classical  Review  of  1809; 
he  has  discovered,  and  frequently  cites, 
an  edition  of  Juvenal  by  J.  1*.  Postgate; 
Friedlaender's  edition  he  provides  with 
A  inner  Kungen,  and  confers  on  Mr  Chate- 
lain  the  baptismal  name  of  Hemilius. 

A.  E.  Housman. 
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THE  RICCARDI  PRESS. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Quintus  Horatius 
Flaccus.  A  reprint  after  the  Oxford  text, 
as  edited  by  E.  C.  Wickham,  by  per- 
mission of  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Printed  in  the  Riccardi  Press 
Fount,  designed  by  Herbert  P.  Horne; 
the  presswork — in  blue  and  black — 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  Charles 
T.  Jacobi,  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 
Edition  limited  to  1,000  numbered  copies, 
printed  on  Riccardi  hand-made  paper. 
Bound  in  Michalet  grey  boards,  with 
canvas  back,  paper  label,  and  silk  book- 
mark. 16s.  net.  Bound  in  limp  vellum, 
gold  lettering,  with  silk  ties.  25s.  net. 
Also  16  numbered  copies  printed  on 
vellum — 15  of  which  are  for  sale — bound 
in  limp  Kelmscott  vellum,  with  silk  ties. 
£15  15s.  net.  Also  obtainable  in  full- 
leather  bindings,  plain  or  tooled.  Prices 
on  application.  Published,  for  the  Medici 
Society,  Ltd.,  by  Philip  H.  Lee  Warner, 
38,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 

This  is  the  first  book  we  have  seen  from 
the  Riccardi  Press,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
book,  which  will  rejoice  the  lover  of  Horace, 
or  indeed  anyone  who  has  an  eye.  The 
type  is  certainly  as  fine  as  any  we  have 
ever  seen,  clear,  bright,  and  studiously 
simple,  without  any  of  the  tags  and 
flourishes  which  mar  most  of  the  so-called 
art-types :  these  things  may  pass  muster 
at  first  sight,  but  they  speedily  pall  like  a 
stale  joke.  The  margins  are  ample  and 
well-proportioned  with  the  mass  of  type, 
except  perhaps  in  a  few  pages  :  and  this 
suggests  that  possibly  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  have  one  or  two  sizes  of  some 
types,  such  as  m,  u,  s,  a,  e,  by  which  a  long 
line  might  be  shortened,  and  this  would 
also  give  a  variety  of  effect  for  the  eye. 
This  device  has  been  used  with  Hebrew 
type.  The  long  Latin  words  have  a  noble 
appearance,  and  the  English  on  the  Pros- 
pectus page  is  also  pleasing.  We  wish 
Mr.  Lee  Warner  the  success  which  he  well 
deserves,  and  we  feel  sure  that  these  books 
will  be  highly  prized  by  amateurs. 


The  Apparatus  Criticus  of  the  Culex.  By  A.  E. 
Housman.  Transactions  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Philological  Society.  Vol.  VI. 
Part  I.  Pp.  23.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1908.     is.  6d.  net. 

This  is  another  of  Professor  Housman's 
brilliant  spade-works,  editovum  in  itsum.  He 
has  discovered  the  importance  of  a  MS. 
hitherto  only  partially  used,  Vaticanus 
2759  ;  he  makes  good  its  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  three  main  pillars  of  the  text,  with 
the  Bembinus  and  Corsinianus;  and  he  sets 
out  the  readings  of  these  three  MSS.  Con- 
jectures on  11.  251-2  and  262-4  are  added. 
The  whole  paper  is  seasoned,  of  course, 
with  the  usual  sauce. 

E.   H. 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 


Menandrea.  Edidit  Alfredus  Koerte. 
Editio  Maior.  Pp.  lviii  +  260.  Teubner. 
1910.     Price  M.  3. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  after  a  visit  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  new 
Menander  fragments  an  independent  exam- 
ination, the  editor  published  his  results  in  a 
brief  form  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Saxon  Gesellschaft  dev  Wissenschaften.  He 
has  now  brought  out  a  complete  text  of  the 
fragments  of  the  four  plays,  and  has  added 
all  that  can  be  got  from  the  Menander 
papyri  discovered  of  late  years,  such  as  the 
lengthy  bit  of  the  Teupyos,  bits  of  the 
Perinthia,  the  Pharma,  etc.  Like  other 
ordinary  Teubner  texts  now,  the  volume 
has  no  general  commentary,  but  fairly  full 
critical  notes,  and  in  its  first  lviii.  pages 
an  account  of  the  papyri,  of  the  dramatic 
situations,  etc.  His  own  examination  con- 
firmed Lefebvre's  reading  of  the  chief 
papyrus  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  antici- 
pated, but  in  one  way  or  another  the  text 
has  made  considerable  progress  since  its 
first  publication.  I  cannot  however  think 
that  where  a  MS.  is  defective,  that  is  where 
bits  of  it  are  missing,  it  is  right  that  even 
the  most  plausible  conjectures  for  filling  up 
gaps  should  be  promoted  to  a  place  in  the 
printed  text.  This  Mr.  Koerte  does  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Such  additions  are 
indeed  indicated  by  brackets,  but  these  are 
easily  overlooked,  and  the  reader  is  very 
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likely  to  carry  away  some  sort  of  idea  that 
such  and  such  words  belong  to  Menander, 
when  the  MS.  gives  no  words  of  Menander 
at  all.  This  is  not  a  question  of  a  single 
word  here  and  there ;  it  applies  to  a  very 
considerable  part  of  what  is  put  before  the 
reader.  No  doubt  there  is  something  un- 
satisfactory in  printing  a  string  of  half -lines, 
but  I  think  a  scrupulous  and  judicious 
editor  will  do  this  rather  than  eke  out  the 
fragments  with  absolute  guesswork  of  his 
own  or  other  critics.  By  all  means  let 
such  guesses  appear  in  the  notes,  but  they 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  text.     Waiving 


this  question,  I  think  the  edition  has  been 
executed  with  good  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, though  in  line  1 1  of  the  Heros  I  do 
notice  a  conjecture  of  the  editor's  (not  in 
the  text)  that  would  give  us  a  dactyl  in  the 
fourth  foot  of  an  iambic  line.  Final  ws 
(Epitr.  192  conj.)  must  be  pronounced 
doubtful  for  Menander,  and  irorfios  (Perikeir. 
377)  is  too  poetical  a  word  for  him.  The 
form  a?™?  (twice)  is  surely  questionable  : 
so  is  the  application  of  cuSa  to  a  person,  as 
though  it  were  ytyvwo-Kw  [Epitr.  439  avrq' 
(ttlv   \_ijv   tyjwSa). 

H.   R. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL   NOTES 


A  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeology.  By 
Harold  North  Fowler  and  James 
Rignall  Wheeler,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Gorham  Phillips  Stevens. 
7^"  x  5".  Pp.  559,  412  illustrations. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago : 
American  Book  Co.,  1909.     9s. 

This  is  an  admirable  manual,  perhaps  the 
best  of  its  kind  that  has  so  far  appeared  ; 
sound  and  accurate,  concise  and  yet  read- 
able, and  a  real  godsend  to  the  student  of 
Greek  archaeology.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  well  chosen,  and  clear ;  and 
there  are  good  bibliographies  and  index. 
The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  nine  chapters, 
with  an  introduction  on  the  progress  of  the 
modern  study  of  archaeology.  Chapter  I . 
deals  with  Pre-Hellenic  Greece;  II.  with 
Architecture;  III.  with  Sculpture;  IV.- 
VIII.  with  Terra-cottas,  Metal- work,  Coins 
and  Gems,  and  Vases ;  while  Painting  and 
Mosaic  are  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  in 
the  final  chapter.  The  authors  include 
Roman  art  to  some  extent,  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  the  Imperial  cameos,  the 
Boscoreale  cups,  and  Arretine  pottery.  In 
every  respect  the  subject-matter  seems  to 
be  brought  well  up  to  date  ;  there  is,  for 
instance,  a  discussion  of  the  '  Laconian ' 
pottery  found  at  Sparta.  The  persistent 
Latinising  of  Greek  words  is  not  always  to 
be  commended,  especially  when  it  results 
in  pinaces  or  Execias,  which  the  novice 
would  be  sure  to  pronounce  in  too  English 


a  fashion;  while  cylixes  is  surely  neither 
Greek,  Latin,  nor  English  !  But  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  serious  fault  with  this 
excellent  book. 


Eine  Gcbandegruppe  in  Olympia.  By  Albert 
Schwarzstein.  [Zur  Kunstgeschichte 
des  Auslandes,  Heft  66.]  Pp.  42, 
5  plates.     Strassburg,  1909.     3  m.  50  pf. 

An  explanation  of  the  buildings  outside  the 
Altis  on  the  west.  Since  Dorpfeld's  last 
attempt  in  1897  excavations  at  Eretria  and 
Thera  have  thrown  the  necessary  light  on 
these,  and  show  them  to  be  a  gymnasium 
and  baths,  dating  from  the  sixth  century 
b.c,  and  altered  in  Roman  times  (before 
Pausanias,  who  copies  partly  from  an  older 
description  before  the  restoration,  of  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian). 


Catalogue  of  Bronzes,  etc.,  in  the  Eield  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  reproduced  from 
originals  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Naples.  By  F.  Tarbell,  Professor  of 
Classical  Archaeology  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. Anthropol.  Series,  Vol.  VII. 
No.  3  (Publication  130).  9^"  x  6£". 
Pp.  52,  82  plates.     Chicago,  1909. 

Describes  reproductions  of  originals  in 
bronze  at  Naples,  mostly  utensils,  etc., 
from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  about  300 
in  all.     The  illustrations  are  good. 
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TRANSLATION 


ODE  TO  TOBACCO. 

Thou  who  when  cares  attack 
Bid'st  them  avaunt,  and  black 
Care  at  the  horseman's  back 

Perching  unseatest ; 
Sweet  when  the  morn  is  grey, 
Sweet  when  they've  cleared  away 
Lunch,  and  at  close  of  day 

Possibly  sweetest : 

I  have  a  liking  old 

For  thee,  though  manifold 

Stories,  I  know,  are  told 

Not  to  thy  credit  : 
How  one  (or  two  at  most) 
Drops  make  a  cat  a  ghost — 
Useless  except  to  roast — 

Doctors  have  said  it : 

How  they  who  use  fusees 
All  grow  by  slow  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees, 

Meagre  as  lizards ; 
Go  mad  and  beat  their  wives, 
Plunge  after  shocking  lives 
Razors  and  carving  knives 

Into  their  gizzards. 

Confound  such  knavish  tricks  ! 
Yet  I  know  five  or  six 
Smokers  who  freely  mix 

Still  with  their  neighbours  ; 
Jones — who,  I'm  glad  to  say, 
Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J  — 
Daily  absorbs  a  clay 

After  his  labours. 

Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 
Cooked  by  tobacco-juice ; 
Still  why  deny  its  use 

Thoughtfully  taken  ? 
We're  not  as  tabbies  are  ; 
Smith,  take  a  fresh  cigar  ! 
Jones,  the  tobacco-jar  ! 

Here's  to  thee,  Bacon  ! 

C.  S.  Calverley. 


AD  DIVAM  NICOTINAM. 

O  quae  timorum  tot  minitantium 
Tot  pervicaces  fortiter  impetus 
Arces  et  exturbas  equo  cum 
Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura  ! 

Quam  dulce  rides  cum  polus  albicat 
Yix  luce,  rides  prandia  cum  levant 
Mensas,  et  ah  !  vergente  Phoebo 
Praecipue  mihi  forte  rides. 

Multos  per  annos  tu  mihi  perplaces, 
Quamvis  in  aurem  plurima  publicam 
Famosa  rumores  susurret 
Lingua  tuo  capiti  nocentes  : 

Quam  dira  velox  exitium  feras 
Tactu  vel  ipso  felibus,  ut  caro 

Tantum  assa  mox  qualis  supersint : 
Archigenes  Craterusque  testes. 

'Divaeque  cultores  '  ita  dictitant 
'  Tarde  elevantur,  peius  ut  in  dies 
Sint  mente  capti  viribusque, 
Simius  et  macer  ut  lacertus  ; 

Nuptasque  mulcant.  deinde  novaculam 
Yesanientes  in  medium  iecur 
Cultrumve  carptoris,  patrata 

Post  scelera  impia  mille,  figunt.' 

Nobis  benigni  di  meliora  dent ! 
Atqui  vel  unum  scimus  et  alterum, 
Diva  alma,  ducentes  odores 
Saepe  tuos",  tamen  interesse 

Casto  popello  :  non  secus  Aelius, 
Uxore  (faustum  !)  non  sine  conscia. 
Labore  confecto  diurno 

Yentitat  ad  tua  sacra  cultor. 

Est  ut  pusillis  sis  animalibus 
Fatale  monstrum  ;  quis  tamen  abnuat 
Te,  diva,  qui  callet  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti  ? 

Non  nos  pusilli,  non  sumus  ut  genus 
Nos  discolorum  debile  felium  : 

Herbam  ministra,  Grosphe,  et,  Aeli, 
Sume  tubum,  calicemque  Porci. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 


Prof.  Postgate  has  attacked  the  idola 
fori  in  one  of  their  chief  est  shrines.  His 
inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  at  Liverpool 
University  is  an  examination  of  Dead  Lan- 
guage and  Dead  Languages  (Murray,  is.). 
He  draws  a  distinction  between  dead  lan- 
guages and  languages  of  the  dead,  and 
aptly  compares  the  increasing  value  of  a 
Rembrandt  or  a  Gainsborough.  Latin  in 
particular  is  capable  of  expressing  any 
thought  that  we  may  wish  to  express, 
apart  from  technicalities  or  modern  inven- 
tions. As  regards  the  last,  he  makes  a 
palpable  hit  by  reminding  an  objector  that 
the  very  motor  takes  its  name  from 
Latin,  and  telephone  from  Greek.  He  is 
able  to  find  good  reasons  why  practical 
men  should  learn  Latin.  He  then  carries 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
points  out  that  much  of  English  is  dead. 
A  few  spirited  translations  from  Latin 
authors  show  how  modern  and  ancient  life 
touch  together. 

Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  this 
lecture.  Prof.  Postgate  can  do  without 
our  old  friend  Mental  Gymnastic  ;  he  has 
his  uses,  but  man  does  not  live  by  gym- 
nastics alone.  The  lecture  should  be  re- 
assuring for  those  who  (like  the  author  of 
certain  pages  in  the  pamphlet  on  German 


Reform  -  Gymnasien)  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  using  Latin  to  express  the  thoughts 
and  experiences  of  daily  life.  We  may 
remember  that  Greek  is  also  a  living  lan- 
guage, which  has  shown  itself  able  to 
name  even  modern  inventions  without 
going  outside  its  own  vocabulary.  An  un- 
educated peasant  who  sees  a  camera  for 
the  first  time  understands  without  telling 
what  you  mean  by  cfnoToypacfiia  :  if  he  does 
not  know  how  the  light  inscribes,  neither 
do  you. 

Just  in  this  nick  of  time  comes  a  Latin 
newspaper  to  the  Review.  The  Scriptov 
Latinus  (Liistenoder,  Frankfurt  a.  M.) 
appears  to  be  in  its  ninth  year ;  it  contains 
a  Westminster  prologue  and  epilogue,  an 
essay  De  Docendi  Hilavitate,  an  Ovatiuncula, 
an  Alcaic  Ode  on  Zeppelin  (whose  author 
does  not  quite  see  eye  to  eye  with  Horace 
in  the  varieties  of  metre),  Lacvima  Matvis 
in  hexameters,  merry  dialogues  on  games, 
correspondence,  and  news.  Commencing 
Latinists  may  find  a  market  here  for  their 
wares,  at  the  rate  of  36  M.  per  sheet. 
We  have  already  mentioned  in  these  pages 
the  Italian  Vox  Urbis  (C.R.  xxiii.  28) ;  and 
reference  may  also  be  made  to  C.R.  xii.  430. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  MCMX  is  not 
the  way  to  print  1910  in  Latin  notation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  oj  The  Classical  Review. 
Sir, — May  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  disclaim  an 
opinion  ascribed  to  me  in  the  Classical  Review 
of  May,  1910?  Mr.  Richards  in  his  review  of 
Mr.  Bywater's  Poetics  says  :  '  I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Bywater  does  not  believe  in  Aristotle's  mean- 
ing to  say  or  to  imply  in  chap.  i.  that  poetry  can 
be  written  in  prose,  as  Mr.  1  '.utcher  rather  strangely 
thinks.'  In  my  remarks  on  that  difficult  passage 
(Ed.  1907,  pp.  1427)  I  observe:  'The  obvious 
suggestion  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  poet" 
should  be  widened  so  as  to  include  any  writer, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  whose  work  is  an  "imita- 
tion "  within  the  aesthetic  meaning  of  the  term. 
.  .  .  But  as  regards  the  Art  of  Poetry  his  reason- 
ing does  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  would 
have  reckoned  the  authors  of  prose  dialogues  or 
romances  amon<;  poets  strictly  so  called.  As 
Mr.  Courthope  truly  says,  "he  does  not  attempt 
to  prove  that  metre  is  not  a  necessary  accompani- 


ment of  the  higher  conceptions  of  poetry,"  and  he 
' '  therefore  cannot  be  ranged  with  those  who  support 
that  extreme  opinion."'  I  then  proceed:  'Still 
there  would  appear  to  be  some  want  of  firmness 
in  the  position  he  takes  up  as  the  place  and  im 
portance  of  metre  ';  and  I  Rive  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  Aristotle  underrated  the  power  of  musical 
sound  as  a  factor  in  poetry. 

S.  H.  Butcher. 


'DUPLICATION'  IN  CLASSICAL 
REVIEWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 
Sir, — In  the  Report  (just  published)  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  on 
January  10  (at  which  I  was  unable  to  be  present), 
Dr.  Sandys  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  The  Classical  Quarterly  and  Tke  Classical 
(p.  32)  :   '  The  fact  of  having  two  journals 
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means  duplicating  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
Some  persons  take  in  both  journals,  so  they  will 
get  the  reviews  of  a  certain  book  in  one  journal, 
and  some  months  later  a  review  of  the  same  book 
in  the  other  journal.'  These  words,  which  were 
understood  by  subsequent  speakers  (pp.  33,  35)  to 
refer  to  actual  cases  of  '  overlapping  '  in  these  two 
journals,  and  formed  part  of  an  argument  for  a 
return  to  the  undivided  Classical  Review,  will  now 
have  been  before  some  fourteen  hundred  of  those 
most  keenly  interested  in  classical  studies  in  this 
country.  And  I  must  therefore  ask  Dr.  Sandys  to 
complete  his  statement  by  giving  instances  of  this 
'  duplication  '  from  the  three  years  preceding  his 
speech  (1907- 1909),  during  which  the  Classical 
Quarterly  and  Classical  Review  had  had  a  separate 
existence. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  P.  Postgate 
(Editor  Classical  Quarterly). 
Liverpool,  June  25,  1910. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  many  reviewers,  I  should  like 
to  state  in  The  Classical  Review  that  I  do  not 
hold  that  malaria  caused  the  decline  of  Greece  or 
of  Rome.     But  it  seems  certain  that — 


(1)  Endemic  malaria  does  serious  harm. 

(2)  Malaria  was  not  a  static  factor  in  ancient 

history ;  we  know  that  the  amount  of 
malaria  in  e.g.  Latium  was  on  the  increase 
in  classical  times,  and  that  many  places, 
malarious  afterwards,  were  not  malarious 
in  the  first  century  B.C. 

Further,  experienced  investigators  have  written 
to  me  from  South  Italy,  asserting  that  an  examina- 
tion of  malarious  sites  there  convinces  them  that 
Sybaris,  Metapontum,  and  the  other  towns  of  this 
region  could  not  have  been  founded  except  under 
healthier  conditions  than  those  existing  now. 

The  fair-haired  Northerners  who  invaded  Greece 
in  pre-Homeric  times  would  suffer  more  (through 
non-acclimatisation)  than  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Hippocrates,  indeed, 
says  that  dwellers  in  very  malarious  places  were 
dark-haired,  i.e.,  malaria  killed  off  the  fair-haired 
portion  of  the  population. 

I  believe  that  further  research  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested here  would  bring  out  some  interesting 
results,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  give  such  help  as 
I  can  to  anyone  who  cares  to  undertake  the  work. 

W.  H.  S.  Jones.   • 

St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  FATA   IN  THE  AENEID. 


One  of  the  crucial  questions  that  can  be 
asked  about  a  poet  is :  What  views  does 
he  express  concerning  the  spiritual  element 
of  the  universe  and  its  action  on  man- 
kind? What  does  he  conceive  to  be  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  powers  that  pro- 
duced and  condition  him  ?  Nowadays 
all  serious  poets,  except  the  lyrical,  have 
their  powers  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
philosophic  reflection  that  their  Weltan- 
schauung, their  theory  of  the  universe, 
exhibits.  Assuming  that  Virgil  did  not — 
nay,  could  not — write  the  Aeneid  without 
possessing  and  manifesting  some  kind  of 
metaphysical  system,  I  shall  endeavour  in 
this  paper  to  discover  what  principles  of 
thought  underlie  his  presentation  of  the  re- 
lations of  gods  and  men,  and  are  implicit 
in  his  use  of  the  word  fata. 

First  let  us  examine  the  problem  : 
What  was  the  reality  of  the  gods  of  the 
Aeneid  for  Virgil's  own  beliefs  ?  Could  an 
enlightened  poet,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  have  read  the  attacks  of  Plato  and 
Euripides  on  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Homeric  gods,  who  had  read  the  De  Return 
Natura  and  was  familiar  with  other  Epi- 
curean and  agnostic  speculations,  believe 
earnestly  that  the  gods  whom  he  depicted 
were  of  moment  for  the  souls  of  men  ? 
Answers  may  be  found  in  the  Aeneid  to- 
show  that  the  poet  was  not  unconscious  of 
the  defectiveness  of  his  gods  regarded  as 
worthy  objects  of  whole-hearted  reverence. 

no.  ccxn.     VOL.  xxiv. 


Speaking  in  his  own  person,  the  poet 
questions  the  goodness  of  the  gods  in  A  en. 
i.  ii,  12.  503,  6.  173.  While  his  gods  live 
on  a  higher  ethical  plane  than  the  Homeric 
gods,  yet  they  do  not  reach  the  level  of 
goodness  presented  by  philosophers  in  the 
picture  of  the  sapiens;  as  Jupiter  himself 
allows  (12.  839),  the  Romans  surpassed 
even  the  gods  in  goodness.  Juno  certainly 
is  vindictive  and  spiteful  towards  Aeneas 
(1.  11,  27,  etc.),  and  towards  Hercules 
(8.  292) ;  Venus  is  wheedling  (e.g.  8.  387  ff.) ; 
Triton  is  jealous  of  a  human  musician 
(6.  173);  Hercules  is  amorous  (7.  659  ff.)  ; 
Neptune,  in  demanding  a  human  sacrifice 
for  no  reason  given,  is,  at  the  least,  arbi- 
trary (5.  815) ;  Jupiter  in  especial  is  vacil- 
lating and  weakly  complaisant  (10.  624; 
12.  800,  833) ;  he  makes  a  solemn  declara- 
tion (1.  263),  and  then  goes  back  upon  it 
or  forgets  it  (10.  8);1  his  prophecy  in 
1.  271  is  inconsistent  with  that  of  Anchises 
in  6.  765,  766  ;  in  10.  107  he  says  :  '  Rex 
Iuppiter  omnibus  idem,'  but  repeatedly 
thereafter  interferes  (e.g.  10.  435,  450,  632, 
689),  while  his  prohibition  is  disregarded 
by  Venus  (10.  332),  Tisiphone  (10.  761), 
Thybris  (10.  421),  and  violated  frequently 
with  impunity  by  Juno  and  Juturna  (in 
Book  XII.).     Juno  is  of  opinion  that  even 

1  Of  course  some  of  these  defects  may  be  due 
not  to  dramatic  purposes,  but  to  forgetfulness  in 
the  poet. 
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after  Jove  has  pledged  his  word,  he  may 
be  induced  to  break  it  (10.  632),  and 
without  instigation  from  another  god  he 
does  so  (11.  725).  His  reputation  for 
veracity  is  so  uncertain  that  (to  omit  as 
prejudiced  the  taunts  against  him  of  Iarbas 
in  4.  206  ff.)  Palinurus,  without  incurring 
any  reproach  of  blasphemy,  may  say  (5.  17) 
that  he  would  not  believe  an  assurance  of 
safety  if  it  were  given  by  Jupiter  himself. 
Though  he  in  company  with  Apollo  (11. 
789)  a.ud  fortana  (8.  534)  is  called  omnipotens, 
his  power  is  limited  (9.  6,  94),  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  future  is  circumscribed 
(4.  227).  He  is  invoked  separately  by  men 
on  only  five  occasions  (2.  689,  4.  206,  5. 
687,  9.  625,  10.  668;  cf.  8.  572),  and  on 
two  of  them  in  his  limited  capacity  as  sky- 
god.  Was  such  a  figure  identified  by  the 
poet  with  the  spirit  that  inly  sustains  all 
the  furniture  of  earth  and  heaven  (6. 
724  ff.)? 

If  the  answer  be  '  No,'  an  inference 
from  these  facts  is  that  Virgil  kept  the 
figures  of  the  gods,  taken  from  Homer  and 
the  earlier  Roman  annalists  but  purified, 
in  obedience  to  the  epic  convention  and 
to  the  prejudices  of  Augustus,  who  thought 
he  could  restore  to  a  generation  of  scoffers 
the  credulous  religion  of  his  ancestors  by 
reviving  old  rites  and  externals  of  belief. 
Showing  a  similar  deference  to  religious 
and  literary  convention,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
Propertius  employ  the  names  of  the  gods, 
but  can  impart  no  sincerity  into  the  em- 
ployment. In  himself  Virgil  probably  was 
as  monotheistic  as  Plato  or  Cleanthes. 
In  the  Georgics  he  gave  the  name  Pater 
to  the  spiritual  power  which  worked  be- 
hind and  through  the  Olympians  and 
through  men.  In  his  highest  attributes 
Jupiter  is  the  instrument  and  representa- 
tive of  the  god  behind  the  gods,  but  he  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  things  nor  are  his  utterances  of 
like  validity  with  its  decrees. 

Nowif  the  portrait  of  Jupiter  in  the  Aeneid 
is  chiefly  a  concession  to  convention,1  prob- 

1  Of  Lucretius,  who  in  a  similar  spirit  invoked 
Venus  while  denying  that  the  gods  interfered  with 
human  affairs,  Sellar  writes  :  '  Though  the  ultimate 
principles  of  Lucretius  are  incompatible  with  a 
belief  in  the   popular   religions   of  antiquity,   his 


ably  those  critics  err  who  see  so  much 
spirituality  in  his  functions  that  they 
identify  fata  with  the  will  of  Jupiter  (e.g. 
Heinze :  Virgils  Epische  Technik,  p.  286  ff.). 
That  this  identification  is  wrong  may,  I 
think,  be  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
meaning  of  fata  in  the  Aeneid.  But  first 
let  me  state  briefly  what  I  suppose  Virgil's 
scheme  of  theology  to  have  been.  It  was 
this  :  There  is  one  supreme  and  spiritual 
deity  whose  decrees  are  fata — inviolable 
courses  of  destined  events.  But  the  deity 
has  not  irrevocably  fixed  the  destiny  of 
every  man  before  his  birth.  For  nations, 
like  Troy  and  Rome,  and  individuals,  like 
Aeneas  and  Dido,  there  are  certain  matters 
of  their  life  which  must  come  to  pass  ; 
these  are  actualities  determined  beforehand 
in  the  divine  mind,  but  there  are  many 
contingencies  which  are  left  to  the  self- 
determining  human  agent.'2  The  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  mind  are  the  gods  and 
men.  The  gods  suggest  emotions  and 
actions  to  man,  and  prompt  him  in  the 
way  of  righteousness  by  their  utterances 
(fata,  in  the  first  of  the  meanings  noticed 
below).  Man  is  conditioned  in  many  ways 
by  the  (gods  of  the)  earth,  sea,  sky,  etc., 
i.e.,  by  his  environment,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  is  a  free,  willing  agent ; 
to  those  events  which  he  has  not  willed 
and  cannot  refer  to  a  known  source,  natural 
or  supernatural,  he  gives  the  loose  name 
fortuna,  but  he  knows  that  this  fortuna  may 
be  part  of  his  destiny.3 

The  significations  of  the  word  fata  in  the 
Aeneid  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes: 

mode  of  conceiving  the  operation  of  law  in  the 
universe  [fati  foedera,  2.  254]  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  the  conceptions  of  modern  Theism.' — Roman 
Poets  of  the  Republic,  pp.  342,  343,  q.v. 

-  For  a  stimulating  philosophic  statement  of  this 
metaphysical  position,  see  Professor  W.  James's 
essay,  '  The  Dilemma  of  Determinism,'  in  The  Will 
to  Believe,  p.  181. 

8  On  this  theory  the  intermediate  activity  of  the 
gods  need  not  be  of  great  importance  to  human 
beings.  In  the  Aeneid  the  only  actions  of  the 
gods  that  were  evidenced  by  objective  signs  were: 
Book  II.:  Appearance  of  the  snakes  and  of  fire  on 
lulus'  head.  Book  V. :  The  burning  of  the  ships 
through  Iris.  Book  VII. :  The  opening  of  the 
gates  of  war  by  Juno.  Book  VIII. :  The  bringing 
of  armour  to  Aeneas  by  Venus.  Book  IX.:  The 
transformation  of  the  ships  to  sea-nymphs. 
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1.  '  Predictions  '  uttered  by  a  god  (from 
the  root  fa,  cp.  1.  261,  262),  whether  the 
predictions  be  accurate  or  not.  Generally 
they  were  correct,  because  the  gods  had 
exceptional  powers  of  learning  (1.  20)  some 
of  the  predestined  facts,  and  when  the 
•event  predicted  was  in  the  counsels  of 
destiny  only  contingent,  the  belief  held  by 
men  in  the  expediency  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  action  tended  to  create  its  own 
verification. 

2.  '  An  ordained  course  of  events  having 
happened  or  about  to  happen.' 

3.  In  some  passages  the  word  seems  to 
share  in  both  meanings. 

The  first  meaning  is  the  root-meaning. 
The  decrees  of  the  supreme  power  (some- 
times mythologically  attributed  to  the 
Parcae1)  are  best  known  by  Jupiter,  most 
often  declared  by  his  mouthpiece  Apollo, 
who  has  other  mouthpieces  such  as  Celaeno 
(3.  250),  the  Penates  (3.  155),  the  Sibyl 
{6.  66).  These  get  from  men  a  share  of 
the  credit  of  authorship,  though  the  function 
of  all  is  merely  transmissive.  From  8.  627 
we  see  that  an  artisan  god  like  Vulcan 
might  get  information  about  the  future 
from  human  seers.  Jupiter  and  any  of 
the  gods  may  be  mistaken  about  details, 
for  these  are  left  to  the  agency  of  gods 
and  of  men  (as  in  Book  V.  Neptune  of  his 
own  will,  as  it  seems,  and  with  the  help 
of  Somnus  delapsus  ab  astris  produced  the 
unexpected  effect  of  the  drowning  of 
Palinurus  which  gives  Palinurus  a  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  accuracy  of 
Apollo,  6.  344),  and  the  purposes  of  rival 
gods  may  thwart  one  another. 

The  passages  in  which  fata  may  be  in- 
terpreted simply  as  •  the  spoken  word ' 
are:  1.  205,  237,  257,  261,  299,  382;  2. 
121;  3.  444,  700;  4.  no,  225,  340,  440; 
5.  656,  703,  709  ;  6.  45,  67,  72,  147  ; 
7-  239,  255,   272,    293,    583  ;    8.    12,    133, 

476>  499.  5I2J  9-   *375    IO-  67>   J54.  41?; 
11.  1 12.     Total,  35. 

1  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Parcae  were  iden- 
tified by  Virgil  with  the  Moirtti  who,  in  Aesch. 
P.V.  516,  Agam.  1026,  are  spoken  of  as  powers 
overruling  Zeus,  for  (1)  mention  of  them  in  the 
Aencid  is  rare  and  insignificant;  (2;  by  art  and 
poetic  convention  i  as  in  Catullus  and  Eclogue  4.  47) 
the  idea  of  them  had  become  too  material  and 
unspiritual. 


The  passages  in  which  fatum  or  fata  may 
be  interpreted  as  '  an  ordained  course  of 
events '  are  :  1.  222,  546;  2.  34,  246,  294, 
433.  506,  554,  653,  753;  3.  345,  494,  717, 

4.  20,  519,  651,  678,  696  ;  6.  376,  449,  466, 
511,  546,  683,  713,  759,  869,  882  ;  7.  50,  79, 
314,  594;  8.  292,  334,  731  ;  9.  94,  648;  10. 
35»  113.  3^0»47I.  501,  624,  740;  11.  287; 
I2-  395.  5°7»  676,  726,  795,  819.    Total,  51. 

The  passages  in  which  the  word  seems 
to  partake  of  both  meanings  are  :  1.  2,  18, 
32,  39;  2.  13,  54,2  257;  3.  7,  q,  17,  180, 
337.  375  5  4-  J4.  45°>  614;  5.  707,  725, 
784;  7.  120,224,234;  8.  398,  574;  9.  134, 
204;  10.  160,  587,  701  ;  12.  149.    Total,  30. 

With  this  attempted  classification  made, 
let  us  examine  the  passages  cited  to  support 
the  identification  of  fata'6  with  the  will  of 
Jupiter.  One  passage  is  A  en.  1.  260  ff. 
Venus  has  reminded  Jupiter  of  the  success 
of  Aeneas  which  he  had  promised  to  her. 
Jupiter  replies  (257),  '  manent  immota 
tuorum  I  fata  tibi  .  .  .  (260)  neque  me 
sententia  uertit.'  But  the  word  sententia 
('  my  way  of  thinking  ')  may  mean  4  my 
interpretation  of  data  furnished  to  me  '  as 
suitably  as  '  my  [unconditioned]  will.' 
Similarly,  in  1.  278,  the  words  '  imperium 
sine  fine  dedi '  are  not  incompatible  with 
Jupiter's  position  as  chief  executor  of  fata. 
In  4.  no,  where  Venus  says:  'fatis  incerta 
feror  si  Iuppiter  unam  |  esse  uelit  Tyriis 
urbem  Troiaque  profectis,'  fatis  means 
'oracles,'  and  Jupiter  is  to  be  viewed  as 
intermediary  between  to  6dov  and  mankind ; 
for  in  1.  18  the  same  qualification  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  '  si  qua  fata  sinant ' 
without    mention   of  Jupiter's   wish.       In 

5.  784  where  Venus  says  of  Juno,  '  nee  Iouis 
imperio     fatisue     infracta     quiescit,'     the 


-  In  2.  §54  si  fata  ileum,  si  mens  Hon  lacua  fuisset, 
the  alternatives  may  be  (1)  the  oracles  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Trojan  interpretation  of  them 
(mens)  ;  (2)  the  course  willed  by  the  gods  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Trojan  resolve  which  acted  in 
furtherance  of  that  course. 

3  We  sometimes  read  of  Jupiter's  relation  to 
fatum ;  but  the  fact  that  the  plural  cases  of  fata 
occur  in  the  Aeneid  104  times,  while  the  singular 
cases  occur  only  15  times,  shows  that  Virgil  had 
no  desire  to  use  the  word  in  the  abstract  philo- 
sophical signification  current — e.g.  in  Cicero's  De 
Fato.  Lucretius,  who  seldom  uses  the  word,  has 
a  passage  (2.  254-257)  in  which  fatum  and  fata  seem 
identical  in  meaning. 
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meaning  probably  is:  'Juno  is  crushed 
neither  by  commands  of  Jupiter  [privately 
expressed  as  in  10.  606;  12.  791]  nor  by 
his  [public]  predictions  of  an  ordained 
course  of  events,'  by  which  other  gods  are 
checked,  as  is  Diana  (11.  587)  and  Apollo 
(11.  794).  In  3.  375  Helenus,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  Aeneas  voyages  under 
auspices  higher  than  human,  adds  :  '  Sic 
fata  deum  rex  |  sortitur  uoluitque  uices,  is 
uertitur  ordo.'  The  meaning  obviously  is  : 
'  To  this  end  the  king  of  the  gods  selects 
his  oracles  and  rolls  the  circle  of  events,' 
which  again  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
amount  of  free  self-determined  activity  that 
Jupiter  possesses.  In  4.  614,  '  [si]  sic  fata 
Iouis  poscunt,  si  terminus  haeret,'  the 
words  '  fata  Iouis '  might  mean  '  utter- 
ances ' ;  even  if  they  be  taken  as  meaning 
'  course  of  events  willed  by  Jupiter,'  we 
may  regard  Jupiter  as  the  source,  either 
secondary  or  ultimate.  In  4.  651,  in  the 
words  '  dum  fata  deusque  sinebant,'  there 
is  a  conjunction  of  agents  that  is  hard  to 
explain  jf  deus  be  identified  with  Jupiter  and 
fata  with  his  will ;  but  if  the  source  of  fata 
be  placed  elsewhere  than  in  Jupiter's  will, 
the  mention  of  him  or  of  any  other  god  as 
intermediary  is  quite  suitable. 

Against  the  identification  of  fata  with 
the  will  of  Jupiter  many  passages  may  be 
adduced.  Most  decisive,  perhaps,  are  the 
passages  where  the  decisions  of  fata  and 
of  Jupiter  or  another  god  are  contrasted, 
e.g.  8.  398,  'nee  Pater  omnipotens  nee  fata 
uetabant '  ;  3.  395,  '  fata  uiam  inuenient 
aderitque  uocatus  Apollo,'  and  cf.  2.  121, 
3-  337.  4-  44°.  and  8.  334,  574.  In  10.  112, 
Jupiter  unambiguously  says  :  '  Rex  Jup- 
piter  omnibus  idem  ;  fata  uiam  invenient.' 
In  12.  725,  we  have  the  unhappy  literary 
reminiscence,  inserted  forcibly  into  a 
description  of  a  battle  scene  which 
without  it  runs  smoothly,  of  Jupiter  weigh- 
ing the  fata  of  Aeneas  and  Turnus, 
although  in  1.  793  Jupiter  reminds  Juno 
that  Aeneas  must  conquer  and  ultimately 
become  a  god 1 ;  one  fact  emerges  from  the 
scene — namely,  that  the  decision  of  the 
strife  is  made  by  some  power  other  than 
Jupiter's.  In  both  of  these  last  instances  he 

1  Cf.  also  10.  471-2. 


in  an  emergency  refuses  the  responsibility 
of  a  decision.  That  he  is  conditioned  by 
some  other  power  is  shown  in  10.  467,2 
where  he  tells  Alcides  that  he  may  not  inter- 
fere to  save  Pallas,  for  '  stat  sua  cuique 
dies,'3  in  9.  94  ff.  he  must  refuse  Cybele's- 
wish,  because  oifata,  which  have  not  granted 
to  any  god  the  power  she  requires.  He  is 
by  implication  included  among  the  gods 
who  on  the  testimony  of  a  goddess,  Iris 
(9.  6),  could  not  have  done  what  the  course 
of  events  unaided  has  done.  Though 
Jupiter  may  promise  vaguely,  it  is  for  the 
Parcae  to  determine  the  time  of  fulfilment 
(9.  107;   12.  150). 

The  foregoing  instances  show  that  things, 
happen  otherwise  than  Jupiter  knows  or 
intends.  But  Jupiter  and  the  gods  are  not 
the  only  instruments  of  fata.  In  the 
Aeneid  we  seem  to  be  presented  with  other 
two  sources  of  action — the  will  of  men 
and  the  operations  of  fortuna.  What  is  the 
place  of  these  motor  forces  in  Virgil's 
scheme  ? 

In  the  Aeneid  human  beings  as  agents  are 
only  a  little  lower  than  the  gods  ;  men  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  gods  only 
within  the  sphere  of  the  contingent.  This- 
influence  is  exerted  constantly  and  in 
diverse  manners.  Perhaps  Virgil  in  his 
attempt  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence 
to  men,  was  led  too  frequently  to  see  super- 
natural influences,  because  the  materialistic 
Epicureans  of  his  day  denied  divine  inter- 
ference in  mundane  affairs.  If  in  some 
instances  he  seems  to  contrast  the  opera- 
tions of  the  gods  with  the  operations  of 
men,  the  fact  that  the  supernatural  influence 
is  mentioned  first  shows  where  the  em- 
phasis   was    put    by   the    poet's    thought.. 


2  This  passage,  a  reminiscence  of  //.  16.  433, 
shows  an  instructive  dissimilarity  from  it.  In 
Homer  Zeus,  while  allowing  that  it  is  Sarpedon's 
portion  (jiolpa)  to  be  killed,  yet  thinks  about 
saving  him,  but  is  shamed  from  that  by  Hera. 
Jupiter  in  the  Aeneid  never  thinks  of  violating  fas 
or  fata  (only  goddesses,  Juno  and  Cybele,  dream 
of  that)  ;  further,  he  spontaneously  grows  indig- 
nant because  Aesculapius  interfered  with  natural 
laws  (7.  770). 

3  But  this  principle  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
in  4.  620  :  '  cadat  ante  diem  ' ;  4.  696  :  '  quia  nee 
fato  merita  nee  morte  peribat  |  sed  misera  ante- 
diem  '  ;  10.  624,  11.  160,  12.  149  ff. ,  395. 
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In  ii.  118  we  have  the  idea  that  men  are 
preserved  by  a  god  [or  'God']  or  by  their 
own  right  hand;  in  10.  72  that  Aeneas 
could  be  misled  by  his  own  acts,  without 
prompting  from  a  god  ;  in  9.  184  that  men 
may  be  roused  by  the  gods  or  by  their  own 
passions ;  in  9.  253  that  they  are  rewarded 
by  the  gods  and  their  own  character ;  in 
9.  601  that  the  Trojans  were  led  to  Italy 
by  a  god  or  by  their  own  madness ;  in 
2.  237  that  Aeneas  was  called  to  battle  by 
an  Erinys,  and  by  the  shouting  of  men. 
Space  does  not  allow  me  to  discuss  Virgil's 
theory  of  causation,  shown  in  these  passages, 
and  in  others  (e.g.  12.  554  and  560,  11.  901), 
which  have  been  examined  by  Professor 
Conway.1  These  appearances  and  revela- 
tions of  the  gods  in  the  Aeneid  might  be 
arranged  under  a  scheme  such  as  this : 
(1)  Cases  where  man  unexpectant  is 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  gods  ;  (2)  cases 
where  man  unexpectant  is  affected  by  a 
revelation  in  a  dream  or  by  an  oracle ; 
(3)  cases  where  man  expectant  is  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  gods  ;  and  (4)  cases  where 
man  expectant  is  affected  by  a  revelation 
in  a  dream.  It  will  be  found  that  in  many 
cases  the  action  of  the  gods  is  the  reflection 
in  outward  nature  of  the  mood  of  the  man's 
mind,  that  divine  actions  and  dreams 
merely  bring  to  a  focus  feelings  already 
latent.  The  men  being  in  the  way,  the 
gods  led  them.'2  The  cases  have  already 
been  enumerated  where  the  divine  working 
was  accompanied  by  objective  signs  which 
would  have  refuted  any  scoffer  present. 
The  other  cases  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here  in  which  the  actors  have 
only  subjective  inferences  of  the  activity  of 
the  gods,  or  are  quite  unconscious  of  it, 
while  the  reader  who  can  overlook  what 
happens  before  and  behind  the  scenes 
alone  is  aware  of  the  divine  purpose- 
Thus  in  4.  128  Juno  discloses  to  Venus  her 
purposes  concerning  Dido  and  Aeneas ; 
without  this  knowledge  the  reader  would 
not  detect  any  divine  working  in  the  results 
described  in  1.  160  ff.  Many  other  instances 
seem  to  show  that  the  poet  would  have  us 

1  In  Proc.  Class.  Assoc,  October,  1906. 
-  Cf.  Bradley,  Shakesperean  Tragedy,  pp.  14-15; 
Raleigh,  English  Novel,  pp.  223-225. 


always  be  conscious  of  supernatural  influ- 
ences ('  of  environment,'  in  the  modern 
phrase) ;  yet  he  does  not  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Aeneas  does  not  stand 
waiting  for  a  sign,  as  some  critics  who  talk 
of  him  being  oppressed  with  a  load  of 
fata  would  have  us  think.  In  Book  I., 
when  the  storm  breaks,  he  views  it  in  a 
quite  naturalistic  fashion,  not  appealing  to 
the  gods,  as  the  average  Roman  sailor 
would  certainly  have  done,  but  envying  his 
fallen  countrymen  their  quiet  death  already 
won.  In  Book  II.  he  is  so  full  of  action 
that  Venus  has  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  duty  to  his  home ;  when  his  father 
refuses  to  leave  Troy,  Aeneas  in  a  mad 
impulsiveness  seeks  not  to  argue  with  him, 
but  is  rushing  forth  to  certain  death  when 
he  is  checked  by  a  miraculous  sign.  All 
through  the  poem  the  gods  thrust  their 
favours  upon  him  ;  like  a  wise  man  he  uses 
their  guidance,  but  in  action  he  is  prompt 
and  in  battle  bold  almost  to  the  verge  of  in- 
discretion. By  his  own  way  of  thinking 
(12.  435)  his  distinguishing  marks  were  not 
his  nearness  and  dearness  to  the  gods,  but 
his  manliness  and  capacity  for  endurance. 

A  question  not  easy  to  answer  is  :  What 
is  the  place  of  fortuna  in  this  metaphysical 
scheme  attributed  to  Virgil  ?  If  the  word 
fortuna  were  used  strictly,  it  would  imply 
what  no  theistic  writer — and  Virgil  was 
such — could  allow,  namely,  that  actions 
unpurposed  by  God  may  happen.  The  idea 
of  fortuna  denies  or  fails  to  recognise  the 
action  of  an  intelligent  and  conscious 
Governor  of  events.  But  in  popular 
language  men  spoke  of  fortuna  and  its 
effects,  though  by  connecting  fortuna  with 
necessitas  (cp.  Hor.  Od.  I.  35.  17)  they 
recognised  that  events  were  bound  by 
strict  laws  of  causation,  and  that  things 
which  seemed  fortuitous  were  the  product 
of  series  of  causes  which  stretched  beyond 
the  limited  vision  of  man.  In  A  en.  5.  604, 
the  poet,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Trojans  with  their  limited  knowledge 
says:  'Hie  primum  fortuna  fidem  mutata 
nouauit,'  but  goes  on  to  explain  from  the 
higher  ground  of  poetic  belief  that  the 
event  was  caused  by  Juno,  whose  evil 
purpose   was    turned    to   good    by    inscru- 
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table  providence.  In  1.  625  Iris  identifies 
herself  with  the  Trojan  women  in  their 
feelings  when  she  asks  :  '  O  gens  |  infelix  ! 
cui  te  exitio  fortuna  reseruat  ?'  In  1.  337 
Aeneas  says  that  the  storm  wrought  forte 
sua,  but  the  reader  knows  how  it  was 
brought  to  pass  and  why.  In  8.  127 
Aeneas  who  has  been  recommended  to 
seek  Evander  by  the  Sibyl,  Anchises  and 
Thybris,  says :  •  Optime  Graiugenum  cui 
me  fortuna  precari  .  .  .  uoluit.'  This  at 
first  seems  strange,  but  the  following  lines 
show  that  fortuna  is  loosely  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  fata  ( = '  oracles '),  for  Aeneas 
mentions  the  motives  that  brought  him  et 
fatis  egere  uolentem.  Fortuna  is  to  be  inter- 
preted similarly  in  the  speech  of  Venus  in 
10.  43  and  49,  and  of  Jupiter  1.  107.  Com- 
pare 10.  435  which  says  of  Lausus  and 
Pallas :  '  quis  fortuna  negarat  |  in  patriam 
reditus  with  1.  438,  '  mox  illos  sua  fata 
manent  maiore  sub  hoste.'  Cp.  also  6.  532, 
8.574,  io.457ff.;  11.43,  Io8>  128,253,345; 
12.  593,  677,  694.  When  fortuna  refers  to 
past  or  present  events,  the  reader,  if  not  the 
speaker,  always  knows  the  divine  purpose 


to  which  the  word  is  loosely  or  ignorantly 
applied ;  when  it  refers  to  future  events  as 
in  11.  128,  spoken  by  Drances :  '  Et  te,  si 
qua  uiam  dederit  fortuna,  Latino  |  iungemus 
regi,'  it  means  in  more  pious  phrase  '  if  a 
way  be  opened  up.'  Cp.  8.  334  ff.,  476- 7, 
10.  107,  12.  147. 

In  a  few  passages  Virgil  contrasts  casus 
and  the  gods  as  efficient  causes.  Here 
casus  seem  to  mean  '  spontaneous  unde- 
liberate! action,  arising  from  the  passions.' 
In  9.  211,  'si  quis  in  aduersum  rapiat 
casusue  deusne,'  the  opposition  is  between 
reckless  passions  in  warrior  and  moral 
enthusiasm  in  a  patriot;  in  12.  321  '  in- 
certum  .  .  .  quis  tantam  Rutulis  laudem 
casusne  deusne  |  attulerit,'  the  opposition 
is  between  a  foeman  shooting  at  random 
and  wastefully,  and  a  foeman  intent  on 
killing  some  enemy  and  helped  thereto  by 
a  god  whom  he  has  invoked  ;  in  either 
case  the  agent  must  be  a  mortal.  Cp. 
12.  405,  677. 

John  MacInnes. 

The  University  of  Manchester. 


A  PROPOSED  RESTORATION,  WITH  A  NEW  INTERPRETATION, 
OF  AESCHYLUS,  Prometheus,  790-792. 


Wecklein  foists  upon  me  a  theory  which 
I  distinctly  stated  I  did  not  accept.1  In  a 
brief  reference  to  the  verses  in  my  account 
of  Io's  Asiatic  journey  I  mentioned  inci- 
dentally the  fact  that  crrpe^-eis  cravTrjv  in  707 
suggested  nothing  better  for  791-792  than 
arpefais  cravr-qv,  and  reiterate  (p.  20)  that 
such  an  emendation  is  to  be  rejected. 

The  remedy  I  now  propose  for  792  is 
a  simple  one :  restore  the  final  vowel  of 
TrcpQcra  to  its  probable  owner  and  ttovtov  to 
its  original  case.  Thus,  without  injury  to 
the  body  of  the  text,  we  thrust  the  dislo- 
cated member  into  its  socket — and  secure 
a  sea  in  Asia  to  balance  the  Hybristes 
River  in  Europe.  The  harassed  maiden 
comes  to  star-grazing  mountain  and  violent 
river  in  one  continent,  must  cross  level 
plain  and  placid  sea  in  the  other.     Europe's 


1  In   his   review   of   my  Problems   in  Prometheus 
in  Berliner  Phil.  Wochcnschrijt,  29,  1268. 


foaming  torrent  and  '  vast  sky-neighbouring 
mountain  of  milk  snow  '  are  set  over  against 
Asia's  lakes  and  boundless  plains — ra  8e 
7rpbs  rj<o  Te  kclI  r/Aiov  avarkkkovTa  veSiov 
eK8eK€Tat  Trkijdos  arreipov  es  diroxj/iv,  says 
Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  the  very  country 
which  Io  must  traverse  (1.  204)  x^P0<i 
7rAaTrs  ko.1  77-oAAos  (4.  39).  Whether  we 
write  '  placid,'  or  '  Placid,'  is  immaterial. 
Salt  Lake  is  '  salt  lake  ' :" A<f>koio-fiov  Uovtov 
must  be  acpkoio-ftov,  cannot  possess  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Trokv(j>koi<T  [Soto  8a\dcr<T7]<i 
of  Homer  with  which  Aeschylus  and  his 
contemporaries  were  familiar,  a  sea  across 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  mere 
maiden  (which  Io  is  in  this  play)  to  swim 
(Trepwcra  ddka<r<rav  Trokkiji',  Hdt.  4.  43),  no 
matter  how  feasible  a  similar  feat  might 
appear  in  myth  for  a  bull  of  superhuman 
might  in  traversing  the  sea  lying  between 
Phoenicia  and  Crete.  The  heifer-horned 
maiden  would  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to 
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rival  that  performance ;  and  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  girl  before  their  eyes  would  be  too 
much  for  the  credulity  of  even  an  Athenian 
audience.  However  incredible  the  rest  of 
her  journey  might  seem,  it  was,  at  least, 
on  dry  land ;  and  if  Prometheus  warns  the 
maid  not  to  cross  the  Hybristes  (ov  yap 
«u/3aTos  Trepav,  718),  certainly  he  would  not 
direct  her  to  cross  the  tempestuous  Euxine 
(#»//otwSeo-TaT77  OdXaa-aa),  as  Sikes  and  Will- 
son  imagine.  But  a  more  conclusive  argu- 
ment remains.  For  Io  to  swim  the  Black 
Sea  after  crossing  the  strait  that  separates 
the  two  continents  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary. She  is  already  'on  the  other  side,' 
in  Asia  (735),  to  reach  which  she  was 
expressly  brought  by  the  poet  to  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  Otherwise  why  cross 
the  strait  before  plunging  into  the  Pontus 
for  her  record-breaking  swim,  even  though 
it  were  d/ciyxovos  ev  ttovtov  7T£Adyei  ?  Her 
course  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  brought  to  this  /36cnropos  €7rwvi'/*os. 
She  is  to  proceed  eastward1  (7r/x>s  avroXas 
i)\iov),  toward  the  Caspian,  which  was 
called  the  'Sea  of  the  Rising  Sun,'  not 
southward,  towards  the  region  now  known 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Nile.2  In  that 
case  the  poet  would  have  represented 
her  as  crossing  to  Asia  at  the  traditional 
Bosporus,  and  skirting  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  which  would  have  rendered 
such  an  unprecedented  transit  of  the  Pontus 
superfluous.  Moreover,  if  she  crosses  the 
Euxine,  she  will  never  come  to  the  country 
of  the  one-eyed  folk  which  is  directly  in 
her  path ;  for  the  Arimaspi  live  virep  'Io-o-?/- 
86vtov  (Pausan.  1.  24.  6),  and  the  Issedones 
were  located  far  to  the  east  of  the  northern 
Caspian,  not  east  (or  south)  of  the  Pontus. 
Cf.  especially  Pausan.  1.  31.  2  -n-apaSiSovai, 
6«  ai'-ras  'Ywepftopeovs  p-ev  'ApipaaTrois,  'Api- 
//ao-7roi.'S  8'  'l(r<T7)86cri,  irapa  8k  tovtuv  ^LkvOols 


1  The  phrase  may  be  used  even  if  the  direction 
is  north -east  :  irpds  T)£>  tc  Kal  ijXlov  avaroXas  iirotitTo 
ttjv  65bv  5«x  tj}j  Xepcovrjaov  (Hdt.  7,  58). 

-  Even  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies later,  connected  Africa  and  Asia  by  land 
south  of  Aethiopia ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
Aeschylus  conceived  the  Nile  as  rising  far  to  the 
east  in  Asia.  Thus  Io  would  arrive  at  the  source 
by  crossing  the  Caspian.  Even  Marco  Polo's 
narrative  was  utterly  opposed  to  what  the  geog- 
raphers of  his  time  believed. 


es  -tvw7rryv  Kopi^uv  (probably  the  revised 
Attic  version  of  the  story).  All  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  prophetic  god  are  in 
simple  speech,  not  in  riddles  (ovk  ipirX.eK(ov 
aiviyp.a.T\  dAA'  curAto  Aoyw  (610).  And  these 
she  is  to  engrave  on  the  tablets  of  her  mind. 
When  she  reaches  the  y)ireipov  (place),  she 
must  go  eastward  Trpbs  dv-roAds  (direction), 
crossing  another  body  of  water  (stage) — 
which  evidently  lies  between  her  and  her 
goal — until  she  reaches  the  Gorgoneian 
plains  of  Cisthene  (limit).  This  sea  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Caspian.  It  lies 
directly  in  her  track.  She  cannot  escape 
it ;  and  she  must  ultimately  reach  the  Red 
Sea  (Indian  Ocean),  traversing  Asiatic 
Scythia,  for  she  is  told  to  be  on  her  guard 
against  the  griffins ;  and  these  creatures 
dwell  ev  rtj  'IvSi/o}  x^Pa  (Ctesias,  Exc.  hid. 
12.  Cf.  Solin.  13  in  Asiatica  Scythia  grypes 
tenent  universa).  Aethiopia  is"*  in  the 
south,  Scythia  in  the  north  (Strabo,  33). 
The  Indian  Ocean  lies  east  and  south  of 
the  Caspian  :  to  irpbs  t'jw  re  Kal  rjAiovdva-reA- 
AovTa,  'ivdiv  pkv  1)  'KpvOpJj  Trap-i'pxet  #dAao"U"a, 
7T/obs  fSopkw  8k  1}  Kacnriy  re  #dAao-cra  Kal  6 
'Aprils    7TOTa/XOS    /J€0)V    7T/30S    i']\lov    avi(r\ovTa 

(Hdt.  4.  40).  Io,  then,  proceeds  over  the 
level  plain,  north  of  the  Caucasus  (tt)j/ 
KaTVTrepde  68bv  kv  8t^irj  t^ovTes  to  KavKctctov 
ovpos),  like  the  Scythians  who  likewise 
came  d-rrb  tt/s  Ai/xv?;§  -njs  Mair/Tt8os  (Hdt.  I. 
104),  not  along  the  rocky  coast  of  the 
Euxine  to  the  south  ;  and,  consequently, 
she  must  come  to  the  Caspian,  which 
extends  north  and  south  for  seven  hundred 
miles,  like  a  broad  river,  directly  in  her 
path.  If  Aeschylus  did  not  know  all  the 
geological  and  geographical  facts  which 
modern  science  has  furnished,  what  matter? 
He  must  have  known  that  the  inland  sea 
was  there  (just  as  much  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  which  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  brand  new  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  really  in  possession  of  the  medieval 
traveller),  and  he  had  to  represent  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  answer  to  the 
demands  made  on  him  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  narrative.  And  being  on  the  verge 
of  that  land  of  darkness  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  peopled  with  phan- 
tasmagoria and  monstrosities,  he  could 
take  certain  liberties  with  the  facts  in  his 
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description  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
dimly  known  sea.     He  tells  his  audience 
that  the  sea  is  <xc/>Aoio-/3os,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it.     It  is  a  silent,  mysterious,  misty 
Mummelsee,    not    Byron's    '  Aegean    that 
lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war.' 
There   is   something   uncanny   in    this   cir- 
cumstance   alone  —  a    surgeless    sea    was 
unknown   to  the  Greek,  who  was   accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  ruffled  surface  of 
the    Mediterranean    Archipelago  — and    it 
prepares    us    for    the    entrance    into    that 
region  of  distortion,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the   next  breath.     The  outlook  of   the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  twenty  centuries  later 
was    precisely    the    same.       Beyond    the 
luminous  zone  of  the  Portuguese  mariners 
lay  the  '  Sea  of  Darkness,'  as  it  was  called 
— ovre  7re[A(j>i£  rjkiov  irpocr8kpKeTai  |  otjt'  a<TTepoi- 
7rbv    o/i/xa   ArjT<x>a<;   Koprjs    (Aesch.   Fr.     1 70). 
Columbus  believed  that  Quinsay,  the  great 
city  of  Cathay,  was  not  more  than  6,500 
miles    from    Spain.      His  knowledge   was 
gained    largely   from    such   books    as   the 
Imago  Mundi,  which  was  but  a  compilation 
of    the   teachings   of   the   ancients.      The 
coast  line  of  Cathay  lost  itself  in  impene- 
trable   swamps,    according     to     Ptolemy. 
Routes   were  marked  which  no  man   had 
ever  travelled.     Map-makers  were  in  ad- 
vance of  explorers.     Everything  reported 
by  legend  was  set  down — and  the  traveller 
was   expected   to   find   each   point.      The 
terrors  of  the  unexplored  sea  of  the  Portu- 
guese were  similar  to  those  which  Prome- 
theus portrayed  to    Io.     Far  to  the  south 
was   the    '  fiery   zone '     (which   Aeschylus 
places   in   the   east),  where    Gorgons   and 
Hydras   had  their   habitations  (they  were 
located  in  the  west  by  Hesiod,  in  the  east 
and  south  by  others),  and  steaming  gulfs 
ready   to   swallow    up   the  luckless   crew. 
All  these  were  sketched  upon  the  charts  to 
'    warn   away  the  reckless.     And  when   the 
weeds  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  thickened  about 
the    Pinta,  we  are  told   that  the  unhappy 
seamen  dreamed  of  a  region  where  all  pro- 
gress  would  be  stopped.     Similar  stories 
were   brought  back  home  by  the  ancient 
mariners  who  ventured  far  from  home :  to 
ttXolov  to  Trp6(T(i)  ov  Svvarbv  eVi  €ivai  irpofiaivtiv, 
d\\'   kvvcrx^dai   (Hdt.  4.    43).     Aeschylus 


may  not  have  obtained  information  about 
the  salt  marshes  of  Central  Asia;  he  simply 
places    the  a<f>\oicrf3os  7t6Vtos  in    Io's  path. 
And  it  is  just  here,  Aulus  Gellius  informs 
us  (9.  4),  that  those  scriptores  veteres  non 
parvae  auctoritatis,  such  as  Aristeas  Pro- 
connesius,   Isigonus,   Ctesias,    Onesicritus, 
Philostephanus,  and  Hegesias  located  the 
very  monsters  of  which  Prometheus  bids 
Io   beware ;   for   in   '  libri   Graeci  miracu- 
lorum     fabularumque    pleni '     were     '  res ' 
inauditae,    incredulae.  ...     Scythos    illos 
penitissimos,  qui  sub  ipsis  septentrionibus 
aetatem  agunt.  .  .  .     dvOpwiro^dyovs  nomi- 
nari ;    item  esse   sub  eadem  regione    caeli 
unum   oculum  in  frontis  medio  habentes, 
qui  apellantur  Arimaspi.'     Cf.  Hdt.  4.  27 
tovs  [Movvo(f}da.\p.ovs  dvdpuyirovs  koi  tovs  XPv(r0- 
(f>v\a.Kas    ypiTras    .     .    .    ' Apipacnrovs.        Aes- 
chylus    probably   did   not   know    that   the 
Caspian  in  one  place  was  almost  shallow 
enough  to  wade  across  ;  that  the  upper  part 
was  frozen  over  during  the  whole  winter 
(hardly  to  be  conceived  by  a  people  who 
live   on   the   shores   of   the  7roAvc/>Aoia-/3oto 
Aegean,  though  Herodotus  says  (4.  28)  rj  8« 
OdXaarcra   ir'qyvvTai,   /cat  6   Bdcr7ro/DOs ;    or    that 
all  the  forty  mouths  of  the  Araxes  but  one 
empty  into  marshes  and  lagoons  (forming 
an  actual  7tovtos  ac/>Aoio-/3os,  a  dismal  swamp 
of   the   Germelshausen   type) :    o-To/xao-i   81 
k^epevyerai.    TeaaepaKOVTa  twv  rd  iravra   ir\r]V 
evos   «s  kked  re   xal    revdyea  £k6i8oi  (Hdt.    I. 
202) : 

'  From  the  Aralian  estuaries, 
Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed-bed. 

For  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcell'd  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles.' 
Matthew  Arnold,  Sokrab  and  Rustum. 

Aeschylus  simply  creates  a  sea  devoid  of 
sounding  surge,  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
Athenian,  whose  world  extended  dirb  tov 
noWoi'  p-£XPL  ~ap8°v<>  (Ar.  Vesp.  700). 

And  here  let  us  note  that  '  4>\ol<r{lov, 
after  all,  is  not  a  thing  of  sight.  In  Homer 
the  word  always  refers  to  the  battle  din. 
It  is  never  found  in  the  Odyssey  (where,  of 
all  poems  written  in  the  Greek  language, 
we  should  expect  the  word  in  this  supposed 
Aeschylean  sense),  but  only  in  the  epic  of 
war  and  of  tumult;  and  here  it  regularly 
expresses  the  idea  which  would  be  rendered 
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in  the  Attic  of  Aeschylus  by  rapax^,  66pv- 
fios.  The  only  word  of  the  <pXol<r/3o<;  type 
which  Homer  applies  to  the  sea  is  7roAv- 
<f)\oi(r{3oLo,  which  is,  as  the  scholiast  says, 
ovojxa  7re7rot?//Aevov.  And  the  assumed  Aes- 
chylean a<£Aoicr3os  would  thus  be  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  this  Homeric  mimetic 
adjective.  The  noun  <pXola-(3ov  appears 
nowhere  else  in  Aeschylus.  Nor  does 
Euripides  use  the  word.  Furthermore,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it  elsewhere  in 
classical  Greek  poetry  or  prose,  except  in  a 
fragment  of  Sophocles  (438),  where  we  are 
told  that  the  game  of  draughts  was  in- 
vented by  Palamedes  for  the  warriors  at 
Troy  (pkoiafiov  ptra  kottov  KadrjpevoLS — hence 
merely  a  Homeric  reminiscence.  Much 
later  the  obscure  and  academic  Lycophron 
furnishes  us  with  one  example,  <pXoio-f3iDv 
Sivais  (379)  and  five  hundred  years  later  we 
fish  up  ^Aour/^os  iAvo«s  out  of  the  mud  of 
Oppian's  tract  On  Fishing. 

But  the  sentence  still  lacks  a  leading 
verb :  and,  whatever  it  is,  the  word  must 
connote  the  idea  go.  Just  below  the  poet 
gives  a  similar  command  in  a  similar  con- 
text (810)  and  uses  a  verb  which  is  singu- 
larly expressive  at  this  stage  of  Io's  journey : 
*p<f>'  ews  av  «£iKy.  If  the  same  word  was 
employed  here  before  es  t  dv  e£«cfl,  it 
could  come  only  after  avroXas.  In  the 
Prometheus  Unbound  similar  instructions  are 
given  to  Heracles :  cvddav  epire  TyvSe 
(Fr.  195).  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  is 
precisely  in  this  part  of  791  (790,  792,  and 
the  first  metron  of  791  are  out  of  the 
question)  that  the  missing  verb  is  to  be 
located — in  other  words,  somewhere  in  the 
last  two  metra,  now  occupied  by  two  onrag 
Aeyo/xcra.  If  so,  we  avoid  the  necessity  of 
assuming  a  lacuna,  to  which  editors  too 
often  resort,  as  e.g.,  before  970,  where  both 
the  context  and  the  idiom  compel  us  to 
take  Tors  vf3pi£ovTa<>  as  the  subject,  not  the 
object  of  vfip'ittiv,  in  spite  of  Wecklein's 
4  kann  man  nicht  beipflichten.' 

In  253  the  poet  writes  <£Aoya>7r<ji'  irvp  and 
in  498  <pXoyu>ird  cn'/paTa.  Why  should  he 
coin  fftkoyon//  in  791  ?  Why  coin  also 
i/Aioo-Ti/^eis  to  fill  out  the  verse  ?  This  part 
of  the  sentence  is,  at  least,  a  proper  place 
for  investigation,  if  we  are  to  restore  the 
lost     verb.      The    epithet     yXiocmfieis     is 


variously  translated :  ab  sole  perlustratus 
(Dindorf),  suntrodden  (L.  &  S.),  'where  are 
the  paths  of  the  sun'  (Jebb).  In  Soph. 
At.  670  we  find  vic^oo-Ti/ikis  (xeipuvts), 
'  winters  with  snowy  paths.'  Similarly 
</>Aoyoo-Ti/3as  would  seem  to  be  more 
appropriate  with  dn-oAds  than  t)Aio<rrq3eis. 
The  dvaToXai  are  </)Aoyo/^a^ets.  All  the 
ways  are  'lightened,'  not  darkened.  One 
who  has  been  on  the  Aegean  and  has  seen 
the  sun  burnishing  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
sea  into  flame-coloured  gold,  knows  that 
</>Aoyoo-Ti/?ei$  is  just  as  applicable  to  southern 
dvaroXai  as  vi<p<xTTi(3ei<i  to  northern  xetp-Qves, 

'  As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams.' 
Tit.  Andron.  2,1. 

\66va  I  "HAios  dvi(T\iiiV  \pva-ka  BdXXei  cpXoyi 

Eur.  Fr.  771. 

The  allusion  is  probably  not  to  the  paths 
made  by  the  sun  '  checkering  the  eastern 
clouds  with  light'  (Rom.  and  Jul.  2.  3)  or  to 
'the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car'  (Rich.  III. 
5,  3),  but  to  the  Morgenrote,  to  'the  dawn, 
in  russet  mantle  clad,'  which  '  walks  o'er  the 
dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill '  (Hamlet  1.  1). 
Cf.  Soph.  O.  T.  301  ovpdvid  T€  kcu  \6ovo(TTl/3?i, 
Aesch.  Snppl.  IOOO  KvwBaka  rrrepovvTa  Kal 
TT€8ocrTi(3q,  Sept.  844  tgiv  ao-Tifirj  'ATroAAam, 
Soph.  0.  C.  126  do-Ti/Ses  dAo-os,  Ai.  657 
yCopov  ao-Tifirj.  The  paths  of  the  east  are 
lit  up  r/Atou  <poi(irj  cfaXoyt.  (Prom.  22) — Oeppij 
8'  dvaKTos  </>Ao£  v7repT€XXov(Ta  yijs  kolmi  t<\ 
Troppu)  (Eur.  Fr.  772,  Nauck). 

Moreover,  dvaroXat,  is  always  coupled 
with  t)Xiov  (or  ao-Tpwv)  in  classical  authors, 
is  never  used  alone.  If,  now,  7}Aio  has 
dislodged  </>Aoyo,  we  have  a  locus  for  epre 
after — and  only  after — di/roAds  :  ip<t>  fjXiov 
(pXoyoo-Ti(3d<i.  Whether  this  is  what 
Aeschylus  actually  wrote  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  ;  but  it  is  at  least  plausible.  The 
human  ctyis  is  rapid,  restless,  and  inaccurate, 
as  proof-readers  can  attest ;  and  the  eye  of 
the  scribe,  assisted  by  his  mental  ear,  could 
easily  have  transformed  <£?/Aiou</jAoyoo-Ti/?ei'j 
into  <pXoyo<pi)Xiov(TTi/3eis.  Cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  331 
eK  twi'  yap  al(r\pC)v  ItrdXd,  and  the  variant 
eK  T<ov  yap  fudXCw  al(T\pd.  The  eye  never 
proceeds  from  one  end  of  the  verse  to  the 
other  evenly,  but  always  fixes  the  gaze  on 
one  spot  and  then  jumps  to  another,  to  take 
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in  the  next  group  of  syllables  within  the 
range  of  the  focus,  so  that  there  is  a  series 
of  jerky  leaps  from  the  first  foot  to  the 
sixth.  And  sometimes  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  eye,  o'erleaps  itself.  Both  sight  and 
sound  and  sense  anticipate — a  sort  of  visual- 
mental  prolepsis — </>Aoyo  is  taken  before  it 
should  be  taken,  and  supplants  <$>r)\iov.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  change  from  i)A<.ov(£Aoyoo-T<./3e(.s 


is  to  be  accounted  for  by  contraction  into 
vyAioo-Ti/^ets  (the  syllable  <£Aoy  dropping  out) ; 
and  a  subsequent  restoration  of  the  metre 
is  made  by  a  transformation  of  epir,  pre- 
ceded by  </>Aoy  (possibly  assisted  by  <£Ao 
in  (fikoio-fiov  directly  below)  into  <£Aoyw7ras 
(from  <j>\oy€p7T€ — <£Aoy<u7re),  to  agree  with 
ui'xoAas. 

J.  E.   Harry. 


02  AN  IIEIIAHrHI  (Aves,  1350). 


My  reviewer  in  the  Berliner  Phil.  Wochen- 
schrift  (December  26,  1908)  ranges  himself 
with  the  opposition :  '  Sehr  eigentiimlich 
ist  die  Annahme  Harrys,  dass  Aristophan. 
Av.  1350  TreTrXqyrj  ein  redupliziertes 
Prasens  oder  ein  reduplizierter  Aorist  sei. 
Ebensowenig  gerechtfertigt  erscheint  es, 
wenn  er  Tervxoiev  als  reduplizierten  Aorist 
auffasst.'  But  it  is  a  question  of  truth, 
not  of  authority. 

In  the  first  place,  the  perfect  active 
of  the  verb  strike  is  not  7re7r\r)ya  —  the 
periphrasis  7rA?7yas  SeSwKevcu  is  used  by 
Dem.  54.  14,  while  ireir\r)y£vai  in  Xen. 
6.  1.  5  does  not  count.  The  indicative 
does  not  occur  at  all.  In  the  second 
place,  TreirX^yrj  is  not  even  a  perfect  in 
form,  not  to  speak  of  time.  The  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  tenses  often  get 
hazy  as  soon  as  the  indicative  is  left 
behind — efyu  is  not  always  future  even  in 
Attic,  ->jku>  not  always  perfect.  Veitch  is 
right  in  asserting  that  the  subjunctive  and 
optative  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  used 
aoristically ;  Jebb  is  right  in  believing  that 
I'jKot  av  can  be  parallel  to  p.evoip.'  av,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  detached 
form  from  being  used  as  a  possible  present 
or  aorist,  just  as  €ltj  av  can  be  would  be,  will 
be,  shall  be,  must  be,  or  will  have  been,  must 
have  been,  etc.  Only  it  happens  that  there 
are  but  two  examples  of  r/*a>  in  the  opta- 
tive with  av  in  the  third  person,  one  in 
the  second,  and  none  in  the  first.  The  first 
two  happen  to  retain  the  perfect  significa- 
tion whereas  av  Ijkols  (Eur.  Bacch.  1380)  is 
future  in  act  as  well  as  in  verification. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Aristophanes  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  use  the  reduplicated 
form  to  express  vividly  the  image  of   re- 


peated blows.  But  it  is  better  to  consider 
7T€7rA^yy  as  an  archaic  form,  purposely 
employed  to  give  the  clause  a  comic  legal 
colouring — '  whoever  "  mayhems  "  (maims) 
his  father ' — and  not,  as  has  been  asserted 
(C.R.  19.  440),  'distinctly  denotes  com- 
pleteness of  the  action.'  It  is,  consequently, 
to  the  antique  field  we  must  go,  to  study 
the  form  in  its  native  environment.  One 
extremity  of  7r«7rA7jyy  sounded  to  the 
Greek  ear  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  but  the 
corpus  itself,  with  the  other  extremity, 
gave  no  information  as  to  tense :  present, 
aorist,  and  perfect  were  all  irtTrkrjy-.  The 
perfect  *7re7rA?7ya  yields  7T£7rA?;yiHa  (k  238). 
So  KeKXrjyws,  K€*<A?/ya  (//,  256,  A  343)  ; 
but  present  in  M  125  (KeKA^yovTes)  and 
II  430  (i<\d£ovTe  .  .  .  dis  o!  KeKXrjyovres). 
Cf.  B  222,  P  88,  Callimachus,  Iov.  53 
(jr€7r\ijyovTes),  cr  335  (k€ko7tcos  X€P(T^  VTifia- 
prj(Ti,v),  B  264  (ireTrXrjyios  dyoprjOev  detKe&cri 
TrXr)yij(TLv).  So  6  ^ireirk-qyios  (active)  =  6s  dv 
ireTrXrjyri  =  6  7re7rA^ywv.  Cf.  N  60  kckottws, 
'  Perf ektbildung  prasentischer  Bedeutung ' 
(Ameis-Hentze).  In  E  762  TreTrXrjyvla  is 
perfect  in  form,  but  7re7rA7jyeTo  in  M  162 
(  =  v  198,  0  397)  is  aorist.  Cf.  ¥"  363 
7T€7rA?7yov  (  =  6  264),  660  Tre-rrXip/epev  (  =  II 
728),  E  504  £7re7rAr/yov,  2  3 1  7T€7rA?/yoi/To. 
In  Plut.  Mor.  79  E  6  7T€7rA^yws  is  passive. 
The  regular  form  7re7rA?7yfi€vos  occurs  in 
Diodor.  Sic.  17.  117.  2.  Both  active  and 
passive  aorists  are  found  in  Soph.  Ant. 
171  fF.  7rat(ravTes  Te  Kai  7rA>;y€VT€s,  and  in 
Lys.  4.   15  7roT€/30v  tVAvyyyv  7)    fVara^a ; 

But,  after  all,  why  should  the  perfect  in 
such  a  sentence  be  desiderated  ?  The 
Law's  command  on  earth  would  be  t6v 
irarepa  pij  tvttt€  (Av.  1 364.  Cf.  Ran.  622), 
or    fxi]   7rara£?)s,    for    ttws    ytvoir'    av    irarkpa 
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tv7tt€iv  Iv  8Ur)  (Nub.  1 333),  but  among  the 
birds  ovk  cuctyjoov  tov  iraripa  tvtttuv  (Av. 
757),  and  whoever  commits  the  deed,  6s 
av  tov  irarkpa  tvtttij,  ov  8i8iocri  8ikijv,  or 
as  Socrates  put  it  in  the  Nubes,  ri  8p£s,  ty 
tis  ere  tvtttii  ;  and  Strepsiades  answers 
TviTTOfiau.  Change  this  to  the  relative  and 
we  get  6s  av  TVTTTrj,  which  contains  too 
ordinary  a  verb  for  the  high  and  mighty 
Lex,  and  the  comic  poet  proceeds  straight- 
way to  transform  it  into  irtTr\i)yii,  which 
smacks  of  the  court.  Cf.  Eccl.  642  ovk 
e/xeA'  ov8ev  |  TWV  dAAoTpiW,  ocms  tv7ttoi  ■ 
vvv    8'   ffv    7rA?/ycVTOs  ktI,    Lys.    162    idv    8e 

TVTTTWO-IV,     Dem.      23.      50    (XV    TtS     TWITQ     TWO. 

.    .   .   av  tis  aTroKTtivy  .   ,   .  av  tis  KaTaf^Xaxj/y 


Tiva — one  would  search  the  literature  in 
vain,  from  Homer  to  Justinian,  to  find  a 
perfect  subjunctive  such  as  Veitch,  Ruther- 
ford, La  Roche,  Sonnenschein,  and  Tol- 
kiehn  would  have  us  believe  Aristophanes 
used  in  Aves,  1350. 

As  I  was  not  discussing  the  passage 
when  I  wrote  the  article,  and  bad  no 
occasion  to  thumb  the  commentaries 
(taking  it  for  granted  that  everybody  un- 
derstood 7reirkyyr]  as  I  did),  Kock's  note 
did  not  fall  under  my  eye :  •  nicht  Per- 
fect, sondern  Conjunctiv  des  epischen 
Aoristus.' 

J.  E.  Harry. 

University  oj  Cincinnati. 


NOTES 


HESIOD    AND    THE    DOMINIONS 
OF  AIAS. 

Mr.  Allen  in  Classical  Quarterly  iii.  83-4 
founds  far-reaching  combinations  on  a  frag- 
ment of  Hesiod,  Berlin  Papyri  10568.  The 
Megarians,  he  says,  who  are  unknown  to 
Homer,  '  found  less  resistance  in  Hesiod 
.  .  .  they  are  duly  seated,  equipped  with 
their  heroic  epithet,  among  Ajax's  posses- 
sions. .  .  .  He  (Hesiod)  has  given  the 
Megarians  what  they  in  vain  sought  from 
Homer,  an  heroic  existence  under  the 
banner  of  Ajax.  To  glorify  Ajax's  state, 
the  complaisant  Hesiodean  enriched  him 
at  the  expense  of  his  compeers  ;  Troezen, 
Epidaurus,  Aegina,  Mases,  Hermione  and 
Asine  are  taken  from  the  kingdom  of 
Argolis ;  Corinth  is  filched  from  the  King 
of  Men.' 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  text : 

ATas    8'    €K   SaAa/xavos   dfjuufiijTos  7roAe/ucrT?;s 
/xvaro  •     8t8ov    8'    dpa    coVa    ioiKora,    6a.vfjiu.Ta. 

epya- 
01     yap    i\ov    'I'poiffiva    kcu     dy\takov     Erirt- 

8avpov 
vi}<r6v  t'  Aiyeivav  Mho-tjtci  t«  Kovpoi  'A\atb>v, 
kcu  Meyapa  o~KioevTa  kcu  6<f)pv6(VTa  }s.opiv6ov, 
'  YjpfiLovrfv  'Ao-lvijv  T€   trapi^   d\a   vaifTaojcras, 
tw    e<f>aT    ei'Ai7ro8as  t«  /ioas   kcu    i<pia  p.y\a 
o-vveXdaas  8wo~€tv,  £K€koctto  yap  (y\€l  fJ-UKpuJi. 


Is  there  a  single  word  here  to  range  any 
country  but  Salamis  under  •  the  banner  of 
Ajax  '  ?  Or  are  we  to  say  that  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  existed  heroically  •  under 
the  banner  '  of  Robin  Hood  ?  Mighty  man 
of  war  that  he  is,  Aias  undertakes  by  way 
of  providing  his  bride-price  what  would  in 
fact  be  a  '  marvellous  achievement,'  a  com- 
plete '  drive  '  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
every  country  within  raiding  distance  of 
Salamis — with  the  notable  exception  of 
Attica.  As  a  business-like  and  benevolent 
king,  he  will  furnish  his  marriage  settle- 
ment at  the  expense  not  of  his  subjects 
but  of  his  neighbours,  'taxing  the  foreigner' 
by  a  fiscal  process  which  leaves  no  possi- 
bility of  dispute  as  to  the  real  incidence  of 
the  impost. 

Even  if  the  explanatory  €K€koo-to  yap- 
eyX€*  p-o-KpCa  left  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  '  drive,'  the  word  crvvtAdcras  would 
suffice ;  what  it  implies  is  clear  enough 
from  A  154 : 

ov   yap   TTio   7TOt'    e/xcts    /8ovs    tjkao'av    ov8e    fiev 

ITTTTOVS, 

and  A  677  : 

\ijt8u  8'  €K  tt*8iov  o-vvekdo-o-afX(v  yXida  TroXkijV. 

A  king  who  raises  contributions  from  his 
own  people  is  said  8ijp66(v  ayet/xiv,  t  197^ 
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But  such  an  irregular  financial  resource, 
easy  though  it  is,  exposes  a  king  to  the 
brand  of  o^/xo/^opos,  A  231.  In  the  face  of 
Nestor's  story  in  A  670  ff.,  it  can  hardly  be 
maintained  that  cattle  raids  between  neigh- 
bours were  unusual  in  Homeric  Greece. 

In  fact,  the  only  conclusion  which  we 
can  draw  from  this  fragment  as  to  Aias' 
political  position  is  that  he  was  on  par- 
ticularly friendly  terms  with  Attica.  This 
is  entirely  consonant  with  the  Homeric 
Catalogue,  B  558,  crr^o-f  8'  aywv  W  'AOijvaittiv 

laravro  (j>dX.ayyes. 

Walter  Leaf. 

6,  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park. 


JASON  AS  'DOLOMEDES.' 

In  the  first  edition  (Venice,  1568)  of  the 
Mythologiae  Libri  Decent,  Natalis  Comes 
writes  (VI.  8): 

verum  cum  adoleuisset  Iason,  a  Chironeque 
medendi  artera  didicisset,  Iason  vocatus  fuit. 
Exiuit  igitur,  e.q.s. 

In  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  (Venice, 
1 581)  the  author  adds,  after  Iason  vocatus 
fuit,  the  words,  cunt  prius  Dolomedes  nomina- 
retur.  This  name,  Dolomedes,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  other  authority.1  Hence,  in 
view  of  the  fallibility  of  Natalis  Comes,*2 


1  Recent  handbooks  of  mythology  throw  no  new 
light  on  the  matter  (Gruppe,  Gr.  Myth.  u.  Rel., 
p.  545  n.  2  ;  Seeliger  in  Roscher's  Lex.  2.  1.  64). 

'-'  The  trustworthiness  of  Natalis  Comes  is  im- 
peached by  Joseph  Scaliger  (Epis.  309 :  homo 
futilissimus)  and  Huet  (De  clans  interpret ibus  8.  5: 
verborum  quippeet  characterissecurus,  vix  obtinet 
■sententias).  For  an  example  of  error,  compare 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  4.  86  : 

6    8e    TO.    N aVTrCLKTlKO.    TreTTOLTJKWS    UTTO    ' A(ppo8lT7]S   (prjffl 

rbv     Klrfrriv    Ka.TaKOi/xr)drivai    iTri8v/j.rjcravTa  Trj     aiirou 

ywauci    ffvyyeviffdat     bebenrv-qKbruiv     wap'  avruS    twv 

K6Xxuv    Kai    Koifiw/xevuv   8ta  rb   fiouXecrOai  aiiriv  ttjv 
vavv  ifiwprjffai 

5rj  t6t  '  Up    Air/Ty  trbdov  HnftaXt  81 '  '  A(ppo8iTt) 
Et*y>uXt/T77S  (pCKbr-qri  fiLyrjiifvai  ijs  dXbxoio, 
KrjSofievri  (ppecrlv  i/ffLv  8ttu>s  iut'  fie0\oe  'I-fjawv 
voo~tt)o~t)  oltcuvSe  <jvv  ayxefi&xois  irapoiaiv. 
6  5£  "18/xwv  (Tvvrjice  rb  7€70»<os  Kai  (f>r\ai 

<pevy^/j.€vat  fiey&poio  8or)v  8ia  vvkto.  ix€Ka.wa.v, 

with  Mythol.  (1581)  VI.  8  :  Fugit  autem  noctu  (uti 
<3ictum  est)  cum  Argo  naui  Iason  e  regione  Col- 


we  may  assume  that  the  name  arose  from 
an  error  in  his  interpretation  of  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rh.  3.  26.  He  seems  to  have  made 
the  expression  axerXie  7rai  8oX6fj.rj8e<;  refer 
to  Jason. 

Braun3  supposes  that  the  Frankfort 
edition  of  1584  reads,  cum  prius  Diomedes 
nominaretur ;  and  Jahn,4  though  taking  ex- 
ception to  other  points  in  Braun's  argu- 
ment, does  not  call  this  in  question.  But 
among  the  copies  to  which  I  have  had 
access,5  the  Geneva  edition  of  1651  is  the 
earliest  that  has  the  reading  Diomedes 
(p.  582).  As  this  edition  abounds  in  mis- 
prints (e.g.,  p.  583  :  Prixi  for  Phrixi,  Dedonea 
for  Dodonaea,  Sulis  for  Solis,  A  lawn  for 
A  glaum),  it  is  probable  that  Diomedes  is  an 
unwarranted  substitution  for  Dolomedes.  The 
Lyons  edition  of  1653,  which  also  has 
Diomedes,  is  evidently  based  on  this  Geneva 
edition  (cf.  p.  583 :  Phrixi,  Dodonea,  Sulis, 
Alaum). 

Winifred  Warren  Wilson. 

Syracuse,  New  York. 


NOTE   ON   MENANDER'S  EPITRE- 
PONTES,  192. 

The  gaps  in  this  verse  have  been  filled 
out  in  various  ways,  but  as  yet  no  reading 
has  been  suggested  which  is  at  the  same 
time  faithful  to  the  traces  in  the  papyrus 
and  unobjectionable  on  grounds  of  lan- 
guage and  metre. 

For  those  who  have  not  access  to  the 
Cairo  manuscript,  the  basis  of  emendation 
must  be  Korte's  second  collation,  which 
reads : 

HMOIA fll  .  .  IIAPEXI^OX. 


chorum,  illud  consilium  suggerente  Venere,  veluti 
testatur  Idmcn  in  his  : 

inrodrJK'   ' A(f>po8i-rrj 
<t>evyt[ievau.  fj.eyd.poio  dor\v  Sid  vvkto.  ixtXaivav , 

e.q.s.    '  Idmon  '  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  authors 
cited  in  the  Mythology. 

:i  Bull.  d.  Inst.,  1838,  p.  13. 

4  Arch.  Zcit   12  (Denkm.  u.  Forsch.  6)  1854,  208. 

5  Venice  1568,  1581,  Frankfort  1581,  Paris  1583, 
Frankfort  1584,  [Geneva]  1596,  Lyons  1602,  1605, 
Geneva  1605,  Paris  1605,  Padua  1616,  Geneva 
1620,  Padua  1637,  Geneva  1C51,  [Lyons]  1653. 
French  translations  :  Lyons  1607,  Rouen  1611, 
Paris  1627. 
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60s  is  the  natural  supplement  of  the  8-,  as 
at'Tw  is  of  the  -on,  and  the  most  obvious 
connective  between  the  two  verbs  would 
be  a  final  particle  such  as  ws  or  ha.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  have  here  a  case  of 
transposition  similar  to  Heros  Hyp.  i  ; 
Samia,  52,  203,  244.  If  this  is  so,  the 
reading  of  the  papyrus  was 
A02AYTQI02, 

and  we  should  alter  to 

ij  fxoi  Sds,   o>s  olvtio  rrape\M  crcov. 


The  one  objection  to  this  correction  is 
that  ws  =  tVa  does  not  occur  in  the  extant 
fragments  of  Menander,  as  represented  by 
Korte's  Index  Verborum  and  Kock's  Frag- 
ments. But  this  use  of  u>s  occurs  in  Aris- 
tophanes' Birds,  1509,  and  is  possible  for 
Menander. 

Cornelia  C.  Coulter. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  U.S. A  . 


REVIEWS 


MODERN  GREEK  FOLKLORE  AND  ANCIENT  GREEK  RELIGION. 


Modern  Greek  Folklore  and  Ancient  Greek 
Religion :  A  Study  in  Survivals.  By 
John  Cuthbert  Lawson,  M.A.  8vo. 
Pp.  xii  4-  620.  Cambridge :  At  the 
University  Press.     1910. 

Mr.  Lawson's  admirable  book  is  the  out- 
come of  two  years'  tenure  of  a  Craven 
Studentship,  supplemented  by  the  some- 
what scanty  leisure  of  ten  subsequent 
years  spent  in  working  over  the  material 
acquired.  The  result  is  well  worth  wait- 
ing for.  Mr.  Lawson's  book  is  indeed  an 
almost  ideal  outcome  of  the  Fund,  a  piece 
of  work  that  could  only  be  done  by  long 
residence  on  the  spot,  in  remote  Greek 
islands  and  mainland  villages,  and  that 
sheds  real  and  definite  light  on  things  not 
only  older  but  greater  than  the  actual  facts 
examined. 

Quite  avowedly,  and,  as  we'shall  presently 
see,  inevitably,  the  self-imposed  limitation 
has  its  drawbacks.  Mr.  Lawson's  work  is 
a.  Study  in  Survivals;  he  rejects  deliberately 
the  Comparative  Method.  Out  of  modern 
Greece,  and  modern  Greece  only,  he  will 
elucidate  ancient  Greek  religion.  Under  a 
thin  veil  of  Christianity,  paganism  is  still 
alive  and  active.  To  the  modern  Greek, 
as  to  the  ancient,  God  is  not  a  spirit,  He 
is  a  magnified  man.  When  it  thunders, 
•  God  is  marrying  his  daughters,'  6  6eos 
TracrrpeveL  rals  Bvyarepais  toi» — a  large  ex- 
penditure of  gunpowder  with  an  attendant 
deafening  din  being  to  the  modern  Greek 
the  natural  utterance  of  joy. 


It  is  not  the  religion  of  the  educated,, 
thinking  ancient  that  Mr.  Lawson  will 
elucidate.  That  religion  we  already  know ; 
it  is  embodied  for  us  in  /Eschylus,  in 
Pindar,  in  Euripides,  in  Plato.  It  is  the 
religion  of  the  common  man  in  antiquity, 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Pausanias  found 
lingering  on  in  Arcadia,  that  art  and 
literature  fail  to  embody  and  that  lives  on 
in  folklore  and  folk-custom  to-day.  And 
be  it  observed  this  fond  of  pagan  and 
primitive  thinking  lasts  on  with  but  little 
modification  through  centuries  of  develop- 
ment from  within  and  conquest  without. 
Moreover  —  and  this  for  the  classical 
scholar  is  the  cardinal  point— however  alien 
it  may  seem  to  us,  this  primitive  way  of 
thinking  is  the  stuff  of  which  poetry  and 
philosophy  is  to  a  large  extent  made. 

A  definite  instance  will  show  best  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Lawson's  strictly  local 
^-Comparative  Method,  and,  we  regret  to 
add,  its  weakness.  We  select  what  is 
perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  original 
section  in  a  book  that  teems  with  sugges- 
tions— the  discussion  of  the  Centaurs.1 

Scarcely  less  widely  known  among  the 
modern  Greek  peasants  than  the  Nereids  are 
a  class  of  monsters  known  as  Callicantzari 


1  I  select  this  instance  in  part  for  a  personal 
reason.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Lawson's  discussion 
I  now  see  that  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  in  my  Prolegomena,  pp.  380- 
389,  in  which  I  largely  follow  Prof.  Ridgeway,  is 
inadequate  and  to  some  extent  misleading. 
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(KaAAtKavT^apoi).  They  are  of  shifting 
shapes  and  attributes,  and  their  name  has 
many  local  variations.  They  are  usually 
gigantic  but  sometimes  pigmies,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  shaggy  hair  though  a  bald 
variety  is  known,  they  have  the  legs  and 
ears  of  goats  and  asses,  are  often  ithy- 
phallic,  they  have  long  thin  tails,  they  are 
sometimes  deformed  and  lame  but  always 
amazingly  swift,  they  are  full  of  greed 
and  lust,  a  terror  to  women.  In  a  word, 
they  have  all  the  characteristics  that  the 
ancients  attributed  to  Satyrs,  Seilenoi,  and 
Centaurs.  The  name  Cantzari,  with  its 
euphemistic  prefix,  Mr.  Lawson  shows  by 
a  long  and  minute  analysis  is  clearly  a 
survival  of  the  enigmatic  Kevravpot,  so  long 
-a  crux  to  philology.  Once  pointed  out,  such 
is  the  obvious  identity  of  form  and  content, 
word  and  meaning,  that  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  Mr.  Lawson  should  have 
been  the  first  to  detect  it. 

The  reason  is  that  previous  investigators 
have  been  hide-bound  by  classical  tradition. 
We  know  the  Centaurs  as  monsters  equally 
compounded  of  horse  and  man  of  the  type 
familiar  in  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 
We  do  not  think  of  them  as  grotesque 
monsters  of  shifting  shapes.  A  modern 
peasant  is  less  narrow.  When  shown  a 
grotesque  and  bestial  statuette  from  the 
Cabeirium,  or  the  statuette  of  a  Satyr,  or 
of  a  Centaur,  he  identifies  each  and  all  as 
KaXktKavT^apoL.  The  Callicantzaroi — and 
this  is  where  modern  belief  helps  our 
understanding  of  ancient  faith — may  appear 
without  so  much  as  a  cloven  hoof  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ordinary  mankind.  In 
one  place  they  are  described  as  aypiavd- 
poiTroL,  savages  but  human  in  appearance, 
while  in  another  they  are  aypia  rerpaTroSa 
savage  quadrupeds. 

To  Homer1  the  Centaurs  were  4>v]pes 
•dwelling  on  Mt.  Pelion. 

{jjiaTi   tw   ore  <£v}pas   IricraTO   Xa\vi)evTa<; 
toi's   8    ck   TLijXlov   were. 

To  Pindar2  the  good  Centaur  Cheiron 
was  (f>r)p  Oeios.     Of  this   Prof.  Ridgeway3 

1  H.  ii.  743- 

2  Pyth.  iv.  ng. 

3  Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  pp.  173  ff. 


gives  an  explanation  purely  ethnological. 
The  Pheres,he  holds, are  in  Homer  'nothing 
more  than  a  mountain  tribe,  not  yet  con- 
ceived as  half  horse  half  man.'  The  name 
Pheres  was,  according  to  Prof.  Ridgeway, 
given  to  the  Centaurs  by  their  enemies 
who  conquered  yet  dreaded  them,  who 
gave  them  an  opprobrious  name  '  beasts  ' 
yet  feared  them  for  their  supposed  magical 
arts.  This  theory  contains,  I  think,  some 
but  by  no  means  the  whole  truth,  and  here 
Mr.  Lawson  joins  issue.  The  Centaurs, 
according  to  him,  got  their  name  of 
'  Beasts '  and  their  Beast-form,  not  from 
the  odium  of  their  enemies,  but  from  their 
magical  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of 
beasts — a  power  common  to  sorcerers  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  Beast-form  and  Beast-name,  wre  believe 
Mr.  Lawson  to  be  right.  Pheres  was  at 
first  a  title  of  honour,  or  at  least  a  name  of 
power.  Later,  when  the  Pheres  were  con- 
quered by  incoming  Achaeans,  it  may  have 
got  the  evil  connotation  which  is  empha- 
sized by  Prof.  Ridgeway. 

With  Cheiron  in  our  minds — who  loves 
not  Cheiron  ? — it  is  delightful  to  be  told 
that  the  best  source  for  stories  and 
traditions  about  the  '  Callicantzari  is  the 
district  about  Mt.  Pelion.'  On  Mt.  Pelion 
the  Callicantzari  can  assume  any  mon- 
strous shape  they  choose,  but  on  Mt.  Pelion 
and  elsewhere  their  power  is — happily  for 
the  souls  of  the  people — confined  to  the 
Twelve  Days  between  Christmas  and 
Epiphany.  This  brings  the  Callicantzari 
into  direct  and  most  instructive  relation 
with  such  festivals  as  the  Saturnalia  and 
Brumalia  and  the  rites  of  mummers,  who, 
whether  in  January  or  March,  drive  out  the 
Old  year  and  bring  in  the  New.  Such 
mummings,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
masks,  goat  skins,  beasts'  tails,  bells  and 
the  like,  have  been  carefully  observed  by 
Mr.  Lawson4  himself  at  Scyros  and  else- 
where, and  by  Mr.  Dawkins5  at  Bizya  in 
Thrace.  The  Thracian  mime  is  enacted  at 
what  was  once  a  great  centre  of  Dionysos 
worship.  •  The  mummers,'  says  Mr. 
Lawson,   '  are  the  worshippers  of   a  god, 


4  B.S.A.,  vi.  y.  125. 

5  I.H.S.  xxvi.,  1906,  p.  193. 
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whose  name  however  and  existence  they 
and  their  forefathers  have  long  forgotten.' 
We  should  like  to  see  this  stated  other- 
wise ;  it  is  here  we  feel  the  lack  of  the 
Comparative  Method  causes  some  inade- 
quacy of  presentation,  even  some  inversion 
of  the  truth.     We  should  put  it  thus. 

The  mummers  are  not  '  the  worshippers 
of  a  god,'  they  are  the  material  out  of 
which  the  god  was  made — a  material  that 
survives  never  wholly  deified  in  primitive 
strata  of  population.  A  god  is  a  late  and 
complex  product.  We  think  of  Dionysos 
attended  by  his  Satyrs;  we  think  of  the 
Satyrs  as  existing  to  attend  Dionysos,  as 
dependent  on  him,  reflections,  as  it  were,  of 
his  nature  and  characteristics.  The  truth 
is  the  other  way  round.  The  god  is  a 
great  intellectual  effort,  a  final  emanation 
and  culmination.  The  masked  mummers 
are  the  material  out  of  which  he  slowly 
develops.  The  mimetic  dance,  the  study 
of  comparative  religion  teaches  us,  is  in 
itself  magically  potent  long  before  that 
potency  is  incarnate  in  a  god.  The  line 
as  regards  potency  is  not  yet  drawn  between 
man  and  animal.  Frogs  bring  the  rain,  and 
birds  the  spring ;  so  you  get  more  power  by 
wearing  a  frog-mask,  or  a  bird-mask,  or  a 
beast-mask.  But  it  is  you,  and  the  frog, 
and  the  bird,  and  the  beast,  that  do  what 
you  desire,  and  your  potency  is  not  yet 
precipitated  into  a  Dionysos.  It  is  this 
primitive  impulse,  preceding,  and  long- 
surviving  theology  that  lives  on  in  the  May 
Day  Mummers  of  England  and  the  goat- 
men  of  Scyros. 

Another  suggestion  we  offer  with  more 
hesitation.  Mr.  Lawson  proves  that 
Callicantzaros  is  a  descendant  from  Ken- 
taur,  but  he  nowhere  tells  us  what  Kentaur 
itself  is  derived  from.  The  old  connec- 
tion with  the  Gandharva  has  been  much 
discredited.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
discussion  we  would  ask — may  it  not  be 
revived  ?  I  have  no  philological  com- 
petence, and  must    leave   the   philological 


question  to  others.  But  as  regards  the 
content  of  the  two  mythological  concep- 
tions, Gandharva  and  Kevravpos,  they  are 
practically  identical.  Mr.  Macdonnell1 
says  '  the  two  conceptions  appear  to  have 
nothing  in  common,'  but  he  is  surely  think- 
ing of  the  Vedic  Gandharvas,  the  '  bright 
celestial  beings.'  For  he  himself  notes 
that  in  the  Atharveda,  where  primitive 
conceptions  emerge  so  freely,  the  Gand- 
harvas •  are  said  to  be  shaggy  and  to  have 
half-animal  forms.'  The  Veda  has  bowd- 
lerised  them,  but  in  vain  ;  they,  as  Prof. 
v.  Schroeder2  has  shown,  reappear  in  the 
Atharveda,  as  frankly  fertility  Scu/xoves,  nearer 
akin  indeed  to  Priapos  than  Dionysos.  If 
they  are  remote  from  the  Centaurs  of 
Pheidias,  they  are  own  brothers  to  the 
Callicantzari  of  Mt.  Pelion. 

We  have  taken  only  one  instance  of 
Mr.  Lawson's  fruitful  method.  Scarcely 
less  interesting  and  suggestive  are  his 
chapters  '  the  Relation  of  Soul  and  Body ' 
and  the  '  Union  of  Gods  and  Men.'  All 
students  of  ^Fschylus  should  read  what  he 
has  to  say  on  modern  Greek  Rcvcnants. 
No  student  of  the  Greek  mysteries  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  modern  Greek  view 
of  Death  as  Marriage.  But  valuable  as 
his  chapter  on  the  Union  of  Gods  and  Men 
is,  it  would  have  been  ten  times  more 
valuable  had  it  been  based  on  a  broader 
knowledge  and  comparison  of  primitive 
tribal  initiation-ceremonies.  To  the  primi- 
tive and  to  the  mystical  mind  alike  mar- 
riage is  a  means  of  o/uoiwo-is  tu>  9ew,  but 
it  is  only  one  among  many.  Earlier  and 
equally  effective,  as  Pythagoras  knew,  is 
contact  with  a  divine  thunder-stone.  The 
Comparative  Method  has  risks  great  and 
many,  but  the  risks  must  be  run. 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 

Ncuiiham  College,  Cambridge. 


1   Vedic  Mythology,  p.  137. 

-  Mystenum  und  Mimus  im  Rig  Veda.  p.  61. 
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Grundfvagen  der  Homerkritih.  Von  Paul 
Cauer.  Zweite  stark  erweiterte  und 
zum  Teil  umgearbeiterte  Auflage.  8vo. 
Pp.  viii  +  552.  Leipzig  :  S.  Hirzel,  1909. 
M.  12. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  too  well-estab- 
tablished  to  require  any  praise  in  this  place. 
Dr.  Cauer  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  Homeric 
guide,  complete   mastery  of  the  materials 
(with  one  exception  which  will  have  to  be 
mentioned  presently),  sane  and  penetrating 
judgment  of  evidence,  sympathetic  rever- 
ence for  great  poetry  and  understanding  of 
the  early  poets'  mind,  and  a  gift  for  which 
foreign  readers  must  be  especially  grateful — 
a  transparent  and  attractive  German  style. 
In  this  new  edition,  most  of  the  original 
text  of  1895  remains  unchanged,  but  it  is 
increased  by  new  matter  from  320  pages  to 
552.  Dr.  Cauer's  main  theory  of  the  poems 
remains  unchanged — diversity  of  authorship 
and    unity   of   plan— the   diversity  chiefly 
at  the  beginning,  in  the  dim  iEolian  days, 
the  unity  growing  gradually   towards  the 
end,  in  the  hands  of  Ionians  who  had  lost 
the  early  gift  of  spontaneous  creative  lan- 
guage, but  had  gained  a  new  art  of  large 
epic    construction  and  a  new  fineness  of 
psychological  observation.     He  is  less  dis- 
posed than  he  was  to  take  his  criterion  of 
diversity  from  apparent  inconsistencies  or 
divergences   in   the   narrative ;    he   thinks 
that  these  are  often  improvised  by  the  poet 
for  a  momentary  purpose,  and  that  may 
have  been  done  by  a  poet  who  knew  the 
conflicting  context,  just  as  easily  as  by  a 
poet  who  did  not.     See  especially  his  sym- 
pathetic elucidations  of  the  whole  course  of 
r  and  Z,  of  Thetis's  too  favourable  descrip- 
tion of  Achilles'  action  in  2  444-456,  of  the 
appearance  of  Eurykleia  in  t  (pp.  460-462, 
469-473).     But  he  will  not  therefore  give 
any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Lang.     He  vindi- 
cates these   divergent  passages,   to   prove 
not  that  the  epic  is  the  work  of  one  poet, 
but  that  all  the  poets  who  worked  on  it  had 
an   equal    right   to  deal    freely  with   their 
materials,  and  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  '  mere  redactor  '  and  •  wretched 
patcher.'  In  fact,  he  is  fighting  an  opponent 
who    is   nearly    extinct    in    England,    but 


flourishing  in  Germany,  the  critic  to  whom 
'  early  '  and  •  great,'  '  late  '  and  '  poor,'  are 
synonymous. 

If  there  is  anything  to  regret  in  the  book, 
it  is  the  absence  of  a  few  things  which  its 
plan  seems  to  demand.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  not  a  conspectus  of 
the  additions  and  alterations  compared 
with  the  pages  of  the  former  edition,  nor  a 
German  index  of  subjects  and  modem 
authors.  (There  was  such  an  index  in  the 
former  book.) 

In  the  treatment  of  the  recent  literature, 
our  own  language  has  something  to  com- 
plain of.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  great 
achievement  of  Dr.  Leaf  and  Mr.  Allen  in 
the  classification  of  the  manuscripts  (pp. 
15-25),  and  to  Mr.  Piatt's  inferences  from 
the  character  of  the  similes  (p.  266),  there 
is  a  generous  appreciation  of  Mr.  Burrows 
(p.  277),  Mr.  Lang  is  just  mentioned 
(p.  267),  but  important  names  are  missing. 
Miss  Clerke  on  manners  and  ways  of 
life,  Miss  Harrison  on  religion,  Professor 
Ridgeway  and  Professor  Myres  on  ethnology 
and  proto  -  Hellenic  history,  Professor 
Murray  on  all  the  secrets  of  a  poet's  and  a 
people's  mind,  have  said  things  that  no 
Homeric  student  has  a  right  to  pass  over,, 
whether  he  accepts  them  or  not.  Even 
Samuel  Butler's  theory  of  the  Odyssey 
deserved  as  much  consideration  as  the 
opinions  of  Hermann  Grimm,  to  which 
Dr.  Cauer  devotes  nearly  a  page  (p.  346). 
Dr.  Cauer  repeats  his  comparison  of  Virgil's 
with  Homer's  treatment  of  divine  interven- 
tions (pp.  335-342),  without  noticing  Profes- 
sor Conway's  treatment  of  the  same  question, 
leading  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion, 
in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Manchester. 

Another  omission  was  inevitable,  but  has 
an  unfortunate  effect.  Dr.  Cauer  is  not  a 
professed  archaeologist.  He  gives  full 
summaries  of  certain  modern  work,  e.g. 
Dorpfeld's  investigations  in  Letikas,  and 
Noack's  Paliiste,  but  he  scarcely  attempts 
to  take  the  bearing  of  the  archaeological 
evidence  as  a  whole.  This  is  no  disparage- 
ment in  itself.  Primarily  he  is  a  philo- 
logist, and  his  mastery  of  the  philological 
field,  on  all  its  sides,  is  beyond  dispute.  As 
he  says  (p.  8),  'The  investigation  must  be 
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conducted  on  each  line  separately.     In  this 
field  also  the  right  principle  is  to  march 
separate  and  strike  together.'     But,  as  he 
goes  on,  '  each  of  the  single  columns  must 
do  its  best  to  keep  touch  with  those  that 
march  with  it.'     I  say  it  with  some  diffi- 
dence, as  an  entire  stranger  to  all  archaeo- 
logical experience,  but  on  one  main  question 
I  am  afraid  that  he  has  not  '  kept  touch  ' 
quite   sufficiently  with  the  archaeologists. 
On   the  '  Thessalian   and    Peloponnesian ' 
question  he  appreciates  all  the  literary  and 
linguistic  evidence  fully  and  acutely;  and 
on  that  evidence  his  conclusion  seems  to 
me  the  right  one,  that  all  the  main  lines  of 
our  Trojan  story  grew  up  first  on  Thes- 
salian, then  on  /Eolic-Asiatic  soil,  and  the 
association  of  our  Homeric  names  with  the 
Peloponnesian   Mycenae  and  Sparta  is  a 
later  process,  which  can  be  seen  growing 
in  the  poems  as  we  have  them.   But  that  is 
eminently  a  theory  which  requires  confirma- 
tion from  our  historical  knowledge  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  one  of  the  main  elements 
of  that  knowledge  must  be  archaeological. 
Who    were    the    builders    of     Mycenae  ? 
Greek  rulers  of  non-Greek  subjects,  or  non- 
Greek  rulers   of   Greek   subjects,  or   one 
kind   of   Greeks   ruling   another    kind    of 
Greeks,  or  neither  of  them  Greeks  at  all  ? 
Greeks  or  not  Greeks,  did  they  ever  invade 
the  Troad,  by  themselves  or  in  company 
with    Greeks    from    Thessaly  ?     Perhaps 
archaeology  will  never  answer  these  ques- 
tions, but  in   Dr.   Cauer's  discussion  (pp. 
19 1-237)  I  miss  the  attempt  to  demand  its 
answer.     But   without  that   answer,  or   a 
definite  assurance  that  it  cannot  be  got,  the 
answer    from    the    literary   evidence   will 
always  be  incomplete. 

With  all  my  confidence  in  Dr.  Cauer's 
philological  judgment,  there  is  one  point 
on  which  I  cannot  follow  him.  He  repeats, 
almost  unchanged,  his  arguments  of  1895, 
to  prove  that  the  poems  were  not  reduced 
to  writing  until  the  Athenian  official  re- 
cension of  the  sixth  century.  That  this 
recension  was  a  fact,  I  think  he  is  right  in 
maintaining ;  our  evidence  is  as  good  as 
our  evidence  for  many  other  facts  about  the 
sixth  century,  and  the  one  serious  difficulty, 
the  Alexandrian  silence,  is  removed  by 
Flach's  suggestion  that  it  was  a  Pergamene 
no.  ccxii.     vol.  xxiv. 


discovery,  which  the  Alexandrians  thought 
it  improper  to  mention. 

But  that  the  Athenian  recensors  found 
no  written  copies  to  work  upon  is  to  me 
simply  incredible.  To  put  aside  all  other 
arguments  from  the  composition  of  the 
poems  and  from  the  general  conditions  of 
literature  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, can  we  believe  that  the  Athenians 
of  the  sixth  century,  if  they  had  had  the 
unique  opportunity  of  writing  down  the 
poems  for  the  first  time,  would  not  have 
made  them  a  great  deal  more  Athenian 
than  they  are  ? 

Here  and  there  they  have  put  in  a 
stray  line  embodying  an  Athenian  name, 
Theseus  or  Menestheus  or  Aethra  or 
Phaedra,  once  they  have  put  in  five  lines 
about  Ariadne  (A  321-325),  once  they  have 
made  Menestheus  recur  at  intervals  in  a 
passage  of  nearly  fifty  lines  (M  331-377)* 
(reasserting  the  Athenian  claim  to  Aias 
which  they  are  said  to  have  manufactured 
in  B  558).  To  do  so  little  as  that,  they 
must  have  been  working  on  a  fixed  and 
finished  text,  which  they  could  not  venture 
to  expand  perceptibly.  How  could  that 
fixity  and  completion  have  been  secured 
except  by  writing  ?  The  evidence  of  the 
language  points  the  same  way.  There  is  a 
little  Attic  colouring,  of  which  Aristarchus 
and  Cobet  have  made  the  most,  but  how 
much  more  there  might  have  been  is  shown 
by  the  dialect  of  the  metrical  inscriptions. 

Even  the  spelling  of  our  texts,  with  its 
prevailing  Ionicism  where  Atticism  would 
metrically  have  done  just  as  well  or  even 
better,  can  be  explained  only  from  Ionic 
manuscripts  (rci'xea  not  Tetfjp/,  Hrj\ifid8eu> 
not  Tii]ki]idSov,  usually  €/zev  not  epov). 
Dr.  Cauer  is  right  in  defending  the  fiera- 
yapa.KTiip!.(Ta.vTf<i  against  Wilamowitz  and 
Ludwich,  but  they  must  belong  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  and  Asia,  not  to  the 
sixth  and  Attica.  The  firmest  adherent  of 
Wackernagel  has  no  need  to  postulate  that 
Athens  was  the  only  place  where  4>02 
could  be  falsely  expanded  into  4>0{22. 

But  all  these  are  very  small  portions  of 
the  book.  It  would  not  be  right  to  take 
leave  of  it  with  anything  but  an  expression 
of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

T.  C.  Snow. 

N 
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PSEUDOASCONIANA. 


Pseudoasconiana.     By  T.    Stangl.     Pader- 
born :   F.  Schoningh.     1909.     Pp.202. 

Since  Madvig  showed  that  the  scholia 
upon  the  Verrines,  found  by  Poggio  at  St. 
Gallen  together  with  the  commentary  of 
Asconius  upon  five  speeches  of  Cicero,  are 
the  work  not  of  Asconius  but  of  a  later 
grammarian,  probably  belonging  to  the 
fifth  century,  they  have  been  neglected  by 
critics.  Professor  Stangl,  of  Wurzburg, 
who  is  without  doubt  the  chief  living 
authority  upon  the  scholiasts  to  Cicero, 
has  now  produced  a  most  interesting  work 
on  the  Pseudo-Asconius.  His  learning  is 
attested  by  various  treatises  published  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  I 
would  mention  his  series  of  articles  upon 
the  Scholiasta  Bobiensis  and  the  Pseudo- 
Asconius  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum, 
XXXIX.  (1884),  his  Bobiensia  published 
in  1894,  and  a  second  paper  with  the  same 
title  in  Philologus,  1909,  pp.  71-87;  also 
three  articles  upon  the  Scholiasta  Grono- 
vianus  in  the  Wochenschrift  fur  Klassische 
Philologie,  1906,  Nos.  13,  14,  17.  To  these 
may  be  added  two  papers  upon  Asconius, 
and  five  articles  upon  my  recent  edition  of 
that  author,  also  printed  in  the  same 
periodical  (1906,  Nos.  40,  41 ;  1909,  Nos. 
4,  9,  13,  19).  I  fear  that  it  is  too  much  for 
me  to  hope  that  a  second  edition  of  my 
own  work  may  ever  be  called  for,  but,  if  it 
should,  I  shall  have  to  thank  him  for  many 
corrections,  and  shall  adopt  several  emenda- 
tions proposed  by  him.  Thus  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  on  p.  6.  4  he  is  right  in 
reading  licet  for  the  corrupt  word  ait,  also 
on  p.  35.  6  in  regarding  eius  a  dittography 
of  ei. 

The  text  of  these  scholia  rests  upon  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  Asconius,  viz.  the 
three  MSS.  S  P  M.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  copy  of  the  lost  Sangallensis  made  by 
Sozomenus  of  Pistoia,  the  second  is  that 
made  by  Poggio,  and  the  third  is  derived 
from  that  made  by  Montepulciano.  Kiess- 
ling  and  Schoell  printed  in  an  Appendix 
to  their  edition  of  Asconius  select  readings 
from  S  in  the   Pseudo-Asconius,  but  did 


not  give  similar  variants  from  M.  Poggio's 
transcript,  P,  only  came  to  light  a  few  years 
ago.  It  was,  however,  upon  descendants 
of  this  MS.  that  the  text  of  these  scholia 
from  the  editio  pvinceps  to  Baiter  has  been 
based.  Professor  Stangl  has  collated  5 
and  M,  and  was  supplied  with  a  collation 
of  P  by  P.  Schmiedeberg.  In  certain 
places  where  doubt  remained,  S  was  re- 
examined by  G.  Zaccagnini,  and  M  by 
R.  C.  Kukula.  Stangl,  therefore,  is  the 
first  scholar  who  has  had  the  materials 
necessary  for  scientific  criticism  of  the 
Pseudo-Asconius. 

The  limits  of  this  review  do  not  allow 
me  to  discuss  the  whole  of  Stangl's  work. 
I,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  few 
passages  from  the  Scholia  to  the  Divinatio, 
in  which  he  seems  to  me  especially  felici- 
tous. The  references  are  to  the  pages  and 
lines  of  Baiter's  edition.  Where  S  P  M 
agree,  I  use  the  symbol  2. 

98.  6  qui  idoneus  est  facundia  innocentia- 
que.  Baiter  with  Lodoicus,  que  om.  2], 
Stangl  reads  facundia  et  from  S  which  has 
facundiae. 

99.  16  dicit  .  .  .  aut  a  se  accusandum 
esse  Verrem].  So  edd.  from  P,  auctore 
(-re  M)  S  M :  actore  se  Stangl. 

102.  20  tametsi  multis  incommodis]. 
The  lemma  ends  here  in  previous  editors. 
The  words  of  Cicero  in  the  speech  are 
tametsi  multis  incommodis  difficultatibiisque 
adfectus.      Here   5    gives   incomm.   uad.,  P 

odis 
incomm.  uad.,  and  M  incomm.     Stangl  reads 
incommodis  adfectus.     The  last  two  words  of 
the  lemma  appear  to  have  been  abbreviated 
in  the  Sangallensis. 

103.  18.  Iidem  completo  quinquennio 
urbem  lustrabant].  Urbem  was  added  by 
Lodoicus.  Stangl  supplies  pi.  (i.e.  populum), 
pointing  out  that  a  lustratio  urbis  only  took 
place  in  case  of  prodigies. 

104.  10  procurator  si  absentis  negotium 
suscipit] .  Absentis  was  supplied  by  Hoto- 
man,  and  is  necessary  to  the  sense.  The 
MSS.,  however,  have  a  lacuna  after  nego- 
tium, not  before  it.  Stangl,  therefore,  reads 
si  negotium  ^absentis^ . 
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105.  29  iuris  magis  studiosi  quam  causi 
....].  So  edd.  with  2  :  Stangl  ingeni- 
ously supplements  with  -5  agendis. 

106.  13  eripuisti  quicquid  auri  et  gem- 
marum] .  So  edd.,  et  om.  S.  Stangl  defends 
the  asyndeton  by  reference  to  Victorinus 
(Rhet.  Min.  p.  219  Hlam),  neque  enim  aurum 
gemmas  probare  artis  est. 

107.  2  aspirare,  in  earn  partem  qua  quid 
quaesitum  est  vultum  .  .  .  advertere].  For 
quid  quaesitum,  Stangl  adopts  A.  Gesner's 
certain  correction  quidque  situm. 

112.  19  deinde  accusatorem  firmum 
verumque  esse.  Firmum,  ut  possit,  verum, 
ut  velit.]  After  esse  Cicero  in  the  speech 
has  opovtet.  Here  5  M  give  esse  offivmum, 
from  which  Stangl  elicits  esse  opovtet,  Fir- 
mum. It  would  appear  that  opovtet,  the  last 
word  in  the  lemma,  was  written  op.  in  the 
Sangallensis. 

116.  19  Factum  est,  non  est  factum, 
calumniatores].     Calumniatoris  Stangl. 

119.  10-11  est  ergo  persona  primarum 
partium,  quae  saepius  actu  regreditur] 
saepius  actura  egreditur  Stangl. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  go  on  to  add  to 
the  number  of  these  fine  corrections.  These 
specimens,  however,  will  show  the  scientific 
and  methodical  character  of  Stangl's  criti- 
cism. I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  some 
passages  in  which  his  unrivalled  know- 
ledge of  the  vocabulary  used  by  the  later 
scholiasts  leads  him  to  defend  popular 
spellings,  e.g.  104.  21  praevaricare,  no.  9 
quadriplatoribus,  117.  11  praestringiatori- 
bus,  119.  5  palleata,  and  certain  irregulari- 
ties of  syntax  which  have  been  removed 
by  previous  editors.  Some  of  his  notes 
must  have  cost  him  immense  pains  to 
construct,  e.g.  pp.  8-10  on  the  confusion 
of  hi,  his,  ii,  iis,  etc.,  in  the  MSS.  of 
Asconius  and  the  Pseudo-Asconius. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the  only 
point  where  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  Stangl,  viz.  his  attitude  towards  the 
two  chief  MSS.,  S  and  P.  No  one  now 
doubts  that  5  is  the  most  faithful  witness. 
It  is  true  that  twenty-four  years  ago  Stangl 
took  a  different  view,  but  with  praise- 
worthy candour  he  has  retired  from  this 
untenable  position.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  agree  with  his  present  view,  as 
opposed  to  that  which  he  held   formerly. 


Indeed,  it  was  only  my  respect  for  his 
judgment  which  prevented  me  from  ex- 
pressing more  strongly  than  I  did  in  my 
Preface  to  Asconius  my  conviction  that  5 
is  generally  superior  to  P.  I  feel,  however, 
that  Stangl  now  goes  further  in  the  other 
direction  than  I  can  follow  him.  I  hold 
that  both  Sozomenus  and  Poggio  resorted 
to  conjecture,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  that  Poggio  was  a  more  skilful 
critic,  and  therefore  more  fertile.  I  instance 
the  following  cases  : 

103.  7  post  victor  Sylla  legem  tulerat. 

Post  victor  P,  edd.  (and  Stangl) :  post 
victa  M :  post  victoriam  S.  Stangl  says, 
'  so  lag  sicher  schon  in  -  ein  Fehler  vor.' 
If  so,  both  S  and  P  emend  with  varying 
skill. 

117.  9  Translative  dixit  ut  '  magno  pon- 
ded subire.' 

Translative  Manutius  :  quasi  latine  P  : 
quasi  sarcinae  S.  Here  S  makes  a  very 
audacious  conjecture,  of  which  Stangl  pre- 
viously said  '5  merkte  naturlich  auch  dass 
die  Vorlage  verschrieben  war  und  verbrach 
folgende  Konjectur  .  .  .  quasi  savcinae.'' 

I  add  two  passages  from  Asconius : 

50.  2  dixerunt  a  manu  Milonis  occisum 
esse  Clodium.  P  M  :  S  adds,  with  Cicero, 
consilio  vero  maiovis  alicuius.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  P  and  M  would  both  have 
omitted  these  words.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  supplement  inserted  by  Sozo- 
menus from  Cicero. 

88.  2  gladiatores  populo  non  debitos  pol- 
liceretur. 

P 
S  gives  populo,  P  poculo,  M  poculo.     It  is 

clear  that  the  Sangallensis  had  poculo.     (In 

the  Preface  to  my  Asconius,  p.  xxxii,  the 

readings  have  been  misprinted  ;  they  are 

given  correctly  in  the  Apparatus.)     I  need 

not  here  repeat  other  cases  (46.  15  and  16, 

51.  n)  to  which  I  have  called  attention  in 

my  Preface. 

The  evidence  of  M  has  to  be  used  with 

caution,  since  it  embodies  some  conjectures 

made   by    Poggio   and    his    friends   in    V. 

These,    however,    are    generally    striking 

readings,  and  in  small  points  the  tradition 

of  M  is  independent.     In  some  cases  the 

agreement   of  P  and   M    appears    to  me 

decisive  against  S,  e.g. 
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106.  17  eum  P  :  cum  M :  ilium  5. 

Stangl  says  '  iiber  Poggio's  etim  statt 
ilium  is  unter  98.  1,  gehandelc.'  I  should 
prefer  to  think  that  cum  was  in  2,  and  was 
emended  rightly  by  Poggio  and  wrongly 
by  Sozomenus.1 

I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Stangl  in 
four  passages  of  Ascoriius  where  he  would 
follow  the  collocation  of  words  given  in  S, 
as  against  that  in  P  M,  viz.  83.  26,  85.  3 
and  5,  87.  13. 

It  is  easy  to  '  give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  hang  him.'  I  instance  the  following 
case  in  Asconius  : 

32.  6  and  33.  1.  In  the  first  case  the 
MSS.  give  accurrerunt  ;  in  the  second 
they  vary  between  accurrernnt  and  accucur- 
rerunt.  Stangl  says  on  the  second  passage, 
'  Accucurrerunt  5  :  accurrerunt  P  M. 
Poggio  konnte  es  sich  nicht  versagen  die 
tadellose  Klausel  -  %j  -  -  ^  der  von  32.  6 
auzugleichen  (plures  Miloniani  accurre- 
runt) und  damit  die  schulgerechte  Perfekt- 
form  herzustellen.' 

1  Cf.  Asconius  36.  1.  eum  P  :  cum  S  M.  Sozo- 
menus in  the  margin  says  Cs  (i.e.  corrigas)  eum. 


Unfortunately,  however,  by  a  very 
pardonable  error,  the  readings  of  the 
MSS.  are  here  reversed.  It  is  5  which 
gives  accurrernnt,  while  P  M  have  accucur- 
rerunt. In  common  fairness,  therefore,  if 
anyone  is  here  to  be  gibbeted,  as  desiring 
to  introduce  the  usual  form  in  both  cases, 
it  should  be  Sozomenus,  not  Poggio. 

These  are  very  minute  points,  and  their 
importance  is  but  small.  What  is  clear  is 
that  Stangl  is  in  a  position  to  produce 
what  would  be  virtually  an  editio  princeps 
of  these  scholia.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  soon  provide  us  with  a  text  to 
supersede  that  of  Baiter,  which  is  now 
obsolete.  Those  who  remember  the  painful 
controversy  which  was  excited  by  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Scholiasta  Bobiensis  would 
feel  it  fitting  that  Stangl's  long  labours 
upon  the  text  should  result  in  an  edition  of 
this  author  also.  It  would  be  easy  for  him 
to  include  the  Scholiasta  Gronovianus,  and 
thus  produce  a  complete  collection  of  the 
scholiasts  to  Cicero. 

Albert  C.  Clark. 


THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  I-III 


The  Odes  of  Horace  I-III.  Student's  Edi- 
tion. By  E.  R.  Garnsey.  8vo.  Pp.  321. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co., 
1910.     6s.  net. 

Horace  feared  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
schoolboys,  but  he  should  have  dreaded 
scholars  more.  Bentley's  emendations, 
Peerlkamp's  excisions,  and  Markland's 
doubts  'whether  he  understood  a  single 
Ode '  are  cruel  enough  to  bear,  but  what 
must  he  now  suffer  in  the  shades,  when  he 
learns  that  he  did  not  write  lyrics  but 
tragedy,  that  his  poems  are  '  hyponoic,' 
and  that  Barine — with  whom  as  lads  we 
have  all  been  in  love — was  '  not  only  a 
perfidious  harlot '  but  also  intended  to 
suggest  •  that  creature  called  "  incubo,"  ' 
her  name,  with  fine  disregard  of  quantity, 
being  derived  from  '  fidpos,  weight,  incu- 
bus.' And  yet  it  is  to  this  that  the  criti- 
cism of  a  great  poet  has  come,  since  Dr. 
Verrall,  ever  searching  like  the  Athenians 


of  old  for  '  some  newer  thing,'  found  that 
Horace  in  the  last  line  of  the  Third  Book 
of  the  Odes  addressed  himself  to  Mel- 
pomene. For  Melpomene  is  the  Muse  of 
Tragedy,  and  therefore  when  Horace  asks 
her  favour  for  his  completed  work  the 
character  of  that  work  must  be  essentially 
tragic.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  Horace  himself 
makes  Melpomene  watch  over  his  cradle 
'  with  placid  eye,'  credits  her  with  •  temper- 
ing to  sweetness  the  music  of  the  golden 
shell,'  and  thanks  her  for  placing  him 
among  the  '  loveable  bards  '  of  Rome  :  but 
that  and  the  prejudice  of  twenty  centuries 
go  for  nothing.  Gloom,  pathos,  and 
melancholy  are,  it  seems,  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  Odes,  nor  for  the 
new  Sherlock- Holmes  school  of  critics  is 
the  clue  to  this  strange  phenomenon  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  For  in  22  B.C.  Murena, 
brother  of  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas, 
was  put  to  death  for  conspiring  against 
Augustus,  while  by  warning  his  wife  of  her 
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brother's  danger,  Maecenas,  who  thus  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  had 
ruined  his  own  fortunes ;  and  it  is  round 
this  unhappy  story,  which  so  closely 
touched  his  great  benefactor,  that  the 
thoughts  of  Horace  centre  continually.  It 
is  ever  in  his  mind,  and  underlies  his  every 
utterance.  The  Ode  to  Murena  (3.  19),  for 
instance,  with  its  '  drunkenness,  prodi- 
gality, wantonness,  mischief,  and  insane 
luxury,'  must  be  read  and  interpreted  with 
close  reference  to  it.  So  too  must  the 
great  Ode  to  Fortune,  and  the  Non  ebur 
neque  aureum  of  the  Second  Book,  and  this 
theory  which  Dr.  Verrall  put  forward  in 
1884  may,  not  improbably,  have  some 
basis  of  truth  ;  but  Mr.  Garnsey  takes  it 
up  in  order,  with  the  zeal  of  a  disciple,  to 
push  it  to  impossible  lengths.  With  him 
everything  is  '  Murenaic.'  Because  the 
three  first  Books  of  the  Odes  were  pub- 
lished together,  he  maintains  that,  in  spite 
of  their  diversity  of  style  and  substance, 
they  constitute  a  single  work,  a  monumentum 
raised  with  a  definite  design  and  purpose 
with  which  each  separate  part  fits  in,  and 
to  which  it  must  be  accommodated.  In 
spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  (e.g.  in 
1.  31  Quid  dedicatum  and  in  the  Cleopatra 
Ode  where  an  earlier  date  seems  almost 
necessary)  he  does  not  think  that  '  one  of 
the  Odes  had  been  composed  before  the 
fall  of  Maecenas  in  22  b.c.,'  and  their  perfec- 
tion of  form,  their  curiosa  felicitas  of  phrase 
is,  it  seems,  not  due  to  patient  art,  to  '  the 
labour  of  the  file,'  or  to  revision  '  after  the 
ninth  year,'  but  is  rather  the  sudden  out- 
come of  deep  emotion  breaking  out  into 
poetry,  which  Mr.  Garnsey,  following  a 
French  critic,  would  define  as  '  the  lan- 
guage of  a  state  of  crisis.'  And  then  to 
these  strange  paradoxes,  he  adds  another 
which  is  yet  stranger.  For  Horace,  it 
appears,  writes  in  riddles.  He  is  every- 
where not  only  '  allusive  '  but  '  elusive.' 
Everything  he  pens  has  two  meanings,  one 
for  the  '  profane  mob,'  which  includes  every 
reader  for  some  eighteen  centuries,  and 
the  other  for  the  initiated.  Even  the  Ode 
to  Asterie  is  no  mere  idle  trifle,  no  delight- 
ful fancy  of  a  poet's  brain,  but  '  contains 
touches  charged  with  meaning  to  contem- 
porary cognoscenti.'    The  Donee  grains  eram, 


which  Munro  sneered  at  as  '  a  neat  enough 
mosaic,'  is  now  declared  to  be  *  little  better 
than  euphonious  rubbish,'  unless  we  connect 
it  with  Murena.  Calais,  we  are  told,  is 
1  described  in  it  as  the  son  of  Ornitus '  (the 
text  gives  Ovnyti),  and  'there  are  winds 
called  the  Ornithiae,'  and  winds  throughout 
the  Odes  are  '  precursors  of  trouble,'  so 
that  somehow — for  the  argument  is  very 
disjointed — Calais  '  represents  a  suppositi- 
tious supplanter  of  Murena  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Lydia  his  wife  or  mistress,  and  the 
Ode  is  really  a  gibe  on  his  relation  with 
'  Lydia'  pointed  with  satires  on  his  vain 
imaginations.'  Sybaris  too,  Pyrrhus,  Tele- 
phus,  Grosphus,  Hebrus  Liparaeus  and  half 
a  score  more  are  all  Murena  in  disguise. 
So  also  is  the  Dellius  or  Gellius  of  2.  3, 
where,  however,  Mr.  Garnsey  prints  mori- 
ture  Gillo  in  the  text,  for  Juvenal,  it  seems, 
understands  Horace's  secret,  and  the  line 
(1.  40)— 

Unciolam  Proculeius  habet  sed  Gillo  deuncem 

is  a  hit  at  Murena's  defrauding  his  too- 
confiding  brother  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance which  came  to  them  from  Varro, 
'  Gillo,  the  vessel  for  cooling  or  for  mixing 
wines  being  a  nickname  for  the  Murena  of 
3.  19,  the  man  who  "  aquam  temperet  igni- 
bus." '  And  as  nicknames  come  in,  of 
course  the  famous  Bibuli  consulis  amphovam 
is  not  a  mild  joke,  but  '  a  gibe  at  the 
vinous  Murena,'  for  as  Bibulus  set  himself 
to  oppose  Julius,  so  Murena  conspired 
against  the  son  of  Julius,  and  the  analogy 
is  obvious.  Then  after  nicknames  come 
puns,  for  is  not  laqueata  tecta  in  2.  16.  11 
clearly  a  play  on  words  ?  May  it  not 
mean  '  roofs  to  which  the  noose  of  a  rope 
has  been  applied  (cf.  Diet.  s.v.  laqueo), 
roofs  or  towers  (cf.  tunes  2.  10.  11)  which 
fall  with  the  greatest  crash,'  and  does  it  not 
also  suggest  '  the  execution  of  Murena  by 
the  laqueus  or  strangling-rope  '  ?  Or,  finally, 
if  a  storm  is  described,  then  even  '  the 
setting  of  Orion '  (promts  Orion)  becomes 
'the  fall  of  Murena,'  which  was  accom- 
panied by  an  outburst  of  feeling  which 
might  well  be  called  tuuiultus,'  and  Murena 
is  clearly  Orion,  the  tcntator  Dianae,  for 
although  Dr.  Verrall  allows  that  our  know- 
ledge of  his  story  is  ■  but  the  barest  outline,' 


igo 
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Mr.  Garnsey  knows  all  about  him.  He 
knows  that  he  was  hunchbacked,  a  believer 
in  metempsychosis,  the  associate  of  women 
like  Leuconoe — the  name,  it  seems,  means 
•  evil-minded  ' — who  had  influence  over 
him  on  account  '  of  her  pretensions  to 
occult  power,'  and,  above  all,  that  he  was 
determined  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  get 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  into  his 
hands.  And  so  we  set  out  on  a,  new  game 
of  hide-and-seek  in  search  of  Julia.  Neo- 
bule,  '  a  young  woman  with  an  inclination 
to  excitement  and  dissipation  on  whom  her 
domestic  duties  palled '  suits  at  once.  Or 
'positing  a  design  by  Murena  on  Julia's 
hand  against  the  will  of  her  father '  we  see 
who  '  secluded  Danae  '  must  refer  to,  while 
Chloe,  '  whose  arrogantia  deserved  a  stroke 
from  Venus,'  comes  also  into  the  list,  and 
as  for  Europe  •  matured  consideration  and 
study  of  Horace's  language  force  me,'  says 
the  Editor,  '  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
long  dwelling  on  the  legend,  example  and 
fortune  of  the  girl  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
'  monster,'  may  really  be  due  to  the  part 
played  by  the  Emperor's  daughter  in  the 
Murenaic  tragedy.' 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  further  would 
be  an  idle  task.  The  reader  who  will 
accept  what  has  been  already  quoted  from 
this  volume  will  accept  anything.  For 
when  Horace  called  his  work  monumentum 
aeve  perennhis,  if  he  did  so  because  it  is  a 
marvellous  cryptogram,  then  assuredly  its 
survival  is  the  most  stupendous  paradox 
known  to  literary  history.  On  that  hy- 
pothesis it  has  been  the  admiration  and 
delight  of  sixty  generations  for  reasons 
which  are  wholly  accidental,  and  men  with 
perverse  stupidity  have  ranked  Horace 
among  the  immortals  because  they  ac- 
counted him  a  poet,  though  his  own  am- 
bition was  to  be  a  prophet  or  a  writer  of 


conundrums.  And  if  his  work  is  in  reality 
a  riddle,  of  which  ingenuity  can  to-day 
supply  the  clue,  how  could  Horace  ever 
have  published  it  ?  If  to-day  a  modern 
Daniel  can  show  the  interpretation  of  it, 
certainly  Roman  society  in  22  b.c  could 
have  done  so  with  vastly  greater  ease. 
And  that  Horace  should  have  issued  a 
work,  which  from  beginning  to  end  teems 
with  recognizable  allusions  to  events  which 
both  Augustus  and  Maecenas  must  have 
desired  to  see  overwhelmed  in  oblivion, 
passes  the  measure  of  reasonable  belief. 
That  he  should  have  done  so  and  retained, 
as  he  did,  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
both  of  them,  is  a  patent  impossibility. 

To  write  thus  strongly  is  unpleasant  but 
unavoidable.  Mr.  Garnsey's  interest  in 
Horace,  his  industry,  and  devotion  to 
classical  study  are  beyond  question  and 
merit  high  praise.  But  he  has  followed  a 
fatal  guide  and  has  got  into  a  quagmire. 
Dr.  Verrall  has  lured  him  to  his  ruin,  as 
his  brilliant  and  erratic  genius  will,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  lure  many  impressionable  but 
misguided  students.  For  the  great  classi- 
cal writers  have  stuff  in  them,  stand  on 
solid  ground  and  live,  as  it  were,  in  the 
sunlight.  Their  plainest  meaning  is  their 
truest  meaning — for  how  else  should  they 
be  great  writers  ? — and  it  is  just  because 
they  can  be  understanded  of  the  vulgar, 
because  they  appeal  to  ordinary  minds  and 
simple  intelligences  that  they  are  immortal. 
Some  secrets  they  may,  indeed,  conceal, 
for  the  language  of  imagination  must  be  at 
times  '  elusive,'  but  mists  and  fogs,  'vapours 
and  exhalations,'  do  not  provide  the  atmo- 
sphere which  a  true  poet  deliberately 
chooses.  He  has  other  aims  than  to 
supply  a  setting  for  the  dazzling  antics  of 
Will-o'-the-wisp. 

T.  E.  Page. 
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PURSER'S  CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 


The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  related  by 
Apuleius.       Edited    with    introduction 
and  notes,  by  Louis  C.  Purser,  Litt.D., 
Fellow     of     Trinity    College,    Dublin. 
Frontispiece,  Canova's  group  of  Cupid 
and    Psyche    from    the    Villa   Carlotta, 
Cadenabbia ;  p.  ix,  a  Paris  contorniate,  re- 
presenting Apuleius;  photographs.     8vo. 
1910.    Pp.  cviii  +  155.    London:  G.  Bell 
and  Sons. 
Dr.     Purser's    excellent    edition    of    the 
Cupid  and  Psyche  of  Apuleius  is  most  wel- 
come.    Hitherto  the  student  of  Apuleius' 
chef  d' autre  has  had   to  go   to  Holland  or 
Germany  for  a  commentary.    Now,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Purser,  we  have  not  only  an  English 
commentary,  but  one  which  is  in  many  re- 
spects fuller  and  more  judicious  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it.     The  introduction  is 
comprehensive  and  interesting.     The  first 
chapter  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Apuleius.     The  scanty 
data   are    handled    with    great    skill    and 
caution,  and  the  result  is  a  biography  on 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  improve.     It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  accept   Dr.   Purser's 
view  that  the  Metamorphoses  were  written 
earlier   than    the   Apologia,    but    published 
anonymously.     It   is  hard  to  see  why  so 
self-confident   a  writer   should    have  sup- 
pressed his  name.     The  publication  of  the 
novel  under  his  own  name  could  not  have 
injured  his  reputation.     Further,  there   is 
no  cogent  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was 
an   early  work,  and  there  are  two  strong 
arguments  against  it.     The  first  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Purser.     If  the  Metamorphoses  had 
been  published,  those  who  accused  Apuleius 
of  the  black  art  would   almost  assuredly 
have  made  play  with  the  magical  elements 
of  the  novel  in  the  course  of  their  indict- 
ment.    The  second  argument  is  that  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  first  book   Lucius 
claims  to  be  descended  on  his  mother's  side 
from  the  philosopher  Sextus,  the  nephew  of 
Plutarch.       Now    Sextus    was   still   alive, 
though  a  very  old  man,  in  a.d.   160,  and  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  Apuleius  would  have 
made  his  disreputable  hero  the  descendant 
of  Sextus  during  the  latter's  lifetime.    The 


Metamorphoses  would  seem  therefore  to  have 
been  written  later  than  the  Apologia.  The 
only  other  points  to  which  exception  can 
be  taken  in  this  excellent  chapter  are  the 
views  expressed  of  the  "O^os  of  the  Pseudo- 
Lucian  and  its  relations  to  the  Metamor- 
phoses. Dr.  Purser  holds  that  Apuleius  was 
1  closely  following  the  treatise  which  is  pub- 
lished among  the  works  of  Lucian,  called 
Aovkios  1}  "Oos.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  most  probable  view  about  the  "Ovos  is 
that  it  is  a  short  parody  on  the  two  books 
of  Metamorphoses,  attributed  by  Photios  to 
Lucius  of  Patrae,  who  '  took  or  seemed  to 
take  the  subject  quite  seriously.'  It  may 
readily  be  admitted  that  the  problem  is  in- 
capable of  any  precise  solution,  but  Burger1 
has  at  least  made  it  probable  that  both  the 
Pseudo-Lucian  and  Apuleius  were  copying 
the  work  of  Lucius  of  Patrae.  Further, 
while  the  "Ovos  is  an  obvious  and  not  always 
very  skilful  abridgment,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  least  ground  for  calling  it  a 
parody.  Photius,  it  is  true,  detected  the 
Lucianesque  spirit  in  it,  but  one  may  sus- 
pect that  he  did  so  because  he  believed  the 
work  to  be  by  Lucian.  In  any  case  the 
problem  needs  fuller  statement  than  has 
been  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Purser. 

The  second  chapter  on  the  legend  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  itself  is  clear  and  judi- 
cious, but  might  with  advantage  have  been 
somewhat  fuller.  Many  different  strands 
seem  to  go  to  make  up  the  story,  as  has 
been  well  shown  by  MacCulloch  in  his 
Childhood  of  Fiction.  A  note  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  prominence  given  to  the 
youngest  sister  would  also  have  been 
valuable.  Also  there  should  have  been 
some  further  reference  to  the  perplexing 
statement  of  Fulgentius  {myth.  3.  6)  that  the 
same  story  was  treated  by  '  Aristophontes 
Athenaeus.'  It  is  also  rather  a  daring  asser- 
tion to  say  that  it  was  probably  Apuleius 
himself  who  first  mythologised  the  story  of 
the  princess  and  the  fairy  prince.  It  may 
have  been  so,  but  evidence  is  entirely  lack- 
ing, and  it  is  rash,  in  view  of  what  we  do 
know  of  Apuleius'  habits  of  borrowing,  to 


1  De  Lucio  Patrensi,  Berlin,  1887. 
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assume  that  he  was  original  in  anything 
except  style. 

The  third  chapter  on  the  style  and  diction 
of  Apuleius  is  admirable,  though  we  should 
have  been  grateful  had  Dr.  Purser  said 
rather  more  about  the  new  Sophistic  move- 
ment. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  MSS. 
and  the  editions  of  Apuleius.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  MSS.  is  perhaps  a  little  per- 
functory. Dr.  Purser  accepts  the  view 
first  enunciated  by  Keil  that  all  the  MSS. 
of  Apuleius  derive  from  F  and  <J>.  That 
view  is  probably  substantially  correct,  but 
it  is  not  perhaps  so  certain  as  recent  editors 
assert  that  there  are  no  traces  of  other 
MS.  tradition. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Purser  is  most  judicious 
and  his  notes  are  admirable.  We  have  but 
one  criticism  to  offer — namely,  that  Dr. 
Purser's  attempts  to  reproduce  the  oddities 
of  Apuleius'  style  are  not  very  successful. 
Dr.   Purser  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this, 


save  in  so  far  as  he  has  attempted  an 
impossible  task.  The  notes  deserve  fuller 
discussion  than  space  will  here  permit. 

The  book  concludes  with  three  appen- 
dices on  Milesian  tales,  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  story,  and  on  Meleager's 
poems  on  Love  and  the  Human  Soul.  With 
reference  to  the  Milesian  tales  of  Aristides 
might  not  Ovid's  '  iunxit  Aristides  Milesia 
crimina  secum '  mean  that  Aristides  wrote 
Milesian  stories  in  which  he  himself  posed 
as  the  hero  ?  This  would  suit  the  novels 
of  Lucius  of  Patrae,  the  Pseudo-Lucian 
and  Apuleius. 

This  review  has  been  mainly  concerned 
with  criticism.  That  is  due  to  the  exigencies 
of  space.  Dr.  Purser's  edition  is  a  work 
of  unusual  excellence  and  interest.  If  he 
seems  to  his  reviewer  sometimes  to  take 
Apuleius  a  little  too  seriously,  that  is  per- 
haps discreditable  only  to  his  reviewer. 

H.  E.  Butler. 

New  College,  Oxford. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY'S  LIFE 


Accidents  of  an  Antiquary' 's  Life.  By  D.  G. 
Hogarth.  London  :  Macmillan.  1910. 
Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Hogarth  tells  us,  in  the  introduc- 
tory '  Apology '  of  his  autobiographical 
volume,  that  he  is  no  antiquary  born,  but 
one  made  by  a  series  of  accidents.  This 
may  be  doubted :  he  says  himself  that  '  the 
charm  of  guessing  ancient  motives  from 
the  records  of  ancient  deeds '  fascinated 
him  when  an  undergraduate,  and  surely  he 
who  from  the  first  wishes  to  know  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  ancient  deeds  is  no  less 
an  antiquary  '  born '  than  he  who  only 
desires  to  chronicle  them.  Surely  the 
'antiquary'  seeks  to  find  out  new  facts  with 
regard  to  what  is  oldLrerum,  cognosccre  causas. 
Anyhow,  Mr.  Hogarth  has  been  happy 
in  the  '  accidents '  that,  accepting  his  own 
opinion,  have  turned  a  wqndering  scholar 
into  an  antiquary. 

They  were  happy  '  accidents '  that  took 
him  to  explore  and  to  dig  for  the  causes  of 
things  in  the  'Nearer  East'  (of  which 
phrase,  by  the  way,  he  is  the  inventor),  in 


Syria,  in  Anatolia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Egypt. 
And  they  are  happily  described,  in  a  style 
not  slightly  flavoured  with  Gallic  salt. 
Mr.  Hogarth  is  French  in  his  art  of  making 
us  see  the  scenes. that  he  describes,  French, 
too,  in  the  art  that  conceals  this  art.  But 
the  salt  with  which  he  serves  up  his 
humorous  incidents  is  English  enough.  Of 
the  accidents  described  by  the  earlier 
Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant  two  have 
fixed  themselves  in  the  memory  as  illustra- 
tive of  Mr.  Hogarth's  lighter  manner ;  one 
grave,  the  nightmare  drive  down  the  Caly- 
cadnus  valley  to  Selef  ke  with  the  sudden 
vision  of  the  unknown  castle  by  the  way, 
the  other  gay,  the  miseries  of  the  pasha's 
harim  on  board  the  Scotch  tramp  steamer. 
His  first  book, Devia  CypriaQ  whose  title,'  the 
author  says, '  has  deceived  more  than  once, 
I  am  told,  sanguine  buyers  of  Erotica '), 
being  a  more  'solid  '  contribution  to  archae- 
ology, had  hardly  given  him  much  scope  for 
his  descriptive  powers.  But  with  the  two 
scenes  from  the  '  Wandering  Scholar  '  in  the 
mind,  one  turned  with  pleasure  and  expec- 
tation to  the  '  Antiquary.'    Nor  was  one  dis- 
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appointed.  A  merry  tale  on  p.  30  and  the 
adventure  of  the  Serpent-Slayer  of  Lake 
Mariut  may  suffice  now  for  the  humorous 
side  of  things,  though  the  description  of  the 
British  subaltern  as  the  Solomon  of  a 
Cretan  village  has  its  humorous  side.  War, 
trie  grim,  real  war  and  hate  of  the  Near 
East,  in  Crete,  is  serious  fare  enough  for 
the  reader,  and  gives  Mr.  Hogarth  reason 
to  say  true  things  about  the  Greeks  (p.  25). 
A  war  of  the  elements,  also  in  Crete,  is 
well  pictured  in  the  description  of  a  storm- 
flood  at  Zakro  during  Mr.  Hogarth's 
excavations  there.  Peaceful  archaeology, 
disturbed  neither  by  human  nor  by  celestial 
commotion,  has  its  Cretan  innings  in  the 
account  of  the  successful  exploration  of 
that  cold,  dank,  and  deep  hole  in  the  bleak 
hillside  above  Psychro  (well  so  named), 
which  is  the  Dictaean  Cave.  Then  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inquisitive  partner  of  the 
dinner-table  Mr.  Hogarth  describes  the  com- 
forts of  tomb-digging  in  Egypt  and  tells 
the  story  of  his  successful  excavations  at 


Ephesus.  But  of  all  the  descriptions  in 
this  book  perhaps  the  best  and  most  inter- 
esting are  that  of  the  fens  of  the  Nile-Delta 
and  that  of  Cyrene.  The  accident  that 
took  Mr.  Hogarth  to  Cyrene  by  machinery 
of  the  steam-yacht  Ootowana  and  her  Owner, 
was  perhaps  the  happiest  of  all.  For  to  it 
we  owe  the  first  description  for  many  years 
of  the  coast  to  which  the  Pythia  sent  the 
men  of  Thera,  of  the  fountain  in  Irasa 
where  Battus  founded  his  city,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  remains  of  the  city  in 
modern  days.  We  may  sincerely  hope  that 
it  is  reserved  to  Mr.  Hogarth  some  day 
to  excavate  Cyrene. 

More  need  not  be  said  of  a  book  by 
Mr.  Hogarth ;  we  shall  all  read  it  with 
pleasure,  and  its  writer  might  well  say  to 
his  reviewer  here : 

TvSeiSr],  firjT'  dp  /xe  p.dA'  aiVee  /a>;t€  ti  vetKCi' 
€i86crL  yap  tol  TavTa  ju,€t'  'A/ayeiois  ayopeveis. 

H.  R.  Hall. 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  LATIN  SUBJUNCTIVE:  A  QUEST. 


I. 

The  Unity  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  :  a  Quest. 
By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein.  9"  x  5". 
Pp.  60.  London:  John  Murray,  1910. 
Cloth,  2s.  net. 

Most  readers  of  the  Classical  Review  will 
have  read  the  address  on  this  subject  which 
Professor  Sonnenschein  delivered  at  the 
Birmingham  meeting  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation (printed  in  Vol.  6  of  the  Proceed- 
ings). He  then  put  forward  the  view  that 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  subjunctive 
was  'obligation,  using  that  term  in  a  broad 
sense.  .  . .  By  "  obligation"  I  mean  simply 
the  concrete  idea  that  something  is  to  be  or 
has  to  be.  .  .  .  The  English  verb  "shall  " 
originally  denoted  obligation  or  debt ;  but 
it  has  come  to  express  pure  futurity  in 
certain  persons.  .  .  .  The  same  sort  of 
thing,  I  hold,  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  Latin  subjunctive.'  The  paper  was  sug- 
gestive, but  the  subject  needed  fuller  treat- 
ment, and  that  it  has  received  in  the  book 
before  us.     The  writer  has  made  his  case 


much  stronger  by  showing  how  suitable  the 
'  shall '  meaning  is  in  proverbial  sayings 
of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
early  (as  well  as  in  later)  Latin :  e.g.  Ubi 
mortuos  sis,  ita  sis  ut  nomen  cluet,  '  when 
you  are  (lit.  shall  be)  dead,  dead  you  shall 
be,'  i.e. '  it  is  determined  by  some  law  of  .  .  . 
nature,  that  when  a  man  is  once  dead  he  is 
bound  to  be  dead  indeed.'  He  sets  beside 
these  the  videas,  invenias  type,  and  points 
out  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  English 
'  you  shall  see,'  '  you  shall  find,'  etc. 

He  works  out  with  great  skill  the  effect 
of  the  context  on  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
junctive. 'The  mood'  he  says  'is  a 
chameleon  whose  colour  depends  on  its  en- 
vironment.' Having  thus  established  in 
our  minds  an  idea  of  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  the  inflexion,  he  proceeds  to  trace 
the  derivation  of  all  the  chief  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  from  this  meaning. 

The  theory  is  an  attractive  one  in  itself; 
it  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  several 
difficulties  which  other  theories  have  left 
unexplained,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  involve 
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a  strained  interpretation  of  any  of  the  facts. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  treatise  is  valuable 
for  the  many  good  things  that  are  said  on 
the  way.  The  writer  constantly  touches 
on  questions  which  present  themselves  to 
any  intelligent  student  or  teacher  of  Latin, 
and  he  never  touches  on  them  without 
throwing  light. 

W.  E.  P.  Pantin. 

II. 

Professor  Sonnenschein's  ingenious 
and  able  treatise  deserves  a  hearty  welcome 
from  both  grammarians  and  teachers. 
Particularly  illuminating  is  the  section  on 
'  A  neglected  Use  of  the  Subjunctive,'  and 
the  attribution  of  a  wide  range  of  uses 
to  a  fundamental  meaning  of  '  obligation,' 
1  determined  futurity,'  is  supported  by  a 
wealth  of  examples  from  all  periods  of 
Latin  literature.  As  regards  the  Sub- 
junctive of  Wish,  however,  the  author  is, 
happily  for  the  philologist,  less  convincing 
than  in  dealing  with  other  independent 
uses  of  this  mood  :  he  seems  concerned  to 
prove  rather  that  '  Wish  '  is  a  weaker 
form  of  '  Will  '  than  that  it  necessarily 
contains  the  idea  of  '  obligation,'  '  natural 
necessity,'  or  '  determined  futurity.'  I 
quote  the  different  possibilities  advisedly, 
and  would  ask  Professor  Sonnenschein  to 
show  us  how  '  the  idea  that  something  is 
to  happen,  is  bound  to  happen,  shall  happen' 
underlies  a  wish  for  fine  weather. 

In  regard  to  subordinate  clauses  the 
theory  is  lucidly  worked  out  for  the  Con- 
secutive Subjunctive,  where  at  first  sight 
the  application  seems  less  obvious  than  in 
the  case  of  dependent  commands  and  general 
'  prospective  '  uses.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
dealing  with  cum  and  the  Subjunctive  in 
its  various  meanings,  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein himself  seems  to  give  up  the  effort 
to  prove  the  existence  of  his  root-meaning 
for  the  mood  and  falls  back  upon  the 
explanation  of  it  as  '  a  stylistic  peculiarity 
of  the  classical  period,'  adding  after  some 
discussion  of  the  Subjunctive  of  attendant 
circumstances,  the  significant  words  '  .  .  . 
we  have  the  meaning  bearing  in  mind  that, 
always  remembering  that.'  It  is  interesting 
to  find  Professor  Sonnenschein  thus  lending 
unconscious  support  to  the  subjective  theory 


of  the  Subjunctive,  and  an  equally  in- 
structive instance  is  found  on  page  53, 
where  Captivi  208,  nos  fugiamus  ?  (which  is 
made  a  bridge  between  the  obligation  use, 
in  support  of  which  it  is  adduced  on 
page  27,  and  the  use  in  subordinate  clauses 
of  Oratio  Obliqua)  is  translated  '  Would 
you  have  us  run  away  ?  do  you  talk  of  our 
running  away  ?' 

Attractive  therefore  as  is  Professor 
Sonnenschein's  •  shall  '  theory,  and  ad- 
mirable the  skill  with  which  he  has  worked 
it  out  in  detail,  I  still  find  myself  unable 
to  merge  the  Optative  uses  with  those  of 
'  determined  futurity,'  nor  can  I  think  that 
the  Oratio  Obliqua  difficulty  in  particular 
has  been  adequately  met ;  consequently  I 
remain  for  the  present  an  adherent  of  the 
syncretic  origin  of  the  Latin  subjunctive. 

E.  Purdie. 

Cheltenham  Ladies'  College. 

III. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  my  opinion 
on  Sonnenschein's  Unity  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive, I  may  say  that  I  read  the  copy  he 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  and  made 
some  remarks  in  acknowledging  it.  They 
came,  I  think,  shortly  to  this,  that  I  thought 
the  paper  very  well  written,  with  much 
care  and  moderation,  and  that  most  of  the 
explanations  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
seemed  to  me  right  or  at  least  tenable.  As 
an  argument  for  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  came  it  is  probably  as  good  as  can  be. 
I  differ  mainly  in  thinking  that  the  unity 
of  the  subjunctive  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  its  development,  but 
in  a  more  general  notion.  Will,  command, 
desire  have,  it  seems  to  me,  too  full-blooded 
a  meaning  to  be  probable  or  suitable  for 
the  common  parent.  I  suppose,  as  I  said 
long  ago  in  my  grammar,1  the  subjunctive 
to  denote  originally  thought  as  opposed  to 
fact,  and  to  apply  to  an  action  presented 
to  the  mind  as  possible,  not  actual.  It  may 
be  desired  or  supposed  or  reported,  etc.,  and 
each  line  of  development  may  well  accord 
or  contrast  in  practice  with  the  others.  In 
fact,  while  recognising  fully  the  ability  of 
Prof.  Sonnenschein's  essay  and  the  skill  of 

1  E.g.,  Larger  Gram.,  Part  II.,  Pref . ,  pp.  xcviii, 
xcix. 
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the  deductions,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  entitled  '  of  the  reduction  of  all 
usages  of  the  subjunctive  to  an  original 
volitive  or  jussive.'  The  ultimate  or  initial 
unity  of  the  subjunctive  is,  I  should  have 
supposed,  generally  held  already. 


Henry  J.  Roby. 


Lancrigg,  Grasmere,  June  27. 


IV 


The  Editor  of  the  Classical  Review  places 
before  me  Professor  Sonnenschein's  paper 
on  The  Unity  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  and  the 
comments  thereon  of  three  other  gram- 
marians, inviting  me  to  add  my  remarks. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  laughter  of  gods  and 
men.  So  much  talk  about  a  problem 
which  interests  pedants  and  pedagogues 
only,  so  much  wrangling  about  points 
which  should  have  been  settled  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  if  they  could  be  settled  at 
all  !  Even  classical  scholars  give  a  shrug 
of  impatience  as  they  read  the  title,  and 
teachers  hug  the  more  closely  their  own 
pet  phrases  as  they  scent  from  afar  some 
new  assault  upon  them. 

For  all  this,  so  long  as  Latin  is  taught 
pupils  will  ask  «  What  does  the  Subjunctive 
in  Latin  mean  ?'  and  if  no  answer  is  given 
them,  will  begin  again  for  themselves  the 
weary  round  of  hypotheses  which  in  the 
long  run  prove  too  broad  here  and  too 
narrow  there.  And  whilst  they  are  look- 
ing for  a  satisfactory  theory  they  will  be 
likely  to  miss  the  point  which  is  so  obvious 
to  the  grammarian  that  he  often  forgets  to 
state  it,  namely  that  the  Latin  Subjunctive 
has  a  history,  and  that  its  use  depends 
largely  upon  the  historical  development  of 
the  language,  and  largely  also  upon  acci- 
dents of  fashion  of  which  no  reasoned 
account  can  be  given. 

For  this  reason  all  attempts  to  compress 
the  theory  of  the  Subjunctive  into  a  phrase 
are  bound  to  fail. 

Following  Mr.  Roby,  all  the  schoolboys 
of  to-day  glibly  repeat  that  '  the  Indicative 
expresses  a  fact,  the  Subjunctive  an  idea.' 
Following  Professor  Sonnenschein  those 
of  to-morrow  will  say  that  'the  Subjunctive 
expresses  natural  necessity  or  determined 
futurity.'     And  then  to  their  dismay  they 


come  upon  an  Indirect  Question,  a  Con- 
secutive clause,  or  '  cum  with  the  Sub- 
junctive ' ;  either  theory  breaks  down,  and 
Latin  Grammar  is  pronounced  'rot'  Only 
a  few  discover  many  years  after  that  these 
theories  were  never  meant  for  daily  use  in 
construing  Cicero,  but  refer  only  to  a  time 
in  the  far-distant  past  with  regard  to  which 
conclusive  evidence  can  never  be  forth- 
coming ;  they  state  what  the  Subjunctive 
was,  only  to  encourage  the  grammarian  in 
the  weary  search  after  what  the  Subjunc- 
tive is  ;  they  assert  that  the  Subjunctive  is 
one,  because  it  is  such  a  truism  that  the 
Subjunctive  is  many. 

All  such  theories  are,  in  my  judgment, 
far  too  dangerous  to  be  admitted  into 
school  grammars,  because  the  schoolboy 
cannot  appreciate  so  intricate  a  subject  as 
the  development  of  linguistic  forms.  All 
of  them,  when  properly  qualified  and 
expounded,  are  almost  equally  satisfactory 
as  supplying  a  thread  to  which  an  orderly 
treatment  of  the  mood  can  be  attached. 
Amongst  them  I  give  the  preference  to 
the  theory  referred  to  by  Miss  Purdie,  that 
the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  really  the  Sub- 
jective Mood,  and  colours  the  event  named 
with  the  suggestion  of  something  that  is 
thought  or  proposed.  Thus  we  do  away 
with  Mr.  Roby's  '  thought  as  opposed  to  fact,' 
as  indeed  we  have  to  search  far  for  such 
an  opposition  in  Latin,  where  the  mean- 
ing of  cum  dixisset  is  identical  with  that  of 
postquam  dixit.  We  also  make  the  notion 
of  futurity  unessential  ;  doubtless  men's 
thoughts  dwell  mostly  on  the  future  (or  at 
any  rate  did  in  those  barbaric  times  which 
preceded  the  invention  of  old  age),  but 
memories  also  are  thoughts,  and  it  seems 
impossible  in  the  face  of  Latin  usage  to 
maintain  that  futurity  was  an  idea  deeply 
rooted  in  this  mood. 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Sonnenschein 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  his  point  of 
view,  and  it  has  illuminating  force  in  many 
details.  Negatively,  I  think  the  writer 
has  demolished  the  so-called  '  philological 
theory,'  that  the  Latin  Subjunctive  includes 
two  fundamental  meanings,  one  derived 
from  the  Subjunctive,  the  other  from  the 
Optative  of  the  parent  language.  In  spite 
of  Miss  Purdie's  difficulty,  I  think  a  child 
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or  a  savage  wishing  for  fine  weather  would 
readily  say,  '  It  must  be  fine  to-morrow,'  or 
*  It  has  got  to  be  fine,'  with  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  words  here  italicised. 

But  I  agree  most  fully  with  Mr.  Pantin 
when  he  lays  stress  on  the  value  of  the 
many  good  things  which  are  said  'by  the 
way.'  The  supreme  value  of  classical 
training  lies  in  exact  translation,  that  is, 
in  the  complete  understanding  of  another's 
thought.  And  throughout  the  book  we 
find  the  author  dealing  with  difficult  ex- 
pressions with  a  masterly  touch,  which  has 
achieved  triumph  in  two  long-standing 
difficulties  at  least ;  I  mean  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Plautus,  Trin.  496, 

ubi  mortuos  sis,  ita  sis  ut  nomen  duet, 


'  when  one  is  dead,  dead  one  is  bound  to 
be ' ;  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  miscalled 
'  deliberative  Subjunctive  '  as  an  interro- 
gation as  to  a  supposed  command,  e.g. 
maneam  ?  « do  you  suggest  that  I  should 
stay  ?'  '  are  you  saying  to  me,  Stay  ?' 

In  the  latter  case  the  explanation  is  also 
in  substantial  agreement  with  that  given  in 
Postgate's  New  Latin  Primer,  §  384. 

May  one  say  that  the  writer  is  now 
under  a  « natural  obligation  '  to  attempt  a 
balanced  view  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  as 
a  whole,  in  which  the  usages  which  belong 
to  the  later  development  of  the  mood  in 
Latin  shall  be  allowed  their  full  relative 
importance  ? 

E.  V.  Arnold. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Mr.  Devine,  headmaster  of  Clayesmore 
School,  has  published  a  pamphlet,  called 
*  A  Crisis  in  the  Education  of  the  Govern- 
ing Classes  of  England'  (Letchworth: 
Garden  City  Press,  id.).  His  view  is 
that  our  schools  are  out  of  touch  with  life ; 
and  that  education,  especially  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  is  at  the  root  of  national 
efficiency.  His  danger-signal  is  that  the 
boy  of  fifteen  '  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  mind  dazed  by  unsubstantial  images  and 
formulae  of  which  he  has  never  known  the 
context ' — these  words  are  quoted — and 
'  even  at  that  early  age,  apart  from  sheer 
waste  of  time,  great  and  perhaps  irreparable 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  boy's  mind.' 
Public  apathy  is  responsible  for  this,  if  it 
be  a  true  description  :  but  surely  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  education  to 
examine  the  facts  dispassionately,  even  if 
the  result  be  unfavourable  to  their  own 
beliefs. 

The  Times  of  July  27  publishes  an  in- 
teresting but  somewhat  discursive  letter 
from  Dr.  M.  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  describing 
recent  discoveries  of  important  remains 
near  Kouklia  (Old  Paphos),  Cyprus.  The 
locality,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 
of  Randi,  or  Randiti,  to  the  east  of  Kouklia, 


is  thought  by  him  to  be  the  site  of  the 
earlier  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite.  The  ex- 
cavators of  Paphos  in  1888  found  nothing 
on  their  site  earlier  than  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  Dr.  Richter's  view  is  based  on  the 
discovery  of  numerous  inscriptions  in  the 
Cypriote  syllabary,  ten  of  which  are  to  be 
included  in  Professor  Meister's  Corpus,  now 
in  course  of  compilation.  Fragments  of 
clay  statues  of  sixth  or  seventh  century 
date  were  also  found,  and  early  terra-cotta 
figurines,  but  nothing  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century.  The  earlier  site  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  about  400  B.C. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Hogarth  writes 
(August  5)  to  say  that  at  Xylino  to  the 
north  of  Kouklia  a  Greek  dedication  to 
Aphrodite,  a  Phoenician  inscription,  and 
other  early  objects  came  to  light  in  June 
last.  He  thinks  this  a  more  probable  site 
than  the  distant  and  waterless  Rantidi,  and 
points  out  that  they  were  only  accidentally 
prevented  from  exploring  the  Xylino  site 
in  1888.  He  considers  Rantidi  to  be  an 
early  necropolis  rather  than  a  temple-site. 

And  now  comes  a  letter  to  the  Times 
(August  27)  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Peristianis, 
Keeper  of  the  Cyprus  Museum,  who  says 
that   Dr.  Ohnefalsch- Richter's  statements 
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have  proved  to  be  largely  unfounded. 
There  is,  he  says,  an  ancient  site  with  a 
temple  in  the  Rantidi  forest ;  inscriptions 
from  this  site  now  in  the  museum  disclose 
a  cult  of  Bacchus,  Zeus,  and  Kore.     The 


ancient  temple  of  Paphian  Aphrodite  re- 
mains on  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered 
in  1888,  and  the  writer  has  found  another 
temple  of  the  same  goddess  north  of  Palae- 
paphos. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES 


Les  Apollons  Archaiques.  By  W.  Deonna, 
with  Preface  by  H.  Lechat.  12^"  x  9^". 
Pp.  408,  nine  plates,  202  cuts  in  text. 
Geneva,  1909.     32s. 

A  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  masculine 
type  in  Greek  sculpture  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury b.c.  Part  I.  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  a  general  study  of  the  types,  their  mean- 
ing, the  influences  apparent  in  the  style, 
and  such  matters  as  technique,  attitude 
and  proportions,  and  anatomical  details. 
Part  II.  gives  a  list  of  the  known  examples 
according  to  provenance,  (a)  in  stone,  (b) 
in  bronze  and  other  materials.  In  Part  III. 
they  are  classified  according  to  style,  in 
three  main  groups :  Ionic,  Insular,  and 
Continental.  The  earliest  types  (about 
610  b.c)  have  been  found  in  Delos ;  the 
latest  are  the  Strangford  and  Piombino 
4  Apollos,'  representing  the  result  of  a 
whole  century's  development.  While 
during  this  period  the  type  preserves  its 
conventionality,  e.g.  in  stiffness  of  attitude 
and  strict  frontality,  there  is  a  marked 
advance  in  the  rendering  of  anatomical 
detail,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  with 
material.  This  long  period  of  training 
made  possible  the  sudden  perfection  of 
fifth  century  athlete  statutes,  of  Myron 
and  Polycleitos,  in  which  the  freedom  from 
the  law  of  frontality  is  complete.  The 
volume  is  furnished  with  useful  tables  and 
indices,  and  the  illustrations,  though  not  of 
great  artistic  merit,  are  adequate  for  their 
purpose. 

Griechische  Reliefs  mid  Inschriften  im  Kunst- 
mitseum  zit  Kristiania.  By  S.  Eitrem. 
Pp.  22,  nine  cuts.    Christiania,  1909.    is. 

A  series  of  reliefs  obtained  from  Smyrna 
in    1870   described    and    reproduced,  with 


an  excursus    on    the    Sepulchral    Banquet 
reliefs. 


Die  Komposition  der  pompejanischen  Wand- 
gemalde.  By  Gerhart  Rodenwalt. 
9b"  x  6&"'  Pp-  270,  38  cuts.  Berlin  : 
Weidmann,  1909.     M.  9. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  composition 
in  ancient  paintings  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering what  light  is  thrown  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Pompeian  to  the  Greek.  Deals 
chiefly  with  architectural  and  landscape 
effects,  especially  the  treatment  of  '  in- 
teriors,' as  suggested  by  the  descriptions  in 
classical  writers  and  as  known  from  the 
successive  styles  of  Pompeian  wall- 
painting. 


The  Decorative  Art  of  Crete  in  the  Bronze 
Age :  A  Dissertation  presented  to  the 
Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  By  Edith  H.  Hall. 
With  chronological  table,  3  plates,  and 
69  cuts.  10"  x  7^".  Pp.  48.  Philadelphia,. 
1907. 

A  classification  of  the  designs  on  Minoan 
pottery  as  imitative  (or  naturalistic)  and 
non-imitative  (or  inorganic)  motives,  show- 
ing their  chronological  development. 


Ceramica  Sardo-Fenicia  nel  Museo  Civico  dt 
Pavia.  By  Vittorio  Macchioro.  [From 
the  Bullet tino  della  Societd  Pavese  di  Storia 
Patria.]    Pp.  24,  with  plate.    Pavia,  1908. 

Describes  over  90  pieces  (vases  and 
lamps),  mainly  jugs  and  open  bowls  of 
plain  ware  ;  all  appear  to  belong  to  an 
early  period,  and  have  come  from  Tharros. 
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The  Romano- British  Establishment  at  Stroud 
near  Petersfield,  Hants.  By  A.  Moray 
Williams,  B.A.  [From  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  lxvi  (2nd  Ser.  xvi.), 
pp.  33-52.]  Seven  plates.  London  and 
Aylesbury:  Hunt  Barnard  and  Co.,  1909. 


A  report  on  the  completion  of  an  interest- 
ing excavation,  carefully  carried  out.  The 
building  presents  several  curious  features, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  bathing 
establishment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


'DUPLICATION'  IN  CLASSICAL  REVIEWS 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation for  1910,  p.  32,  I  am  correctly  reported  to 
have  used  these  words  :  '  The  fact  of  having  two 
journals  means  duplicating  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  Some  persons  take  in  both  journals,  so 
that  they  will  get  the  review  of  a  certain  book  in 
one  journal,  and  some  months  later  a  review  of 
the  same  book  in  the  other  journal.'  In  reply  to 
Dr.  Postgate's  letter  in  the  number  for  August 
(p.  165),  I  have  simply  to  say  that  I  was  referring 
to  a  matter  within  my  own  experience.  In  1909, 
as  Editor  of  the  Classical  Review,  you  did  me  the 
honour  of  inviting  me  to  write  for  that  journal 
a  review  of  the  first  part  of  Traube's  Vorlesungen 
und  Abhandlungen.  In  the  same  year  the  Editor 
of  the  Classical  Quarterly  published,  in  the  April 
number,  Professor  W.  M.  Lindsay's  excellent 
review  of  Traube's  works,  one  of  the  only  two 
books  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  article  being 
the  first  part  of  Traube's  Vorlesungen  und  Abhand- 
lungen, which  was  briefly  but  sufficiently  noticed. 
Any  arrangement  that  admits  of  the  possibility  of 
two  reviews  of  the  same  book  appearing  in  the 
two  journals  clearly  implies  '  duplicating  a  certain 
amount  of  work.'  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Butcher, 
who  also  presides  over  the  new  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, subsequently  said:  '  Clearly  the  same  book 
should  not  be  reviewed  in  both  publications.' 
Another  member  of  the  Board  added  :  '  There  is 
now  no  possibility  of  duplication.'  I  had  carefully 
read  the  book  which  I  had  been  asked  to  review, 
but,  after  these  definite  declarations  of  policy,  it 
was  clearly  undesirable  that  my  notice  should 
appear  in  the  Classical  Review. 

Dr.  Postgate  invites  me  to  '  complete  '  my  state- 
ment by  giving  instances  of  duplication  during  the 
years  1907-9.  I  reply  that  I  did  not  refer  to  any 
actually  published  proof  of  such  duplication.  I 
referred  to  the  prospect  of  such  duplication  being 
examplified  in  the  immediate  future ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  I  resolved  that,  so  far  as  I  was  myself 
concerned,  such  duplication  should  not  take  place. 
I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.   E.   Sandys. 

Cambridge.  August  13,  1910. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Sir, — I  thank  Dr.  Sandys  for  his  explanation, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  does  not  suggest  that 
there  has  been  any  breach  of  the  pledge  given  on 
behalf  of  the  editors  of  the  two  journals  on  the 
first  page  of  the  new  Classical  Review  (February 
1907)  that  '  no  books  will  be  reviewed  in  both. ' 
But  I  think  that  his  meaning  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by  saying  '  may  possibly  get ' 
the  review  instead  of  the  '  will  get  '  which  he 
used. 

J.  P.  Postgate. 

Liverpool,  August  21,  1910. 


CALVERLEY'S  'ODE  TO  TOBACCO' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  Latin 
lyrical  version  of  Calverley's  'Ode  to  Tobacco' 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Classical  Review.  It  is 
therefore  in  no  carping  spirit  that  I  note  in  it  a 
small  but  inveterate '  error,  the  employment  of 
forte  with  the  sense  of  fortasse.  This  usage,  which 
belongs  to  late  Latin,  is  to  be  found,  I  know,  in 
the  Latin  writings  of  many  great  scholars  from 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning  until  now.  My 
old  private  tutor,  Richard  Shilleto,  used  to  impress 
on  the  memories  of  his  pupils  the  difference  between 
the  two  words  by  telling  them  a  story.  William 
Paley  (the  author  of  the  Evidences)  was  reciting  in 
the  Senate  House  a  Latin  essay  which  had  won 
for  him  the  Members'  Prize.  He  chanced  to 
pronounce  the  word  profugus  as  though  it  were 
profugus.  A  friend  wrote  down  a  couplet  in  Latin 
and  sent  it  to  Paley.     It  ran  thus  : 

'  Italiam  fato  profugus  Laviniaque  venit- ' 

Errat  Virgilius  :  forte  profugus  erat. 

Paley  rejoined  that  the  mistake  of  his  friend  in 
writing  forte  for  fortasse  was  the  worse  of  the  two. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  write  insanientes  for 
vesanientes  in  the  sixth  stanza. 

J.  S.   R. 
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VERSIONS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


Honour  the  happy  dead  with  sober  praise, 
Who  living  would  have  scorned  the  fulsome 

phrase, 
Meet  for  the  languorous  Orient's  jewelled 

ear. 
This  was  the  English  king,  that  loved  the 

English  ways ; 
A  man  not  too  remote,  or  too  august, 
For  other  mortal  children  of  the  dust 
To  know  and  to  draw  near. 
Born  with  a  nature  that  demanded  joy, 
He  took  full  draughts  of  life,  nor  did  the 

vintage  cloy  ; 
But  when  she  passed  from  vision,  who  so 

long 
Had  sat  aloft — alone — 
On  the  steep  heights  of  an  Imperial  throne, 
Then  rose  he  large  and  strong, 
Then  spake  his  voice  with  new  and  grander 

tone, 
Then  called  to  rule  the  State 
Which  he  had  only  served, 


(rrp.    'KvSi'koh  ere  x/»)  paxap'   civSpa   Aoyon, 
Aloto-a,  dprjveiv,  d8vv  os  d/3po8iaiT(x)v 

f3ap/3dpu}v   rpijTois   Xofiots 
£a>tov   (tl   k    aivov   oltto 
Toy   Trepiuxriov   e- 

(TTp€(ji€T,  "AyyAos   o-vrjp}    a- 

(TTWV    T/D07TOIS    T     OV   TOL  CTVVOlKl'jTOip    deKU)V 

KdLirep   dp^wv   dcrreos'   ov 

Tpop.€OV    KeiVOV     XtaV 

XW/ois  eov  Tt  o"e/3as, 

ot\veov   8'   evyvwo~Tov   avOputirov   ttotI 
Xrjpa   (f)iX6(f>povos   ov8'  dXXoiov  aura)  V. 

avr.   rbv  wodeivd.  p.ev  Xdyev  evcppovvva, 

Ov8\    OV    6.v9p(i)TTOlO~i    86o~aV    (plXlOV     {ID- 
OLS  aoiTov   8a.ip.ovts 

Triveiv,   airavd.va$'   dye, 

T€p7ropev<i)i   6e   \povos 
Kopov   ov8ev'   e\wv   y^o- 

pei    irpoTTopiros.        tus     8'     eirel     nXeiTav 

TToXlUiV 

ovk  er    6(f>daXp.ol  rvyov  ev- 

pvpe8oio-as  p-arepos 
evda  TrdXai   Kpdreos 

OLOffapov   viopa   yepas   i'lpt-Opovov, 
8i]  rd/ca  Xaptrpdi  eiravreiXais  TV  y'  uryvi. 

err.   (fraives,   w   X iKu<popl8a}  veapbv 

rebv  Tvpdvvov   ^pvo-eoaKUTTTpov  VTopa. 
dXXor'   dXX'   e\pijv  °"c   TTo.de.iv ' 

toko,  pev   Aacut   debs 
o-rdo-e   yevvaiov   depdirovra,  toV   avre 
dpxeTToXiv  p.eTepeL\pK   dAA', 

ov  yap  ecppi^ev  To'cra 
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He  saw  clear  Duty  plain,  nor  from  that  p.oip'  k-n-ioicru.  o-'  cL^vktos, 


highway  swerved, 
And,  unappalled  by  his  majestic  fate, 
Pretended  not  to  greatness,  yet  was  great. 

William  Watson  :  Sable  and  Purple. 


eu   iSwv  Tav   avSpaxriv 
Wv<fip6v€cr(riv  apiyvw- 

tov  Trpoirapoidev  68bv, 
reav  e'Aas  ap\av  cro^os  ev- 

tos  €\<av.      TToXkol  SoKrjcrdv 
Tivts  eivai '  eV   eyvwv, 

rwt   kadov  y'  fjXOe  /cAeos. 

J.  M.  Edmonds. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  NOSTOI. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  problem  whose 
solution  would  be  more  gratifying  than  that 
of  the  relation  of  Greek  legend  to  historical 
fact.  For  modern  discoveries  since  the 
days  of  Schliemann  have  increasingly 
shown  that  there  are  veins  of  metal  in 
this  deposit — that  there  is  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  fact  buried  in  these  strata  of 
fiction.  But  unfortunately  this  traditional 
matter  remains  almost  useless  for  historical 
purposes. '  Archaeology  draws  off  a  certain 
amount  of  material  from  the  legend  and 
stamps  it  as  fact ;  but  a  large  residuum  is 
left,  and,  if  we  smelt  out  additional  metal 
from  this,  it  is  the  metal  of  fancy — we 
cannot  rely  on  it  or  trust  in  it  as  historical. 
It  may  be  that  the  future  will  see  at  least 
a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  this  overlarge  residuum.1  May  not 
this  task  be  made  to  some  extent  easier  by 
sifting  the  material  which  must  be  dealt 
with  ? 

Greek  tradition  on  '  Homeric '  subjects 
certainly  combines  two  distinct  elements  : 
pure  fiction  and  genuine  tradition.  The 
latter  of  these  may  or  may  not  have  an 
ultimate  basis  in  fact,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  decision  of  this  point  does  not 
matter.  What  is  important  is  the  separa- 
tion of  genuine  from  the  spurious  tradition, 
of   what    was   (more  or   less)  consciously 

1  Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  p.  180. 
NO.    CCXIII.       VOL.    XXIV. 


invented  from  what  had  been  received  from 
time  immemorial.  This  paper  is  an  attempt 
to  advance  in  this  direction  by  dealing  with 
a  compact  body  of  legend,  that  which  tells 
of  the  home-coming  of  heroes  from  the 
Trojan  war.  Two  points,  however,  must 
be  premised.  Firstly,  the  subject  is  not  a 
literary  one.  The  Trojan  story  is  older  by 
far  than  its  literary  presentment,  and  we 
propose  to  work  behind  the  literary  period, 
whenever  that  may  have  been.  Indeed, 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  '  Homeric  ' 
question  in  the  present  space  would  be  the 
merest  impertinence :  its  solution,  more- 
over, is  doubtless  to  be  attained,  as  those 
best  qualified  to  speak  insist,  by  linguistic 
evidence.  Our  period,  then,  is  the  period 
of  tales  and  songs,  not  of  finished  epics. 
In  the  second  place,  the  results  at  which 
we  shall  arrive  pretend  to  be  no  more  than 
hypothetical  :  nothing  is  put  forward  as 
proved,  because  our  only  touchstone  is 
probability  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less  strong,  but  always  probability.  This, 
indeed,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  material  to  be  treated  is  embedded 
in  two  literary  strata,  the  Cyclic  Nosti  and 
the  Odyssey. 

The  subject  of  the  former  is  the  Return 
of  the  Atreidae,-  though  the  suggestion  of 
generality   conveyed    by    the    unqualified 

-  Athenaus,  vii.  2816. 
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plural  of  the  traditional  title  is  perhaps 
justified  by  the  introduction  of  subordinate 
Returns  accounting  for  a  number  of  heroes 
beside  the  two  brothers.  The  argument  may 
be  briefly  resumed.1 

Athena  stirs  up  a  quarrel  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  concerning  the 
voyage  from  Troy.  Agamemnon  then  stays 
to  propitiate  the  goddess  while  Diomedes 
and  Nestor  put  out  and  reach  their  homes 
safely.  Menelaus,  however,  who  started 
at  the  same  time,  reaches  Egypt  with  five 
ships,  having  lost  the  rest  in  a  storm. 
Calchas,  Leontes,  and  Polypoetes  journey 
to  Colophon  [and  Calchas  having  met 
Mopsus,  the  grandson  of  Triresias,  dies 
and  is  buried  there].2  As  Agamemnon  is 
about  to  set  sail  the  ghost  of  Achilles 
appears  and  warns  him  of  his  fate ;  then 
follows  the  storm  and  the  fate  of  the 
Locrian  Ajax.  Neoptolemus,  on  the  advice 
of  Thetis,  journeys  overland,  meeting 
Odysseus  at  Maroneia.  After  burying 
Phoenix  on  the  way,  he  reaches  the 
Molossi,  and  is  recognised  by  Peleus. 
Meanwhile  Agamemnon  has  been  mur- 
dered by  Aegisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  but 
the  deed  is  avenged  by  Orestes  and 
Pylades.  Menelaus  then  returns  to 
Sparta. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  literary 
Nosti  is  later  than  the  literary  Odyssey. 
The  treatment  (five  books  to  two  principal 
and  several  subordinate  heroes)  is  sum- 
mary. It  contains  post-Odyssean  features.3 
It  borrows  the  outline  of  parts  of  its  narra- 
tive from  the  Odyssey,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  adds  details  of  which  the  Odyssey 
knows  nothing.4  Lastly,  it  mentions 
Odysseus  himself  only  incidentally.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  double 
conclusion  :  the  Odyssey  was  not  only 
tolerably  complete,  but  even  included  much 
of  its  relatively  late  material  at  thar 
time. 

We  now  turn  to  the  material  of  the 
Nosti.    The  epic  may  be  analysed  into  four 

1  See  abstract  after  Proclus,  Kinkel,  Ep.  Grace. 
Fragnt.  p.  52-53. 

-  See  Monro,  Odyssey  xiii-xxiv.  p.  370,  for  true 
sense  of  this  passage. 

:;  Op.  cit.  p.  381. 

4  lb. 


elements,  two  of  which  are  principal  and 
two  subordinate.  The  first  two  threads 
are  the  fortunes  of  Menelaus  and  Agamem- 
non ;  the  progress  of  Neoptolemus  and 
Calchas  with  their  respective  parties  forms 
the  second  pair. 

(a)  The  fortunes  of  the  Atreidae  being 
borrowed5  from  the  Odyssey  must  be  re- 
served for  treatment  along  with  the  material 
of  that  epic.  (b)  With  the  subsidiary 
nostoi  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  The  Cyclic 
poet  found  his  narrative  offered  consider- 
able pauses  which  cried  out  for  filling.6 
What  incidents  more  relevant  to  this 
purpose  could  be  found  than  the  stories 
of  minor  Returns  ?  Hence  the  outline 
preserved  to  us.  But  while  the  poet  of 
the  Odyssey  has  much  to  say  of  the  Returns 
of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  other  heroes  of  the  Cyclic 
epic.  Clearly  he  knew  nothing  of  them. 
For  indeed  they  are  decidedly  post- 
Odyssean.  Homeric  heroes  do  not  travel 
down  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  do  they 
attain  to  the  Molossi  or  to  Colophon,  to 
peoples  and  places  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  And  since  these  anachronisms 
are  essential  to  the  '  incidents  '  of  the 
Nosti,  the  incidents  themselves  must  be 
post-Homeric:  they  cannot  claim  one  step 
back  to  genuineness.  Indeed  their  content 
shows  clearly  enough  that  they  were  the 
outcome  of  local  striving  after  Homeric 
origin,"  as  was  perhaps  felt  by  Eustathius1^ 
when  he  spoke  Of  the  '  writer  of  the  Nosti. 
a  Colophonian.'  We  may  therefore  reject 
the  claim  of  the  subsidiary  nostoi  to  be 
quasi-historical. 

The  Odyssey. 

We  are  now  free  to  deal  with  the 
Returns  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
Odysseus,  for  which  the  Odyssey  is  our 
authority. 

The  argument  which  follows  holds  good 

'whatever   theory   be    adopted    as    to    the 

composition  or  unity  of   the    Odyssey.     If 

the  literary  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  main- 


5  Even    should    the   contrary   be    proved,    the 
argument  of  this  paper  would  still  stand. 
8  Op.  cit.  380. 

7  Monro,  op.  cit.  381. 

8  Par.  1796,  53  (quoted  by  Monro). 
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tained,  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  for 
its  subject-matter  ;  if  the  literary  Odyssey 
is  composite,  its  subject-matter  must  neces- 
sarily be  so. 

At  the  outset  it  is  evident  the  age  of 
the  Odyssey,  or  rather  the  later  part  of  it,1 
was  enthusiastically  interested  in  nostoi. 
So  much  is  this  so  that,  at  one  point 
(^-  35I_592)>  the  Odyssey,  itself  a  nostos, 
contains  the  Nostos  of  Menelaus,  and  this 
again  the  Nostos,  or  Doom,  of  Agamemnon. 
Phemius,  again  (a.  326-7),  sings  of  the 
Xocttos  Ax«iwiv  while  Odysseus  (k.  15- 
16)  entertains  Aeolus  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, about  which,  however,  he  can  have 
known  nothing.3  This  interest  probably 
dated  from  the  completion  in  its  main 
outlines  of  the  story  of  Odysseus.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  latest  parts  of  the  Odyssey,  lays 
on  this  subject  are  regarded  as  of  recent 
origin  (a.  352).  We  have,  therefore,  good 
reason  to  deal  separately  with  the  two 
layers  of  the  Agamemnon — Menelaus  nostoi 
and  the  Odyssey  itself. 

Now  the  two  Returns  of  the  more  recent 
layer  contrast  strongly  with  each  other. 
With  the  character  of  the  Tale  of  Agamem- 
non we  shall  deal  later.  The  Return  of 
Menelaus,  if  regarded  in  isolation,  is 
curious.  It  is  uninteresting,  it  has  no  real 
plot,  it  is  a  mere  string  of  wanderings 
(S.  83-85) — the  Proteus  incident  is  only  an 
incident — unredeemed  by  any  connecting 
purpose.  It  has,  however,  one  very  signi- 
ficant feature — its  geographical  interest. 
While  therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  story 
of  Agamemnon  has  every  aspect  of  an- 
tiquity, the  companion  tale  shows  much 
later  features.  It  would  be  hard  to  see 
why  the  Return  was  worth  telling  but  for 
one  point  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Menelaus  being  an  essential  figure  in  the 
story  of  the  Iliad  could  not  be  ignored. 
Did  the  story  of  Agamemnon  exist  alone, 

1  As  Wilamowitz  remarks  {Horn,  untcrsuch.  p.  12), 
'  der  alte  Nostos  weiss  nichts  von  anderm  Nosten, 
er  kennt  keine  andern  irrenden  helden.  ..." 

-  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  '  general 
nostoi  '  include  more  than  the  Returns  of  the 
Atreidae  (and,  of  course,  of  Nestor). 

•  Similarly,  the  story  is  new  to  Telemachus  at 
Pylos  (7.  248),  though  he  has  already  heard  the 
song  of  Phemius  at  Ithaca  (o.  325-327). 


an  obvious  question  would  arise  :  Why  did 
Menelaus  take  no  notice  of  his  brother's 
murder  and  the  usurpation  of  Aegisthus, 
but  let  seven  years  go  by  (y.  306)  till 
Orestes  was  old  enough  to  exact  a  tardy 
vengeance  ? 4  This  question,  no  doubt,  was 
asked,  and  answered  by  inventing  (after 
the  model  of  the'AA/aVou  ciTrdAoyo?)  a  make- 
shift Return  to  employ  Menelaus  fully 
until  the  vengeance  had  taken  place.  The 
difficulty  may  have  arisen  when  the  Tale 
of  the  Unfaithful  Wife,  told  possibly  in 
another  connection,  was  absorbed  into  the 
growing  body  of  Trojan  War  stories. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this  last  (a  mere 
detail),  the  nostos  of  Menelaus  must  also 
be  set  aside  as  invented. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Nostos  of  Odysseus 
himself.  Is  there  here  any  genuine  tradi- 
tion, any  quasi-historical  matter  ?  To 
answer  this  question  in  full  we  must  follow 
Kirchoff,  and  admit  a  difference  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  Odyssey — a  difference 
of  scale.  Perhaps  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  this  fact,  for,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  change  of  scale  in  the  second 
part  is  due  to  the  different  part  it  plays 
in  the  epic.  The  real  subject  of  the  Odyssey 
is  not  the  Adventures  but  the  Reappearance 
of  Odysseus:5  the  wanderings  of  the  first 
twelve  books  are  really  only  introductory. 
They  convey  a  single  impression :  Odysseus 
the  crafty  kept  away  from  home.  In  the 
second  half  the  real  subject,  the  Reap- 
pearance, is  treated  at  length  and  in  detail. 
A  recent  writer  has  unjustly  described 
this  second  half  as  tedious.  To  watch  the 
thunder-cloud  deepening  and  ever  deepen- 
ing over  the  heads  of  insolent  but  uncon- 
scious evildoers,  who  even  mock  at  the 
man  who  is  to  be  their  bane  ;  to  wait 
through  scene  after  scene  while  the  atmo- 
sphere grows  ever  thicker  with  the  sense 
of  inevitable  doom  ;  to  see,  lastly,  the  long- 
delayed  flash  burst  forth  through  this 
darkened   air,  and  the  wild  conflagration 


4  This  question  is  actually  asked  by  Telemachus, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  of  Nestor  (7.  259). 

B  The  Cyclic  poet  seems  to  have  made  the  same 
mistake,  and  wasted  his  space  on  the  wanderings 
rather  than  the  homecomings  of  the  heroes.  He 
would  seem  to  have  treated  the  latter  as  simply  the 
concluding  incidents  to  the  former. 
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that  ensues — if  all  this  is  tedious,  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  is  dull,  Hamlet  is  intoler- 
ably wearisome. 

But  this  digression  has  led  us  somewhat 
from  the  subject.  The  difference  in  scale 
is  due  to  difference  in  function,  and  this  in 
turn  is  due  to  difference  in  material,  as  we 
shall  now  see  by  examining  the  subject- 
matter  itself. 

If  we  take  all  that  is  essential  in  the  first 
half,  the  Calypso  story  (Tannhauser  and 
the  Venusberg),  the  Wandering  Rocks, 
Phaeacia,  the  Lotophagi,  Cyclopes,  Aeolus, 
the  Laestrygonians,  Circe  (Vidyadhari 
story  :  the  difference  in  origin  should  be 
enough  to  dispel  theories  of  '  duplication  ' 
in  this  case),  the  Nekyia,  the  Sirens, 
Scylla,  the  Oxen  of  Helios — all  these  are 
Marchen,  as  Monro  has  pointed  out.1 
This  cannot  be  disputed,  and  from  it  an 
obvious  conclusion  may  be  drawn  which  is 
all-essential  to  our  present  inquiry.  There 
is  no  quasi-historical  basis  for  a  Nostos  of 
Odysseus,2  since  these  tales  are  incalculably 
older  than  the  Trojan  story.  Odysseus,  as 
Monro  again  has  pointed  out,  was  the  wise 
man  of  the  Iliad,  the  very  figure  to  which 
this  drifting  wreath  of  cobweb  would  cling 
as  it  floated  down  through  the  ages.  Here, 
then,  is  the  original  Nostos,  a  series  of  dis- 
connected tales,  very  simple  in  construction, 
whose  chief  feature  is  some  clever  or  re- 
markable act  on  the  part  of  the  hero.  Once 
this  vapour  of  folk-story  had  crystallised 
round  a  single  person,  the  cry,  whether  of 
children  or  of  childlike  men,  would  be : 
What  happened  when  he  reached  home  ? 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Odyssey,  that  part  which  seemed  in 
the  literary  period  to  be  most  important. 
Why  ?  Because  the  material  was  of  a 
different  order  to  that  of  the  first  part.  It 
is  no  longer  a  series  of  grotesque  stories 
which  could  not  be  developed.  It  is  a 
story  with  human  interest,  with  many  side- 
issues  which  could  be  worked  out.  It  is  a 
single  story  moreover,  not  a  loosely  com- 
pacted series  ;  but  a  story  also  from  which 
ramified  a  number  of  incidents  logically 
connected  with  it.  What,  then,  is  the 
nature   of  this   central   story  ?       It    is    a 

1  Op.  cit.  290. 

2  As  Monro  seems  to  hint,  p.  291. 


Marchen,3  nobler  indeed  than  the  half- 
savage  tales  of  the  first  part,  but  none  the 
less  a  popular  tale,  a  Heimkehrsagen.  Thus 
the  last  link  to  hold  Odysseus  to  the  quasi- 
historical  world  has  broken.  His  wander- 
ings, his  reappearance  (and  the  dependent 
incidents),  are  alike  absolute  fable.  But 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Odyssey  compares 
favourably  with  the  nosti  previously  ex- 
amined :  it  is  not  mere  invention :  it  is 
the  result  of  a  natural  tendency  which 
makes  any  well-known  figure  the  hero  of 
'  anonymous  '  folk-tales  and  the  like.  The 
same  process  indeed  is  responsible  for  the 
early  adventures  of  our  own  Hereward. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  how  the  Odyssey 
developed.  Once  the  main  outline  has 
been  fixed,  other  matter  was  added  to 
round  off  angles  and  to  fill  gaps.  Such  is 
the  story  of  Telemachus,  which  contrives 
to  pay  a  double  debt.  For  (1)  it  was  felt, 
when  the  Odyssey  began  to  take  its  present 
or  literary  form,  that  we  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced early  in  the  story  to  the  suitors,  and 
not  to  be  confronted  with  a  long  descriptive 
explanation  on  the  eve  of  the  crisis,  delay- 
ing and  chilling  it.  But,  as  Wilamowitz 
well  says  in  another  connection,  '  der  Dich- 
ter  konnte  nicht  mit  der  Tiir  in's  Haus 
fallen  ' :  we  must  be  brought  into  the  house 
of  Odysseus  on  some  plausible  excuse. 
Telemachus,  urged  by  Heaven  to  seek  his 
father,  gives  us  such  excuse.  Moreover, 
we  might  not  wholly  agree  with  the  strong 
measures  of  Odysseus,  had  we  not  had 
ample  opportunity  to  see  how  deeply  the 
suitors  had  offended.  So  they  are  revealed 
to  us  repeatedly.  (2)  In  one  case  the  pres- 
ence of  Telemachus  or  some  similar  person 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Odysseus  as  an 
ordinary  beggar,  unsupported  by  some 
inmate  of  the  house  who  had  authority, 
could  never  play  the  part  he  does  in  the 
To£ov  Bea-Ls.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  in  a 
mere  tale,  '  Then  the  beggar-man  took  the 
bow  ' :  it  is  impossible  to  be  content  with 
this  in  so  elaborate  and  circumstantial  an 
account  as  our  epic.  The  Telemacheia, 
then,  becomes  essential  when  the  Odyssey 
passes  from  the  province  of  mere  tale  into 
that  of  developed  and  detailed  poetry. 

We  have  now  cast   overboard   all   our 


3  Monro,  op.  cit.  pp.  301-303. 
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original  passengers,  save  Agamemnon  him- 
self. His  story,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, may  well  be  no  nostos,  but  a  tale 
fathered  on  him  when  the  Trojan  legend 
began  to  exercise  a  strong  attraction.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  legend  is  of  another 
order  to  the  rest  of  the  nostoi :  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  folk-tale ;  rather  it  is  a 
common  enough  matter  of  human  life.  If 
we  add  to  this  its  simplicity,  its  elemental 
grimness,  its  essential  place  in  early  Greek 
tradition,  is  it  too  much  to  claim  that 
here  if  anywhere  we  reach  quasi-historical 
matter,  genuine  tradition  ? 

The  argument  of  this  paper  may  be 
perhaps  made  more  clear  by  the  following 
scheme  of  growth  :  the  two  columns  re- 
present parallel  but  not  necessarily  con- 
temporaneous development : 

1.  Murder  of  a  King  by       la.    Anonymous    folk- 

his    wife    and    her  tales  of  Greece. 

Paramour. 

2.  This  story  connected       2a.  Odysseus    assumed 

with  Agamemnon.  as  hero  of  these 

tales. 

3.  *         *         *        *         3a.  The ' Reappearance ' 

of    Odysseus    at 
Ithaca. 

4.  Introduction  of  a  Re-      4a.     Introduction        of 

turn  of  Menelaus.  Telemachus. 

5.  The     additional    re- 

turns of  the  Cyclic 
Nosti. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry,  once  more, 
are  necessarily  hypothetical,  and  such  as 
they  are  may,  with  this  proviso,  be  briefly 
summarised.  The  stories  of  the  Returns 
hang  one  from  the  other,  the  remotest  of 
them  being  the  Nostos  of  Odysseus  :  yet 
this  can  claim  to  be  no  more  than  a  corpus 
of  folk-tales  re-cast  and  fused  into  a  single 
whole  by  the  influence  of  what  is  almost 
certainly  '  genuine  tradition  ' — the  story  of 


the  War  about  Ilium.     In  the  whole  mass 
we    can  distinguish  nothing   as  quasi-his- 
torical except  the  legend  of  the  Doom  of 
Agamemnon.       But     though    we    cannot 
accept  the  Returns  as  genuine  tradition — 
material   which  has   then    to    be    further 
tested  to  determine  its  objective  value, — 
they  illmstrate  most  vividly  the  stages  of 
growth  through  which    such    legend  may 
pass.     The  first  step  is  almost  instinctive  ; 
tales  told  without  guarantee  of  time  and 
place  are  attached  to  a  single  well-known 
name.     Hence  the  original  Odyssey.     The 
second  is  less  '  natural.'     Though  not  con- 
sciously fictional,  its  object  is  to  complete 
a  tale  left  half  told.     Thirdly,  it  was  felt 
that  the  resultant  stories  required  explana- 
tory and  contributing  incidents  to  smooth 
away  certain  difficulties,  and   as  a  result 
the  Telemachia  and   Return  of  Menelaus 
were  added  to  the  growing  mass.     Lastly, 
the  tales  thus  elaborated  failed  to  satisfy ; 
a  series  was  demanded  to  embrace  (in  the 
instance  of  the  Trojan  War  Cycle)  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  persons  already  holding 
a  place  in  the  main  body  of  the  legends. 
To  this  step  we  are  indebted  for  the  pe- 
culiarly Cyclic  Nosti.     Yet  even  this  last  is 
not  wholly  arbitrary  :  it  does  not  produce 
mere  literary  fiction.     Available  evidence 
indicates  that  these  most  modern  accretions 
are  of  local  origin.      So  far   as   they  are 
invented  to  satisfy  claims  to  distinguished 
ancestry,  they  are  indeed  arbitrary,  but  at 
the  same  time  such  desires  are  themselves 
natural,  and  in  satisfying  themselves  they 
are  often  unconscious  that  they  are  feeding 
on  imaginary  food  which  has  no  real  solid 
substance. 

Hugh  G.  Evelyn-White. 

Khargeh  Oasis,  Upper  Egypt. 


THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  THUCYDIDES  AND  THREE  PLAYS  OF 

EURIPIDES. 


I  believe  that  it  has  not  been  very 
generally  recognised  that  the  fifth  book  of 
Thucydides  has  points  of  contact  with  at 
least  three  plays  of  Euripides.  The  Sup- 
pliants, the  Andromache,  and  the  Troades 
are  of  great  importance  in  studying  this 


book,  for  they  reveal  to  us  the  temper  of 
the  poet  at  the  time  of  the  events  later 
narrated  by  the  historian.  This  has  been 
brought  out  with  reference  to  the  Troades 
by  Mr.  Cranford  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Melian   dialogue    in    his   recent    book   on 
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Thucydides.  In  this  Mr.  Cranford  follows 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray.  Mr.  Cranford 
says :  '  It  was  not  he  [i.e.  Alcibiades],  but 
Athens,  that  was  mad  and  blinded  with  the 
thirst  for  gain  and  thirst  for  blood.  So  the 
historian  saw  her;  so  also  did  Euripides. 
The  prologue  to  the  Trojan  Women,  first 
performed  in  the  interval  between  the  mas- 
sacre of  Melos  and  the  Sicilian  expedition, 

ends  thus : 

How  are  ye  blind, 
Ye  treader  down  of  cities,  ye  that  cast 
Temples  to  desolation  and  lay  waste 
Tombs,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead  ;  yourselves  so  soon  to  die  ! 

In  his  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  play,  Professor  Murray  says  :  '  Not,  of 
course,  that  we  have  in  the  Troades  a  case 
of  political  allusion.  Far  from  it.  Euri- 
pides does  not  mean  Melos  when  he  says 
Troy,  nor  mean  Alcibiades'  fleet  when  he 
speaks  of  Agamemnon's.  But  he  writes 
under  the  influence  of  a  year,  which  to 
him,  as  to  Thucydides,  had  been  full  of 
indignant  pity  and  of  dire  foreboding. 
This  tragedy  is  perhaps  in  European 
literature  the  first  great  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  pity  for  mankind  exalted  into  a 
moving  principle.' 

Yet  when  one  reads  Thucydides'  grim 
record  of  the  action  of  Athens  towards 
Melos  in  416,  and  then  reads  in  the  Troades 
the  laments  of  captive  women  for  husbands 
slain  and  children  taken  from  their  arms, 
it  appears  inevitable  that  the  poet  has  been 
passing  his  judgment  on  Athens,  not  Troy, 
on  Alcibiades,  not  Agamemnon.  Thucy- 
dides says  :  The  siege  was  pressed  hard ; 
there  was  treachery  within  ;  they  yielded 
to  Athens  on  her  own  terms.  The  Athe- 
nians killed  the  men  of  military  years,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children. 
They  colonised  the  island,  sending  five 
hundred  settlers  of  their  own. 

Euripides  in  the  Troades  (vv.  1077  ^0 
writes  the  heart-rending  cry  of  the  wife 
whose  husband  has  been  killed,  of  the 
child  who  is  to  be  taken  over  the  sea 
away  from  its  mother.  He  emphasises 
again  and  again  the  cowardliness  of  the 
exercise  of  might  against  weakness,  notably 
in  the  lines  concerning  the  death  of  the 
little  boy  Astyanax  : 


TOV    7TCuSa    TOV     8'     £KT€tVaV    'ApyetOl    7TOT6 

deuravres — at'cr^pov  t  ovTr'ty  pa  jj.jj.6.  y   'EAAaSi 
(w.   1 190,  1 191). 

On  this  follows  closely  the  warning 
against  vfSpcs,  which  might  well  have  been 
quoted  by  Thucydides,  had  he  been  in  the 
way  of  quoting,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth 
book : 

BvtjtCjv   o"e  fiwpos  oorts   eS  Trpacrcretv   Sokwv 
f3ef3aia   yaiptf   tois  rpoVois  yap  at  Tuyai 
epLTrXijKTos   ws   avdpoiTros,   uAAot'   aAAocre 
TT7]8w(rL,   KovSets  avrbs  ei'Ti^et  Trore. 

The  final  cry  of  Euripides'  chorus,  tat 
To.Xa.Lva  ttoAis,  is  the  dramatist's  expression 
of  sorrow  for  those  whom  his  own  land 
has  ruined— a  sorrow  which  Thucydides 
expresses  as  strongly  in  his  silence. 

The  earlier  play,  the  Suppliants,  of  the 
year  420,  celebrating  an  alliance  with 
Argos,  and  denouncing  Sparta  for  cruelty 
and  crooked  dealing,  bears  on  events  nar- 
rated in  the  fifth  book  from  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter  onward.  In  these  chapters  are 
related  Sparta's  under-handed  negotiation 
with  Boeotia  to  gain  over  Argos,  even  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  Athens 
and  of  having  the  Peace  of  Nicias  dis- 
solved. 

^iirdprr]  pXv   w/at)   Kai  7re7roiKiATai  TpoTrovs 
(Suppliants,  187) 

is  a  justifiable  comment  on  these  doings. 

The  treaty  between  Argos  and  Athens 
given  in  the  play  (Suppliants,  11 90  ff.)  cor- 
responds to  the  actual  treaty  given  in 
Thuc.  V.  47.  The  prophecy  of  hostility 
between  the  Argive  a-Kvp.vot  Xeovrwv  and 
the  Thebans,  whose  city  they  shall  be  bred 
up  to  devastate,  has  its  point  in  the  new 
alliance  of  Argos  and  Athens,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  machinations  of  Boeotia  to 
gain  Argos  for  herself  and  Sparta. 

The  bearing  of  the  play  on  the  events 
following  the  Battle  of  Delium,  related  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides,  is  patent, 
and  has  been  universally  recognised. 

The  connection  between  the  third  play, 
the  Andromache,  and  the  events  related  in 
the  fifth  book,  has  been  overlooked,  because 
of  the  weight  that  has  been  attached  to 
the  statement  of  the  scholiast  that  the  play 
<paiverai     ytypap.pkvov     kv    dpxf)     rov     IleAo- 
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Trovvrjo-LaKov  -oXifiov.  Another  scholion,  how- 
ever,   adds    ei'AiK/Hvws  8e   rovs   tov   Bpa/xaTOS 
Xpovovs  ovk  £(ttl  \ajielv,  and  the  play,  both 
in  its  metre  and  style  and  in  the  tone  of  its 
political  allusions,  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  war,  not  its  beginning.     I   have  else- 
where discussed  the  question  of  the  date 
of  the  play,  and  will  here  state  the  striking 
coincidences   with   the    fifth    book.      The 
extraordinary  bitterness  and    unrestrained 
character    of    the    attacks    upon    Sparta, 
which  impugn  the  honour  of  her  men  and 
women   alike   (vv.  445-452,   595-601,  724- 
725),  reflect  the  exacerbation  of  feeling  in 
Athens  against  Sparta  in  consequence  of 
the    Spartan    intrigues  related  by  Thucy- 
dides   in  this  book.     The  play  was   com- 
posed after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  where 
the  Athenian  anger  against  Sparta,  which 
had  been  so  hot  after  the  Spartan-Boeotian 
plots  to  get  Argos  (Thuc.  V.  36  ff.),  had 
been  kindled  to  a  still  greater  fierceness  by 
the  Spartan  success  at  Mantinea  and  the 
establishment   of    an   oligarchy   in   Argos 
under  Spartan  auspices  (Thuc.  V.  57-83). 
This  oligarchy,  which  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Alcibiades,  who  was  in  Argos  at  the 
time  it  was  established,  was  overthrown  in 
four  months,  and   Athens   sent   to   Argos 
carpenters  and  masons  to  help  build  long 
walls  to  the  sea  to  defend  them   against 
Spartan  attack.    Argos  put  all  her  strength 
into  her   determination    to   throw   off  the 
Spartan  domination.     Wife  worked  beside 
husband  in  the  building  of  those  long  walls, 
and  slave  beside  free  (Thuc.  V.  82). 

The  Venice  scholion  says  of  the  - .'  ndro- 
machc  :  ov  SeSiSaKrai  'Adijv>](riv.  If,  then, 
it  was  performed  at  Argos  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  democracy  and  of  friend- 
ship with  Athens,  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  this  passage  can  be  understood : 

d)    —U.CTLV    dv6pU)770L(TlV    k\6lO~TOl    fipOTWV 

^iraprrjS  evotKoi,   SdAia  fSovXevrypia, 
d/evSiov  apaiCTes,  pij\avoppd<fiot   ko-kuv, 
lAuera  KOvSev  uytes,  aAAa,  tto.v   irepi^ 
(frpovovi'Tei,  uSikv)^  €vtv\(lt'  dv    EAAaSa, 

Tl    0'    OVK    kv    VjJUV    lo-TL;     OV    T7\do-TOi    <f)OVOL  ; 

ovk  aio-\poKe poets ;  ov  Aeyoires  aAAa  p-ev 
yAojcrcrjy,  (bpovovvres  aAA   t<jjevpio-Keo~0'  uet ; 
oAowra. 

(Andromache  445  ff.) 


The  phrase  dSi/cws  evrux6""'  •*"  'EAAdSa 
is  to  be  compared  with  Thucydides  V.  75, 
in  which  place  the  historian  says  that  the 
Spartans,  tv\V  /x*v  KaKi^opevoc  before  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  thereafter  regained 
their  lost  reputation  for  bravery  and  mili- 
tary efficiency  (cf.  also  Thuc.  V.  28). 

The  time  of  the  Andromache  is  fixed  by 
lines  733-737  : 

aireip.'  h  oikovs  '  coti  -/dp  tis  ov  irpoo-ia 

"SirdpTrjs  7t6Ais  tis  ?'}  Trpb  tou  pXv  rjv  cfuXt], 

vvv  8'   k\9pd  Trotet    k.t.X. 

The  neighbouring  city  to  Sparta  is 
clearly  Mantinea,  whose  men  fought  in 
Acarnania  against  Demosthenes  on  the 
Spartan  side  in  424  (Thuc.  III.  107-109), 
and  afterwards  seceded  to  Argos,  the 
constant  enemy  of  Sparta,  AaKeoaipoviois 
del  8id<f>opov  (Thuc.  V.  22).  The  poet 
ironically  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  base  and 
cruel  Spartan  king,  Menelaus,  the  senti- 
ments of  Sparta  towards  this  secession  and 
its  effect  on  the  other  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Cf.  Thucydides  (V.  29) :  '  Every 
state  was  eager  to  follow  the  example  of 
Mantinea  and  form  an  alliance  with  her.' 

It  is  an  interesting  and  fortunate  chance 
that  has  preserved  for  us  three  plays  so 
illuminating  for  the  state  of  feeling  at 
Athens  during  the  events  described  by 
Thucydides  in  this  book.  In  all  three  we 
have  the  dramatic  comment  on  the  Thucy- 
didean  text.  In  the  Suppliants  we  have  an 
eyKupwv  'hdrjv&v  in  contrast  to  the  sacri- 
ligious  Boeotians  and  treacherous  Spartans, 
composed  after  the  treaty  with  Argos  given 
in  the  fifth  book.  In  the  Andromache  we 
have  a  play,  composed  after  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  exhibited  perhaps  at  Argos,  and 
revealing  the  ungoverned  rage  of  Athens 
and  Argos  against  Sparta  after  the  events 
of  the  year  418-419  described  so  fully  in 
this  book  by  Thucydides.  In  the  Troades 
we  have  a  poetical  companion-piece  to  the 
Melian  dialogue,  in  which  the  poet's  soul 
is  stirred  with  a  nobler  feeling  than  that  of 
anger  against  the  enemies  of  his  country — 
by  pity  for  those  whom  his  country  has 
destroyed. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy. 

Vassa  r  College,  Pough  A . 
York,  U.S.A. 
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GREEKS  AND  FOREIGNERS. 


It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  natural 
antipathy  towards  foreigners  was  parti- 
cularly strong  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks. 
Jebb  says:  '  The  Greeks  were,  in  their  own 
view,  something  even  more  than  a  chosen 
race ;  they  were,  as  they  conceived,  a  race 
primarily  and  lineally  distinct  from  all  the 
races  of  men,  the  very  children  of  the  gods, 
whose  holy  separation  was  attested  by  that 
deep  instinct  of  their  nature  which  taught 
them  to  loathe  the  alien'  (Attic  Orators, 
II.  p.  417).  Is  this  view  exaggerated  ? 
Is  it  true  of  all  Greeks  and  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  ? 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Homer.  As 
Thucydides  points  out  (I.  3.  3  ov  p.r)v  ov8e 
f3ap/3dpovs  eiprjKe  Sta  to  /x?/Se  "EWijvas  7ra>  .  .  . 
es  ev  ovop.a  a.TroK€Kpicrdai),ihe  Homeric  Greeks 
were  scarcely  conscious  of  their  separate 
nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  broke  down  the  barrier 
between  Greek  and  '  barbarian.'  Hence 
arose  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Stoics 
and  the  view,  quoted  by  Strabo  (67)  from 
Eratosthenes,  that  the  classification  of 
mankind  into"EAA?/ves  and  f3dp(3apoL  should 
be  changed  into  one  according  to  dpeT?/  and 
KaKia.  The  period  for  discussion,  then,  is 
post-Homeric  and  pre-Stoic. 

Within  this  period  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  anti-barbarian  feeling  are : 

1.  Euripides  (?)  makes  one  of  his  charac- 
ters say  that  the  barbarian  is  the  natural 
slave  of  the  Greek  (Iph.  Aid.  1400),  and 
other  passages  in  this  poet  lay  stress  upon 
the  lawlessness  and  effeminacy  of  bar- 
barians. See  e.g.  Medea  538,  and  Orestes 
nil. 

2.  Plato  held  that  barbarians  were 
iroXkjj.101  <j>vcT€i  (Rep.  470  c),  and  might  be 
made  slaves.  Isocrates  too  believed  that 
Greeks  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
barbarians  (Panegyr.  §  158). 

3.  In  the  Orators  the  word  fiapfiapos  is 
often  a  term  of  abuse. 

4.  Aristotle  held  that  barbarians  were 
naturally  slaves,  and  incapable  of  self- 
government  (Pol.  1252  a,  b). 

On  the  other  hand  :  1.  The  Greeks  were 
often  as   cruel  to  their   fellow-Greeks  as 


they  were  to  barbarians.  Theognis  would 
like  to  see  the  democrats  of  Megara  reduced 
to  the  greatest  misery.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  women  and  children  of  a  cap- 
tured Greek  city  to  be  sold  into  slavery  ; 
and  one  need  merely  refer  to  the  Corcyrean 
sedition,  the  treatment  of  revolted  Mytilene 
and  the  Melian  incident  to  show  that  inter- 
Hellenic  morality  did  not  reach  a  high  level 
in  time  of  war. 

2.  In  the  sixth  century  we  find  Greek 
mercenaries  ready  to  serve  the  Egyptian 
King  Psammetichus  II.,  and  the  relations 
between  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  various 
Eastern  powers  with  which  they  came  into 
contact  show  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  mutual  respect.  Commercial 
relations  and  political  alliances  do  much  to 
foster  this  feeling.  See  Shrader  and  Jevons, 
Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  Peoples, 

P-  351- 

3.  Herodotus  held  the  Persians  in  high 
esteem.  He  evidently  admires  their  simple, 
manly  education ;  '  they  teach  their  boys 
three  things  only — to  ride,  shoot  and  speak 
the  truth'  (I.  136).  According  to  him,  bar- 
barians were  capable  of  great  and  wondrous 
deeds,  which  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
renown  (I.  1).  In  courage  and  strength 
the  Persians  were  not  inferior  to  the  Greeks 
(IX.  62).  '  Hdt.'s  whole  treatment  of  non- 
Hellenic  peoples  is  to  his  credit '  (Macan, 
Hdt.  VII.-IX.  vol.  I.  pt.  I.  p.  lxxvii. 
note  7). 

4.  Xenophon's  ideal  King  is  Cyrus  the 
Persian.  This  should  be  taken  into  account, 
however  much  the  education  of  the  young 
prince  is  ideal  or  borrowed  from  Greek 
sources. 

The  natural  antipathy  of  one  race  to 
another  takes  various  forms,  which  depend 
mainly  upon  political  and  commercial  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  the  antipathy  of  fear 
and  hatred  (not  incompatible  with  respect), 
such  as  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  when  they  were  threatened  by  the 
Persian  invader.  There  is  the  antipathy 
of  contempt,  which  doubtless  arose  when 
the  Persian  hordes  proved  inferior  to  much 
smaller  Greek  armies,  and  when  crowds  of 
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miserable  slaves  were  employed  in  mines 
and  other  trading  concerns.  Then  there  is 
the  antipathy  which  results  from  the  in- 
stinctive dislike  for  manners  and  customs 
different  from  one's  own.  This  was  always 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  among 
the  Greeks,  but  the  work  of  Herodotus 
shows  that  it  was  sometimes  scarcely 
stronger  than  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  two 
modern  nations. 

The  sense  of  national  unity,  fostered  by 
a  common  religion,  a  common  ancestry  and 
a  common  speech,  certainly  helped  to  keep 
Greek  and  barbarian  distinct,  but  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  theory 
of  the  '  natural  slavery '  of  barbarians  was 
universal,  either  in  time  or  in  place.  Our 
tradition  is  chiefly  Attic,  and  (apart  from 
Homer)  is  limited  to  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  rise 
of  cosmopolitan  ideals.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  Greeks  living  on  the  confines 
of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  coming  into 
contact  with  many  kinds  of  foreigners — 
trading  with  them  and  often  fighting  as 
their  allies — should  have  always  looked 
upon  their  neighbours  as  their  •  natural 
slaves.'  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  the  two  writers  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  Asiatic  Greeks,  are 
much  less  prejudiced. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Greeks 
were  generally  philo-barbarian,  and  I  have 
purposely  refrained,  in  this  short  note, 
from  defending  any  definite  view  with 
detailed  evidence.  I  merely  wish  to  raise 
a  question.  Are  we  justified  in  inferring, 
from  the  attitude  of  Athenian  writers 
during  the    period    500-300    B.C.,  that  the 


Greeks  in  general,  and  at  all  periods  of 
their  history,  were  abnormally  antipathetic 
to  foreigners  ?  The  historian  is  always 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  preponderance 
of  Athenian,  as  opposed  to  Greek,  litera- 
ture. The  same  mistake  occurs  in  dealing 
with  the  position  of  women.  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  and  to 
forget  Sappho,  Corinna,  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  women  of  Sparta.  Is  it 
fair  to  regard  the  first  as  normal  and  the 
latter  as  exceptions  ? 

The  Homeric  age,  then,  and  the  Alexan- 
drian age  were  free  (or  largely  free)  from 
anti-barbarian  prejudice.  As  to  the  period 
500-300  b.c,  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a 
universal  application  to  the  remarks  of 
Athenian  writers.  There  is  an  a  priori 
probability,  borne  out  by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  that  Greeks  in  the  wider  Hellenic 
world  were  more  broad-minded.  Some 
racial  antipathy  always  existed,  but  it  waxed 
and  waned  with  the  changes  of  political 
and  commercial  conditions.  The  Athenian 
contempt  for  barbarians  was  probably  due 
to  their  victory  over  Persia  (the  Persian 
armies  probably  consisted,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  mixed  hordes  containing  few 
true  Persians),  and  to  the  number  of  slaves 
they  used  for  trade  purposes.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  this  contempt  was 
largely  justifiable.  The  cultured  Athenian 
was  far  superior  to  the  savage  Scythian 
or  Thracian.  It  was  the  noble  Persian, 
rather  than  the  barbarian  in  general,  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus. 

W.  H.  S.  Jones. 

St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 


A  SUGGESTED  EMENDATION  OF  SOPHOCLES,  OEDIPUS 

TYRANNUS,  1031. 


Tt   8'   aAyos   t(TX<j)V   Kalpios  fxe   XapfSdveis  ', 

The  reading  of  the  Laurentian  MS.  is : 
Tt  S'  aAyos  i(r\wv  Iv  Kaipois  Xapfidveis. 
ia-\u)v  is  corrected  to  Zctxovt',  written  by  the 
first  hand  in  the  left  margin. 

The  line,  as  it  stands  in  its  oldest  form, 
Tt  o  uAyos  tar\(DV  Iv  Kaipois  \ap/3dv€is,  is 
metrically  unsound  for  two  reasons — firstly, 


that  a  syllable  is  wanted  between  K-at- 
pols  and  Xapfiavets  to  complete  the  line  ; 
secondly,  that  Kaipols  is  a  spondee  in  the 
fourth  foot. 

The  missing  syllable,  it  is  not  a  great 
assumption  to  say,  was  in  all  probability 
pc,  which  the  sense  positively  requires,  if 
we  read  the  line  in  its  oldest  form  with 
icty/wi'  and  not  icrxour',  and  which  completes 
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the  metre,  and  is  not  out  of  place  in  the 
order  of  the  sentence.  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  change  from  i<rxwv  to  i'o-xovt'  is  easily 
accounted  for.  When  pe  slipped  out  of  the 
line,  Xafi/Sdveis  lost  its  object,  and  received 
another  objective  case,  i'o-xovt',  corrected 
from  to-xwv  solely  to  supply  the  objective 
case  required. 

The  metrically  impossible  kv  Koupois  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  cor- 
ruption, and  not  a  gloss.  Whichever  it  is, 
there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  go  outside  the 
text  itself  for  a  plausible  restoration  of  the 
original.  By  simply  transposing  the  two 
last  vowels  in  Kcupois,  the  adjective  /ccupios 
is  made.  This  fills  up  the  line  metrically. 
The  ev  before  Kcupots  was,  of  course,  put 
on  to  make  sense  and  complete  the  metre 
after  Kaipios  had  become  corrupted  to 
Kaipols,  which  by  itself  would  make  neither 
sense  nor  good  metre.  It  is  very  signi- 
ficant that  the  correction  of  urxwv  to  i'o-xovt' 
came  after  the  corruption  of  Kouptos  (or 
whatever  the  word  was)  to  ev  Kaipois.  Had 
Kaipios  been  the  reading,  icrxovra  could  not 
have  come  into  the  line  at  all.  The  cor- 
rection was  made  only  after  an  obvious 
corruption  or  gloss  had  been  introduced, 
and  was  only  possible  metrically  with  that 
corruption — -unless  the  initial  letter  of  the 
corrupted  word  was  a  vowel.  Such  a  cor- 
rection, based  and  dependent  upon  an 
obvious  corruption  or  gloss,  may  be  un- 
hesitatingly rejected.  The  original  reading 
t'o-xwv  is,  therefore,  to  be  retained  in  the 
line. 

The  root  of  the  mistake  of  reading  '  i'o-xovt' 
for  tb-xojv  seems  to  lie  in  an  idea  that  i'o-xovt' 
(io-xwv)  must  be  equivalent  to  'kxovT'  (*Xwv)i 
i.e.  must  mean  simply  '  having.' 

But  'ia-x^v  in  its  primary  meaning  is  '  to 
check,'  and  so  it  is  employed  usually  in 
Homer,  often  in  the  Tragedians.  It  is  true 
that  it  acquires  later  a  meaning,  one  of 
several  meanings,  like  that  of  e'xeiv.  But 
this  meaning  is  rather  rare  than  otherwise 
in  Sophocles.  The  sense  of  fcrxeiv  is 
usually  to  '  hold  fast '  or  '  to  have  and  to 
hold,'  and  rarely  the  passive  idea  of  '  have.' 
To  glance  at  the  Ajax,  in  11.  256  and  301 
there  is  a  personal  object,  and  the  meaning 


is  strong,  quite  unlike  the  meaning  of 
'  have  '  in  '  having  what  disease  ?' ;  in  1.  575 
meaning  is  not  '  have,'  but  'hold';  in  1.  520 
the  sense  is  certainly  like  the  simple  'have' 
of  e'xeiv. 

So  it  appears  that  1'0-xeiv  in  the  sense  of 
e'xetv  is  in  Sophocles  not  general,  certainly 
not  necessary.  In  the  sense  of  '  check  '  it 
is  of  course  quite  natural,  and  moreover 
suits  the  general  style  of  phraseology  in  the 
passage. 

Thus,  reading  Katpios,  retaining  10-xwv, 
inserting  pe,  the  line  runs  :  ti  8-'  aAyos  urxwv 
Katpto's  pe  Xap/3dveLs  ;  '  staying  what  malady 
do  opportunely  did  you  take  me  up  ?'  i.e. 
'  you  talk  of  being  my  crwrijp  (1.  1030) ; 
with  what  malady  was  I  afflicted,  which 
you  cured  for  me  when  you  found  me,  so 
opportune  a  saviour,  on  the  slopes  of 
Cithaeron  ?'  The  herdsman's  reply,  '  Your, 
ankles  would  testify  (what  malady  I  cured 
for  you),'  fits  in  perfectly  as  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  previous  line. 

Of  conjectures  for  ev  Kcupois,  all  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  urxcov  is  not  the 
correct  reading. 

The  conjectures  of  Jebb  (i'o-xovt'  ay/<a- 
Xauri),  Kock  (io-xovt'  ayKaAous  pe),  Verrall 
(to-xov  Tay/caAtcrua),  W.  W.  Walker  (ev 
Xepo6v  pe),  Nauck  (ev  (tk6.$o.wti),  Dindorf  (ev 
va7rais  pe),  are  impossible  if  ev  /ccupois  is  a 
gloss,  since  the  original  word  must  have 
been  one  of  similar  meaning  to  the  gloss, 
and  such  conjectures  are  not  at  all  similar 
in  meaning  to  ev  ./caipois ;  and  if  ev  /catpots 
is  a  corruption  they  depart  over-far  from 
the  MS.,  Walker's  e'v  xeP°^v  being  the  best. 
If  kv  Koupois  is  a  gloss  Wecklein's  kv  SeovTi 
is  quite  possible,  though,  of  course,  not  at 
all  certain.  Wunder's  ev  kolXm  does  not 
mean  ev  Kcupois,  but  e'v  Koupw,  and  is  there- 
fore impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kcupios,  the  simplest 
alteration,  which  also  keeps  the  original 
io-x°>v,  mutilates  the  text  least  and  gives  as 
good  sense  as  any  other  emendation. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  whether  ev  K-atpois 
is  a  corruption  or  a  gloss,  though  better 
suited  to  the  idea  of  corruption,  the  gener- 
ally accepted  idea.  D>  L>  Drew> 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
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A  I.    e\dpi]v  yovv,  rjviK    rjKOVO~a   |  —  ept  Aapeiov 

o     xopbs     8'     evdvs    rut     Xe^P'     ^*    £VY~ 
Kpovo-as   €i~ev   tavol. 

This  is  the  reply  of  the  comic  Dionysus 
to  the  comic  Aeschylus,  when  the  latter,  in 
the  literary  contest  with  Euripides,  reminds 
his  auditor  of  the  dramatic  merits  of  the 
Persae.  The  word  i'JKovcra  is  corrupt,  as  the 
anapaestic  metre  shows,  and  I  will  offer  a 
correction  of  it  later  on.  But  the  general 
sense  is  plain  :  '  I  confess  I  was  pleased,' 
says  Dionysus,  '  when  I  heard  (?)  about 
the  dead  Darius,  and  the  Chorus  straight- 
way clapped  its  hands  thus,  and  shouted 
lavol. ' 

In  our  manuscripts  of  the  Persae  the 
exclamation  lavol  is  not  extant.  But  Blom- 
field  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  a  corrupt 
verse  of  that  play,  which  occurs  twice  over 
as  a  sort  of  refrain  in  the  scene  of  the 
evocation  of  Darius'  ghost,  Pevs.  664, 
671 : 

[3do~Ke  iraTtp  aKCLKe   Sapiavol. 

Blomfield  changed  this  to  Aapd '  lavol.  I 
venture  to  think,  for  reasons  to  be  stated 
directly,  that  he  was  right  as  regards  lavol, 
but  that  the  verse  should  be  read  and 
pointed  thus :  6do-K€,  Trdrep  uKa«  8apov, 
lavol  ('  Come,  father  fortunate  so  long, — 
whoop  !').  The  allusion  is  to  the  long  and 
successful  reign  of  Darius,  which  is  con- 
trasted throughout  the  play  with  the  rash 
and  disastrous  government  of  Xerxes. 
The  adverb  Sapov  glances  at  the  name 
Aapetos,  as  will  perhaps  appear  from 
another  corrupt  passage  occurring  a  little 
earlier  in  the  same  ode,  Pers.  650-651  : 

'Ai'Swi/ev?  8'   ava7ro^7ros  aveirjs,  'At'Scoveus, 
Aapeiov   oiov   dvaKTa   8apeidv. 

The  last  verse  is  meaningless,  and  does 
not  match  the  metre  of  the  antistrophe, 
Pers.  655-656 : 

9eop.-ijo~T(i)p    o     iKinXijiTKeTo    Ylepaais,    9eop.i]o~- 

Tiop  8' 
€<xk£v,  err el  crrparbv  ev  eirooo>K6i. 


dpeiov,  'Send  up  our  only  king  who  was  (or 
is)  oapvu  upeios,  long  able  for  war,'  a  pun 
on  the  name  Aapelos,  which  has  been  added 
as  a  note  and  come  into  the  text  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line,  thus  causing  the  cor- 
ruption. The  allusion  is  again  to  the  long 
and  martial  reign  of  Darius.  We  can  now 
very  simply  restore  the  antistrophic  verse, 
which  is  also  corrupt,  by  reading  eoncev, 
errel  o-rparov  7tot'  ev  SupKti  :  '  He  was  called 
Oeopi'jo-TiDp  by  the  Persians,  and  godlike  in 
counsel  he  was,  for  in  his  day  he  managed 
his   army  well.'      Paley  wrote  o-rparbv  ev 

8lWK€l. 

There  is,  I  think,  another  instance  in  the 
Persae  of  a  play  on  the  name  of  Darius. 
In  Pers.  555-556  we  read : 

tl— re  Aapetos  p\v   ovtio   tot'   u/?Aa/3iys  k—?]V 
ro^ap^os   7roAt?yTats.    .    .    . 

Here  the  name  Aapelos  corresponds  in 
metre  with  eKcpvyelv  in  Pers.  565,  which  is 
not  indeed  impossible,  but  excites  a  doubt. 
What  if  we  read  8dptos,  and  join  Supws 
d/3Aa/S?/s  :  '  Why  was  there  then  a  captain 
so  unharmed  by  strife — i.e.  Aapelos  dSdpiros 
— to  command  the  citizens,  whereas  now,' 
etc.  ?  The  genitive  Stjpios  occurs  in  Again. 
942. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is 
to  support  Blomfield's  introduction  of  lavol 
into  the  necromantic  scene  of  the  Persae  by 
putting  his  correction  in  a  somewhat  more 
plausible  form.  For  if  that  situation  of 
the  word  is  granted,  we  may  obtain  some 
guidance  for  the  correction  of  the  verse  of 
Aristophanes.  Let  us  recall  the  scene. 
Atossa  enters  to  consult  the  shade  of 
Darius,  and  while  she  is  engaged  in  making 
her  offerings  at  his  tomb,  the  Chorus  sing 
a  song  of  evocation,  in  which  the  verse 
containing  the  exclamation  uzvot  occurs. 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  repair  the  metre  of 
the  Aristophanic  verse  in  this  way: 


t.pijv      -e/w 


i\dpy^v      yoiT,     ?}viV     "ATOcrcra 

Auptiov  TedveuJros, 
o    xopbs    8'    €v6vs    tw   X^lp '    &81    £vyKpovo-a$ 

eiirtv  lavol. 


1  propose  to  read  it :  olov  dvaKTa  8apbv  6Vt'      '  I    was    pleased,'    says    Dionysus,    '  when 
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Atossa  was  on  the  stage  about  the  business 
of  the  dead  Darius,  and  the  Chorus,'  etc. 
The  proper  name  "Arocrcra  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  rjKova-a,  and  the  verb  iraprjv  has 
in  consequence  been  dropped.  The  reading 
?}viV  aTnrjyykkdi-j,  which  appears  in  some 
inferior  MSS.  of  Aristophanes,  is,  as  Din- 
dorf  says,  a  mere  metrical  expletive  taken 
from  the  scholiast's  note  :  lv  rols  4>epop.evois 
AUrxvXov  Hepaais  ovt€  Aapeiov  davaros  d—ay- 


yeAAercu  ovrt  6  \opbs  ras  ^eipa?  crvyKpovcra.<z 
Aeyet  lavoL.  It  is  quite  true,  as  here  stated, 
that  there  is  no  •  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Darius  '  in  the  Persae,  which  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  both  -IJKovcra  and  dtn^yykXdt). 
But  it  is  not  equally  true  that  '  the  Chorus 
nowhere  exclaim  tavoi.'  This  remark  shows 
that  the  scholiast's  copy  of  Aeschylus  was 
already  corrupt. 

Austin  Smyth. 


ON  TWO  PASSAGES  IN  VERGIL. 


(i.)  Multum  adeo,  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes 
Vimineasque  trahit  crates  iuuat  arua,  nee  ilium 
Flaua  Ceres  alto  nequiquam  spectat  Olympo. 
Georgics  I.  94-96. 

The  last  words  are  generally  translated 
•  nor  does  golden  Ceres  look  down  on  him 
in  vain  from  lofty  Olympus,'  and  the  double 
negatives  nee  .  .  .  nequiquam  are  said  to 
mean  '  with  a  blessing.'  The  notion  is  that 
Ceres  looks  down  from  heaven  on  all 
husbandmen,  and  in  the  case  of  the  especi- 
ally industrious  her  look  becomes  charged 
with  a  beneficent  potency.  This  is  surely 
strained,  and  lays  too  strong  an  emphasis 
upon  nequiquam.  There  is  another  way  of 
interpreting  the  words  which  seems  to  give 
a  better  and  richer  sense,  one  moreover 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Georgics.  I  would  understand  the 
negatives  here  precisely  as  they  are  to  be 
understood  in  v.  82,  nee  nulla  interea  est 
inavatae  gratia  terrae,  which  does  not  mean, 
'  and  meanwhile  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  gratitude  from  the  untilled  soil,'  as  the 
context  shows  (Vergil  is  recommending  the 
alternation  of  crops),  but  (literally),  'and  it 
is  not  the  case  [as  it  would  be  if  you  let  the 
land  lie  fallow]  that  there  is  no  gratitude 
felt  by  the  untilled  soil.'  Just  as  nee  in 
v.  82  is  not  to  be  joined  to  nulla  but  to  the 
whole  sentence,  so  in  vv.  95,  96  I  would  take 
nee,  not  with  nequiquam  alone,  but  with  the 
whole  sentence,  translating  literally, '  and  it 
is  not  the  case  [as  it  would  be  if  he  neg- 
lected to  harrow  the  ground]  that  Ceres 
looks  uselessly  down  upon  him  from  lofty 
Olympus.'  That  is,  if  the  farmer  is  in- 
dustrious, Ceres  comes  down  from  heaven  to 
walk  with  him  in  his  fields  and  to  bless  his 


crops.  If  he  is  careless,  the  goddess  stays 
far  from  him  and  looks  apathetically  down 
from  remote  {alto)  Olympus. 

In  support  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
pointed  out  (i.)  that  thus  alto  is  full  of  mean- 
ing (a  meaning  emphasised  by  the  juxta- 
position of  nequiquam),  whereas  on  the 
customary  explanation  it  is  quite  otiose 
and  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  perfect  deli- 
cacy of  diction  which  is  a  leading  feature  of 
the  Georgics;  (ii.)  that  the  conception  of 
Ceres  involved  in  it  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  poem  (cp.  v.  347  : 
Cererem  clamore  uocent  in  tecta),  and  indeed 
of  all  poetry  which,  like  this,  glorifies  the 
inherent  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  country. 
Keats'  Ode  to  Autumn  and  the  close  of 
Theocritus'  seventh  Idyll  afford  beautiful 
and  instructive  parallels. 

(ii.)  Sunt  geminae  Somni  portae,  quarum   altera 
fertur 
Cornea,  .qua  ueris  facilis  datur  exitus  umbris  ; 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto, 
Sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 
His  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises  unaque  Sibyllam 
Prosequitur  dictis,  portaque  emittit  eburna, 
Ille  uiam  secat  ad  naues  sociosque  reuisit. 
Aeneid  VI.  894-899. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked : 
'Why  should  Anchises  send  Aeneas  through 
the  ivory  gate,  by  which  false  dreams  rise 
to  upper  air,  instead  of  through  the  gate  of 
horn  ?  Does  this  not  seem  to  discredit  the 
visions  which  have  been  granted  to  Aeneas 
just  before  ?'  May  not  the  explanation  be 
this,  that  the  intention  is  to  free  him  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  infernal  powers?  By 
descending  into  Hades  Aeneas  has  become 
for  a  time  their  subject.     If  their  power 
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over  him  is  not  in  some  way  annulled,  it 
might  be  thought,  he  will  be  ever  after 
under  their  sway,  a  ghost  walking  upper 
earth.     Cf.  Eur.  Ale.  1 144-6: 

oi)7TCi>  de/XLS  croi  rrjcrSe  Trpocr4>wvy][xaT(x)V 
K/Yi'av,  irplv  av  deolcri  toutl  ve/3T€/oot? 
<j.<payvl<m)Tai   nal  TpiTov   p.6X.y   <£aos. 

If  this  theory  of  the  passage  is  correct,  a 
parallel  to  it  may  be  found  in  our  own 
literature.  The  prologue  of  Kyd's  Spanish 
Tragedy  is  spoken  by  the  ghost  of  Andrea, 
whose  situation  exactly  resembles  that  of 
Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  He  says  (vv. 
81-83)  : 
Forthwith,  Revenge,  she  [Proserpine]  rounded  thee 

in  th'  eare, 
And  bad  thee  lead  me  through  the  gate  of  Horn,1 
Where  dreames  have  passage  in  the  silent  night. 

1  It  should  be  said  that  this  is  not  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  reading  of  the  earliest  edition,  which 


At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  goes  back 
again  to  the  regions  of  death.  Though  he 
comes  back  for  a  time  to  earth,  he  remains 
a  ghost,  and  so  is  sent  through  the  gate  of 
horn.  Aeneas  has  been  (as  it  were)  a  ghost, 
but  by  returning  to  earth  he  is  to  resume 
his  former  life,  and  therefore  is  dismissed 
through  the  gate  of  falsehood,  whereby  his 
allegiance  to  the  powers  of  death  is 
annulled. 

G.  Norwood. 
Cardiff. 


gives  '  Hor,'  apparently  a  misprint  'corrected' 
(naturally  enough)  to  '  Horror '  in  later  editions. 
'  Horn '  is  the  correction  of  Hawkins  and  later 
editors,  including  Professor  Boas,  from  whose 
critical  note  I  take  these  particulars  as  to  the 
variants  (but  not  as  to  the  reason  for  the  mistakes 
in  the  early  texts). 


THREE  NOTES  ON  PROPERTIUS. 


1.  I.  xx.  11-16. 

A  very  slight  emendation  will  relieve 
this  passage  of  the  chief  difficulty  which 
has  troubled  editors  and  readers  : 

Nympharum  semper  cupidas  defende  rapinas 
(non  minor  Ausoniis  est  amor  Adryasin) ; 

ne  tibi  sint  duri  montes  et  frigida  saxa, 
Galle,  nee  expertos  semper  adire  lacus  : 
15.  quae  miser  ignotis  error  perpessus  in  oris 
Herculis  indomito  fleverat  Ascanio. 

Quae  is  usually  taken  to  refer  to  duri  monies 
et  frigida  saxa  and  nee  expertos  adire  lacus  ; 
Hercules  is  credited  with  the  'tearful  com- 
plaint'; and  to  Propertius  is  imputed  the 
monstrous  affectation  of  making,  not 
Hercules  even,  but  error  Herculis  utter  the 
tearful  complaint.  Most  people  will  admit 
that  the  softness  oiflere  is  more  appropriate 
to  Hylas  than  Hercules;  and  that  error 
Herculis  is  but  weakly  defended  by  Homeric 
court-formula:  like  filr),  is,  lephv  yuei/os — the 
equivalents  of  our  '  His  Majesty'— or  (the 
parallel  adduced  by  Rothstein)  jlagrans  amor 
Herculis  Hebcn  sensit  .  .  .  gaudia  prima  in 
Prop.  I.  xiii.  23. 

The  change  of  a  single  letter  will  turn 
the  application  to  Hylas  and  abolish  the 
extravagance  of  the  phrase. 

Read  erro  for  error.     Hylas  is  Hercules' 


truant ;  in  v.  42  errorem  tardat  he  lets  the 
beguiling  reflexions  in  the  water  prolong 
his  truancy. 

That  erro  would  be  corrupted  into  error 
was  almost  a  certainty  ;  the  word  is  un- 
common, and  in  one  at  least  of  the  few 
places  where  it  occurs  in  Augustan  poetry 
(Dirae  70),  sure  enough,  it  was  so  corrupted 
by  the  scribes,  and  restored  by  Bembo  : 
nee  nostris  servire  sinas  erronibus  agros. 

It  only  remains  to  read  quas  for  quae  : 

quas  miser  ignotis  erro  perpessus  in  oris 
Herculis  indomito  fleverat  Ascanio. 

It  is  on  the  cupidas  rapinas  of  the  Nymphs 
that  the  emphasis  enhanced  by  the  long 
protasis  hunc  tu  sive  ....  sive  ....  sive  .... 
sive  falls.  Everywhere,  always,  by  all 
means,  beware  of  a  rape  by  Nymphs ! 
Such  was  the  rape  which  Hercules'  truant 
suffered.  And  it  is  a  trick  of  Propertius, 
particularly  in  this  book,  for  a  highly  em- 
phasised demonstrative  to  use  qui  and  not 
hie,  e.g. : 

quae  mihi  dum  placata  aderit  (xiv.  23), 
and 

quae  tibi  sit  felix  (xiii.  35), 
or 

quarum    nulla    tua    fuerit    mihi,    Cynthia,    forma 
gratior  (xix.  15). 
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Of  these  instances  the  former  two,  de- 
fending the  intervention  of  a  parenthetical 
phrase,  preclude  any  suggestion  of  trans- 
posing 15-16  and  13-14. 

2.  III.  xviii.  19-20 : 

Attalicas  supera  vestis  atque  omnia  magnis 
gemmea  sint  ludis  :  ignibus  ista  dabis. 

Omnia  magnis  gemmea  sint  ludis  is  an  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  language,  both  because 
its  vagueness  balances  so  inartistically 
against  Attalicas  vestis,  and  because  the 
established  technical  term  Ludi  magni 
must  here  be  disestablished  from  its  regular 
sense.  The  analogies  from  the  loci  classici 
for  luxurious  dilettantism  (e.g.  Culex  58-68, 
Lucr.  ii.  23,  Yirg.  Georg.  ii.  458)  lead  us  to 
expect  certain  other  particulars,  of  which 
none  is  more  constantly  named  than  the 
gilded  panelling  of  ceilings  : 

nitor  auri 
Sub  laqucare  domus 

Culex  64. 
non  ebur  nee  aureum 
mea  renidet  in  donw  lacunar. 

Hor.  Od.  II.  xviii. 
etc. 

I  suspect  that  atque  omnia  conceals  laque- 
aria,  i.e.  : 

laquefda  :  alqueaia  :  atque  oia. 

Ludis  contains,  or  rather  is,  the  missing 
epithet  that  one  requires  to  balance 
Attalicas.  Write  it  Lydis.  Panels  of 
precious  stones  framed  in  Lydian  gold, 

laquearia  lamnis 
gemmea  sint  Lydis, 

like  the  splendours  described  in  Sueton. 
Nero.  31  '  cuncta  auro  lita,  distincta  gemmis 
unionumque  conchis  erant.' 

Propertius  probably  published  his  tribute 
to  Marcellus'  memory  within  a  few  months 
of  Horace's  publication  of  the  Odes  (Books 
I. -III.).  If  so,  we  have  closely  contemporary 
authority  for  the  word  (and  the  form) 
lamna  in — 

nullus  argento  color  est  avaris 
abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae, 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 
splendeat  usu. 

Hor.  Od.  II.  ii. 


The  disappearance  of  la  after  ia  is  easy 
to  account  for  ;  the  rest  of  the  corruption 
would  most  readily  be  explained  if  magnits 
were  abbreviated  into  rnnus.  Professor 
Lindsay's  lists  do  not  record  this,  but  they 
give  nigs  for  magis  ;  and  we  might  suppose 
the  stages  to  be — 

mnis  :  mgrus  :  magnis. 

3.  III.  vii.  60. 

Attulimus  longas  in  freta  vestra  manus. 

Suspicion  has  fallen  on  the  epithet  longas 
in  this  line.  That  long  hands  were  thought 
beautiful  is  proved  by 

fulva  coma  est  longaeque  manus 

(Prop.  II.  ii.  5), 

if  it  needed  proving.  But  if  Paetus'  beauty 
were  in  point  here  at  all,  long  hands  would 
be  a  surprisingly  subtle  particular  of  beauty 
to  be  cited  alone. 

Rothstein,  in  whom  relevancy  is  an 
habitual  merit,  shows  by  his  note  that  the 
point  which  requires  illustration,  if  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  line  is  to  be  held,  is 
adfevo  =  iJKO)  e'xwv.  For  the  ordinary  view 
postulates  that  adfero  has  this  meaning. 
Such  conjectures  as  nocuas  or  sontes  merely 
describe  the  quality  of  the  hands  which 
Paetus  tJk€i  exwv. 

I  suggest  that  adferre  manus  is  an  unit  of 
idiom,  meaning  'to  do  violence,'  so  definitely 
organised  that  it  is  no  more  dissoluble 
by  analysis,  i.e.  that  any  epithet  added  to  it 
must  qualify  the  phrase  and  not  the  single 
word  manus.  You  can  say  tcmevavias  manus 
adferre,  violentas  manus  adferre,  etc. ;  but 
Candidas  manus  adferre,  longas  manus  adferre, 
etc.,  are  absurdities. 

What,  then,  is  Paetus'  plea  ?  Innocence. 
And  the  only  epithet  which  can  be  added  to 
manus  adferre  to  express  this  is  nullas. 

Attulimus  nullas  in  freta  vestra  manus, 

'  I  have  done  no  violence  to  your  waters,  given  you 
no  provocation.' 

I  do  not  find  any  abbreviation  recorded 
which  might  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
longas  for  nullas  ;  one  would  more  readily 
think  longas  an  unapt  though  not  obvious 
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stopping  for  a  gap.  But  the  text  of  Ovid 
furnishes  at  least  one  example  of  a  con- 
fusion between  the  two  words  : 

Saepe  vel  exiguo  vel  nullo  murmure  dixi 

(Ep.  Heroid  xvii.  85), 

where  some  MSS.  give  vel  longo  murmure. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  instances  of  so 
familiar  an  idiom  as  manus  adferre  =  vim 
adferre;  but  it  might  be  objected  that  if  this 
had  been  Propertius'  meaning,  it  would 
have    been    expressed    normally   by  fniis 


vestris,  not  by  in  freta  vcstva.  Metrical  con- 
venience might  excuse  a  variation,  in  itself 
reasonable  enough,  from  usage.  But  the 
following  passages  may  be  added  in  support : 

vim  in  corpus  libcrum  non  aecum  censuere  adferri 
(Cato  ap  Aid.  Gell.  IX.  xii.  8), 

ut  (canes)  in  dominion  adferant  denies 

(Varro,  A'. A'.  II.  ix.  9). 


J.  S.  Phillimore. 


5  The  College,  Glasgow 


REVIEWS 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  LATIN  SUBJUNCTIVE:  A  QUEST. 


COXWAY    OX    SONNENSCHEIN. 

I  feel  it  would  be  unfriendly  to  say  no, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  your  kind  invitation  to  write 
something  about  Professor  Sonnenschein's 
admirable  tract  on  the  Subjunctive.  But 
I  am  at  a  distance  from  books,  and  have 
really  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been 
already  said  by  others.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  tempted  to  write  a  few  lines,  in  the 
hope  of  suggesting  a  path  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  somewhat  divergent  views 
which  you  put  before  me. 

I  find  myself  in  the  happy  position  of 
agreeing,  I  think,  with  every  positive  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  disagreeing  with  all  the  negative 
objections.  I  cannot,  for  instance,  accept 
Professor  Arnold's  statement  that  the 
Essay  has  demolished  the  Philological 
theory  {i.e.  that  the  Latin  Subjunctive  is  a 
combination  of  forms  which  belonged  to 
more  than  one  grammatical  category  at  an 
earlier  stage),  which  appears  to  me  not  a 
theory,  but  an  ultimate  fact ;  nor  can  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Purdie  in  thinking  that  it  is 
impossible  in  theory  to  connect  the  expres- 
sion of  Wish  with  the  idea  of  Obligation. 
Nor  can  I  agree  with  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein  himself  that  no  other  elements  than 
the  Shall-meaning  were  actually  living  in 
the  minds  of  speakers  of  Latin. 


I  hope  Professor  Sonnenschein  will  for- 
give me  if  I  attempt  to  state  in  my  own 
words  what  his  Essay  seems  to  me  to  have 
made  much  clearer  than  existing  Grammars 
have  been  willing  to  recognise.  He  has,  I 
think,  made  it  difficult  to  doubt  that  to 
speakers  of  Latin  about  the  time  of  Plautus 
the  general  notion  of  the  Mood  as  it  then 
existed — a  notion  with  which  they  tended 
to  connect  the  great  bulk  of  the  uses  which 
it  had  at  that  time  developed— was  what  he 
calls  the  notion  of  natural  necessity,  not, 
however,  excluding  the  notion  of  necessity 
due  to  some  human  determination,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  on  the  part  of 
some  other  person.  I  cordially  accept,  and 
indeed  I  think  Professor  Walters  and  I 
published  before,  or  simultaneously  with, 
Professor  Sonnenschein's  address,  the  view 
that  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  the 
Jussive  Subjunctive  turned  into  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  rendering  that  he  gives  for 
Trinummus  496  is,  I  am  convinced,  the 
right  one.  And  this  is  only  a  special 
example  of  the  wealth  of  admirable  inter- 
pretations which  his  Essay  contains,  the 
ripe  fruit  of  many  years  of  study. 

But  to  this  general  and  cordial  assent  I 
am  bound  to  add  some  limitations.  The 
vital  point,  as  Professor  Postgate  indicated 
directly  the  paper  was  read  in  1908,  is  one 
of  chronology.  At  what  date  was  the 
Unity  of  the   Subjunctive  present   to  the 
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consciousness  of  speakers  of  the  language? 
In  the  summary  statement  I  have  just 
given  I  have  tried  to  fix  this  as  favourably 
as  possible.  For  on  the  one  hand  so  soon 
as  three,  at  least,  of  the  characteristic  uses 
of  the  Subjunctive  had  become  regular, 
i.e.  conventional  in  spoken  Latin,  namely 
the  use  in  oblique  questions,  in  oratio 
obliqua  generally,  and  after  the  circum- 
stantial cum ;  so  soon,  I  say,  as  these  uses 
were  stereotyped,  from  that  point  it  is,  I 
think,  logically  impossible  to  maintain  that 
the  speaker  was  any  longer  conscious  of 
the  Shall-meaning  of  the  Subjunctive.  It 
follows  from  this  that  this  analysis  of  its 
meaning,  though  full  of  instruction  to 
scholars,  is  of  very  little  help  to  teachers  of 
any  but  advanced  pupils,  for  it  can  only 
be  made  to  apply  to  the  Classical  use  of  the 
Subjunctive  by  historical  explanations,  all 
of  some  length,  and  involving  questions 
hardly  yet  finally  settled. 

On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  the  Latin 
of  Plautus,  in  which  no  one  of  these  three 
usages  has  got  beyond  its  infancy,  we  are 
confronted,  it  seems  to  me,  with  some  defi- 
nite survivals  of  a  pre- Latin  use  of  the 
Optative,  which  cannot  be  brought  under 
the  Shall-category ;  I  mean  especially  the 
use  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  in  unfulfilled 
conditions  (e.g.  tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  setitias,  '  if 
you  were  he,  you  would  think  differently'). 
This  use  must  be  identical  with  the  similar 
use  of  the  Optative  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
Homeric  Greek  ;  and  since  it  shows  a  tense 
which  in  later  Latin  is  regarded  as  primary, 
it  cannot  be  explained  along  with  the  forms 
which  in  later  Latin  are  counted  as 
secondary.  This  category,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  to  make  it  impossible  to  spread  Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein's  description  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  Composite  Mood 
even  in  the  time  of  Plautus. 

Further,  I  would  ask  quite  seriously, 
how  far  it  is  possible  in  Plautus  to  separate 
from  the  Subjunctive  the  forms  which  we 
call  Future,  every  one  of  which  is  identical 
in  origin  with  one  or  other  of  formations 
which  in  other  languages  have  a  subjunc- 
tive function.  In  particular,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  200  b.c.  it  was  as  good 
Latin  to  say  faxo  scies  as  faxo  sciat,  as  every 
reader  of  Plautus  will  know ;  and  the  old 


phrase,  bona  nenia  me  audies,1  competes  even 
in  Cicero  with  pace  tua  dixerim.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  a  problem  of  great  interest 
which  still  remains  to  be  faced  is  the  ques- 
tion by  what  means  the  Subordinate  uses, 
with  which  the  Subjunctive  came  especi- 
ally to  be  associated,  were,  from  the  time 
of  Plautus,  completely  restricted  to  the 
forms  which  we  call  Subjunctive.  This 
does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  what  I  have 
tried  to  describe  as  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein's contention,  which  seems  to  me 
important  and  most  fruitful ;  but  it  does,  I 
think,  both  limit  and  extend  the  field  of 
inquiry. 

One  further  point  for  inquiry  I  may  sug- 
gest as  giving  a  date,  if  we  could  only  find 
it,  at  which  the  Subjunctive  Mood'2  was 
really  formed.  What  is  the  earliest  evi- 
dence for  Sequence  of  Tenses  considered 
as  a  system,  i.e.  for  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  of  the  parallelism 
between  the  relations  of  a  primary  tense  in 
the  Indicative  to  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive,  and  of  a  secondary  tense  in 
the  Indicative  to  the  Imperfect  in  the  Sub- 
junctive ?  I  fancy  that  one  or  two  examples 
could  be  found  in  Plautus  to  show  that  this 
parallelism  was  already  consciously  felt. 


R.  S.  Conway. 


Derbyshire,  August,  1910. 


II. 

Comments'  by  the  Writer. 
(1)  I  do  not  deny  the  patent  fact  that 
the  Latin  Subjunctive  contains  forms 
derived  from  the  Optative  of  the  parent 
language;  but  the  question  is,  Were  the 
meanings  of  that  Optative  fundamentally 
different   from   those   of    the   Subjunctive 

1  Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  2.  546,  Livy  21.  10,  11,  which 
(like  the  common  quid  fiet)  are  familiar  instances 
of  uses  proper  only  to  Subjunctive  forms. 

2  What,  by  the  way,  is  the  earliest  date  to  which 
we  can  trace  the  use  of  the  name  ?  How  much 
earlier  is  it  than  the  generation  of  Greek  scholars 
who  educated  Cicero  ?  Is  it  even  so  early  ?  Varro 
(Ling.  Lat.  10.  30,  cp.  9.  25)  calls  it  the  species 
optandi.  Prof.  Lindsay's  account  of  the  Latin 
Grammarians,  so  complete  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  his  Latin  Language,  seems  to  fail  us  completely 
in  C.  VIII. 
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of  the  parent  language  ?  See  p.  i  of  my 
Unity,  and  p.  57.  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
dominated  by  the  name  '  Optative '  and 
the  meanings  to  which  that  mood  was 
limited  in  later  Greek.  To  maintain,  as  I 
do,  that  the  inflexions  of  the  Optative  and 
of  the  Subjunctive  were  originally  prac- 
tically synonymous  and  only  differentiated 
by  a  long  course  of  development  is,  I 
know,  an  ambitious  programme ;  and  I 
cannot  expect  everyone  to  accept  it  at 
once.  It  runs  counter  to  the  assumption 
made  by  all  grammarians  of  the  so-called 
historical  school.  Yet  is  this  assumption 
any  more  reasonable  than  to  assume  on 
the  basis  of  the  difference  of  form  that  eft/xa, 
€0//Kas,  Wi]Ke  differed  fundamentally  in  mean- 
ing from  edepev,  Were,  eOecrav  ? 

(2)  As  to  the  question  of  chronology, 
if  Professor  Conway  or  anyone  else  will 
give  me  the  date  when  the  Latin  language 
came  into  being,  I  will  tell  him  when 
the  unity  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  was 
present  to  the  consciousness  of  speakers  of 
the  language.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
ceased  to  be  there  after  that  date.  No 
doubt  as  certain  special  types  of  usage 
became  gradually  fixed,  the  Subjunctive 
inflexions  became  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  Romans  with  special  categories  of 
meaning  (e.g.,  Purpose).  I  have  admitted 
this  on  p.  33  of  my  paper.  But  perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  developed  this  side  of  the 
matter  more  fully,  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  Professor  Conway.  As  to  the  usage  of 
the  Present  Subjunctive  in  tu  si  hie  sis, 
might  not  the  argument  be  inverted  ?  Here 
we  have  an  early  usage  of  the  optative 
expressing  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  is 
expressed  in  later  Latin  by  a  secondary 
tense  of  the  Subjunctive.  In  other  words, 
an  Optative  is  here  synonymous  with  a 
Subjunctive.  As  to  Quid  agam  ?  my  point 
is  that  it  is  the  interrogative  form  not  of  a 
command,  but  of  a  statement  of  obligation. 
Two  of  my  critics  have  misunderstood  me 
here. 

(3)  How  far  my  theory  is  likely  to  be  of 
use  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  to  beginners 
is  a  question  which  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss.  The  first  thing  to  settle  is 
whether  the  theory  is  scientifically  sound. 
To  my  mind,  however,  it  seems  not  too 

no.  ccxin.     vol.  xxiv. 


difficult  for  pupils  to  understand  that  the 
Subjunctive  has  come  to  have  special 
meanings  in  special  contexts,  and  in  some 
constructions  has  developed  into  some- 
thing like  meaninglessness.  This  I  have 
briefly  indicated  on  p.  59,  end.  And  I 
shall  be  glad  to  develop  the  doctrine  more 
fully  when  occasion  arises,  as  Professor 
Arnold  suggests  (C.R.,  p.  196),  if  he  really 
wishes  for  more  from  me  on  the  subject. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  perhaps  some  negative 
gain  in  entering  a  protest  against  the 
infinite  subdivision  of  the  mood  towards 
which  we  seem  to  be  tending,  and  which 
makes  Latin  grammar  a  more  difficult 
thing  to  learn  than  it  used  to  be  thirty 
years  ago. 

(4)  As  to  the  term  '  obligation,'  by  which 
I  have  tried  to  express  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Subjunctive,  I  expressly  say 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  (p.  19 
and  p.  5,  '  the  meaning  of  the  subjunctive 
qua  subjunctive  will  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing rather  vague — something  which  only 
assumes  definite  shape  in  connection  with 
its  particular  context ').  But  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  find  a  term  in  any  highly 
developed  language  which  is  not  coloured 
by  associations  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  Sub- 
junctive— the  idea  of  what  is  to  be  (some- 
times what  ought  to  be  in  the  narrower 
sense,  sometimes  almost  what  will  be). 
The  English  '  shall '  has  the  same  vague- 
ness about  it.  Thus  I  do  not  lay  any 
particular  stress  on  the  term  '  obligation,' 
and  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  any  better  term 
which  may  be  suggested,  though  I  doubt 
whether  any  such  exists. 

(5)  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Roby  for  the 
measure  of  support  which  he  has  given 
me — the  more  so  as  I  believe  that  a  few 
words  of  explanation  will  remove  the  one 
difficulty  which  he  finds  in  my  theory 
(C.R.,  p.  194).  For  I,  too,  hold  that  the 
unity  of  the  Subjunctive  is  to  be  sought 
not  in  one  of  the  branches  of  its  develop- 
ment (the  so-called  'volitive'  or  'jussive' 
use),  but  in  '  a  more  general  notion.'  See 
p.  23  of  my  paper,  where  I  expressly 
protest  against  taking  the  idea  of  volition 
as  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the   Sub- 
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junctive;  and  p.  5,  where  I  speak  of  the 
full-blooded  meanings  (as  Mr.  Roby  calls 
them)  of  command,  wish,  etc.,  as  mere 
accidents  of  the  context. 

(6)  My  answer  to  Dr.  Eleanor  Purdie's 
question  (C.R.,  p.  194)  is  that  I  trace  the 
use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  expressions  of 
wish  to  the  idea  of  '  obligation  '  as  defined 
by  me.  The  ideas  of  natural  necessity  and 
determined  futurity  are  too  narrow  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  wish;  and  on  p.  17  f.  I  have  expressly 
excluded  them.  But  an  expression  de- 
noting that  something  is  to  be  or  ought  to  be 
seems  to  me  (as  to  Professor  Arnold  and 
Professor  Conway)  a  possible  and  natural 
form  of  speech  for  expressing  a  wish,  e.g., 
a  wish  for  fine  weather  ;  and  this  possi- 
bility is  made  a  certainty  by  the  use  of 
ofaiXuv  in  Greek  and  sollen  in  German  to 
express  wish  ;  see  examples,  p.  32. 

(7)  One  word  in  conclusion  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Subjunctive  should  be 
defined  as  the  subjective  mood  or  mood  of 
thought — terms  which  have  attractions  for 
several  of  my  critics,  as  indeed  they  have 
had  for  most  of  the  writers  of  grammars, 
whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  languages, 
from  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
are  these  terms  really  adequate  to  the 
mood  ?  They  lead  straight  on  to  that 
disastrous  definition,  the  '  mood  of  doubt,' 
against  which  the   average   pupil   has  so 


often  to  be  warned.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  critics  have  read  Professor 
Hale's  attack  on  them  in  his  paper  entitled 
'  The  Heritage  of  Unreason,'  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Classical  Association  for  1907. 
Most  recent  syntacticians  substitute  for 
'  thought '  and  '  subjectivity  '  in  this 
definition  terms  with  a  more  positive  con- 
tent, such  as  '  will '  or  '  expectation.' 
'  Thought  as  opposed  to  fact '  (to  use  Mr. 
Roby's  expression)  is  a  negative  idea, 
which  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Subjunctive  in  expressions  of  com- 
mand, wish,  purpose.  Even  in  instances 
like  Socrates  accusatus  est  quod  juventutem 
covrumpevet  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  Subjunctive  expresses  the 
thought  of  another,  as  opposed  to  the 
thought  of  the  speaker  (here  expressed  as 
corresponding  to  fact).  I  have  only  to  add 
that  I  do  not  admit  that  I  have  lent 
unconscious  support  to  this  theory  in  say- 
ing (p.  50)  that  the  Subjunctive  with  cum 
expresses  something  like  the  idea  '  bearing 
in  mind  that,'  '  always  remembering  that '; 
for  these  expressions  are  meant  to  be 
postulative,  like  '  be  it  remembered  that/ 
which  is  only  a  modification  of  '  supposing 
that,'  '  granted  that'  Would  it  be  really 
helpful  to  say  that  the  difference  between 
cum  Athenis  eram  and  cum  Athenis  essem  is 
a  difference  between  fact  and  thought  as 
opposed  to  fact  ? 

.      E.    A.    SONNENSCHEIN. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


The  Knights  of  Aristophanes.  By  B.  B. 
Rogers.  Pp.  l  +  247.  Bell  and  Sons. 
1910.     Price  10s.  6d. 

Aristophanis    Pax.       Edidit     K.    Zacher. 

Pp.     xxxii   +    127.       Teubner.       1909. 

Price  M.  5. 
Aristophanische  Studien.  Von  Hugo  Weber. 

Pp.     180.       Dieterich.       1908.       Price 

M.  5. 
Die  metrische  und  rhythmische  Komposition  dcr 

Kombdien  des  Aristophanes.     1  Teil.     Yon 

CarlConradt.     Pp.58.     Fock.     1910. 

I   have  dwelt  so  often  in  this  Review  on 
the  great  merits  of  Mr.   Rogers'  volumes 


of  Aristophanes  that  a  short  notice  of  the 
latest  will  now  serve.  In  his  Knights  we 
find  the  same  skilful  combination  of  fidelity 
and  spirit  in  the  verse  translation  ;  in  the 
introduction  and  notes,  miscellaneous  and 
critical,  the  same  robust  common  sense 
(joined  with  some  mistrust  of  the  con- 
clusions of  more  professed  scholars^,  the 
same  sympathy  with  his  author,  and  in 
consequence  the  same  happy  faculty  of 
shrewd,  terse,  and  enjoyable  interpreta- 
tion. He  defends  not  a  few  things  which 
in  my  own  judgment  are  not  right,  and 
explains  others  in  a  way  which  to  me  is 
not    convincing,  but  his  notes  are   never 
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conventional,  mechanical,  compiled  :  they 
are  original — that  is,  the  work  of  his  own 
mind — and  worth  weighing. 

I  give  a  short  specimen  of  the  transla- 
tion (537  foil.),  though  both  here  in  the 
parabasis  and  earlier  at  the  first  inrush  of 
the  chorus  I  rather  think  (but  this  may  be 
the  result  of  old  association)  that  Frere 
has  for  once  the  better  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

And  then  he  remembered  the  stormy  rebuffs  which 

Crates  endured  in  his  day, 
Who  a  little  repast  at  a  little  expense  would  provide 

you,  then  send  you  away  ; 
Who  the  daintiest  little  devices  would  cook  from 

the  driest  of  mouths  for  you  all  ; 
Yet  he,  and  he  only,  held  out   to  the  end,   now 

standing,  now  getting  a  fall. 
So  in  fear  of  these  dangers  he  lingered  ;  besides,  a 

sailor,  he  thought,  should  abide 
And  tug  at  the  oar  for  a  season,  before  he  attempted 

the  vessel  to  guide  ; 
And  next  should  be  stationed  awhile  at  the  prow, 

the  winds  and  the  weather  to  scan  ; 
And  then  be  the  pilot,  himself  for  himself.     So 

seeing  our  Poet  began 
In   a  mood  so   discreet,  nor  with   vulgar  conceit 

rushed  headlong  before  you  at  first. 
Loud  surges  of  praise  to  his  honour  upraise  ;  salute 

him,  all  hands,  with  a  burst 
Of  hearty  triumphant  Lenaean  applause, 
That  the  bard  may  depart,  all  radiant  and  bright 
To  the  top  of  his  forehead  with  joy  and  delight, 
Having  gained  by  your  favour  his  cause. 

Zacher's  Peace  was  not  quite  completed 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  November  1908. 
It  has  been  finished,  revised,  and  furnished 
with  a  valuable  preface  on  the  MSS.  by 
O.  Bachmann.  In  general  character  it  is 
like  the  Knights  of  1897,  i.e.  a  text  accom- 
panied by  critical  notes  (1)  on  the  readings 
of  scholars,  (2)  on  those  of  the  MSS.  ;  but 
unhappily  it  will  not  be  supplemented,  like 
the  Knights,  by  even  a  partial  issue  of 
Anmerkungen  in  the  way  of  commentary. 
The  textual  novelties  are  thus  stated  by 
Bachmann — quae  ipse  coniecit :  scriben- 
dum    esse    ap'   ervpos    y'    apu     114.      ei    yap 


(KyevoiT  ISeiv  pot  tv^vo"  'id'  i)pepav  irore  346. 
TrepiKtipevai  542.  oi/x'  ws  89 1.  personas 
aliter  distribuendas  esse  1045  sq.,  ante  v. 
1329  aliqua  excidisse  —  satis  habuit  in 
adnotatione  critica  proponere  (ibidem  v. 
meam  coniecturam  ku>€7roTrTwpevos  1178). 

Weber's  Studien,  also  posthumous,  com- 
prise 116  pages  on  the  Acharnians  and  70 
on  Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds.  His  occasional 
suggestions  of  new  readings  seem  to  me 
usually  infelicitous,  e.g.  Ach.  136  XP°V0V 
piv  ovk  ay  ijvov,  197  kol  pr]  €ttl  r-qpelv  in  the 
impossible  sense  tmd  nicht  ist  mit  ihr  vev- 
bunden  der  Befehl  etc.,  610  gevy  a  strange 
local  dative  for  the  difficult  em]  or  hi), 
Wasps  I020  vewo-as  for  \kaadai,  Clouds  528 
ots  t)  8iK7]  AtyeiK  for  ofs  r/Sv  ko.1  Aeyeiv. 
More  plausible  are  Ach.  833  7roAt>7rpay- 
poo-vvrj  ?/  vvv,  Knights  526  opovcras  (I  have 
thought  of  this  myself,  but  it  is  too  poetical 
and  indeed  mainly  epic)  for  the  impossible 
pevo-as.  A  large  part,  however,  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous remarks  making  up  these  studies 
is  not  textual,  and  this  has  more  value. 
Such  for  instance  is  a  long  argument  of 
more  than  thirty  pages  to  show  that  Ach. 

634-641   (7rouVa<s  ryzas  £eviKoio-L  Aoyois  k.t.A.) 

refers  to  the  Banqueters  (AaiTaA?}s),  not  the 
Babylonians.  Examination  of  the  topics 
and  incidents  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Acharnians  is  the  most  substantial  con- 
tribution made  by  the  book. 

Conradt  examines  the  verse  structure  of 
four  plays  (Ach.,  Birds,  Lysistr.,  Thesm.), 
and  shows  in  them  that  what  Lachmann 
erroneously  held  about  the  choral  songs  of 
tragedy  is  really  true  about  comedy,  namely 
that  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
make  multiples  of  the  number  7.  Thus 
his  final  analysis  of  the  Acharnians  is 
'A  1-236  16x14,  B  237-479  16x14,  C 
480-627  10  x  14,  D  628-718  6x  14,  E  719- 

958  35x7»  F  959"I234  35  *  7-' 

H.  Richards. 


PHILOSTRATUS  UBER  GYMNASTIK. 


Philostratus 
JUTHNER. 

ner,  1909. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
Greek    athletics    are    deeply    indebted    to 


fiber  Gymnastik.  J 1;  i.irs 
9$"  +  6h".  Pp.  336.  Teub- 
M.  10. 


Dr.  Juthner.  His  Antikc  Turngerathe, 
published  in  1896,  was,  despite  the  pro- 
digious output  of  German  scholars,  the 
most  important,  almost  the  only  important, 
contribution    to    our    knowledge    of    the 
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subject  since  Krause's  monumental  work. 
He  has  now  given  us  for  the  first  time  a 
trustworthy  text  of  the  7re/n  yvjj.vaarrLKrj<i  of 
Philostratus. 

Two  fragments  of  this  treatise  were 
recognised  and  published  by  Kayser  in 
1840.  A  few  years  later  a  fairly  complete 
manuscript  of  the  work  was  discovered, 
and  brought  to  France  by  the  somewhat 
notorious  Minoides  Mynas.  Mynas 
issued  two  editions  from  copies  made  by 
himself,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
refused  all  access  to  the  manuscript  itself, 
which  remained  hidden  from  all  eyes  till  a 
few  years  ago  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  All  previous 
editions  are  based  on  the  copies  made  by 
Mynas :  Dr.  Jiithner's  is  the  first  which 
is  based  on  the  actual  manuscript.  In 
vindication  of  Mynas  it  may  be  stated 
that  his  text  proves  to  be  far  more  ac- 
curate than  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  be. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Dr. 
Jiithner  has  done  his  work  is  evident  from 
the  table  of  contents.  The  treatise  of 
Philostratus  with  the  German  translation 
occupies  barely  50  pages.  Dr.  Jiithner, 
not  content  with  a  commentary  of  more 
than  twice  this  length,  has  prefaced  it  with 
an  introduction  of  150  pages,  half  of  which 
is  devoted  to  questions  connected  with  the 
actual  treatise,  and  half  to  an  elaborate 
account  of  '  gymnastik  '  in  literature, 
under  which  head  he  discusses  the  writings, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  the  gymnastai,  the 
attitude  of  philosophy  and  medicine  to 
gymnastik,  the  Olympic  register,  and 
various  subsidiary  matters. 

Particularly  valuable  are  the  sections  on 
the  Olympic  register  and  on  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  wrestling  papyrus.  With  regard  to 
the  former  Dr.  Jiithner  rightly  rejects  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  register  by 
Mahaffy  and  Korte,  who  seem  to  regard 
the  records  of  the  first  two  centuries  as 
evolved  by  Hippias  out  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  forgetting  the  fact  that 
Aristotle  is  probably  quite  as  much  re- 
sponsible as  Hippias  for  the  register  as  we 
possess  it. 

The  wrestling  papyrus  is  the  only  frag- 
ment   which    we    possess    of    what    Dr. 


Jiithner  calls  the  writings  of  the  Paido- 
tribai.  He  discusses  it  at  length  and  gives 
a  version  of  it  which  I  gladly  welcome  as 
in  many  ways  a  distinct  improvement  on 
the  tentative  suggestions  which  I  made  on 
the  subject  in  the  /.  H.  S.  for  1905  and 
1906.  I  should  suggest,  however,  that  in 
lines  22  and  23  Kara  7rkevpov  must  be  taken 
with  7re/Di0eis,  and  not  with  riv  eitovv/jLov 
/3dXe.  As  the  passage  is  manifestly  con- 
cerned with  upright  wrestling,  I  do  not 
understand  what  connection  the  left  foot 
can  have  with  an  opponent's  ribs ! 

The  portions  of  the  introduction  dealing 
with  the  literature  of  gymnastic  and  its 
relation  to  medicine  and  philosophy  are 
somewhat  vague  and  speculative.  The 
literature  of  gymnastic  is  mainly  that  of 
the  gymnastai  whom  Dr.  Jiithner  regards 
not  as  trainers  of  athletes  but  as  professors 
of  physical  culture.  The  founder  of  gym- 
nastic, according  to  him,  was  Herodicus 
of  Selymbria,  and  he  even  suggests  that 
he  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  name  of 
gymnastes  to  distinguish  his  art  from  that 
of  the  paidotribes,  or  drill  sergeant.  In 
this  he  argues  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
gymnastes  first  occurs  in  Plato,  who  as- 
sociates the  art  of  the  gymnastes  and  the 
art  of  the  doctor  as  the  two  arts  dealing 
with  the  care  of  the  body.  Galen,  who 
also  notices  this  fact,  draws  from  it  a 
conclusion  far  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
says  that  the  gymnastes  first  came  into 
existence  shortly  before  Plato's  time,  when 
athletics  became  a  profession.  This  state- 
ment is  rejected  by  Dr.  Jiithner,  on  the 
ground  that  professionalism  existed  a 
century  earlier.  The  question  is  too  long 
to  discuss  here,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  Dr.  Jiithner  is  wrong  and 
Galen  right,  and  that  though  the  over- 
athleticism  against  which  Xenophanes  pro- 
tested undoubtedly  existed  at  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  professionalism  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  did  not  come  in  till 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Nor 
does  it  seem  in  any  way  probable  that  the 
term  gymnastes  was  first  introduced  in 
Plato's  time  by  the  professors  of  the  new 
science  of  physical  culture.  That  the 
word  is  not  found  earlier  certainly  does 
not  prove  that  it  was  not  in  use,  nor  does 
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its  use  by  Plato  to  denote  the  professor  of 
gymnastic  prove  that  this  was  its  original 
use.  Gymnastic  in  Plato  has  three 
branches — the  training  of  athletes,  the 
physical  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
science  of  physical  culture  which  includes 
medical  gymnastics.  Systematic  physical 
training  had  been  part  of  Greek  education 
since  Solon's  time,  and  this  training  was 
given  by  paidotribai ;  athletic  competitions 
go  back  to  a  far  earlier  date,  and  their 
popularity  had  created  a  demand  for 
athletic  trainers  before  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  Menander,  Melesias,  and 
Has,  those  '  fashioners  of  athletes  '  whom 
Pindar  mentions  in  such  glowing  terms, 
taught  their  pupils  the  arts  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  but  they  were  certainly  not 
ordinary  paidotribai.  If  Pindar  does  not 
actually  call  them  gymnastai,  this  is 
probably  a  mere  accident.  The  words 
yvfj.va.aLov,  yvfivafciv,  occur  already  in  Pindar 
and  Aeschylus,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  other  name  can  have  been  given  to 
these  trainers.  The  fact  is  that  Dr. 
Juthner  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the 
medical  gymnastic  introduced  by  Hero- 
dicus  of  Selymbria.  The  new  science  was 
a  development,  as  he  admits,  of  athletic 
training.  The  character  of  the  athletic 
training  given  in  the  late  fifth  century  was, 
as  we  know  from  Euripides  and  Hippo- 
crates, radically  vicious  and  unscientific, 
and  we  may  suspect  that  the  medical 
gymnastic  based  thereon  fully  deserved 
the  strictures  passed  upon  it,  and  upon  its 
founder  Herodicus  by  Plato  in  the  Republic, 
in  a  passage  which  Dr.  Juthner  tries  un- 
successfully to  explain  away. 

Of  the  gymnastic  literature  of  Greece 
the  treatise  of  Philostratus  is  the  only  frag- 
ment left.  It  is  not  really  a  scientific 
treatise  on  gymnastic.  Philostratus,  as 
Dr.  Juthner  shows,  was  a  sophist,  and  had 
no  more  practical  knowledge  of  gymnastic 
than  Lucian  had  of  dancing.  There  was  a 
long-standing  quarrel  between  the  medical 
profession  and  the  gymnastic.  The  doctors 
objected  to  the  encroachment  of  gymnastai 


on  what  they  considered  their  domain,  and 
their  objection  was  justified  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  athletic  training  given.  Galen 
in  particular  had  denied  the  claim  of 
gymnastic  to  be  regarded  as  a  science. 
The  treatise  of  Philostratus  is  an  apology, 
or  defence  of  gymnastic,  in  which,  like  the 
modern  journalist,  he  seems  to  have  de- 
pended for  his  facts  on  one  of  the  numerous 
technical  treatises  on  the  subject  which 
existed.  This  account  explains  the  un- 
practical character  of  the  work,  which  is 
provokingly  weak  and  inaccurate  in  all 
the  sections  which  deal  with  the  practical 
side  of  athletics. 

Dr.  Jiithner's  commentary  is  a  store- 
house of  careful  erudition,  which  is  rendered 
accessible  by  means  of  excellent  indices. 
It  is  therefore  invaluable  as  a  work  of 
reference  to  the  student  of  the  subject. 
Unfortunately,  the  commentary,  like  the 
treatise,  is  curiously  unpractical,  and  does 
little  to  clear  up  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  subject.  To  do  this  requires  really 
a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  therapeu- 
tics, which  few  scholars  possess.  For 
example,  Philostratus  discusses  at  some 
length  the  physical  characteristics  of 
various  types  of  athletes,  and  the  ordinary 
reader  naturally  wants  to  know  how  far 
his  theories  are  in  accordance  with  modern 
experience  and  science.  Again,  Dr.  Juth- 
ner gives  full  details  of  the  various  sorts 
of  massage  employed ;  and,  again,  the 
ordinary  reader  wants  to  know  what  the 
modern  masseur  would  say  on  the  subject. 
On  all  such  points  Dr.  Juthner  affords 
him  little  assistance.  Similarly  in  such 
puzzling  expressions  as  Trpocrfiaiveiv  reus 
Ki/TJ/zais  which  Philostratus  twice  uses  of 
boxing,  Dr.  Jiithner's  note  (p.  210)  only 
renders  confusion  worse  confounded.  The 
only  explanation  which  I  can  offer  of  the 
phrase  is  that  Philostratus  has  misunder- 
stood and  hopelessly  mangled  the  words 
of  his  athletic  authority. 


E.  Norman  Gardiner. 


2,  The  College,  Epsom. 
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DER  AUFBAU  DER  PLAUTINISCHEN  CANTICA. 


Der  Aufbau  der  Plautinischen  Cantica.  By 
S.  Sudhaus.  Leipzig  and  Berlin  :  Teub- 
ner,  1909. 

This  important  work  is  a  most  ingenious 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  'Stollen,' 
enunciated  by  Otto  Schroder  in  his  well- 
known  works  on  the  choral  odes  of  the 
Greek  dramatists,  to  the  cantica  of 
Plautus.  The  general  law  is  that  each 
canticum  consists  of  two  metrical  periods 
of  equal  compass  (i.e.,  containing  an  equal 
number  of  metra,  or  bars),  with  or  without 
a  third  metrical  period,  which  may  either 
come  between  them  or  precede  them  or 
follow  them — each  of  these  divisions  coin- 
ciding with  a  division  according  to  the 
sense  or  subject  matter.1  The  equal  pair 
are  called  '  Stollen  ' — a  mediaeval  term  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  equi- 
valent in  English,  unless  it  is  '  stanza.' 
4  Strophe  '  will  not  do,  because  the  Stollen 
of  the  Greek  choruses  are  subdivisions 
of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe.  A  very 
remarkable  feature  thus  revealed  is  that 
in  each  canticum  and  each  Stollen  the 
number  of  metra  is  divisible  by  42 — an 
arrangement  which  is  natural  enough, 
seeing  that  the  Plautine  cantica  were 
written  for  singing  and  dancing.  The 
figures  given  by  Sudhaus  arrest  attention 
at  once.  E.g.  Mostellavia  690-746  consists 
of  two  Stollen,  each  containing  108  metra. 

(16 

J-48J  16 
I.  (lines  690-716) :  108  '       y2± 


II.  (lines  717-746)  :  108 


Rud.    906-937   consists   of   two    Stollen, 
with  64  metra  in  each  : 


1  For  instance,  he  divides  Casino,  621-758  into 
the  following  parts:  I.  621-634  lamentatio  (56  m.), 
635-654  Trpo5t.7iyri<ns  (64  m.)  ;  total  120  m.  ;  II.  655- 
682  narratio  (96  m.),  683-707  mandata  (96  m.)  ;  III. 
708-738  conventio  (64  m.),  738-758  prccatio  (56  m.)  ; 
total  120  m.     Grand  total  432  m. 

2  Except  Trin.  1115-1124,  which  consists  of 
10  +  8+ 10  metra.  Here  the  groups  of  10  make 
an  exception  ;  for  they  are  Stollen. 


I.   (lines  906-923) :  64 

II.  (lines  924-937) :  64 

Rud.  938-962  is  '  mesodic  ' 


f32 

(32 

/32 

L32 


I.  (938-946): 

Middle  part  (947-951):  20 


16 -''2° 


II.  (952-9:2): 


36-! 


(i6 


\_20 


Most.  313-347  is  '  pro-odic  ' 

Introductory  part  (313-318) :  24 

I.  (319-335)  : 


II.   (336-347): 


J12 

U2 


Stick.  769-775  is  '  epodic  ' : 

I.  (769-771):  I2 

II.  (772-774):  I2 

Concluding  part  (775)  4 

The  most  startling  instance  of  elaborate 
structure  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  the 
monody  of  the  drunken  Pseudolus  (Pseud. 
1 246- 1 2  84)  : 

'16 


I.   (1246-1267) : 


3- 


/IO 


A9 

\i3 


h 

II.    (1 268-1284):    80-^  f22» 

(4sJ3   (10 

ll6 


f  9 

13 


How  the  structure  of  such  cantica  may 
have  been  developed  from  Greek  models  is 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  a  passage 
in  the  Oed.  Col.  of  Sophocles,  207-253, 
which  Schroder  treated  as  consisting  of 
three  parts  containing  36  +  23  +  36  metra 
respectively,15  but  in  which  he  is  now 
inclined  to  accept  Sudhaus'  modification  to 
36  +  24  +  36  metra.  Here,  then,  we  find  the 
numbers  which  Sudhaus  has  made  familiar 
in   Plautus— all  divisible  by  4.     Between 


3  See  Schroder,  Sophoclis  Cantica  (1907),  p.  65 
and  Sudhaus,  Aufbau,  p.  118. 
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such  a  passage  as  this  of  Sophocles  and 
the  cantica  of  Plautus  there  no  doubt  lie 
several  stages  of  development,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  concealed  from  us 
through  the  disappearance  of  the  dramatic 
lyrics  of  Hellenistic  times.  But  it  is 
interesting  and  important  to  see  the  germ 
of  a  Plautine  canticum  in  the  earlier  forms 
of  Greek  drama. 

A  strong  feature  of  Sudhaus'  case  is 
that  his  metrical  analyses  involve  no  violent 
tampering  with  the  text.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is,  on  the  whole,  ultra-conservative,  so 
much  so  that  one  almost  feels  tempted  to 
turn  round  and  ask  whether  it  is  likely 
that  the  cantica  should  have  been  handed 
down  in  so  perfect  a  condition — without  a 
syllable  too  much  or  too  little,  in  most 
cases ;  for  we  know  that  the  dialogue 
parts  of  Plautus  are  by  no  means  free  from 
textual  corruptions.  Has  not  the  author 
almost  '  proved  too  much '  ?  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  symmetrical  corre- 
spondences of  Stollen  is  itself  a  valuable 
instrument  for  detecting  flaws  in  the  text ; 
and  that  Sudhaus  has  contributed  some 
ingenious  emendations  in  such  passages  ; 
especially  the  transference  of  et  meant  sen- 
tent iam  (Rud.  918,  where  it  is  not  wanted, 
and  indeed  is  meaningless)  to  939b  (where 
it  is  wanted  to  complete  the  number  of 
metra,  and  makes  good  sense  if  emended 
to  mea  sententia,  abl.1):  cf.  Poen.  1338, 
Stick.  641. 

Whether  Sudhaus  has  not  gone  too  far 
in  his  subdivisions,  and  whether  even  his 
main  divisions  are  always  right,  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  closest  examination 
and  a  consideration  of  all  the  other  possi- 
bilities which  offer  themselves.  I  note 
three  or  four  points  of  difficulty.  Firstly, 
is  not  the  kind  of  metre  at  least  as  important 

1  Lines  939a,  b  would  then  run — 

C.K.   Mitte  modo.     TR.  At  pol  ego  te  adiuvabo  ; 

nam  mea  sententia 
Bonis   quod   bene   fit   haud   perit.     GR.  Turbida 

tempestas  heri  fuit. 

Or  possibly  we  might  retain  the  et  of  the  MSS. 
(=also),  reading  nam  et  mea  sententia,  etc.  Adiuvabo 
is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  and  is  rightly  retained  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  Sudhaus  is  justified  in  calling 
the  emendation  adiuvo  (Miiller,  accepted  by  most 
editors)  a  '  flagrant  Germanism  ';  cf.  Rud.  1040  eo, 
Most.  261  non  do,  577  clamo,  853,  877,  etc. 


a  consideration  as  the  number  of  metra  ?  In 
many  cases,  at  least,  each  metre  has  an 
ethos  of  its  own.  Yet  the  divisions  of 
Sudhaus  often  involve  breaking  up  a  series 
of  lines  of  uniform  metrical  structure  ;  for 
instance,  in  one  of  the  passages  referred  to 
above  (Rud.  938-962)  the  series  of  12  ana- 
paestic dimeters  (956-962)  is  broken  in  the 
middle.  Why  should  not  this  canticum  be 
treated  as  consisting  of  the  following  three 
parts:  (1)  938-944,  iambic  dimeters, 
=  28  m. ;  (2)  945955,  varied  metres, 
=  36  m. ;  (3)  956-962,  anapaestic  dimeters, 
=  28  m.  That  would  also  avoid  the  break 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  (1.  952)  which 
Sudhaus  has  to  face.-  Or,  to  take  another 
instance,  the  natural  divisions  of  Amph.  202- 
261  (if  the  whole  of  this  section  of  Act.  I. 
Scene  1  is  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
unity)  seem  to  be:  (1)  202-218,  iambic 
tetrameters,  =64  m. ;  (2)  219-247,  mostly 
cretic  tetrameters,  =  112  m.;  (3)  248-262, 
iambic  tetrameters,  =  60  m.  But  this 
arrangement  fails  to  yield  two  Stollen  of 
equal  compass.  Sudhaus  therefore  rejects 
it  and  analyses  it  as  follows  : 


I.  (202-230)  :   112 


64  (iambic) 


1   l6 

I  f  l6 

^  48  (cretic)    \   16 

L16 


II.  (231-261):  112 


64  (cretic) 


I16 
10 

-^    16 


48  (iambic)  I 


6 

16 

6 

24 
24 


which,  I  admit,  is  more  symmetrical.  But 
is  not  the  symmetry  purchased  too  dear  at 
the  cost  of  breaking  up  the  sequence  of 
the  cretics  (at  line  231)  ?  My  arrangement 
also  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  235- 
237  and  246,  247  together,  as  making  up  a 
total  of  16  m.,  which  seems  to  me  rather 
forced. 


-  In  the  running  scene  of  the  Stichus  (274-325) 
Sudhaus  considers  that  280-288  (  =  32  m.),  290-300 
(  =  32  m.)  and  302-307  (^24  m.)  represent  three 
runs  of  Pinacium  across  the  stage,  the  last  at  a 
quicker  rate  and  therefore  accomplished  in  fewer 
metra.  But  this  involves  breaking  a  sentence  in 
the  middle.  And  what  becomes  of  the  lines 
omitted  ? 
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Secondly,  the  question  how  the  cantica 
are  to  be  scanned  (i.e.,  what  is  the  precise 
character  of  the  metres  employed),  on 
which  depends  to  some  extent  how  many 
'  metra  '  are  to  be  counted  in  each  line,  is  a 
matter  on  which  no  final  certainty  has  yet 
been  reached — to  put  it  mildly.  Sudhaus 
is,  of  course,  under  great  obligations  to 
Leo's  Die  Plantinischen  Cantica  und  die 
Hellenistische  Lyrik  ( 1 897).  Thirdly,  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  division  of  a  canticum 
according  to  its  subject  matter,  which  is 
Sudhaus'  main  clue.  Fourthly,  it  is  not 
even  certain  where  a  canticum  begins  and 
ends,  e.g.  Amph.  202-218,  Pseud.  1283  f.  (not 
included  in  the  canticum  by  Leo  in  his 
Plant.  Cant.,  p.  41). 


In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  give  a  very 
warm  welcome  to  this  most  stimulating 
book,  of  which  every  student  of  Plautus 
will  have  to  take  account.  We  shall  look 
forward  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
complete  edition  of  the  cantica  which 
Sudhaus  promises.  The  present  volume 
contains  only  select  specimens,  and 
strangely  enough  the  author  has  de- 
liberately omitted  those  which,  he  tells  us, 
are  the  best  subsidia  of  his  theory,  e.g.  the 
cantica  of  the  Captivi,  which,  however,  will 
be  found  arranged  according  to  Sudhaus' 
principles  in  the  last  edition  of  that  play 
by  Niemeyer  (6th  ed.,  1910). 

E.    A.    SONNENSCHEIX. 


SELECT  LETTERS  OF  SENECA. 


Select  Letters  of  Seneca.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Explanatory  Notes  by  W.  C. 
Summers,  Firth  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Sheffield.  Pp.  cxiv  +  383. 
School  Class  Books  Series.  London : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Seneca  may  have  been  neither  a  deep 
thinker  nor  a  great  man.  But  he  was  un- 
deniably a  great  preacher  and  a  brilliant 
stylist,  and  his  influence  has  been  far- 
reaching.  It  is  not  creditable  to  modern 
scholarship  that  he  should  have  suffered 
such  neglect.  He  lacks  a  modern  com- 
mentator, and  his  works  have  been  almost 
entirely  disregarded  in  the  classical  cur- 
riculum of  our  schools.  And  yet  he  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  a  school  curriculum. 
He  is  rarely  dull  and  seldom  too  difficult, 
though  the  average  level  of  difficulty  is 
fairly  high,  at  any  rate  until  the  student 
has  become  familiar  with  the  tricks  of  his 
style.  Further,  his  philosophical  writings 
form  in  many  ways  the  best  introduction 
to  the  views  of  the  Stoic  school,  so  in- 
fluential at  Rome  under  the  early  emperors. 
The  language  too  is  pure,  and  the  style  all- 
important  in  the  history  of  post-Augustan 
prose.  The  thanks  of  English  scholars  are 
therefore  all  the  more  due  to  Professor 
Summers  for  his  excellent  edition  of  selected 
letters  of  Seneca.     He  has  done  his  work 


admirably.  In  three  introductory  chapters 
he  traces  the  history  of  the  pointed  style  of 
Latin  prose,  discusses  the  language  and 
style  of  Seneca's  prose,  and  gives  a  most 
interesting  account  of  Seneca's  critics  and 
admirers  from  his  own  to  the  present  day. 
These  chapters  are  excellently  written  and 
deal  fully  and  adequately  with  a  subject 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  English 
scholarship.  The  selection  of  letters  is 
most  judicious,  and  the  notes  are  precisely 
what  is  wanted.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  should  be  no  discussion 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Seneca  and  no 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  Stoicism  in 
the  ancient  world.  The  omission  of  an 
introductory  chapter  on  these  themes  is  a 
real  blemish  to  what  is  otherwise  a  book  of 
unusual  excellence.  With  regard  to  the 
text  and  notes  there  is  singularly  little  to 
criticise.1  The  text  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  unsatisfactory  text  of  Hense  in 
the  Teubner  series.  Professor  Summers 
emends  fairly  freely,  perhaps  to  some  critics 
it  will  seem  that  he  does  so  too  freely.  But 
in  nearly  every  case  the  existing  text  is 
highly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  suggestions 


1  In  the  note  on  the  quotation  from  Hecato 
(Ep.  5.  7.),  desines  timere  si  sperare  deseiris,  the 
parallel  from  Seneca's  Medea  163  should  be  added, 
qui  nil  potest  sperare,  desperet  nihil. 
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made  by  Professor  Summers  for  its  correc- 
tion are  invariably  thoughtful  and  to  the 
point.  He  has  already  published  his  emen- 
dations in  the  Classical  Quarterly,  II,  I J 
III,  1  and  3.  These  articles  are  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text 
of  Seneca's  letters,  and  excite  the  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Professor 


Summers  will  publish  a  new  recension  of 
the  Letters  in  their  entirety.  Such  a  recen- 
sion is  badly  needed.  The  Letters  selected 
are  5,  7,  11,  12,  15,  18,  21,  27,  28,  33,  40, 
43,  44,  47,  51,  53  to  57.  63,  76  to  80,  82,  84, 
86  to  88,  90,  107,  108,  114,  122. 

H.  E.  Butler. 


DIOGENES  OF  APOLLONIA. 


Die  Hippokratische  Schvift.     IIEPI  «i>Y2fiN. 

Text  und  Studien.     Von  Axon  Nelson. 

Upsala,  1909. 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia.     Von  Ernst  Krause. 

Pt.  i.,  1908  ;  Pt.  ii.,  1909.     Posen. 

A  literary  monument  of  little  or  no 
worth  in  itself  may  nevertheless  have 
considerable  value  of  an  incidental  kind — 
for  example,  as  a  milestone  on  the  way  of 
the  history  of  ideas.  Such  is  the  kind  of 
value,  not  inconsiderable,  which  attaches 
to  rather  than  inheres  in  the  -rre.pl  <f>v<r£>v  of 
the  Hippocratic  Collection.  In  itself  it  is 
is  a  rhetorical  popular  address  ('  tovs 
aKovovTas  weidtiv  7T£tp?/oro/iai '),  as  windy  in 
content  as  in  title;  yet  we  shall  see  that 
nevertheless  scholars  have  buzzed  around 
it,  seeking  to  extract  from  its  fantastic 
pages  some  historical  honey.  What  they 
have  extracted  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  body  of  treatises  known  as  the 
Hippocratic  Collection  is  something  of  a 
medley.  It  was  never  a  Canon,  but  a 
variable  collection  of  writings,  differing 
somewhat  in  contents  from  time  to  time, 
but  all  of  them  ancient.  Some  of  the 
treatises  are  older  than  the  accepted  date 
of  Hippocrates,  none  much  younger. 
Wilamowitz  agrees  with  preceding  scholars 
in  referring  them  all  to  the  V — IV  c.  b.c 
Possibly  some  belong  substantially  to  the 
YIth.  As  in  other  similar  cases,  the  first 
and  great  question  is  if  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Hippocrates  ?  and,  if  there  was, 
did  he  actually  write  any  of  the  tracts 
attributed  to  him,  or  did  they  embody  a 
tradition  handed  down,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  orally,  to  his  disciples  and 
committed  to  writing  later  ?     On  this  last 


point  we  may  say   that   written   medical 
treatises  did  exist   during  and  before  the 
time  of   Hippocrates;    for  instance,  from 
the  hand  of  Alcmaeon   of   Croton   (Vlth 
century).       And    we    may   be    still   more 
certain    that     Hippocrates    was    a    'real 
person,'  a  great  physician  who  lived  about 
the  time  of   Socrates.     Plato  names  him 
twice  as  a  great  physician,  as  one  of  such 
rank  and  genius  that   Plato  classed  him 
with    Polycleitus   and    Phidias.     He   also 
refers   to   him    as   a   master   of    scientific 
method — 'iTnroKpaTiyi  tc  kcu  o  akrjdrjs  Aoyos. 
Now,  Plato  betrays  in  many  passages  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Medicine,  and,  pre- 
suming upon  the  two  passages  mentioned, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  to  Hippocrates, 
directly  or  almost  directly,  he   owed  the 
substance  and  quality  of  this  knowledge. 
The  references  of  Aristotle  to  Hippocrates, 
although  of  somewhat  later  date,  are  still 
within  the  limits  of  contemporary  evidence. 
It  is  supremely  interesting  then  to  ascer- 
tain   if    possible    which,   if    any,    of    the 
bundle  of  tracts  handed  down  to  us  came 
directly    from    the    hand    of    Hippocrates 
himself;   for  unless  we  can  ascertain  this 
our  homage  to  the  great  man  is  a  vague 
kind   of    devotion,    a    devotion    on    trust. 
Given  the  great  physician,  given  the  col- 
lection of   writings,  under  which  thimble 
is  the  pea  ?     The  solution   of  this  puzzle 
is    unfortunately   rather    guessed   at    than 
known  ;  we  have  to  be  content  with  little 
more   than    this,   namely,   to    say  that  as 
certain    treatises   are   the   most   masterly, 
therefore     these     must     have     been     the 
treatises    of    Hippocrates,    while    certain 
others  of  less    merit   surely    were   not   of 
Hippocrates.     This  however  is  rather  to 
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beg  than  to  answer  the  question  ;  it  is  to 
argue  circularly  from  Hippocrates  to  the 
treatises,  and  then  back  again  from  the 
treatises  to  Hippocrates.  Yet  such  quests 
have  an  irresistible  attraction  for  scholars, 
and  the  enquiry  is  at  least  of  more 
importance  than  the  tracking  of  Junius. 

If  we  could  ascertain  that  Plato  referred 
to  any  particular  treatise  as  of  Hippocrates 
our  traces  of  the  great  physician  would 
be  greatly  strengthened ;  unfortunately, 
many  as  have  been  the  attempts  to  make 
out  such  an  identification,  all,  as  Ilberg 
admits,  fail  to  satisfy  the  critical  judgment. 
Indeed,  when  we  note  that  almost  every 
commentator  points  to  a  different  book  as 
the  source  of  Plato's  remarks,  it  is  evident 
that  his  allusion  was  too  general  for 
textual  identification.  At  best  it  sets  for 
us  the  tone  of  Hippocratean  thought, 
and  thus  generically  directs  us  to  the 
characters  which  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  genuine  works  of  the  great  master. 

When  we  descend  (in  time)  to  Aristotle 
we  light  upon  more  interesting  if  still 
enigmatic  testimony.  I  need  not  enter 
in  this  Journal  upon  the  well-remembered 
essay  of  Diels  in  Hermes  (XXVIII.,  1893, 
ff.  407)  on  the  Menonian  papyrus — the 
'  Anonymous  London  '  MS. — in  which  the 
learned  commentator  pointed  out  that  in 
quoting  the  authority  of  Hippocrates 
Aristotle  cited  a  passage  from  the  -n-epl 
<f>vo-wv,  thereby  seeming  to  fix  upon  Hippoc- 
rates the  authorship  of  this  treatise.  In 
spite  of  question,  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  the  provenance  of  the  quotation  is  as 
Diels  declared  it  to  be.  If  so,  and  if 
Aristotle  were  correct  in  his  attribution  to 
Hippocrates,  then  we  should  have  got  our 
key  to  the  authenticity  of  the  other  works 
in  the  Corpus.  For  a  Corpus  there  was  — 
whatever  its  contents — even  in  the  time  of 
Diocles  (early  fourth  century) :  Wellmann, 
Fvagmentsamml.  d.  gr.  Aerzte,  I.  1901.  And 
again,  whatever  the  contents,  there  was  a 
Corpus  also  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Not 
a  few  scholars,  such  as  Daremberg  and 
Littre,  have  demonstrated  this  ;  and 
attempts  not  wholly  unsuccessful  have 
been  made  also  to  detect  Hippocratean 
allusions  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides. 


Unfortunately,  the  internal  evidence 
against  the  attribution  of  the  Trepl  cfrvcriov  to 
Hippocrates — or  for  that  matter  to  any 
great  master  —  is  overwhelming.  The 
book  is  the  work  of  a  pneumatist,  and  of  a 
rather  tawdry  pneumatist.  The  commen- 
tators tell  us  that  in  its  composition  the 
orator  observed  all  the  rhythms  and  tropes 
of  Gorgianic  rhetoric — its  antitheses,  its 
alliterations,  its  cadences,  after  the  very 
fashion  of  Gorgias  himself  (Ilberg, 
Maass).  Upon  the  unscholarly  reader 
much  of  these  beauties  is  lost ;  I  can  only 
say  that,  in  comparison  with  many  other 
books  of  the  Corpus,  and  especially  with 
the  ir.  rexvrjs,  a  persuasive  oration  also, 
but  a  product  of  the  fine  rhetoric  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  content  of  it  is  poor  stuff, 
specious  even  for  a  later  sophist.  It  stood 
in  the  nature  of  pneumatism  that  its 
doctrines  would  easily  lapse  into  airy 
attenuations ;  but  the  writings  of  the  abler 
disciples  of  the  school  were  better  than 
this,  one  that,  even  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  apodeictic  occasion  of  its 
deliverance,  might  well  have  given  rise  to 
the  Aristophanic  satire  in  the  Clouds,  and 
to  the  Euripidean  humour  in  the  Troades 
(Diels).  Pneumatism  indeed  seems  to 
have  had  a  fashionable  vogue  in  the 
Periclean  period.  But  then  what  about 
Aristotle's  attribution  ?  Well,  Diels  says 
plainly  that  Aristotle  erred ;  and  sub- 
sequent commentators  agree  with  him. 
'  Hippocrates  '  had  become  a  name  for  the 
bulk  of  standard  medical  scriptures,  and 
these  were  alluded  to  generally  in  a  col- 
loquial sense  as  '  Hippocrates.'  If,  con- 
cludes Wilamowitz,  Aristotle  did  definitely 
attribute  the  Trepl  cpvo-wv  to  Hippocrates 
himself — well,  '  das  ist  schlimm  fur  die 
Medicin  die  er  in  Stagiros  gelernt  hatte.' 

As  to  the  direct  sources  of  the  Trepl 
<j>v<jC)v  itself,  these  pretty  surely  are  sub- 
stantially and  almost  formally  drawn  from 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  The  treatise  was 
in  fact  a  sophisticated  product  of  the 
Sicilian  Medicine,  a  tradition  by  which  we 
know  that  Plato  was  greatly  influenced. 
In  the  irepl  fyvcr&v  many  phrases  occur 
which  are  the  common  form  of  this  family 
of  writers. 

Dr.  Axon  Nelson  has  made  a  personal 
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collation  of  the  chief  MSS.  of  the  Trepl 
<£i'ow,  and  as  to  their  comparative  values 
agrees  with  Dietz,  Littre,  Gomperz,  Darem- 
berg,  Ilberg,  and  others  ;  the  Parisian  being 
the  foundation,  the  Marcian  (still  in  Venice) 
of  substantial  value  also :  all  the  other 
MSS.  are  much  later,  and  but  of  occasional 
service.  As  to  scholarship  I  am  only  com- 
petent to  say  that  the  author's  technical 
work  seems  in  method  and  style  to  be 
able  and  thorough.  Of  his  commentaries 
I  am  a  better  judge ;  and  if,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case,  this  Dissertation  for  the 
Doctorate  of  Philosophy  of  Upsala  is  by 
a  young  graduate,  it  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  standards  of  that  University. 
Dr.  Nelson  prints,  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  Greek  text,  the  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Filelfo  —  executed  for  Filippo 
Maria  in  1444 — and  of  Janus  Lascaris, 
pointing  out  in  this  instance  the  probable 
error  in  the  attribution  of  this  translation 
(hitherto)  to  Constantine  Lascaris  (C/. 
Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Sch.,  pp.  76  -  78). 
Dr.  Nelson  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
little  book,  multum  in  parvo. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  with  this  tract 
was  forwarded  to  the  Editor  a  study  of 
Diogenes  by  Dr.  Ernst  Krause.  Diogenes, 
born  at  the  Cretan  Apollonia,  was  one 
of  those  later  physical  philosophers  who 
have  been  called  the  nurses  of  the  mori- 
bund Ionian  schools ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  he  was  a  man  of  consideration 
enough  to  be  mocked  by  Aristophanes 
and  alluded  to  by  Euripides.  He  was 
apparently  more  interesting  to  his  con- 
temporaries than  he  is  to  us,  for  an 
eclectic  so  accommodates  the  parcels  of 
doctrine  which  he  pieces  together  from 
others  that,  while  he  gives  us  little  of  his 
own,  we  cannot  rely  on  him  even  as  a 
deliverer  of  tradition.  He  was  an  eminent 
physician,  and  one  considerable  fragment 
of  his  Trepl  <pv(rew;  is  a  description  of  the 
veins  of  the  body,  which  was  conveyed  by 
Aristotle  to  the  History  of  Animals.  He 
seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  Athens  by 
the  fame  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  younger 
contemporary  he  was ;  and  it  was  part  of 


his  patching  eclecticism  that  he  tacked  on 
the  Nous  theory  of  Anaxagoras  to  the 
Air-god  of  Anaximenes,  and  these  to  the 
vortex  of  Leucippus.  The  multiple  ele- 
ments of  Empedocles  he  repudiated ;  his 
primary  element  was  the  origin  and  final 
resolution  of  all  things,  and  consisted  in 
thinking  stuff. 

The  idea  of  pneumatism,  as  separate  from 
the  Latin  sect  of  pneumatists,  began  with 
the  simple  conception  of  common  air  as  the 
spirit ;  probably  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
so  regarded  it,  as  well  as  Diogenes  ;  there- 
after the  concept  underwent  continual 
refinements,  in  a  psychical  direction.  In 
the  '  substance  between  air  and  fire '  we 
may  observe,  as  in  many  Greek  specula- 
tions, the  continually  baffled  hunt  for 
oxygen.  The  energetic  air,  cause  of  move- 
ment and  life — Zeus — being  a  thinking 
substance  could  by  condensation  or  attenua- 
tion generate  forms,  and  as  thinking  stuff 
create  order  and  harmony  in  the  universe. 
Without  air  death ;  fishes  obtain  their  air 
from  the  water ;  in  air  they  die  because 
they  get  too  much  of  it.  Man  thinks 
better  because  his  head  is  so  high  that  he 
breathes  purer  and  drier  air !  But  what 
about  birds  ?  Well,  they  have  thicker 
flesh  ;  and  in  man  if  the  veins  be  clogged 
thought  is  similarly  torpid.  As  to  the 
special  senses,  he  enters  into  kindred 
speculations  but  tells  us  that  the  outer 
world,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  real,  but 
simply  the  product  of  our  senses.  The 
Second  Part  contains  the  fragments,  and 
diagrams  of  the  bloodvessels. 

Professor  Krause  has  given  us  a  very 
interesting  and  convenient  essay  on  this 
early  medical  philosopher,  who  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  sobering  influence  in  the 
great  Hippocratic  school  whose  positive 
bent  did  so  much  to  moderate  visionary 
speculation  and  to  bind  its  research  into 
facts.  The  counsels  of  Diogenes  on 
premises  are  better  than  his  habit  of  mind; 
and  we  perceive  in  three  or  four  of  the 
Hippocratic  writings,  as  in  the  Trepl  tfawr&v, 
the  baneful  effects  of  his  example. 

Clifford  Ai.lbltt. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 


The  Committee  on  Grammatical  Termino- 
logy has  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  is  resuming 
its  arduous  labours  by  going  over  the  ground 
systematically.  A  large  number  of  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  have  been  received, 
which  will  be  considered  in  their  place. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  an 
international  conference  on  the  subject ;  in 
any  case,  criticisms  have  been  received  from 
France  and  Germany. 

The  last  number  of  Atene  e  Roma  contains 
two  papers  on  Dante's  debt  to  the  Latin 
classics,  which  should  interest  a  wide  circle. 
There  is  also  a  paper  on  Un  Processo  Celebre 
al  tempo  di  Cicerone,  in  which  the  speech 
for  Cluentius  is  made  to  show  its  human 
side.  The  American  Classical  Journal  has 
a  paper  on  Quintilian,  called  An  Ancient 
Schoolmaster's  Message  to  Present-Day  Teachers 
(iv.  149),  in  which  the  author  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  defective  training  in  early  years 
damages  a  man  for  life.  We  may  ponder 
this  in  the  light  of  English  indifference 
to  the  work  of  early  years  :  a  lady  was 
heard   to   say  the  other   day,   '  It   doesn't 


matter  what  my  boy  learns  in  the  first  few 
years.'  This  lady  was  once  head-mistress 
of  a  large  secondary  school. 

The  President's  address  to  the  Scotch 
Classical  Association  bears  on  the  question 
of  compulsory  Greek.  We  do  not  wish  to 
revive  this  question,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately been  revived  in  the  Times ;  and  those 
who  so  freely  prophesied  that  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin  would  suffer  might  mark  what 
has  happened  in  Scotland.  Professor  Har- 
rower  says  :  '  Little  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago  the  Commissioners'  Ordinances  made 
one  ancient  language  only  compulsory  for 
the  degree  instead  of  two.  Now  both  have 
gone.'  The  President's  defence  of  classics 
is  thoroughgoing  and  courageous,  and  he 
says,  quite  rightly,  that  not  the  subjects  are 
to  blame  for  the  enemies'  attack,  but  bad 
teaching.  The  Proceedings  for  1908- 1909, 
from  which  the  above  is  taken,  contain  also 
an  account  of  excavations  at  Sparta,  and 
discussions  on  the  teaching  on  history  and 
geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ON  ARISTOTLE  NIC.  ETH.  IV.  3,  15  ;  A 
REPLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Ix  the  August  number  of  the  Classical  Revieiv  Prof. 
J.  Cook  Wilson  criticises  an  interpretation  of 
Aristotle,  Nic.  Eth.  IV.  3.  15)  proposed  by  me  in 
the  March  number.  To  the  points  that  he  raises  I 
should  like  with  all  deference  to  make  a  reply. 

Prof.  Wilson,  I  venture  to  think,  misunderstands 
the  drift  of  the  argument  that  I  drew  from  the 
impeachment  of  Miltiades  and  others  for  extortion. 
The  context  of  the  passage,  expressed  briefly,  is 
this  (§  15  to  §  17) :  '  Greatness  in  every  excellence 
should  be  shown  by  the  fi€ya\6\f/vxos.  ovSa/xQs  t  8.v 
a.pnb£oi  fjLeyaXo^vxV  fevyeiv  TrapaaeicravTi  ov5'  adiKeiv. 
For  why  should  the  man  commit  alvxpa.  to  whom 
nothing  is  great  ?  .  .  .  He  will  not  deserve  honour 
if  he  is  <pav\os  .  .  .  /xdXtara  fiiv  oDi>  irepi  nyudj  ko.1 
an/Mas  6  /xeyaXdx/zvxos  kojiv. '  Presumably,  there- 
fore, the  things  that  the  fj.eya\6\j/vxos  will  not  commit 
are  such  as  would  damage  his  reputation.  By  the 
quotation  from  Lysias  {Or.   12,  §  4),  where  these 


same  verbs  (pevyetv  and  adiKelv  are  used  (in  the  same 
order),  and  where  a  citizen  points  as  a  proof  of 
good  citizenship  to  the  fact  that  be  never  prose- 
cuted or  was  prosecuted,  I  thought  to  show  that  a 
characteristic  of  the  fjLeya\6\f/vxos  should  be  that  no 
imputation  of  wrong-doing  to  obtain  money  could 
be  believed  against  him  or  made  the  subject  of  an 
accusation.  For  him  even  to  be  prosecuted  on  such 
a  charge  would  hurt  his  reputation.  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  and  Pericles1  were  cited  because 
their  character  in  general  resembled  that  of  the 
/xeyaXoxj/iixos,  but  they  had  this  liability  to  attack 
against  which  the  real  ixeyo.\6\pvx°s  would  be 
immune.  It  was  not  relevant  for  me  to  inquire 
whether  Aristotle  meant  '  to  covertly  controvert ' 
the  opinion  that  these  men  were  p.eya\6\pixoi. 
Their  reputation  was  blown  upon  because  they  had 
been  prosecuted ;  even  an  acquittal  could  not 
restore  them  that  reputation  in  its  pristine  com- 
pleteness.    The  following  passages  may  be  quoted 

1  Nicias  (Plut.  Comp.  Nu.  c.  Crasso  I.)  and  Crito 
(Xen.  Mem.  II.  9)  might  have  been  added. 
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to  show  that  never  to  have  been  prosecuted  was 
considered  a  proof  of  good  citizenship  :  Hyperides 
pro  Lycoph,  c.  14  ;  Isocr.  Or.  15.  §  144;  Lys.  Or.  16 
§  12  ;  Aesch.  c.  Ctcs.  §  195  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  §  313  ; 
Plut.  Comp.  Nic.  c.  Crasso  I.  I  may  add  that 
tpevytiv,  '  to  be  prosecuted,'  is  contrasted  (in  this 
order)  with  ASuceip,  'actually  to  do  wrong,'  in  Dem. 
c.  Mid.  §27;  de  Cor.  §  313  dSt/ceiV  is  used  specifi- 
cally of  blackmailing  (cf.  Hdt.  6.  136;  Plut.  Per.  33) 
in  Xen.  Mem.  II.  9,  2  and  8;  Isae.  fr.  VII. 
(Sauppe). 

Prof.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  parallel  fromTheoph. 
Char.  3  fin.  'will  be  held  enough  to  confirm  the 
usual  rendering,  even  if  it  were  doubted  whether 
Theophrastus  wrote  the  passage  himself.'  To  me 
it  seems  that  if  the  passage  in  question  be,  as  Diels 
in  the  new  Oxford  text  calls  it,  an  '  epilogus 
manifesto  insitiuus,'  its  value  as  a  contemporary 
instance  in  confirming  the  rendering  of  the 
Aristotelian  passage  is  doubtful.  For  of  the  three 
parallels  it  alone  resembles  the  passage  in  the 
Ethics  by  having  irapacreieiv  used  without  the  limit- 
ing addition  of  rds  x"/3*"*1  made  directly  or  implied 
in  the  context.  When  suggesting  what  Prof. 
Wilson  thinks  'a  tame  and  altogether  unconvincing 
interpretation  '  of  the  passage  in  Theophrastus,  I 
did  not  know  that  Jebb's  edition  of  1909  (pp.  103 
and  195)  agreed  with  my  view  ;  Jebb's  translation  is 
'  must  shake  off  such  persons  and  thrust  them 
aside. '  With  this  support  from  Jebb  I  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for   thinking   that   the   endeavour   to 

1  In  Smith's  Diet.  Ant.  (II.  5826),  in  the  article 
'Cursus,'  it  is  stated  that  '  Photius  has  the  note 
iro.pa.TUvai  rds  xe^Pas '  T°  &  TV  Tpexf'v  yiyv6ixevov. ' 
The  edition  of  Photius  which  I  consulted  reads 
irapaoeiaai  rds  xe<Pas-  In  anv  case  the  verb  is 
qualified  by  rds  x6'/"15- 


interpret  napaadeiv  in  Theophrastus  and  in  the 
passage  in  the  Ethics  as  if  the  literal  signification 
of  the  two  other  Aristotelian  passages  were  the 
only  possible  one  is  unnecessary,  if  other  renderings 
seem  to  give  better  sense.  Many  other  verbs  of 
course  could  be  quoted  which,  when  compounded 
with  7rapd,  have  both  a  literal  and  a  metaphorical 
meaning.  Compare,  for  example,  the  series  aeleiv, 
oiaoeleiv,  it apa(Tdeii>,  in  all  its  meanings  with  /SaXXeiv, 
5ia/3dXXeie,  7rapa/3dXXeip.  Similarly  with  paiveiv, 
47«k,  and  others. 

Prof.  Wilson  says  '  The  point  is  not  that  the 
/xeya\6\j/vxos  would  not  retreat,  but  that,  if  he  had 
to  do  it,  he  would  retreat  as  became  a  man  of 
dignified  courage  (cf.  rb  iv  eKaarr)  apery  fiiya 
which  just  precedes).'  Does  this  mean  that  the 
sense  of  dper-q  here  is  confined  to  *  physical 
courage '?  Why  should  the  very  particular  notion 
of  '  not  running  away  shaking  (one's  hands)  by 
one's  sides,  be  joined  directly  with  the  very  general 
notion  of  '  not  committing  injustice  '? 

Regarding  the  force  of  the  aorist  participle,  I 
was  aware  that  from  this  detail  viewed  by  itself  no 
inference  could  be  drawn.  But  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  in  the  majority  of  the  not  numerous 
instances  where  an  aorist  participle  is  joined  with 
a  present  main  tense,  the  aorist  participles  refer  to 
actions  that  begin  simultaneously  with  the  action 
of  the  main  verb,  not  to  actions  enduring  contem- 
poraneously. 

In  thanking  Prof.  Wilson  for  his  criticism,  I  may 
remark  that  if  his  version  of  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation be  the  correct  one,  Mr.  Peters'  transla- 
tion of  the  passage  ('  run  along  shaking  his  arms') 
should  be  slightly  altered. 

John  MacInnes. 

The  University  of  Manchester. 


OBITUARY 


PROFESSOR  KYNASTON. 


By  the  death  of  Canon  Kynaston  (born 
Snow),  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical 
Literature  at  Durham,  we  lose  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  older 
generation.  Senior  Classic  (bracketed)  in 
1857,  Camden  and  Browne  Medallist  and 
Porson  Scholar,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
he  became  a  master  at  Eton  ;  then  he  was 
appointed  Principal  at  Cheltenham,  and 
finally  Professor  and  Canon  at  Durham, 
succeeding  T.  S.  Evans,  whose  type  of 
scholarship,  as  will  be  seen,  was  like  his 
own.  He  was  best  known  by  his  edition 
of  Theocritus  ('  Snow's  Theocritus  '),  which 


has  been  through  five  editions.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  modern 
school  books ;  it  is  not  overburdened  with 
learning,  nor  too  '  helpful,'  and  it  is  bright 
and  interesting.  He  also  edited  Poetae 
Gvaeci  for  Eton  and  other  Schools,  and  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Greek  Elegiac  Poets  (Mac- 
millan).  He  published  a  book  of  Exercises 
for  Greek  Iambics,  which  has  the  distinctive 
feature  of  showing  the  beginner  how  to 
make  a  small  dictionary  of  phrases  for  his 
own  use,  and  under  the  title  of  Exemplaria 
Cheltoniensia  he  issued  a  book  of  Latin 
verses,  which  contains  many  pretty  versions 
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in  Lyric  metres,  and  he  also  published  a 
version  of  Tennyson's  Demeter.  As  a 
verse  composer  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
his  day,  showing  his  greatest  skill  in  Lyrics, 
and  therein  especially  in  the  Asclepiads 
and  lighter  metres ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
small  class  of  head-masters,  now  nearly 
extinct,  who  took  their  pupils'  composition. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  his 
wit  in  light  occasional  verse.  The  follow- 
ing lines  from  a  Latin  poem  on. the  holi- 
days occur  to  me : 

Hac  in  aula,  cum  silebit, 
Mus  araneas  docebit : 
Dormient  Homerus,  Maro, 
Et  Euclides,  noti  raro  : 
Neque  Chemicae  peritis 
Nauseam  dabit  mephitis. 

Last  year  he  delighted  the  readers  of  the 
Spectator  by  producing  the  pseudo-Aristo- 
phanic  quotation  XocSopd  yewpybs  &v. 

Professor  Robinson  sends  the  following: 
characteristic  lines,  which  were  written  on 
someone  who  performed  a  pedestrian  feat 
as  an  advertisement  for  the  Bovril 
Company  : 

A.  TtS    OVTOS    €(TTLV     OS    f3d(TLV    SoAlYOCTKe/V>/ 

v<ofxa,  7ro8(i>K7)s   Kaiirep   tov  yepcure/jos  ; 

B.  AeiTWi'  6'S'  lortv,  6s  AiScuTKaAos  kX{<€L  .  .  . 
b&OLiropiqcrwv  y?}s   a7r'   eo"^aT(uv  6'pcov 
Tpiorov  's  fSopeiov  olkov,  icrditov  p.6vov 
6.QXt)TIk6v  Ti   /3pcopa,  [3ovv   kv   XrjKvdia. 

A.    tv   krjKvdio   tfovv  ;    ravr'   ap'    'iypaxj/   6   £co- 
ypac/>os 
yoMVT    kXtiVM   [Sovv  pkyav  [ivKrjfw.ri, 


(  oip.    cos   6AcoAas,    w   Kacnyvijrov   Kapa.' 
rj   Kox^bs   eo-Tai   [3ovv   eirl  yXwcrcrr)   Xafiwv ;. 

B.    rjKia-T ,   €WL  y\(jL>crcrr)   yap   ov  Sapbv  p.evel, 
fiiKpy.  8'   (Keidev   eVi  MAPEI'At   KeicreTat. 

A.    KaXrjv   ap'   ev   MA'PEIAN   tfvprjKev   fiopas* 

As  a  teacher  he  was  perhaps  at  his  best  in 
Greek  poetry,  Greek  prose,  and  Horace,, 
having  a  neat  style  of  translation  and  a 
gift  of  lucid  explanation.  Horace's  Odes 
he  knew  by  heart.  '  What  does  Horace 
say  of  so-and-so  ?'  he  would  ask.  •  Begin 
the  Ode  and  say  it  till  you  get  to  the  line.' 
One  had  an  instinctive  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  taste  in  dealing  with  a  hard 
passage,  and  he  would  give  his  view,  or 
criticise  his  pupil's  work,  with  a  quiet  deci- 
siveness that  seemed  final.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  won  the  approbation  of  so 
great  a  scholar  as  Bishop  Lightfoot.  He 
had  other  accomplishments :  he  was  an 
accomplished  musician  and  a  clever 
draughtsman  (the  blotting-paper  on  his 
desk  was  often  a  prize  to  be  captured) :  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  tells  me  that  he  sketched 
at  the  last  Council  meeting  at  Durham 
which  he  attended.  He  was  also  a  great 
oarsman,  and  rowed  two  years  in  the 
Cambridge  boat,  being  stroke  on  the  second 
occasion.  He  kept  up  his  classical  in- 
terests outside  his  work  at  Durham,  and 
H.  K.  was  a  common  signature  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette  and  the  Classical  Review. 

John  U.  Powell. 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


JOHN  PEILE. 


The  death  of  the  Master  of  Christ's 
College  is  a  great  loss  both  to  the  college 
and  the  University.  Although  his  pub- 
lished work  is  not  bulky,  he  has  left  a 
strong  impression  on  classical  scholarship. 
For  many  years  he  was  by  common  con- 
sent the  best  lecturer  in  Cambridge.  His 
Theocritus,  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Plautus 
were  models  of  their  kind,  and  probably 
much  of  them  has  passed  into  other  people's 
books.  In  Comparative  Philology  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  this  country  ;  his  Manual  and 
Primer  were  in  everyone's  hands  until  the 
new  discoveries  summed  up  in  Brugmann 


made  them  antiquated.  Dr.  Peile  never 
rewrote  them,  nor  did  he  publish  his 
excellent  series  of  lectures  on  the  Infini- 
tive, the  Moods,  Comparative  Syntax,  and 
other  philological  subjects.  Of  late  years 
he  had  turned  his  attention  to  college 
history;  his  small  history  of  Christ's  (1900) 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  very  full  and 
elaborate  history,  which  is  practically 
complete  in  manuscript.  His  knowledge 
of  English  social  history,  gained  from  his 
researches,  was  very  wide,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  is  lost  to  us. 

As  a  teacher  and  friend — for  with  Peile 
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these  were  one — he  has  left  an  undying 
memory  ;  his  influence  on  his  pupils  has 
been  more  than  the  imparting  of  know- 
ledge. Such  a  thing  is  always  intangible, 
but  I  imagine  that  no  one  came  under  it 


without  its  making  his  work  more  honest, 
such  was  the  candour  of  his  mind.  He  had 
also  that  touch  of  communicable  fire  that 
marks  the  born  teacher  whatever  he  may  be. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 
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ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS 


SEVEN  PASSAGES  IN  ARISTOTLE'S  POETICS. 


The  appearance  of  Emeritus- Professor 
By  water's  edition  of  the  Poetics  has  been  an 
important  event  in  the  academic  world.  It 
was  worth  waiting  for,  and  ranks  him  beside 
Yahlen  in  the  gratitude  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  treatise.  Nearly  all  his 
decisions  seem  to  have  the  rare  quality  of 
finality,  and  are  fortified  by  his  unique 
knowledge  of  Aristotle.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  passages  in  which  the 
Professor  has  rejected  an  older  and  com- 
moner interpretation  without  giving  his 
reasons  in  extenso.  Old  interpretations  die 
hard.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  revive 
a  few  here,  in  the  hope  that  Professor 
Bywater  may  either  pardon  them  or  accord 
them  a  coup  de  grace. 

1449k  24.  eo-Tiv  ovv  rpayioSia  /jLi/xTja-a 
Trpa£etD$  <nrov8aias  «ai  rcAeias  fxeyeBos 
€\ov(ry]<;. 

Professor  Bywater  translates  the  last 
four  words  '  and  also,  as  having  magnitude, 
complete  in  itself.'  He  thus  makes  '  magni- 
tude '  a  constituent  quality  of  '  complete- 
ness,' and  justifies  this  by  reference  to 
1450''  24.  The  words  there  are  kcitou  <5») 
rj/Miv  Ttjv  rpaywStai'  reXeias  /cat  0A.77S  -pdgews 
eivciL  fjii/MTja-LV  eyora^s  ti  peyedos'  ecrriv  yap 
oAov  /cat  fi.7]8iv  eyo^  /xeycflo?.  He  admits  in 
his  note  on  this  passage  that  the  meaning 
of  rcAcias  and  of  oA?/s  is  here  practically 
identical.  Since  then  '  a  whole '  may  be 
without  ■  magnitude,'  it  follows  that  a 
thing  may  be  'complete'  without  '  magni- 
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tude.'  Therefore  '  magnitude '  is  not  a 
constituent  quality  of '  completeness.'  We 
must  then  conclude  that  in  both  passages 
fxkyedos  cyoi'o-t/s  does  not  explain  reAeias, 
but  adds  a  further  qualification  of  tragedy. 
Not  only  must  each  plot  be  '  a  whole,'  but 
it  must  also  be  '  a  whole  having  certain 
magnitude.'  This  older  interpretation 
seems  to  suit  better  with  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  for  '  unity '  and 
'  magnitude '  are  treated  throughout  as 
separate  qualities.  '  Magnitude '  and 
•  unity '  are  separate  qualities  of  Beauty 
(cf.  I450b  34  seq.). 

I450a    18.    .    .    .    kcu     to     tcAo?    7rpa£t$    TtS 

iCTTLV,    OV    TTOtOTiyS  ' 

Professor  Bywater  translates  this  '  the 
end  for  which  we  live  is  a  certain  kind  of 
activity,  not  a  quality.'  That  the  sense  is 
Aristotelian  and  that  the  words  will  bear 
it  is  obvious,  and  made  still  more  so  by 
the  parallel  quoted  from  Eth.  N.  i.  8, 
iog8b  18.  But  the  whole  passage  seems 
to  lose  a  good  deal  by  this  way  of  taking  it. 
A  few  lines  lower  (501  22)  Aristotle  states 
kcu  6  p.vOo<;  TtAos  T>ys  TpaywSias,  and  mean- 
while he  has  told  us  that  7roicm/s  is  deter- 
mined by  t)0i).  The  sense  of  this  whole 
emphatic  passage  is  that  the  tragedian 
must  represent  in  the  first  place  '  action ' 
and  not  •  character,'  because  it  is  of '  action  ' 
that  tragedy  is  an  '  imitation.'  A  good  deal 
of  force  is  taken  from  this  contention  if  we 
understand  reAos  here  as  •  the  end  of  life.' 
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It  is  far  more  natural  to  understand  it  as 
•  the  end  of  tragedy.'  If  7rpa£is  is  the  rekos 
in  one  sense,  then  pvdos  is  in  another. 
The  sentence  thus  serves  as  a  text  to  this 
part  of  Aristotle's  teaching,  and  emphasises 
very  clearly  the  point,  which  surprises  some 
modern  readers  so  much,  that  in  Aristotle's 
eyes  what  we  call  a  melodrama  is  a  higher 
form  of  dramatic  art  than  the  character 
studies  on  the  stage  to  which  modern 
dramatists  devote  themselves.  Professor 
Bywater  does  not  show  any  clear  reason  for 
depriving  us  of  this  pregnant  dictum  on 
drama. 

I453a  10.    ...  dAAa  SV  djxapTLav  tlvol  .  .  . 

By  translating  dp.apria,  '  error  of  judg- 
ment,' Professor  Bywater  seems  at  first 
sight  to  invalidate  one  of  the  interpretations 
of  the  Poetics  round  which  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence  has  clustered.  But  his  note 
states  that  whereas  d/xapr^a  =  erratum, 
ufiapTia  =  the  Latin  error — i.e.  it  means  a 
wrong  state  of  mind  or  soul,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  and  a  '  flaw  of 
character '  is  too  fine  to  be  considerable. 
When  he  says  that  Oedipus'  afxapria 
consisted  not  in  an  infirmity  of  character 
but  in  the  *  great  mistake '  he  made 
when  he  unwittingly  killed  his  father, 
the  ambiguity  suggests  a  slight  incon- 
sistency. When  we  say  a  man  '  made  a 
great  mistake,'  we  ordinarily  allude  to 
some  overt  action  or  definite  decision  re- 
sulting from  some  intellectual  or  moral 
infirmity.  It  is  obviously  this  infirmity 
and  not  its  result  to  which  dp-aprta  applies. 
So  we  may  still  speak  of  the  •  flaw '  in 
Oedipus'  character,  that  little  rift  within 
the  lute  which  made  all  the  music. 

1455s  I*  V  TPLTrl  Sta  p.vqp,rjs,  tu  altrdko-- 
Qai  Tt   ISovtol   .   .   . 

Professor  Bywater  refuses  to  accept 
Gomperz's  version  '  indem  ein  Anblick 
schmerzliche  Empfindungen  wachruft,' 
maintaining  that  it  is  •  more  natural  to 
take  t<£  alo-deo-dai  in  the  sense  of  "  by  be- 
coming conscious  of,"  and  as  an  equivalent 
for  tw  p-vrja-dr/vaL.'  There  is  one  obvious 
objection  to  this  which  he  does  not  stop  to 
meet.  The  discovery  is  brought  about 
through  memory.     Something  a  man  has 


seen  or  heard  awakes,  through  his  memory, 
his  consciousness.  This  is  Professor 
Bywater's  interpretation.  But  how  would 
any  discovery  result  from  this  mere 
awakening  of  consciousness  ?  In  both  the 
examples  given  what  the  man  sees  or  hears 
not  only  awoke  consciousness  but  stirred 
emotion.  Hence  tears  and  discovery.  With- 
out the  emotion  the  discovery  is  not  ade- 
quately explained. 

I458b  7  se1'  •  •  •  olov  JLvKXeiSrjs  6  dp-^aios, 
cos  pySiov  Troieiv,  el'  tis  owcrei  eKTeiveiv  £<f>' 
oirocrov  fSovXerai  ilap./3o—oiyjo~as  ev  avrrj  tij 
Ae£ei  f  '  'E7n\dprjv  eiSov  ^lapadwvdSe  (3aBi- 
£ovra,'  Kal  '  ovk  dv  y'  epd/xevos  f  tov  ihceivov 
eAAe/Jo/DOvf.' 

Professor  Bywater  disposes  of  the  non- 
sense made  of  this  passage  by  Vahlen  and 
Tyrwhitt.  He  allows  that  lap.{3o-oie2v  Tt 
may  mean  to  '  write,  or  say,  something  as 
an  lapLfioTroios,'  i.e.  to  caricature  or  parody. 
He  will  also  allow  us  to  take  the  two 
mock  hexameters  as  the  object  of  la/if3o- 
-oLTjo-as,  though  in  that  case  he  would  have 
us  place  the  word  after  ev  cuVy  rg  Ae£ei, 
and  take  these  four  words  with  eicreivciv  '  to 
lengthen  the  words  in  the  statement  itself.' 
But  is  it  impossible  to  get  good  sense 
without  this  transposition  ?  Cannot  h  avrg 
rg  Ae£ei  mean  '  in  their  own  very  diction  '  ? 
Eucleides  made  a  parody  in  the  Epic  poets' 
own  style,  using  their  own  poetical  licence 
of  lengthening  (and  I  suppose  also  shorten- 
ing) any  syllables  they  pleased.  Thus  the 
second  line  (its  sense  is  as  immaterial  as  it 
is  obscure)  is  by  a  comic  tour  deforce  scanned 
as  a  hexameter 

ovk   dv  y'\ epaptv |os  tov  |    £K€i|vov  e\\e/3\opov 

— a  verse  by  stress  of  accent  and  of  cir- 
cumstance ! 

We  may  find  a  modern  parallel.  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  in  his  early  poetry  made 
undue  use  of  accentual  stress.  Thus  in 
Christ  in  Hades  we  find  the  line 

Agamemnon  bowed  over  and  from  his  wheel  .  .  . 

which  could  only  scan  if  stressed  thus : 

Agamemnon  bow'd  over,  and  from  's  wheel. 

Mr.  Owen  Seaman — a  younger  Eucleides 
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— parodied  this  in  Mr.  Phillips'  '  very  own 
style,'  and  wrote  something  like  this : 

She  a  milliner  was  and  her  brothers 
Dynamiters. 

His  contention  apparently  was  ws  ppStov 
7roteiV,  if  you  can  put  the  stress  accent 
where  you  like. 

1459/1  21.  .  .  .  Kal  p)  o/iOias  i(TTO/3ias  Tas 
(TVVi')dei<;  Oeivai  .   .    . 

The  meaning  which  Professor  Bywater 
gives  to  these  words  is  '  nor  should  one 
suppose  that  there  is  anything  like  them 
(i.e.  good  Epic  plots)  in  our  usual  histories.' 
The  subject  of  deivai  is  the  same  as  the 
subject  of  crwurrdvat  four  lines  above. 
'  One  ought  to  construct,  etc.,  and  not  to 
suppose.'  This  keeps  the  reading  of  Ac 
with  the  exception  of  Oeivai  for  elvai,  and 
avoids  the  absurdities  and  strained  construc- 
tions. Obviously  Aristotle  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  ordinary  chronicles  must  not  be  like 
Epics.  There  was  no  danger  of  that. 
That  he  meant  to  say  '  Epics  must  not  be 
like  ordinary  chronicles,'  we  cannot  be 
certain :  yet  everybody  feels  it  probable. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  alter  6/xoias  to  olas  ? 
This  would  give  the  requisite  sense.  '  One 
ought  to  construct,  etc.,  and  not  to  make 
them  toiovtoi's  oi'ui  eurCv  al  icrropiai  cu 
a-wr/dcis,  i.e.  by  relative  attraction  ot'as 
i(TTOpias  Tas  (rw/jdeis. 

14601  19.  SeBcSaxev  8e  fxaXurra.  "()//?/pos  «at 
tovs  aAAovs   ifcvSij  Aeyeiv  (!>>;  Sei. 

This  has  usually  been  made  a  text  for  a 
discursion  upon  the  true  principles  of 
Fiction.  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.,  sums  up 
thus:  'As  for  the  applications  of  this 
principle  of  false  reasoning  here  to  poetic 
fiction,  Mr.  Twining's  note  gives  the  clearest 
solution  of  it,  and  I  perfectly  think  with 
him  that  it  relates  to  the  skill  of  the  poet 
who,  when  he  forms  wonderful  or  un- 
common characters  or  incidents,  makes 
their  actions  and  effects  seem  so  clearly  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences  of  them, 
that  the  hearer,  finding  them  so  consonant 
with  general  truth  while  he  yields  to  the 
delusion    of    the    tale,    can    perceive    no 


absurdity  in  the  first  fictitious  cause.' 
Most  readers  have  '  perfectly  thought '  with 
Pye  and  Twining.  Professor  Bywater 
seems  to  pour  cold  water  on  them  by  taking 
\pev87)  Aeyecv  ws  oe?  to  mean  no  more  than 
the  lie  artistic.  Homer's  merit,  then,  in  this 
case  is  the  artistry  which  he  put  into 
Odysseus'  lie  to  Penelope.  Homer  framed 
this  lie  in  the  right  way.  This  is  certainly 
a  less  interesting  interpretation,  and  it  is 
hard  to  give  up  the  other  without  a  struggle. 
Aristotle  is  loosely  enumerating  Homer's 
merits.  Just  above  he  has  mentioned  his 
treatment  of  the  marvellous  :  immediately 
afterwards  he  reverts  to  the  use  of  improba- 
bilities. The  power  of  making  his  charac- 
ters tell  a  good  lie  seems  out  of  place  be- 
tween these  two  topics.  It  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  him  to  refer  in  this  passage  to 
what  we  call  the  Romantic,  predications  of 
reality  that  are  wildly  false  and  yet  con- 
vincing. They  are  not  necessarily  tfav/jLacrrd 
but  equally  t)8ea.  He  then  explains  the 
logical  process  by  which  they  are  made  to 
seem  convincing.  In  Rhet.  iii.  7  1408% 
which  Professor  Bywater  does  not  quote 
but  Twining  does,  we  learn  how  a  speaker 
may  conceal  a  falsehood  by  appropriate 
language  and  throw  his  audience  into  this 
fallacy : 

If  his  story  were  true,  he  would  be  indignant. 
But  he  is  very  indignant ; 
.  ■.  His  story  must  be  true. 

This  is  the  fallacy  which  the  romantic 
artist  employs : 

If  Cyclops  existed,  he  would  eat  travellers. 
Here    he  is  eating  Odysseus'  companions  with 

convincing  savagery  ; 
.•.  Cyclops  existed. 

The  passage  from  the  Bath-Scene,  then, 
is  here  mentioned,  not  as  an  example  of  the 
particular  Homeric  merit  under  considera- 
tion, but  as  an  example  of  the  logical 
fallacy  which  Homer  employs  with  such 
effect  in  '  romantic  '  passages.  In  fact, 
Homer  beguiles  his  audience,  as  Odysseus 
beguiled  Penelope. 

W.  Hamilton  Fvfe. 

Merton  College,  Oxford. 
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ON  HERODOTUS  III.  90,  AND  VII.  75,  76. 


It  had  already  occurred  to  the  writer  to 
connect  the  two  passages  in  question  with 
one  another  and  with  V.  9  when  he  read 
Professor  J.  L.  Myres'  essay  on  the  latter 
passage  in  the  volume  of  Anthropological 
essays  presented  to  Professor  Tylor. 

Professor  Myres  showed  strong  reasons 
for  identifying  the  Sigynnae  with  the 
Sequani,  the  men  of  the  la  Tene  iron 
culture,  and  for  bringing  both  the  culture 
and  the  name  into  relation  with  the  Cyprian 
word  for  a  kind  of  spear  :  o-ifivvq,  <ri(3vvr)s, 
o-iywr/s,  aiyvvov —  the  form  is  variously 
modified. 

As  links  between  the  Middle  Danube 
and  Cyprus,  Professor  Myres  brought 
forward  an  airoSaanos  of  Sigynnae  in  the 
Caucasus,  recorded  by  Strabo,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  European  tribal 
names  in  Anatolia,  especially  significant 
being  VENETI  and  ENETOI.  Still,  a 
link  on  the  more  direct  line  of  communica- 
tion was  desirable. 

Thus  the  writer,  starting  from  the  cor- 
rupt passages  in  III.  90  and  VII.  76,  had 
sought  an  explanation  of  them  in  the 
Sigynnae  of  V.  9  ;  while  Professor  Myres, 
starting  from  V.  9,  had  made  it  probable 
that  there  would  be  a  trace  of  the  Sigynnae 
in  exactly  the  region  with  which  the  two 
former  passages  deal. 

Herodotus  III.  90  runs:  oltto  Se  Mwfiv 
ko.1  AvSCiv  kcu  Aacroi/iW  /cat  Ka/3aA.iW  kcu 
'Y-yevveau'  7rei'TCtKocria  rdXavTa '   Seirrepos  vo/jlos 

ovtos. 

"Yyewewv  is  the  reading  of  ABCP 
(Hude's  sigla),  A  and  B  being  the  two 
best  MSS.  (tenth  and  eleventh  century 
respectively).  The  group  RSV  (fourteenth 
century)  read  avrewewv  (R)  and  ai'revewv 
(VS)  ;  and  Stein  accordingly  conjectures 
'Yren-ecoi',  the  ethnicon  of  "Yrevva  (77-0X15 
Avkuls'  6  oiK-qnof)  'Yrevvevs,  Steph.  Byz.). 

Hytenna  is  actually  a  city  of  Pisidia, 
lving  on  the  River  Melas,  due  inland  from 
Side  :  the  ethnicon  occurs  on  coins  and  in 
Polyb.  V.  73,  under  the  form  'Erei'vets. 

Now  on  its  own  merits  'Yyevvkwv  is  the 
better  reading  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus, 


and  the  corruption  of  KAIYTENNEJ2X  to 
KAIAYTEXXEOX  is  extremely  simple. 

Stein's  reading  is  simply  due  to  a  desire 
to  find  here  a  name  already  elsewhere 
known. 

But  is  tYrevvmv  geographically  possible? 
Hytenna  lies  in  the  extreme  south-east 
of  Pisidia,  upon  the  Cilician  border.  If  it  - 
was  subject  to  the  Persians,  it  cannot  have 
been  included  in  any  vo/xos  except  1.  (the 
coast  from  Aeolis  to  Pamphylia)  or  IV. 
(Cilicia).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
was  ever  subject  to  Persia  at  all.  The 
Pisidae  seem  first  to  appear  by  name  in 
history  in  Xen.  A  nab.  I.  1,  and  then  in  the 
role  of  independent  mountaineers  who 
harass  Cyrus'  country,  and  are  dealt  with 
by  punitive  expeditions.  But  at  any  rate 
Hytenna  could  not  possibly  belong  to  the 
Lydian  satrapy. 

But  can  tYyevv'&nv  be  explained  ?  It 
might  just  as  well  come  from  'Yyewai  as 
from  'Yyeweis. 

Now  taking  into  account  the  philological 
correspondence  of  2  and  the  aspirate 
(septem  e-n-ra),  might  not  the  Hygennae 
possibly  be  equated  with  the  Sigynnae  ? 

Supposing  a  section  of  the  tribe  to  have 
reached  some  region  bordering  on  the 
Maeander  valley  (and  for  this  we  have  a 
parallel  in  Tralleis,  founded  by  migratory 
Thracians  [Strabo  XIV.  648,  649],  while 
the  original  tribe  survived  in  Illyria  and 
left  traces  in  Bithynia  near  Astakos 
[Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  TpaAAia]),  might  not  the 
original  name  Sigynnae,  which  Herodotus' 
western  sources  delivered  to  him  un- 
modified, have  changed  to  Hygennae  on 
the  lips  of  Greeks  in  direct  contact  with  a 
(hypothetical)  body  of  these  people  planted 
somewhere  inland  from  Miletos  ? 

With  these  results  compare  VII.  75  seq. 
from  the  list  of  Xerxes'  army. 

In  c.  75  Herodotus  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  equipment  of  the  Asiatic 
Thracians.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
chapter  is  a  notice  of  their  commander. 

C.  76  follows  immediately  thus:  do-7ri'6a$ 
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8e  ii>/j.o(3oii>as  ei\ov  (rp.iKpds,  ko.1  —po/36Xovs 
Svo  Xvieoepyeas  (PRS\"  Athenaeus,  of  which 
Au/cepyeas,  ABC,  is  obviously  a  mere  cor- 
ruption) e\-acrTos  e?Xe>  ""  &*  Til<Tl  Ki^aXfjcrt 
xpdvea  ^aAKea  ■  Trpbs  8e  tolcti  Kpdvc<rt  wra 
Te  Kai  Kepea  Trpocr?]V  f3ous  \dXKea,  eVvycrav 
oe  Kai  Xoffioc "  tus  Se  Kviyyua?  /kt/cecrt  <£oiviKeo«ri 
KaTetAt^aro'  eV  toi'toio-i  TOtcrt  dv<5pacri  'A/seds 
eo-Tt  xPW!"''lPL0V '  Ka/3?;Aees  Se  01  Mf/toves, 
Aacrdvtot  <5e  KaAci'yuevoi,  rijv  avriyv  K7Ai£i  et^O!/ 
<TK€V7jV,  tt)v  gyw,  €7reai/  Kara  tijv  T\.iXik<dv  Ta£iv 
<5ie£iW  yeviopai,  Tore  O"r)p.av(0).  (Athenaeus, 
Bk.  XL,  c.  72  s.v.  AuKiou/oycis,  suggests 
the  emendation :  AvKioepyeas,  W  uKovyrai 
-a   ev   Avtiiy.   elpyao-p-tva.) 

Now  the  editors  have  seen  that  there 
must  be  a  lacuna  at  the  beginning  of 
c.  76.  As  the  text  stands,  the  chapter  can 
only  refer  to  the  Thracians,  who  have 
been  described  just  above,  and  in  quite  a 
different  fashion.  The  name  of  a  tribe, 
and  probably  of  its  commander,  must  have 
fallen  out. 

The  equipment  of  the  native  Anatolian 
land  forces,  except  those  who,  like  the 
Lydians,  had  adopted  the  Greek  hoplite 
armature,  is  strikingly  inefficient.  Hero- 
dotus details  that  of  the  Paphlagonians  as 
an  example,  to  which  the  Phrygian, 
Mysian,  Syrian  (Cappadocian),  Marian- 
dynian,  etc.,  more  or  less  conform.  The 
chief  items  are  '  plaited  '  helmets,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  small  dcnriSes,  al^pal  ov 
peydXai,  and  in  addition  6.k6vtkj.  and 
iy\eipt8ia.  They  are  shod  with  -e<5iAa 
{-L\u>pia  is  p.£(Ti)v  KVi'ip.i)V  uvareivovTa  (?  the 
characteristic  boots  of  the  Hittite  monu- 
ments). 

To  all  this  the  equipment  of  the  un- 
known tribe  stands  in  the  sharpest  con- 
trast. 

They  carry  d(nrt8a<;  a-puKpds,  but  these 
are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  w^o/ftuVas. 
Round  ox-hide  shields  sound  North  Euro- 
pean. And  were  not  flabby  round  shields 
of  leather  originally  borne  by  the  Roman 
equites?  (Polyb.  VI.  25). 

Their  helmets  were  of  metal,  with  metal 
horns  and  crests.  The  metal  was  bronze, 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  tribe  in 
question  were  in  the  Bronze  Age  still  — 
that  would  be  impossible  in  south-west 
Asia  Minor,  anno  482 — for  there  are  many 


instances  of  defensive  armour  being  made 
of  the  older  metal  when  iron  has  been 
long  established  for  all  weapons  and  tools. 
On  the  other  hand,  horned  helmets  of 
bronze  are  a  well-known  form  in  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  a  living  type  in  the 
Iron  Age  of  the  la  Tene  culture. 

They  do  not  wear  Anatolian  boots,  but 
puttees  :  this  also  is  North  European. 
The  Lombards,  when  they  descended  upon 
Italy,  used  to  swathe  their  legs  in  wrhite 
bandages,  and  such  leggings  are  familiar 
in  early  English  manuscripts.  But,  most 
interesting  of  all,  each  had  TrpofioXovs  8vo 
XvKoepyeas, '  two  wolf-hunting  javelins '  (for 
there  seems  no  reason  for  accepting 
Athenaeus'  conjecture).  There  must  have 
been  something  peculiar  about  these 
weapons,  or  Herodotus  would  not  have 
used  a  word  more  definite  than  the  dK6v-t.oi>, 
which  he  assigns  to  the  other  Anatolians. 

Liddell  and  Scott  quote  <rt/JiVi/  from 
Alexis,  the  comic  poet,  and  two  passages 
of  the  Anthology  in  the  specialised  sense 
of  hunting  spear. 

It  is  also  perhaps  significant  that  the 
tribe  in  question  carried  two  each  of  these 
weapons. 

At  any  rate,  this  gives  some  slight  con- 
nection between  the  ~p6/3oXoc  XvKoepyets 
and  the  pilum-gaesum-sigyna  form. 

As  to  the  worship  of  a  male  god  of  war, 
with  an  oracle,  it  is  not  Anatolian,  and  can 
hardly  have  come  into  Anatolia  from  any 
direction  but  the  north-west. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  gathered  as 
to  the  identity  of  this  tribe  from  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.  Something  may 
perhaps  also  be  gathered  from  the  geo- 
graphical relations  in  which  he  mentions 
them.  In  describing  the  Anatolian  nations, 
he  takes  them  more  or  less  in  order  from 
east  to  west :  Paphlagonians  and  Cappa- 
docians,  then  Phrygians,  then  Lydians, 
with  whom  he  reaches  the  middle  west 
coast.  From  Lydia  he  moves  first  north- 
wards, finishing  off  the  north-west  corner 
of  Asia  Minor  with  the  Mysians  and 
Thracians,  and  then  starts  from  Lydia 
again  southwards,  taking  in  succession 
the  unknown  tribe  and  the  Kuof/Aeas- 
Aao-ovlovs.     Therefore    the  unknown  tribe 
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lay  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Ca- 
balians. 

Turning  back  to  III.  go,  we  find  grouped 
in  vopbs  II.  the  Mysians,  Lydians,  Aao-o- 
vipi,  Ka/3aAi06,  and  "Yyei'vcu  or  "YTevvets. 
This  comparison  makes  it  more  than  likely 
that  the  Hytenneis  or  Hygennae  are  the 
unknown  quantity  in  VII.  76. 

But  this  in  its  turn  must  confirm  the 
reading  'Yyevvewv  in  the  former  passage  as 
against  'Ytcwcwi/.  For  of  the  two  it  is  only 
Hygennai  who  could  possibly  answer  to 
the  description  of  VII.  76.  The  Hytenneis 
were  Pisidians,  and  of  all  Anatolians  the 
Pisidians  were  just  those  who  maintained 
longest  their  aboriginal  freedom,  and 
opposed  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  waves  of  migration  and  conquest,  both 
from  the  south-east  and  north-west. 

And  not  only  is  there  proof  negative, 
but  in  VII.  77,  Herodotus  positively  dis- 
tinguishes the  equipment  of  the  Ka/^Aees- 


Aaaovtot  from  that  of  the  people  now 
identified  with  the  Hygennai-Hygenneis 
of  III.  90,  and  equates  it  with  that  of  the 
Cilicians. 

Now  a  style  of  equipment  common  to 
Cabalians  and  Cicilians  must  surely  have 
been  shared  by  the  Pisidians,  who  lay 
between  them.  So  that  Herodotus  in 
effect  distinguishes  between  the  equipment 
of  the  Hygennai-Hytenneis  and  any  which 
the  men  of  Hytenna  could  have  worn. 

In  fine,  there  seem  very  strong  reasons, 
considering  the  inevitable  shadowiness  of 
our  knowledge  on  the  question,  for  expel- 
ling once  and  for  all  Stein's  plausible 
conjecture,  and  for  retaining  thus  the 
name  preserved  by  our  best  MSS.  as  a 
link  on  the  direct  road  between  the  Sigyn- 
nai  of  the  Middle  Danube  and  the  Sigyna 
of  Cyprus. 

Arnold  J.  Toynbee. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 


NUMERUS  QUADRATUS  SOLIDUS,  A  'CUBE  NUMBER.' 

Study  of  the  Fathers. 


Readers  of  Augustine  are  often  re- 
warded rather  by  his  incidental  illustra- 
tions than  by  his  serious  arguments.  That 
man  must  have  been  familiar  with  arith- 
metic, to  whom  the  draught  of  fishes  at 
once  suggested  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
one  to  seventeen.  Seventeen,  of  course, 
as  their  sum,  lends  itself  to  reflexions  on 
the  mystic  import  of  seven  and  ten  [tract. 
in  Io.  euang.  122  8). 

Aug.  ciu.  Dei  xviii.  23  (ii.  286  30  Dom- 
bart) :  Et  sunt  uersus  uiginti  et  septem, 
qui  numerus  quadratum  ternarium  solidum 
reddit.  tria  enim  ter  ducta  hunt  nouem ;  et 
ipsa  nouem  si  ter  ducantur,  ut  ex  lato  in 
altum  figura  consurgat,  ad  uiginti  septem 
perueniunt,  ibid.  xx.  7  (ii.  421  4):  mil- 
lenarius  quippe  numerus  denarii  numeri 
quadratum  solidum  reddit.  decern  quippe 
deciens  ducta  hunt  centum,  quae  iam 
figura  quadrata,  sed  plana  est,  ut  autem 
in  altitudinem  surgat  et  solida  fiat,  rursus 
centum  deciens  multiplicantur,  et  mille 
sunt,  porro  si  centum  ipsa  pro  uniuersi- 
tate  aliquando  ponuntur,  .  .  .  quanto  magis 


mille  pro  uniuersitate  ponuntur,  ubi  est 
soliditas  denariae  quadraturae  ?  id.  enarr. 
in  Ps.  civ.  7 :  mille  ergo  generationes, 
propter  numeri  perfectionem,  pro  omnibus 
intellegendae  sunt ;  .  .  .  quod  millenario 
numero  significatum  est,  quia  denarii 
numeri  solidum  quadratum  decern  deciens, 
et  hoc  deciens,  ad  mille  peruenit.  id. 
contra  Faustitm  xii.  19:  tria  enim  ter,  et 
hoc  ter,  hunt  uiginti  septem,  qui  est 
numeri  ternarii  quadratus. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  quadrantal  in  the 
sense  of  a  cube ;  but  the  Greeks  lend  cabas, 
with  the  bulk  of  scientific  terms,  to  the 
Roman,  as  to  the  modern  world  (see  the 
Thesaurus  under  '  cubus  '  and  '  cubicus,' 
and  Friedlein's  index  to  Boethius  under 
'  cybus'). 

Latin  lexicons  leave  much  to  be  desired 
in  regard  to  scientific  terms :  we  want 
special  lexicons  of  each  science,  compre- 
hending medieval  as  well  as  classical 
Latin.  Thus,  '  dimension '  (demcnsio  in 
Boethius),  •  line,'  '  plane,'  '  solid,'  '  sur- 
face.' 
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Macrob.  in  somn.  Sc.  I.  5  9  :  omne 
corpus  longitudinis  latitudinis  altitudinis 
dimensionibus  constat,  ex  his  tribus  in 
lineae  ductu  una  dimensio  est,  longitudo 
est  enim  sine  latitudine :  planities  uero, 
quam  Graeci  oi-K^aveiav  uocant,  longo 
latoque  distenditur,  alto  caret,  et  haec 
planities  quantis  lineis  contineatur,  ex- 
pressimus  (§  8,  where,  as  in  §  6,  '  super- 
ficies ') :  soliditas  autem  corporum  constat 
cum  his  duabus  additur  altitudo ;  fit 
enim  tribus  dimensionibus  impletis  corpus 
solidum,  quod  o-repzov  uocant :  qualis  est 
tessera,  quae  kv[3os  uocatur.  See  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  and  chapter  6. 

Jakob  Bernays  long  ago  lamented  the 
decay  of  scholarship  due  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Bible  ;    the  Scaligers  and  Seldens, 


Gatakers  and  Bentleys  were  '  bibelfest.' 
A  wider  field  than  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
or  Herculaneum  awaits  the  adventurer  who 
will  plunge  into  the  'Bibliotheca  Patrum.' 
Many  years  ago  I  printed  (in  the  Journal  of 
Classical  and  Sacred  Philology)  a  description 
of  distillation  from  Augustine.  For  sixty 
years  or  more  I  have  dreamt  of  an  edition 
of  the  '  hexaemera  '  of  Basil  and  Ambrose 
and  others,  with  full  commentary  on  the 
natural  history,  folk-lore,  and  philology  of 
the  texts.  A  syndicate  of  divines,  scholars, 
botanists,  zoologists,  etc.,  would  be  required 
to  do  justice  to  the  theme  ;  and  the  work 
should  be  crowned  by  full  lexicons  of 
words  and  things. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 


NOTES 


NEW  WORDS  IN  THE  PAPYRUS 
FRAGMENTS  OF  PINDAR. 

The  considerable  body  of  Pindaric  frag- 
ments revealed  by  the  excavations  at  Oxy- 
rhyncus,  and  published  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  of  the  Oxyrhyncus  Papyri, 
affords  no  such  addition  to  the  lexicons  as 
that  which  resulted  from  the  discovery  of 
Bacchylides.  Yet  these  fragments  do  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  new  words,  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  assemble,  with  a  word 
of  comment  where  needed. 

The  two  odes  in  vol.  iv.  (No.  659)  offer 
each  a  new  adjective:  Xitt6t(.kvos  in  v.  16 
of  the  shorter  poem,  and  7ravSo£os  in  v.  28 
of  the  longer  partheneion.  The  first  of 
these  calls  for  no  comment ;  for  the  second 
compare  7ravSo£ta  in  Nem.  i.  II. 

The  paeans  of  vol.  v.,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  us  a  considerable  body  of  new  words. 
We  find  one  verb,  8i]pid£opai  (v.  119);  one 
noun,  ^ovvo/xia  (iv.  27) ;  and  the  following 
eleven  adjectives : 

yki'Kv/xdxoivos,  ii.  80.  The  only  Pindaric 
example  of  a  compound  in  y\vi<v-,  a 
class  infrequent  in  choral  lyric. 

ckaxvv<DTos,  iv.  14.  This  seems  a  dis- 
tinctively Pindaric    compound,  paral- 


leled only  by  the  eXaxvrrTepvg  of  Pyth. 

iv.  17. 
QejAtyovos,  i.  6. 
Oefxt^evos,  vi.  131. 
la-opvdjxos,  fr.  90.  2. 
Kvavo7rAoK05,  vi.   83.     Quintus   Smyrnaeus 

(v.  345)  has  KvavoTr\6i«ip.os. 
vavTrpvTavis,  vi.  1 30. 
veo7roAts,   ii.   28.     Aeschylus  has  veoVToAi  s 

Eum.  687. 
£evoKa8ijs,  fr.  131.  14.     Occurs  as  a  proper 

name     in     Iamblichus'     Vila    PylJiag. 

xxxvi. 

OlKodtTOS,  i.  4. 
<f)£pein]\.o<i,  v.  38. 

Moreover,  if  xa^-K]*07r'  a^wv  6p.^>av  be 
the  correct  restoration  in  iii.  94,  another 
new  adjective  would  be  added  to  this 
list. 

Finally,  something  may  be  said  of  a 
few  words  new  to  the  Pindaric  vocabulary, 
which  present  noteworthy  features.  Such 
are:  dSopTros  (vi.  128),  which  is  found  in 
Lycophron  v.  638,  and  is  also  cited  in 
Bekker's  Anecdota,  p.  345;  avrupx^  (iv. 
37),  a  favourite  word  with  Dio  Cassius 
and  other  late  historians;  a'ayopi'a  (ii.  67), 
found  elsewhere  only  in  Callimachus,  Lav. 
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Pall.  139;  and  x°P£V(Tt'i  (vi-  9)»  which  is 
cited  by  Suidas,  but  not  previously  known 
in  any  literary  context. 

Charles  E.  Whitmore. 

64,  Highland  Avenue,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 


A  NEGLECTED  EMENDATION  IN 

PLUTARCH'S  LIFE  OF 

LYCURGUS. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago 
Thomas  Gataker  restored  by  a  certain 
conjecture  a  passage  which  has  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Doehner  (though  in  Diibner's 
index  it  is  cited  with  the  parallels  which 
infallibly  suggest  it)  and  A.  H.  Clough. 

In  God's  Parley  with  Princes,  with  an 
Appeale  from  them  to  him  (London,  16 10, 
4to),  p.  71,  Gataker  says,  delenda  particula 
negatiua  in  Plut.  uit.  Lycurgi  5  §  8  (ed. 
Doehnerj,  7rws  8'  av  ovk  e»;  XapiAaos  dvljp 
dya9bs,  os  ov8e  rots  irovripois  xaAe7ros  Icjtl  ; 
('  Who  can  say  he  is  anything  but  good  ? 
he  is  so  even  to  the  bad  ' — Clough). 

Compare  Plut.  ii.  55e  (de  adulatore 
1 1  fin.) :  to  rov  AaKuvos  e'xwv  Trpoxzipov,  os 
kTra.ivovp.kvov  Xapi'AAou  rov  /?ao-iAe<DS,  LTws 
ovros,  e</>?7,  xprjcrTos,  os  ov8e  tois  Trovrjpols 
■n-iKpos  eo-n  ;  On  this  passage  Wyttenbach 
quotes  Gataker  on  Antoninus  ix.  5.  In 
the  thirty-two  years  that  elapsed  before 
the  publication  (in  1652)  of  this  marvellous 
commentary,  Gataker  had  discovered  in 
Erasmus  a  forestaller  of  his  omission  of 
the  negative,  but  seems  himself  to  have 
suggested  the  occasion  for  the  error  :  '  Ex- 
pungendam  enim  esse  negatiuam  priorem, 
quod  Erasmus  in  Apophth.  monet,  aut  ov 
loco  saltern  ovv  (quod  non  disconuenit)  sub- 
stituendum.'  Lord  Manchester,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  offered  Gataker  the  Master- 
ship of  Trinity.  That  great  college  would 
have  been  proud  to  add  to  Bentley's  name 
that  of  another  illustrious  scholar  from 
'  over  the  wall ' ;  but  a  refusal  wras  the 
only  course  open  to  the  modest  old  man 
(then  78  years  of  age).  Two  other  examples 
of  the  Spartan's  epigram  (Plut.  ii.  218a, 
apophth.  Lacon.  18,  and  ii.   637d,1  de   inuid 

1  Here  xaAe7r6s,  as  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus. 


et  odio  5)  are  cited  by  Gataker,  and  also 
Plin.  paneg.  53,  '  Neque  enim  satis  amarit 
bonos  principes  qui  malos  satis  non  oderit.' 
John  E.  B.  Mayor. 


COMMODIAN'S      INSTRUCTIONES. 
DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  Bk.  I.  chap.  xi.  ('Apollo  sortilegus 
falsus')  the  god's  prophetic  insight  is  found 
wanting  by  the  evidence  of  pagan  legends. 
Thus  ver.  19-22 : 

lusibus  in  positis  dum  mitteret  discum  in  altum, 
sublapsum  non  potuit  retinere,  prostrauit  amicum ; 
ultimus  ille  dies  fuit  Hyacinthi  sodalis. 
si  diuinus  erat,  mortem  praecessisset  amici. 

So  Dombart,  the  Vienna  editor,  who 
gives  the  evidence  of  MSS.  thus. 

22  praecesisset  C;  praecessisset  Am  ;  praeseiisset 

precessisset 

B  ;  praescisset  A  'rv. 

In  the  index  we  read  : 

'  praecedere  mortem  =praeuenire,  cauere  (?).' 

The  variations  suggest praesensisset,  which 
in  form  is  close  to  praecessisset,  in  sense  to 
praescisset. 

Dombart  assumes  the  priority  of  Com- 
modian  to  Lactantius ;  and,  indeed,  his 
date  is  commonly  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  a.d.  But  Ernst  Maass, 
in  his  very  instructive  treatise,  Die  Tages- 
gotter  in  Rom  und  den  Provinzen,  aus  der 
Kultur  des  Niederganges  der  antihen  Welt 
(Berlin:  Weidmann,  1902,  pp.  21-36), proves 
Commodian's  acquaintance  with  Firmicus 
Maternus,  whose  refutation  of  heathenism 
was  written  in  the  days  of  Constantius  and 
Constans.  The  epithet  gazaeus  ('gaseus'), 
which  Commodian  gives  himself  in  an 
acrostich,  denotes  not  '  Man  of  Gaza,'  but 
'arcarius  gazae,'  keeper  of  the  church 
treasure. 

Maass  has  much  to  say  also  about  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  although  he 
suppressed  many  references  on  the  appear- 
ance (when  his  manuscript  was  complete) 
of  a  paper,  '  Die  Sonderuntersuchungen  zu 
den  Wochentagnamen,'  in  Kluge's  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  deutsche  Wortforschung,  Heft  2. 

These  collections  and  those  of  Roscher 
on  the  numbers  seven  and  nine  (Abh.  d. 
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sacks.  Akad.  Philol. — Histov.  Kl.,  xxi.  4, 1903 ; 
xxiv.  8,  1904,  1906)  deserve  to  be  made 
known  to  a  wider  audience. 

When  I  -wrote  the  above  I  forgot  the 
conclusive  argument  of  the  learned  Jesuit 
Brewer,  who  himself  takes  no  notice  of 
Maass.  Some  months  ago  I  read,  with 
entire  concurrence  as  to  the  poet's  date  : 
Kommodian  von  Gaza,  ein  Avelatensischev 
Laiendichter  aits  dcy  Mitte  des  fiinften  ]ahv- 
hundeyts.  Paderborn  :  Ferd.  Schoningh, 
1906  (in  the  valuable  series  Foyschungen 
zuy  chyistlichcn  Literatuy-  und  Dogmenges- 
chichte,  edited  by  Professors  A.  Ehrhard 
of  Strassburg  and  J.  P.  Kirsch  of  the 
Swiss  Freiburg). 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


THE  DATE  OF  CHARISIUS. 

Joh.  Tollkicher  of  Konigsberg,  in  his 
book  on  the  teacher  of  Charisius  (Leipzig, 
1910,  Cominianus)  and  in  the  Beyliney philolog. 
Wochenschy.  (August  13,  1910,  col.  1055),  has 
confirmed  a  conjecture  of  Usener's  (Rhein. 
Mus.  1868,  p.  492),  and  established  the 
date  of  Charisius  by  a  compliment  which 
he  paid  to  the  reigning  emperor. 

In  Hiev.  Chron.  2374  =  358  (II.  p.  195 
Sch.)  we  read :  '  Euantius  eruditissimus 
grammaticorum  Constantinopoli  diem  obit, 
in  cuius  locum  ex  Africa  Charistus  ad- 
ducitur.'  For  Charistus  (or  Chrestus) 
Usener  restored  Charisius. 

In  Charisius  I.  44. 1.  27-29  we  read  :  '  Sed 
si  nomen  erit,  secundi  erit  ordinis  et  per  i 


genetiuo  proferetur,  uleut  hie  Magnus  huius 
magni,  hie  Iulianus  huius  Iuliani,  hie 
Augustus  huius  Augusti ' 

Charisius  therefore  must  have  chosen 
these  examples  a.d.  361-363,  under  the 
reign  of  Magnus  Iulianus  Augustus. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


HESIOD,  Fr.  96. 

In  my  treatment  of  this  passage,  C.Q. 
III.  pp.  83,  84,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
negligence  and  parablepsia  which  I  might 
explain  but  cannot  excuse.  I  am  obliged 
to  Dr.  Leaf  for  pointing  this  out.  Troezen, 
Epidaurus,  etc.,  were,  as  he  says,  plundered 
by  Ajax  ;  they  were  not  under  his  rule. 
Still,  what  I  was  mostly  concerned  to  show, 
Megara  is  given  by  the  Hesiodean  poet  a 
place  in  the  heroic  world.  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence that  it  makes  its  first  entry  into 
that  world  as  the  victim  of  the  hero,  to 
whom  its  antiquaries  in  later  days  made  a 
present  of  it. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  correct 
another  mistake,  which  I  hope  I  am  the 
first  to  notice.  C.Q.  I.  p.  136,  dealing  with 
the  passage  in  which  Isocrates  (Helena, 
§  64)  mentions  the  Homeridae,  I  say  'as  in 
[Plato  Rep.  599  E]  the  Sons  of  Homer 
were  entitled  to  speak  for  their  parent  and 
his  qualities,  here  they  vouch  for  the  appa- 
rition of  Helen  to  his  successor.'  For 
'  his  successor '  read  '  their  parent.' 

T.  W.  Allen. 


REVIEWS 


DR.  POSTGATE  ON  FLAWS  IN  CLASSICAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEAD 
LANGUAGE  AND  DEAD  LANGUAGES. 


The  great  art  of  being  pleasantly  dis- 
cursive is  not  without  exponents  in  our 
days,  and  of  these  exponents  Dr.  Postgate 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful,  as  these 
pamphlets  show.  In  the  former  he  starts 
from  the  not  very  startling  proposition 
that     the     classical     researcher     is     less 


accurate,  less  able  to  allow  for  the  '  per- 
sonal equation '  than  the  astronomer  or 
the  physicist,  and  then  proceeds  to  pro- 
pound sundry  ideas — all  worth  hearing — 
on  sentence-structure,  the  Greek  article, 
hypallage,  the  real  meaning  of  frames,  the 
text  of  Plautus,  and  various  other  matters 
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while  in  the  second  he  protests  against  the 
very  phrase  which  forms  part  of  his  title. 
Clearly,  such  opuscula  cannot  be  methodi- 
cally reviewed;  one  can  only  mention  a 
point  here  and  a  point  there. 

First,  then,  the  author  deserves  the  warm 
thanks  of  all  who  try  to  teach  the  ancient 
tongues,    for    putting    in    a    nutshell   the 
difference  between  a  Latin  or  Greek  sen- 
tence and  a  modern  one.     '  The  modern 
sentence,  to  put  it  roughly,  is  an  arrange- 
ment in   line  ;    the  ancient  one,  within  a 
circle '  (Flaws,  p.  6).     This  surely  comes 
under  Pope's  definition  of  '  true  wit.'     So 
far  as  the   reviewer  knows,  it  was  '  ne'er 
so  well  expressed  '  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  a 
much-needed  principle.     Instilled  into  the 
young  learner,  it   may  do  much  to  keep 
him    from    regarding,    say,    a    stanza    of 
Horace  or  an  Ovidian  couplet  as  a  kind  of 
jigsaw  puzzle  which  must  be  laboriously 
fitted  together  in  order  to   make   sense  ; 
and     many     older      students,     past     and 
present,    might    have    pondered    over    it 
instead  of  writing  notes  beginning  '  Ordo 
uerborum   hie    est '   or  '  Sic  construe,'  or 
talking   learnedly   of    a7r6    kolvov    and   Sia 
fika-ov.     The  simile  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
capable  of  this  extension  :  that  as  a  small 
arc  of  a  circle  enables  one  to  complete  the 
circumference,  so  a  few  words  of  a  well- 
constructed  sentence  in    these  highly  in- 
flected tongues  often  give,  in  outline,  the 
meaning  of  the  whole,  so  that  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  does  not  merely  make  sense 
but  emphasizes  it.    Get  rid  of  the  'jigsaw' 
theory,  and  take  the  words  as  they  come, 
and    '  superiecto     pauidae    natarunt '     or 
'  latentis   proditor  intimo '   are  intelligible 
in    themselves ;    while    the    words    which 
follow  come  like  the  anticipated  close  of  a 
musical  phrase,  to  round  out   sense   and 
sound  alike. 

Again,  Dr.  Postgate  is  most  praise- 
worthy in  his  protest  against  the  foolish 
spellings  which  find  a  place  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent  in  Latin  texts.  We 
have  at  last  learned  to  pronounce  the 
language  more  or  less  as  the  ancients  did  ; 
why,  in  the  name  of  scholarship  and 
common  sense,  do  we  persist  in  inflicting 
upon  our  authors  a  spelling  which  suggests 
a    sound    non-existent    in    their    tongue  ? 


The  letter  •  v  '  has  its  place  in  English ; 
it  has  none  in  Latin.  To  use  it  is  to  be 
as  pedantic  as  Claudius,  and  at  the  same 
time  misleading ;  for  his  character  for  the 
consonantal  '  u '  did  not  suggest  a  non- 
Latin  sound ;  but  so  long  as  Caesar's 
famous  message  is  mis-spelled,  as  most  of 
us  mis-spell  it,  our  pupils  will  continue  to 
pronounce  the  first  word  thereof  as  if  it 
had  something  to  do  with  a  weather-vane. 
Almost  more  provoking  is  the  continued 
foisting  upon  Plautus  of  letters  and  com- 
binations of  letters  which,  as  we  know 
from  Cicero  and  ancient  inscriptions,  the 
Romans  of  his  time  did  not  use,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  several  very  bad  but 
very  characteristic  puns,  as  is  pointed  out 
(Flaws,  pp.  36  foil.) — among  them  the  tacit 
interpretation  of  the  name  Ara'demides 
(Bacch.  284)  as  '  qui  demit  ex  area.' 

In    this    battle    of    sense   and   learning 
against    a    foolish    tradition,    one   has   no 
hesitation    in    siding   with    Dr.    Postgate. 
Less  complete  agreement  is  to  be  expected 
for  the  discussion  of  hypallage  and  kindred 
phenomena  (Flaws,  pp.  9  foil.),  though  it  is 
at    least    ingenious.       Few   are   likely   to 
quarrel  with  the  acute  analysis  of  foniium 
gelidae    perennitates     as     a    '  blending '    of 
quality  and  subject,  not  an  'application'  of 
the  former  to  the  latter;  but  the  present 
writer  is  dubious  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Postgate's  interpretation  of   Pelusiaci 
Canopi.      '  A    Roman   reader   would   have 
understood  without  more  ado  that  Lucan 
meant  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  .  .  .  from 
Canopus    to    Pelusium.'      But    would    he  ? 
Were  ancient  conceptions  of  geography  so 
accurate  as  to  make  the  conformation  of 
the  Nile  delta  and  the  position  of  the  towns 
on  it  matters  of  common  knowledge  ?    And 
can    hypallage — or    any   other    rhetorical 
device — enable  a  writer  to  mean  so  very 
much  more  than  he  says  ?     Finally,   are 
these   subtleties   necessary  for   the   inter- 
pretation  of    the   passage  ?     Subtlety,   in 
our   opinion,   is    not    a    characteristic    of 
Lucan  ;   his  diction  is  marked  rather  by 
schoolboy  learning  and  a  consequent  fond- 
ness  for  calling    everything   by   its   least 
well-known    name,    and     applying    to    it 
otiose    but    more    or    less    recondite    ad- 
jectives;  and  of  these,  one  of  the  best- 
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known  species  consists  of  quasi-national 
epithets  formed  from  the  name  of  a 
principal  town,  and  not  that  of  the  country 
itself.  Dr.  Postgate  thinks  that  to  take 
'Pelusian'  as  merely  signifying  '  Egyptian' 
is  to  accuse  Lucan  of  '  gross,  if  concealed, 
tautology.'  But  is  this  any  argument  ? 
In  this  very  passage  he  has  already  said 
'Egypt 'twice  (Nilus  . . .  barbara  Memphis), 
using,  the  second  time,  the  wholly  otiose 
adjective  barbara.  Does  it  make  matters 
much  worse  if  he  says  it  again  ?  Quite 
different  is  the  case  of  Aganippidis  Hippo- 
crates, to  which  Dr.  Postgate  next  proceeds. 
None  of  the  fantastic  meanings  of  the 
adjective  which  he  so  justly  censures  are 
in  the  least  necessary,  and  the  phrase 
signifies  practically,  as  he  says,  '  the  pair 
of  hippine  springs,  Aganippe-Hippocrene.' 
Aganippis  means  '  connected  or  associated 
in  any  way  with  the  spring  A.' — hence  in 
this  passage  '  hard  by  A.'  We  fail  to  see 
anything  which  the  modern  mind  is  '  by 
first  and  second  nature  constitutionally 
unfitted  to  conceive '  in  the  fact  that 
Aganippe  Hippocrenis  would  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Anyhow,  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  between  calling  one 
spring  by  an  epithet  derived  from  the 
name  of  another  close  at  hand,  and  calling 
one  town  by  an  adjective  formed  from  the 
name  of  another  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  country. 

We  pass  by  the  discussion  of  the 
Homeric  article — it  is,  however,  well 
worth  reading — and  the  accompanying 
remarks  on  some  passages  in  Tragedy, 
merely  noting  that  the  defence  of  Ai.  839- 
42  is  ingenious  and  very  possibly  sound — 
we  have  always  thought  the  lines  much 
too  good  for  any  interpolator — and  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion  of  the  second 
pamphlet,  an  inaugural  lecture  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Liverpool.  In 
this  Dr.  Postgate  deals  with  those  who 
find  the  study  of  '  dead '  languages  un- 
profitable, and  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country  in  vigorous  style.  First 
of  all,  what,  he  asks,  is  a  dead  language  ? 
We  are  accustomed  to  use  the  phrase  in 
speaking  of  the  past  forms  of  certain 
foreign  tongues.  Now,  how  can  a  language 
be  dead   if,   like   Latin,  it   is   still   spoken 


and  written,  and  also  is  capable  of  express- 
ing modern  thought  in  its  most  modern 
forms,  omitting,  of  course,  technical  terms; 
although,  by  a  curious  paradox,  these 
very  technicalities  are  for  the  most  part 
not  native  to  our  modern  tongues  but 
borrowings  from  '  dead  '  vocabularies  ? 
Again,  it  is  to  Latin  that  one  turns  in  the 
search  after  a  universal  language  ;  for  the 
modern  attempts  at  an  international  tongue 
are  in  vocabulary  mainly  Latin.  More- 
over, where  does  Latin  end  and  its  modern 
forms — Spanish,  Italian  and  the  rest — 
begin  ?  This  point  might  have  been 
enlarged.  Dr.  Postgate  found  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  plus  a  little  study  of  Italian 
philology,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read 
a  canto  of  Dante  in  half  a  day.  So  much 
for  the  utility  of  its  vocabulary.  The 
present  writer  has  found  that  the  gram- 
matical knowledge  acquired  by  studying 
Latin  renders  needless  any  elaborate  study 
of  the  grammar,  say,  of  German.  To 
take  a  simple  and  elementary  case  :  we 
remember  the  struggles  of  a  Frenchman, 
acquainted  only  with  his  own  tongue,  to 
understand  why  mit  Ihnen  was  right  and 
mit  Sie  wrong — why  '  mit '  should  govern 
a  dative  when,  e.g.,  '  fur '  did  not.  To 
the  meanest  Latinist,  the  recollection  of 
uobiscum  made  the  German  construction 
seem  the  only  natural  one.  Indeed,  as 
Dr.  Postgate  again  and  again  points  out, 
there  is  no  break  between  ancient  and 
modern  tongues.  The  change  is  a  drift, 
to  use  his  expressive  metaphor. 

We  pass  to  translations.  Owing  to  this 
drift  of  language,  '  translations — these 
substitutes  which  we  are  asked  to  accept 
in  lieu  of  the  originals  .  .  .  are  from 
the  first  but  poor  and  inadequate  repre- 
sentations, and  from  the  hour  of  their 
making  they  steadily  decline.'  The  first 
part  of  this  stricture  is  not  novel ;  the 
second  is  less  familiar,  and  is  enforced  by 
a  striking  illustration — the  King  James 
Bible.  A  masterwork  of  language— a 
book  which  has  had  an  incalculable  effect 
on  English  literature,  quite  apart  from  all 
religious  considerations — it  is,  to-day,  all 
a  translation  ought  not  to  be.  When  it 
was  made  it  was  less  inadequate ;  the 
older  versions  on   which  it  was  modelled 
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were  still  less  so ;  but  to-day  the  very 
beauty  of  its  style  is  against  it.  The 
language  of  the  English  New  Testament 
is  to  our  ears  archaic,  and  impressive  for 
that  very  reason.  The  Greek  is  'the 
plain,  unpretentious  speech  of  every  day  ' 
(Dead  Language,  p.  30,  note  8).  What 
can  be  more  misleading  than  to  render  by 
'  spake ' — which  sounds  to  us  as  4>6.to 
would  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Apostles — the  colloquial  ZXdXrjo-e,  or  to 
turn  the  colourless  brurKoiros  into  '  bishop  ' 
— a  word  still  hot  with  the  controversies  of 
centuries  ? 

It  might  be  added  that  the  A.V.  has  still 
more  than  this  for  which  to  answer.  It 
has  furnished  a  model — owing  to  the  sub- 
limity of  its  renderings  of  the  Hebrew 
poets — for  prose  translations  of  poetry  in 
general ;  and  from  this,  owing  to  the 
unintelligent  way  in  which  the  classics  are 
so  often  taught,  for  translations  of  such 
works  as  the  Satires  of  Horace,  when  those 
translations  are  made  by  schoolboys. 
What  teacher  has  not  been  irritated  by 
passages  of  the  Andvia  or  scraps  of  the 
'  Journey  to  Brundisium,'  rendered  with  a 
profusion  of  '  thee's  '  and  '  thou's,'  '  saith's,' 
and   the   like,  which    suggest   an   archaic 


divine,    not    the    witty   men   about   town 
whose  works  are  being  studied  ? 

For  after  all — and  this  is  Dr.  Postgate's 
last  point — the  great  justification  for  the 
study  of  the  ancients  is  that  they  are  so 
very  modern,  because  of  such  abiding 
human  interest,  and  also  because  even  in 
details  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  b.c 
and  Rome  under  the  late  Republic  and 
early  Empire  were  so  much  like  England 
or  France  to-day.  Their  literature — that 
of  Rome  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Greece 
— deals  '  with  that  universal  humanity 
which  neither  custom,  fashion,  nor  soi- 
disant  progress  can  ever  change '  (p.  25), 
and  at  the  same  time  is  expressed  in  an 
immutable  material — in  languages  which, 
merely  because  they  are  no  longer  com- 
monly spoken,  are  no  longer  subject  to 
misleading  fluctuations  in  the  meanings  of 
words. 

Such  in  effect  is  this  very  able  plea 
for  the  Humaner  Letters,  by  a  brilliant 
teacher  of  them.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  Dr.  Postgate's  theories  on  par- 
ticular points  of  scholarship,  there  can  at 
least  be  no  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  soundness  of  his  general  view  of  his 
subject.  H.  J.  R. 


LE  FRAGMENT  DE  SATYROS. 


Le  Fragment  de  Satyros,  by  P.  Perdrizet. 
Sur  les  demes  d'Alexandrie.  From 
Revue  des  Etudes  Anciennes.  Tome 
XII.  No.  3.  Juillet-Septembre,  1910. 
Paris  :  Albert  Fontemoing.  Bordeaux  : 
Feret  et  fils.  1910.  8vo.  Pp.  30.  One 
Illustration. 

Annates  de  I'Est.  Publiees  par  la  Faculte 
des  Lettres  de  l'Universite  de  Nancy. 
24me.  annee.  Fascicule  7.  Paul  Per- 
drizet, Cultes  et  Mythes  du  Pangee, 
avec  4  planches.  Paris  and  Nancy : 
Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.  19 10.  Prix 
5  francs. 

M.  Perdrizet's  two  delightful  monographs 
have  a  unity  beyond  that  of  authorship. 
Both  deal  with  Bacchic  religion  and  from 
the  same  standpoint,  both  are  attempts  to 
get  behind  the  more  superficial  aspects  of 


Bacchic  faith  to  its  real  essence.  The 
Fragment  of  Satyros  (a  Ptolemaic  writer, 
preserved  accidentally  by  a  Christian 
apologist),  tells  how  Ptolemy  Philopator 
(b.c.  221-204)  gave  precedence  at  Alexan- 
dria to  the  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of 
Aiowo-ias.  All  the  demes  of  the  tribe  bore 
names  connected  with  the  mythology  of 
Dionysos — e.g.,  'ApiaSvis  Etgi</>oAis  Ma/acovi's. 
As  Macedonians  all  the  Ptolemies  were 
naturally  attached  to  the  mythical  and  en- 
thusiastic cult  of  the  Thracian  Bacchus, 
but  none  carried  his  zeal  so  far  as 
Philopator.  He  assumed  the  name  of  the 
god ;  his  private  theatre  for  which  he 
wrote  a  drama  on  the  death  of  Adonis  was 
called  to  Aiovvo-iolkov  QtaTpov,  and  his  yacht 
was  turned  into  a  sacred  galley  of  Dionysos. 
All  this  gave  occasion  to  the  mauvaises 
langues  of  Alexandria  for  abundant  scandals. 
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The  pretended  cult  of  Dionysos  was  they 
said  merely  a  cover  for  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  M.  Perdrizet — we  think  suc- 
cessfully— attempts  the  partial  whitewash- 
ing of  Philopator  ;  he  believes  him  to  have 
been  a  genuine  devotee,  and  the  cult  to 
which  he  was  devoted  was  a  genuine 
Thracian  cysticism  and  a  mere  worship  of 
the  vine-god.  The  nature  of  this  local 
mysticism  he  examines  in  his  second  and 
far  more  important  monograph,  Cultes  et 
Mythes  du  Pangee. 

England  has  done  much  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  We 
have  the  edition  of  Dr.  Sandys,  memorable, 
to  note  only  one  point,  as  almost  the  first 
serious  attempt  in  England  to  use  the 
material  of  Greek  monumental  art  as  an 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  literature. 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  caught  for 
English  readers  all — some  think  more  than 
all — the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  original. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  we  shall  soon  hear 
from  Dr.  Verrall  an  examination  of  the 
'Problem  of -the  Bacchae,'  and  from  his 
public  lectures  we  know  his  scrutiny  of  that 
miraculous  play  will  be  as  sympathetic  as 
searching.  But  for  all  this  there  is  ample 
room  for  M.  Perdrizet's  monograph,  which 
gives  us  the  religious  facts  of  the  cult  on 
the  Mons  Pangaeus,  the  necessary  and  much 
neglected  background  for  an  adequate  reali- 
sation of  the  play.  His  book  grew  out  of 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Bacchae.  The 
students  of  the  University  of  Nancy  are 
much  to  be  envied  ;  they  have  a  professor 
who  is  not  only  learned  and  luminous  but, 
in  both  the  English  and  the  German  senses, 
1  genial.' 

M.  Perdrizet  advisedly  confines  himself 
to  the  main  cult  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  that 
of  Dionysos,  and  to  the  figures  of  Rhesos, 
Orpheus,  Lycurgos,  and  Sabazios  that 
group  themselves  round  Dionysos.  Where 
so  much  is  new  and  illuminating  selection 
is  difficult.  Perhaps  the  present  reviewer 
may  begin  with  a  task  at  once  painful  and 
pleasant.  In  discussing  Dionysos-Sabazios 
(p.  62)  M.  Perdrizet  criticises  in  a  fashion 
as  acute  as  it  is  genial  La  theorie  gambrinale 
de  Miss  Harrison.  That  theory  which  made 
Bromios-Braites-Sabazios  a  beer-god  and 
tragedy  a  spelt-song  I  am  glad  to  assure 


M.  Perdrizet  I  have  long  since  renounced. 
I  thank  him  also  for  pointing  out  that 
Braites  is  not  only  not  a  beer-god  but  is  non- 
existent. The  word  Bpa'ird,  in  the  Delphic 
Paean  to  Dithyrambos,  is  due  to  an  error 
of  the  first  transcriber  of  the  stone ;  the 
error  was  accepted,  though  with  misgivings, 
by  Professor  Henry  Weil,  and  I  followed 
him.  The  actual  letters  are  not  BPAITA 
but  .  .  .  XAITA.  Instead  of  Weil's  restora- 
tion 

[Aeiy>'   ava,   8]i6vpapf3e,  fiaKx' 
e[i'ie,  0iyxr>/]pes  f3pai- 

T<X,    j3p6{J.U     K.T.A.. 

we  may  perhaps  read  with  Dr.  Vollgraff1 

[Aerp'    ava,    8]i.9vpajxfte,   /ia*x' 
e[vie,   ravpe,    K«rcro]xat- 
Ta,   /3p6p.u    K.T.A. 

Dionysos  is  in  origin  no  more  the  vine- 
god  than  he  is  the  beer-god. 

In  this  connection  M.  Perdrizet  makes 
an  interesting  point.  It  is  the  ivy  rather 
than  the  vine  that  is  the  sacred  plant 
of  the  Thracian  Dionysos.  The  Bacchic 
women  tore  and  ate  the  ivy  in  their 
ecstasy  possibly  as  a  sort  of  sacrament. 
Plutarch2  says  at  eVoxoi  rots  (3a.KxiKoi<s 
Trddecri  ywauces  evOvs  e— 1  rbv  klttov  fapovrai 
kcu  (nraparrovcri  opaTTopevai  rais  XeP(Ti>  KCU 
Sucrdova-ai  rots  a-TOfxaaiv.  Pliny3  knew 
that  not  only  was  the  ivy  used  to  decorate 
the  Qvpa-os  of  Dionysos,  but  in  his  day 
the  Thracian  in  certain  sacred  ceremonials 
adorned  their  helmets  and  bucklers  with 
it.  As  the  ivy  is  hurtful  to  trees  and 
walls  this  veneration  surprises  him.  Yet 
the  reason  of  it  is  as  simple  as  significant. 
The  ivy  lives  on  when  other  trees  and 
plants  die  down  ;  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
'  external  soul '  of  the  god  of  vegetation ;  and 
Dionysos  is  the  god  not  of  intoxication 
but  of  immortality,  of  perennial  new-birth. 
This  is  why  the  Maenads  sing4 

w    SepcAus    Tp6(f>Ol    07/- 
fiau,   a-recfiavovcrde   kkto-oj 

And  centuries  later  this  is  why  Ptolemy 


1  Mnemosyne,  1905,  p.  379. 
'-'  Qiuest  Rom.  112. 

3  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  62. 

4  Eur.  Bacch.  105. 
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Philopator,  who  was  no  mere  reveller  but 
a  genuine  devotee  of  Dionysos,  caused  the 
Egyptian  Jews  to  be  branded  with  the 
badge  of  Dionysos,  an  ivy  -  leaf 1 — the 
ancient  tattoo  -  mark  of  the  initiated 
stamped  on  his  body  in  life,  and  in  at  least 
one  case,  as  M.  Perdrizet  notes,  engraved 
on  his  tombstone  after  death. 

These  tattoo  marks  are  of  the  first  reli- 
gious importance.  They  seem  to  have  been 
different  for  the  two  sexes.  The  Thracian 
women  who  slew  Orpheus  were  tattooed 
with  the  figure  of  a  fawn  (i/e/3pos),  that  has 
long  been  known  from  red-figured  vases. 
Male  initiates  were,  M.  Perdrizet  points 
out,  tattooed  with  an  ivy-leaf.  The  evidence 
is  late  but  sufficient.  The  fawn  is  the  therio- 
morph  of  the  god ;  the  ivy,  we  have  seen,  his 
phytomorph.  Egyptian  Jews,  like  modern 
cattle,  might  be  branded  with  their  owners' 
mark  or  crest,  to  mark  them  simply  as  his 
property,  but  the  ancient  significance  lay 
deeper.  It  is  the  very  keynote  of  Bacchic 
religion  that  you  become  your  god — you  be- 
come Bacchus.  To  effect  this  it  is  well  to 
carry  his  symbols,  to  dance  his  dances,  and, 
on  occasion,  to  eat  him ;  but  the  best  and 
simplest  means  of  all  is  to  be  tattooed  with 
his  animal  or  plant  figure — then  you  are 
him.  We  say  the  Australian  kangaroo- 
man  '  belongs  to  the '  kangaroo  tribe ;  he 
knows  better — he  is  kangaroo.  The  god 
himself,  Bacchus,  in  later  mysticism,  became 
all  things — a  Liar,  a  Hundred-headed  Snake, 
a  Burning  Flame;  but  in  early  days  he  was 
a  fawn,  and  to  the  end  his  worshippers 
wore  fawn-skin  cloaks  or  high  boots  of 
fawn  skin,  and  it  is  enough  for  the  Bac- 
chant that,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  fawn, 
she  is  a  fawn,  and  fleeing  from  the  human 
hounds  to  the  shelter  of  the  woodland  she 
sings  her  fawn-song — 

ap'  ev  Trai'vi'xtots   \opols 

d'ljCTO)    7TOT6    Xcvkov 
7ro5'   dvaf3a.K)(evovcra'-   k.t.X. 

M.  Perdrizet  will  pardon  us  if,  in  the 
matter  of  the  fawn,  we  outrun  his  thought. 

1  Mace.  iii.  228-29,  toOs  re  airoypa<f>o^ivovs  xaP°-Cm 
e<rdai  Kal  81a  nvpbs  eis  to  o-Qfia  wapau-qixi^  Aiovv<tov 
Ki<T(ro0<SXXy ;  and  see  Etym.  Mag.  s.v.,  ydWos  6 
<£>i\oTra.Twp  HroKe/jLaios  did  t6  0i>\\a  k'hjoov  KaraCTix^cu 
ws  ot  7ciXXot. 

2  Eur.  Bacch.  862. 


He  will  also  pardon  us  if  we  say  frankly 
where,  as  it  seems  to  us,  his  admirable 
analysis  and  even  his  understanding  of 
Bacchic  religion  falls  short.  He  realises 
that  the  keynote  of  Bacchic  mysticism  is 
unity  with  the  god;  to  this  end  all  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  tattooing  of  u/xocpayia  of 
purification,  intoxication,  ecstasy,  are  but 
means.  Here  he  stops  ;  he  never  answers 
or  asks  the  question,  Why  this  desire  for 
a  union  with  a  non-existent  deity  ?  Yet 
Nancy  is  not  so  very  far  from  Bordeaux, 
and  Professor  Emile  Durkheim  has,  if  un- 
consciously, gone  far  to  solve  this  '  Problem 
of  the  Bacchae.'  Primitive  religious  phe- 
nomena reflect  and  emphasise,  we  are  now 
told,  social  structure.  Bacchic  religion  is 
essentially  choric,  congregational — the  first 
and  deepest  emotion  of  a  group.  A  chorus  is 
union  ;  its  first  representation  of  that  union 
is  a  leader — the  Bacchae  beget  the  Bacchos. 
But  when  the  Bacchos  is  separated  off  he 
is  still  felt  to  be  one,  hence  the  longing 
after  '  union  with  the  divine  '  later  weakened 
into  the  doctrine  of  6//.01W1S  tw  #e<3.  It  is 
out  of  the  emotion  of  group-unity  expressed 
by  the  totem  -  plant  or  animal  that  the 
doctrine  of  unity  with  the  god  who  repre- 
sents that  union  is  born.  The  mystic 
projects  his  Congregationalism  into  the 
universe,  which  is  at  first  his  local  holy- 
place  : 

irav  8e  o-vvef3ai<xev'   opos 
Kal   drjpes,   ovSev   5'   rjv   aKiV/yrov   Spopiu).6 

Of  this  group-unity  the  tattoo-mark  is  at 
once  seal  and  sacrament.  Primitive  men- 
tality is,  as  M.  Levy-Bruhl4  has  shown 
us,  essentially  emotional  because  collec- 
tive ;  its  characteristic  is  symbiosme.  Emo- 
tion congregates,  reason  segregates.  The 
Olympians  with  their  clear-cut  outlines, 
remote  from  human  endeavour,  are  the 
products  of  rationalism  :  they  desiccate  and 
die.  In  a  word,  mysticism,  envisaged  as  a 
reflection  or  representation  of  collective 
social  emotion,  ceases  in  great  part  to  be 
mysterious.  Social  fact  precedes  and  indeed 
begets  religious  fancy. 

Jane  E.  Harrison. 

3  Eur.  Bacch.  726. 

4  Les  fonctions  mentales  dans  les  societes  i nferieures, 
1910,  p.  94/. 
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DE  LA  GRASSERIE'S  SEMANTIQUE. 


Essai  d'une  Semantique  Integrate.  Par  Raoul 
de  la  Grasserie.  Laureat  de  l'lnstitut 
de  France,  Correspondant  du  Ministere 
de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  Juge  au 
Tribunal  de  Nantes.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  671. 
Paris:  Leroux.     1908.     Price  10  francs. 

An  adequate  introduction  to  the  '  Science 
of  Meaning'  is  an  urgent  need,  and  M.  de 
la  Grasserie,  as  we  learn  from  the  covers 
of  his  volumes,  has  written  from  70  to  80 
treatises  on  various  branches  of  linguistic 
study.     So  far  so  good.     But  we  need  only 
turn  his  pages  of  this  book  to  discover  that 
it   does  not  correspond  to  our  ideas  of  a 
scientific  manual.     It  contains  no  biblio- 
graphy. In  its  place  we  have  one  sentence, 
and  this  in  the  Errata  et  Addenda:  'Outre 
les  ouvrages  cites  au  texte  et  en  note  con- 
suiter    ceux    des   principaux    auteurs    qui 
sous  titres  divers  ont  elabore  la  semantique, 
entre  autres,  Max  et  Frederic  Muller,  Sayce, 
Whitney,    Darmesteter,   etc'     If  previous 
writers  are  referred  to,  even  their  names 
are  not  always  given  (e.g.  on  p.  12  M.  Breal's 
Essai  de  Semantique  is  apparently  aimed  at), 
the  titles  of  their  works  but  seldom  and 
never    the    page.       In    the    last    respect 
M.  Grasserie's  own  memoirs,  including  the 
present  Essai,  fare  no  better  than  the  rest, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  falls  into  useless 
and  tedious  repetitions.    I  have  not  noticed 
a  single  exact  reference  in  the  two  volumes, 
save    in    the   errata.     This    negligence   of 
M.  Grasserie  prevents  our  determining  how 
far  he  is  writing  from  adequate  knowledge 
of  his  own  or  mechanically  reproducing  the 
theories  or  collections  of  others.    The  book 
abounds   in  misprints  and  other  errata,  a 
part  only  of  which  are  corrected  at  the  end. 
These   errors   are  often  most  instructive, 
and  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  book  is 
the  linguistic  evidence  for  the  statements 
and  theories  advanced  therein,  I  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  in  some  detail.   Putting 
French  aside,  the  languages  which  M.  de 
la    Grasserie    cites    most    frequently    are 
English,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  and 
here  are  some  verbatim  and  literatim  re- 


productions of  things  that  he  says  about 
these  languages. 

English.  —  '  Le  mot  anglo-saxon  indique  le 
boeuf  sur  pied,  le  mot  anglais  beef  le  bceuf  abattu  ; 
la  meme  distinction  existe  entre :  calf  et  veal,  lamb  et 
mutton,'  p.  107  (a  statement  repeated,  without  any 
indication  that  it  has  been  made  before,  on  p.  264). 
'  Un  mot  accentue  d'une  facon  a  un  sens,  et 
accentue  d'une  autre,  un  autre  sens  :  conduct,  et 
conduct',  conduire  ;  minute,  menu,  et  minute',  (this 
means  minute)  minute,'  p.  161.  '  In-imbuthe, 
plonger  dans,  sens  adverbial,  car  il  faut,  si  Ton 
veut  exprimer  dans  quoi  Ton  baigne,  repeter  la 
preposition.  /  imbalhed  him  in  the  water,'  p.  418  ; 
'  inship,  embarquer,  /  inshiped  him,  je  l'embarquai,' 
ib.  ;  •  forewish,  desirer  d'avance  ;  forecast,  fore- 
deem,  foredo,  forego,  foreknow,'  ib. ;  '  uplcad, 
mener  en  haut;  upleft,  lever  en  haut  ;  uprise,  se 
lever  ;  uprood,  mettre  les  racines  en  haut,  deraciner,' 
ib. ;  '  upbread,  gronder  en  haut,  exciter  en  grondant 
.  .  .  underwork,  travailler  a  bas  prix  .  .  .  under- 
work, supplanter,  outwright,  surpasser  a  ecrire,' 
p.  419;  'L'anglais  joint  souvent  un  couple  de 
mots  synonymes  :  bob-wig,  perruque '  (bob  means 
of  course  a  curl),  p.  540.  Amongst  his  other 
examples  are  boar-pig,  black-moor  and  bow-bent. 
The  second  is  an  obsolete  form,  and  the  others 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Oxford  Dictionary.  On 
p.  544  sqq.  are  certain  lists  of  English  words  ;  the 
first  is  headed  Parties  du  corps  on  actes  physiologiques. 
It  comprises  'forhead,  gum,  kuees  .  .  .  blood, 
sweat,  sight,  shape,  hunger  .  .  .  lean,  dream, 
speech,  health,  thirst.'  The  next  list,  Noms 
a'animaux,  includes  *  as  ane  ;  stone-horse  etalon.' 

German. — M.  de  la  Grasserie's  utterances  here 
are  not  so  rich  in  singularities.  I  cite  only  two  or 
three  which  throw  light  upon  his  methods  of  work. 
'  still-schweigen,  silence,'  and  two  lines  below  '  still- 
schmcigtn,  le  silence  '  (p.  540).  '  L'horloge,  ce  n'est 
en  realite  qu'une  montre,  mais  tres  amplifiee.  Pour 
la  denommer  on  la  compare  a  la  montre.  Ce  sera 
la  montre  de  tour  :  thurm-uhr  '  (p.  598).  Uhr  does 
not  mean  a  watch,  and  the  writer  ought  to  know 
that  watches  were  invented  long  after  clocks.  The 
words  on  p.  497  that  I  have  given  in  spaced  type 
must  arrest  attention :  '  Das  land,  pi.  lande,  contrees ; 
laender,  pays  de  l'Europe,'  and  half  a  page  lower 
down,  'lanue,  les  payset  laender,  les  pays  propres 
aux  Allemands.' 

Latin. — Amongst  novelties  we  may  cite  pudeo 
(P-  387),  nubeo  (p.  610),  and  on  p.  49S  we  have 
among  examples  of  verbs  which  '  take  different 
meanings  according  to  their  different  forms — that 
is  to  say,  according  to  their  different  conjugations,' 
without  the  intervention  of  any  derivative  suffix — 
1  sedere,  bref ;  e'est  asseoir  un  moment  .  .  .  etsedcre 
e'est  etre  assis '  ;  and  below,  '  meminissc,  e'est  se 
souvenir,  et  memorari,  faire  souvenir.'     On  p.   126 
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we  have  a  list  of  Latin  'doublets,'  and  there  is 
a  similar  one  on  p.  278,  where  they  are  called 
phonetic  doublets.  This  term  has  a  perfectly 
definite  and  generally  accepted  value  ;  it  means 
that  a  word  is  current  in  two  (or  more)  different 
forms  owing  to  differences  in  environment,  which 
may  be  and  generally  are  differentiated  in  mean- 
ing (what  M.  de  la  Grasserie  calls  'polarises'). 
And  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  raison  d'etre 
of  lists  in  which  figure  '  calor  et  coler,  copa  et  coqua, 
firmus  et  formus,  fluo  et  fluo,  luna  et  lucina,  tenuis  et 
tcner,  marceo  et  milceo  (?),  supremus  et  siiblimis.' 

Greek. — No  Greek  type  is  used,  and  the  trans- 
literation may  be  appreciated  from  the  following 
specimens  out  of  a  list  of  Greek  synonyms,  pp.  231 
sq.  :  '  Pere,  pater  et  tecon  ;  serviteur,  uperetes, 
oicetes,  therapon  ;  coude,  olene,  ageou  ;  in- 
quietude, merimnos,  phrontes;  sanglier,  uscapnos; 
envoyer,  pempo,  cerni ;  hair,  miseo,  epechtanomai ; 
fonder,  etidzo,  edruo  ;  accuser,  antiomai,  egcaleo, 
sunagoreuo.'  On  p.  251  we  learn  that  in  the 
Greek  conjugation  '  il  existe  deux  verbes,  dont 
chacun  a  tous  ses  temps,  crkho  (erko  on  p.  604)  et 
eltho,  mais  chacun  perd  un  dessiens  et  l'on  obtient 
ainsi  erkho,  aoriste  :  elthon.'  One  more  quotation 
to  conclude  (from  p.  624).  M.  de  la  Grasserie  is 
speaking  of  homonyms,  such  as  the  Greek  lbs, 
(1)  'arrow,'  (2)  'poison,'  and  says:  '  II  y  a  un 
rapport  entre  taxos,  Tare,  et  toxicon,  le  poison  pour 
empoisonner  les  fleches.  En  latin  esti,  reproduit 
le  grec  est  et  le  latin  edit. '  What  a  state  of  mind 
does  the  last  sentence  reveal  ! 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
the  author's  collections  are  of  this  quality 
throughout.  No  doubt,  like  the  curate's 
egg,  they  are  good  in  parts ;  but  an  exam- 
ination of  what  he  puts  forward  about  the 
languages  nearest  to  us  inspires  us  with 
no  sort  of  confidence  in  his  trustworthiness 
when  he  deals  with  those  that  are  more 
remote. 

I  have  considered  first  the  claim  of 
M.  de  la  Grasserie's  book  to  be  a  sufficient 
and  well-ordered  digest  of  well-established 
semantic  facts,  because  to  me  this  aspect 
is  the  one  of  prime  importance.  But  I 
must  now  look  at  it  from  another  side. 
The  preface  claims  that — 

'  Nous  en  aurons  fourni  les  principes  essentiels 
le  cadre  et  les  divisions,  nous  en  aurons  pose  les 
limites  souvent  franchies  par  d'aucuns,  determine 
le  caractere,  degage  l'autonomie  et  nous  aurons 
ainsi  rendre  plus  facile  de  defricher  completement 
ensuite  ce  riche  domaine  oa  gisent  tant  de  tresors 
qui  n'ontpas  appele  l'attention.' 

M.  de  la  Grasserie  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  who  has  attempted  a  systematic 
expose  of  semantics.     To  this  credit  he  is 


entitled.  But  we  may  doubt  if  he  has 
grasped  its  'essential  principles'  when  on 
his  first  page,  in  distinguishing  '  pour  eviter 
toute  confusion  ulterieure,  ces  deux  ele- 
ments solidaires  :  Videe  et  le  mot'  he  remarks 
that  they  are  '  bien  differents  et  souvent 
contraires,'  as  if  an  idea  could  ever  be  opposed 
or  contrary  to  a  word.  I  have  lately  {Dead 
Language  and  Dead  Languages,  pp.  13  sq.) 
protested  against  the  fallacy  involved  in 
saying  that  one  language  is  '  descended  '  or 
'  derived  '  from  another,  and  insisted  upon 
the  continuity  in  all  living  language.  But 
M.  de  la  Grasserie  has  not  grasped  this 
principle,  and  lays  down,  p.  644,  that 
French  differs  from  German  by  being  a 
derived  language  (une  langue  derivee),  which 
German  is  not.  '  Middle  and  Old  German 
are  only  its  older  forms  (ses  etats  plus 
anciens).'  What,  then,  are  Old  and  Middle 
French  ?  The  term  '  doublet,'  as  already 
said,  has  a  definite  and  proper  sense :  the 
sense  of  M.  de  la  Grasserie's  'doublet 
phonetique.'  He  applies  the  word  also  to 
'  synonyms,'  '  doublets  rhematiques,'  an 
extension  excusable  possibly  but  not 
desirable,  and  to  'derivatives'  by  compo- 
sition, grammatical  differentiation,  and  so 
forth,  in  which  there  is  no  doubling  (dupli- 
cation) at  all.  The  distinction  between 
'  synthetic  '  and  '  analytic  '  expression  is  old 
and  sufficient ;  but  M.  de  la  Grasserie  adds 
a  third  and  useless  category,. '  periphrastic,' 
a  mere  variety  of  '  analytic  '  in  its  ordinary 
sense  (p.  6  and  elsewhere).  He  has  a 
passion  for  distribution  and  classification. 
But  his  schematism  is  often  unfortunate. 
Take  his  division  of  his  subject  into 
'  statical,'  '  dynamical '  (or  '  historical '),  and 
'comparative'  semantic  (p.  27).  The  first 
is  defined  as  that  '  which  in  a  given  language 1 
at  a  given  moment  studies  the  senses  of  the 
words,  the  relations  subsisting  between  them, 
their  development  separate  or  conjoint, 
their  birth,  their  transformations,  the  loss  and 
revivals  of  their  meanings,  the  factors  which 
produce  them,  the  means  which  they  employ, 
the  unconscious  or  subconscious  ends  towards 
which  they  aim.'  This  is  to  mix  up  'his- 
torical '  and  '  statical '  semantic.  Statical 
semantic  has  no  concern  with  birth,  loss, 

1  These  italics  are  all  his. 
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revivals,  or  anything  involving  the  past, 
save  and  except  as  they  help  the  under- 
standing of  the  present.  '  Statical '  and 
'  dynamical '  again  cover  the  whole  field, 
and  leave  no  room  for  a  tertium  quid. 
'  Descriptive,'  '  historical,'  and  '  compara- 
tive' would  be  an  intelligible  nomenclature. 
M.  de  la  Grasserie  has  taken  some 
trouble  to  present  a  complete  semantic 
terminology.  Some  of  the  words  which  he 
employs  are  acceptable  enough.  For  an 
antithesis  to  polysemie,  which  he  has  appar- 
ently taken  from  M.  Breal,  the  use  of  one 
word  for  several  ideas,  he  uses  polylexic, 
the  use  of  several  words  (synonyms)  for  a 
single  idea.  The  removal  of  these  inequali- 
ties—the production  of  a  balance — he  calls 
isavithmie  or  isonomie.  For  the  '  adequate  ' 
correspondence  which  he  considers  should 
exist  between  the  idea  and  the  word  he  has 
synchronisme.  The  term  is  unhappy;  and  his 
demands  that  •  the  expression  of  such  and 
such  an  idea  by  such  and  such  a  word  (that 
is,  that  there  should  be,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  same  distance  between  the  words  as 
between  the  ideas) '  and  that  '  the  word 
should  apply  to  the  idea  by  some  natural  re- 
lation '  (and  not  '  by  pure  convention,'  as  if 
it  ever  did)  are  those  of  a  visionary,  while  the 
requirement  that  '  abstract  and  immaterial 
ideas  should  be  clearly  detached  from  the 


rest '  is  a  postulate  not  of  synchronisme  but 
of  what  he  calls  synarithmie,  that  the  number 
of  ideas  and  words  should  be  exactly  equal. 
M.  de  la  Grasserie  sins  against  his  own 
principle  by  foisting  a  second  ('polysemie') 
sense  upon  syncretisme.  This  he  uses  for 
the  expression  of  a  principal  idea  and  its 
accessory  ideas  by  a  single  unanalysable 
word  (one  in  which,  as  I  should  prefer  to 
say,  rheme  and  epirheme  are  indistinguish- 
able), such  cases  as  /,  me,  we;  where  he 
complains  that  language  uses  three  different 
roots ;  '  On  voit  a  quel  point  peut  s'etendre 
le  syncretisme '  (604).  It  may  be  observed 
in  passing  that  he  really  thinks  that  we  is 
simply  the  plural  of  /,  and  that  with  the 
bulk  of  the  world  /  and  me  differ  only 
syntactically  (605). 

M.  de  la  Grasserie's  procedures  make  it 
hard  to  find  things  to  praise,  but  his  dis- 
tinction of  subjective  and  objective  tenden- 
cies of  language  on  the  one  hand,  from 
material  and  immaterial  (p.  49)  on  the 
other  seems  sound.  His  remarks  on 
•  latent  composition  '  are  to  the  point,  and 
his  last  chapter  on  comparative  semantic 
rises  somewhat  above  the  general  level  of 
his  work,  which,  to  sum  up  in  a  word,  is 
that  of  an  irreclaimable  amateur. 

J.    P.    POSTGATE. 


KAERST'S  HELLENISMUS,  Vol.  II. 


This  book  is  an  instalment  of  a  large 
treatment  of  an  intricate  subject.  The 
present  volume  entitled  Das  Wcscn  des 
Hcllcnismus  is  to  be  followed  by  another 
presumably  of  the  same  size,  so  that 
Vol.  II.  when  completed  will  contain 
900  pages.  There  is,  therefore,  ample 
room  for  the  author  to  disport  himself  even 
in  collateral  fields  or  side-issues,  and  of  this 
we  have  an  ample  specimen  in  the  chapter 
on  Hellenistic  philosophy,  which  begins  with 
the  influence  of  the  early  sophists,  and  gives 
us  much  which  we  should  prefer  to  read 
in  a  formal  history  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Yet  of  course  the  author  is  at  full  liberty 
to  discuss  the  genesis  of  later  thought  in 
this  way,  provided  always  he  can  make  the 
subject  attractive,  and  instruct  the  serious 

NO.    CCXIV.       VOL.    XXIV. 


reader.  But  Dr.  Kaerst  has  not  this  gift. 
His  style,  like  that  of  the  great  body  of 
German  savants,  is  exceedingly  clumsy 
and  dull,  often  even  obscure.  If  this  be 
the  impression  produced  on  a  reader  per- 
fectly familiar  with  German,  what  must  be 
the  effect  on  the  average  English  scholar, 
who  only  reads  German  with  labour,  and  is 
obliged  to  pause  and  puzzle  over  com- 
plicated constructions?  It  is  surely  high 
time  for  the  learned  world  in  Germany  to 
learn  that  even  those  who  venerate 
German  learning  are  becoming  more  and 
more  impatient  of  German  clumsiness,  and 
that  some  large  reform  in  the  teaching  of 
composition  in  German  schools  is  much 
needed.  It  is  not  given  to  one  book  in 
one  thousand,  if  written  in  a  repulsive  style, 
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to  survive  as  Kant's  famous  Kvitik  has  done. 
If  the  reader  requires  a  specimen  from 
the  present  work,  we  will  give  him  quite 
an  average  one,  perfectly  grammatical  and 
even  intelligible,  but  hideously  clumsy: 
'  Gegeniiber  einer  Lehre,  die  die  innere 
Einheit  des  Menschengeschlechts  und  die 
von  aller  besonderen  historischen  Abstim- 
mung  unabhangige  allgemeine  rationale 
Art  des  menschlichen  Wesen  betont, 
miissen  die  tatsachlich  vorhandenen 
Unterschiede  und  Abstufungen  in  der 
geschichtlichen  Rechtstellung  als  un- 
wesentlich  oder  als  unbegrundet  er- 
scheinen  ?'  What  English  reader  is  likely 
to  enjoy  450  pages  of  such  literature  ? 

Turning  from  the  manner  of  the  book  to 
the  matter,  we  find  much  to  praise.  The 
intricate  history  of  the  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars  among  the  Diadochi — which  by  its 
essential  dryness  has  repelled  students  of 
Greek  history,  and  even  Greek  historians 
till  recently — this  period  he  narrates  with 
most  commendable  brevity.  Even  Droy- 
sen's  genius  could  hardly  make  it  live  for 
modern  readers.  Yet  this  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  part  of  the  volume.  There  is  a 
particularly  attractive  sketch  of  Demetrius 
of  Phaleron,  and  an  illuminating  remark 
how  it  was  the  sea-power  of  Antipater  that 
made  the  Greek  resistance  after  the  battle 
of  Krannon  collapse.  Later  on  in  the 
volume  the  chapter  on  the  technical  aspect 
of  Hellenistic  civilisation  (as  he  calls  it)  is 
suggestive.  He  means  that  the  subdivision 
of  labour,  and  the  demand  to  have  each 
thing  made  or  done  by  experts,  not  by  the 
man  of  general  training,  affected  not  only 
the  arts  and  handicrafts,  but  even  the 
politics  of  the  age.  The  expert  in  govern- 
ing was  better  than  the  amateurs  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  so  monarchy  came  back 
into  fashion,  even  without  the  necessity  of 
having  prompt  and  uniform  action  in 
sudden  dangers.  Yet  in  this  discussion 
there  is  not  a  little  that  is  unsatisfactory : 
so  is  the  long  essay  on  the  assumption  and 
recognition  of  the  divinity  of  Hellenistic 
kings.  The  author  balances  and  contrasts 
the  view  that  it  arose  from  the  Greek 
worship  of  hero-founders,  with  the  view 
that  the  Hellenistic  practice  was  borrowed 
from    Oriental   models.     He   sees   plainly 


enough  that  the  worship  of  Alexander  as  a 
god  was  not  the  mere  hero-worship  of  the 
founder  of  Alexandria,  for  the  great  king 
asserted  his  divine  origin  and  claimed 
divine  honours  during  his  life ;  but  he 
thinks  that  this  worship  was  readily  given, 
and  even  suggested  by  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia,  and  by  the  Aegean  islands,  to  Ptolemy, 
so  that,  after  all,  we  may  call  its  origin 
rather  Greek  than  Oriental.  He  seems  to 
us  to  have  laid  too  little  stress  on  the 
example  given  to  the  world  .of  Alexander, 
and  on  the  motives  which  actuated  the  great 
conqueror  to  go  to  the  Libyan  Ammon's 
temple  to  establish  his  own  divinity.  For 
surely  the  great  king  gave  an  example  which 
every  king  among  the  Diadochi  made  his 
law.  Whatever  Alexander  had  done  must 
be  right,  and  his  glamour  dazzled  the 
whole  Hellenistic  world  for  generations. 
But  if  this  cult  of  kings  was  all  derived 
from  him,  the  important  question  to  ask  is : 
What  were  his  motives  ? — Was  it  mere 
policy,  was  it  enthusiasm,  was  it  statecraft  ? 
Apparently  it  was  mainly  the  fiery  con- 
viction that  he  could  do  what  no  other 
man  had  ever  done,  that  his  wildest  dreams 
could  be  realised,  and  that  the  enormous 
difference  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  could  only  be  expressed  by 
exacting  from  them  divine  honours.  We 
know  that  what  dazzled  him,  when  he  first 
saw  it,  was  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
Persian  royalty:,  this,  he  exclaimed,  was 
living  like  a  king.  The  direct  suggestion 
upon  which  he  acted  was  therefore  Oriental, 
though  he  found  plenty  of  Greeks  to  fall  in 
with  it,  and  proclaim  him  a  god. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Diadochi  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kings,  they  naturally 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great 
master,  and  demanded  the  same  admission 
of  their  divine  right  to  rule  and  to  be 
obeyed.  The  assumption  of  the  formal 
title  was  not  made  without  deliberation, 
and  we  are  even  told  in  what  order  the 
great  Diadochi  proclaimed  themselves 
kings.  They  were  not  kings  of  Asia  or 
Egypt  or  Macedon,  but  merely  kings,  for 
Antigonus  bestowed  the  title  on  his  son 
Demitrius,  who  did  not  even  pretend  to  a 
dominion  apart  from  his  father.  But  it  is 
very  curious  that  Ptolemy  is  spoken  of  as 
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following  this  example,  and  dating  his 
formal  sovereignty  as  late  as  305-4  b.c.  It 
seems  to  us  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  explanation.  We 
now  know  from  documents  found  at 
Elephantine  that  he  dated  his  royalty  in 
Egypt  from  his  .satrapy,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  The  well-known 
inscription  about  the  gods  of  Pe  and  Tep 
in  the  Delta  also  speak  of  him  as  a  king — 
Ouyo — while  Alexander  IV.  was  yet  alive. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  as  soon  as  this 
youth  died  he  had  himself  formally  pro- 
claimed at  Memphis  as  successor  to  the 
Pharaohs,  but  made  no  use  of  the  title  in  the 
Greek  world  till  six  or  seven  years  later. 
No  document  has,  however,  yet  verified 
such  a  conjecture.  Possibly,  if  some  day 
this  does  happen,  the  critics  who  now 
repudiate  the  conjecture  will  say  that  of 
course  it  was  perfectly  obvious. 

There  are  many  other  problems  in  this 
book  which  we  should  gladly  discuss,  but 
we  should  probably  incur  the  charge  of 
prolixity,  from  which  the  author  is  not 
free.     As   is   usual  with   German   philolo- 


gists, he  combines  a  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  country's  literature  on  his 
subject  with  great  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  written  by  English  scholars.  Such  a 
book  as  Mr.  Bevan's  House  of  Seleucus  is 
not,  we  think,  once  mentioned,  and  other 
studies  on  Hellenism  and  on  Egyptian 
history,  which  might  have  served  him  to 
state  things  clearly,  seem  wholly  beyond 
his  ken.  But  the  contempt  among  Germans 
for  English  philology  nowadays  is  only 
equalled  by  the  veneration  among  the 
English  for  German  learning.  It  is  evident 
that  neither  reads  the  work  of  the  other,  as 
is  pretended.  But  the  Englishman  has  to 
labour  at  the  German  authorities,  whereas 
most  English  books  are  readable  and  easy 
even  to  a  foreigner.  Probably  for  that 
reason  they  are  regarded  as  shallow.  In 
any  case  this  regrettable  want  of  soli- 
darity between  the  philologists  of  the  great 
European  nations  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  and  directly  suggested  by  Dr. 
Kaerst's  able  and  learned  book. 

M. 


ARISTOTLE. 


Die  Disposition  der  Aristotelischen  Pvinzipien. 

Von  Wladyslaw  Tatarkiewicz.     8vo. 

Pp.     102.       Giessen  :     A.    Topelmann, 

1910.  M.  3  Pfg.  20. 
An  interesting  examination  of  the  chief 
concepts  of  the  Aristotelian  system.  The 
author  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  shows  no  little  skill  in  tracing  the 
connection  of  the  leading  ideas  and  their 
development  out  of  one  another,  and  in 
illustrating  his  meaning  by  well -chosen 
illustrations  from  all  the  relevant  works 
of  Aristotle.  The  book  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  anyone  who  wishes  a 
short  introduction  to  Aristotle's  meta- 
physical system. 

Des  A  vistotclcs  Buck  iibev  das  Stei^en  des  Nil. 

Von  J.  Partsch.     Large  4to.     Pp.  48. 

Leipzig:   B.  G.  Teubner,  1909.     M.  2. 
A  most  careful  and  weighty  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  '  liber  de  inundacione  Nili ' 


which  is  preserved  in  a  medieval  Latin  ver- 
sion and  traditionally  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
The  writer  argues  that  the  treatise  is  an 
abbreviated  but  only  slightly  altered  form 
of  a  genuine  work  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
known  to  Eratosthenes.  The  proofs  offered 
for  the  early  date  of  the  treatise  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  literary  horizon  of  the  author 
includes  no  works  later  than  Aristotle. 

2.  His  geographical  horizon  belongs  not 
to  a  time  in  which  India  was  familiar 
ground,  but  to  the  time  before  Alexander's 
Indian  expedition  (327  B.C.)  —  a  period 
which  for  its  knowledge  of  India  depended 
on  Ctesias  and  on  other  information  which 
reached  the  Greeks  from  the  Persian 
Court. 

3.  The  author  knows  of  changes  of  level 
in  the  springs  of  the  Olynthian  territory, 
which  lay  desolate  from  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Olynthus  by  Philip. 
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That  the  author  was  none  other  than 
Aristotle  is  argued  on  the  following 
grounds : 

i.  We  learn  from  two  independent 
sources — from  Lucan,  and  from  an  extract 
of  Photius  from  a  Greek  source — that  on 
Aristotle's  suggestion  Alexander  sent  an 
expedition  up  the  Nile  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  annual  flood. 

2.  A  fragment  of  Callisthenes  (the  friend 
of  Alexander)  states  the  result  of  this  ex- 
pedition in  almost  verbal  agreement  with 
the  treatise  under  discussion. 

3.  The  text  of  the  treatise  contains  a 
notable  expression  (oi'kcti  7rpo/3A?;/xa  icm — 
'the  Nile  is  settled'),  which  Photius' 
authority  quotes  from  the  abbreviated  work 
of  Aristotle  that  he  had  before  him. 

4.  The  meteorological  views  of  the 
treatise  agree  with  demonstrably  Aristo- 
telian views — 

(a)  In   the   account   of    the    climatic 

zones  ; 

(b)  In  the  belief  in  the  dependence  of 

the  floods  of  the  Nile  on  the 
changes  of  the  moon  ; 

(c)  In  the  conception  of  the   Etesian 

winds. 

5.  The  treatise  agrees  with  Aristotle  in 
geographical  views — 

(a)  In  its  reserve  on  the  question  of 

the  connection  of  the  oceans  ; 

(b)  In  the  conjecture  that  the  Nile  and 

the  Chremetes  rise  in  the  Silver 
Mountains  —  a  conjecture  ex- 
pressed in  a  form  which  shows 
the  passage  in  the  treatise  not 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Meteorologica. 

6.  The  disparaging  Aristotelian  phrase 
'H/3o86tos  o  /xvOoXoyos  reappears  in  the  form 
'  Erodotus  fabularum  scriptor.' 

7.  Arimnestos,  the  name  of  the  father  of 
a  Greek  at  the  Persian  Court  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  apparently 
engaged  as  physician  to  the  King,  and 
quoted  as  an  authority  in  the  treatise, 
recurs  in  the  same  generation  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Aristotle  himself. 

The  cumulative  value  of  these  arguments 
is  very  great.    Nor  is  the  general  character 


of  the  treatise  unworthy  of  Aristotle.  The 
method  followed  is  truly  Aristotelian — a 
careful  classification  of  the  possible  views, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  each,  coupling 
several  of  them  with  the  names  of  their  sup- 
porters. The  explanation  finally  adopted, 
that  the  yearly  summer  inundation  of  the 
Nile  is  due  to  summer  rains  in  the  hills 
where  the  river  takes  its  rise,  is  precisely 
that  which  the  latest  researches  have  con- 
firmed. 

Ethische  Werte  bei  Aristoteles.  Von .  Max 
Heinze.  Large  4to.  Pp.31.  Leipzig: 
B.  G.  Teubner.     1909.     M.  1  Pfg.  20. 

This  is  a  sound  account  of  the  main  lines 
of  Aristotle's  ethical  theory.     The  writer 
for  the  most  part  contents  himself  with 
stating    Aristotle's    views   very   much    in 
Aristotle's  own  language;  little  is  attempted 
in  the  way  of  interpretation  or  of  criticism. 
But  one  or  two  attempts  in  these  directions 
may   be    noted.      (1)    A   contradiction    is 
pointed  out  between  Aristotle's  treatment 
of  the  state  as  higher  than  the  individual 
and  his  treatment  of  the  intellectual  life  as 
the  highest.    The  state  as  such,  it  is  argued 
(pp.  17,  18),  has  no  intellectual  life  ;  it  has 
only  the  intellectual  life  of  its  individual 
members.      The  self-sufficient  life  of  the 
state   which    has    no   relation    with   other 
states  (Pol.  vii.  3)  is  only  externally  similar 
to  the  self-sufficient  life  of  the  individual 
thinker.     (2)  The  writer  argues  that  the 
virtues   are   not   treated   by   Aristotle    as 
altruistic,  since  their  end  is  described  as 
being  not  the  good  of  others  but  to  kclXov 
(Eth.  Nic.  1 1 15  bi2,  1 120  a23,  1 122  b6);  and 
other  phrases  indicating  an  egoistic  element 
in    Aristotle's  conception    of   virtue   (ibid. 
1124  bi4,  1 159  ai2,  ix.  &  passim)  are  quoted 
and  emphasised.     Aristotle's  doctrine  that 
the  virtuous  act  must  be  done  rov  kolXov 
eWa  is,  in  truth,  perplexingly  ambiguous. 
It  might  mean  that  the  end  aimed  at  must 
be  conceived  sub  specie  boni,  and  this  would 
be  compatible  with  the  view  that  the  end 
thus  conceived  as  good  is  in  point  of  fact 
the   good    of    others.      Thus   the   end    of 
courage  is  described  both  as  to  kcl\6v  and 
as  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  one  might 
quite  consistently  hold  that  the  safety  of 
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the  state  is  the  noble  object  aimed  at  in 
an  act  of  courage.  But  elsewhere  Aristotle 
speaks  as  if  the  object  of  a  good  action 
were  simply  the  doing  of  a  good  action  ; 
and  if  he  adopts  this  view,  he  leaves  him- 
self without  any  answer  to  the  question 
why  any  particular  action  is  considered  by 
a  man  to  be  his  duty  rather  than  any  other  ; 
the  matter  of  right  action  cannot  be  spun 
out  of  the  mere  form  of  Tightness.  This  is 
the  fundamental  error  of  Kantian  ethics ; 
but  Aristotle  combines  with  it  a  further 
error.  Thinking  of  the  fineness  of  the 
action  as  its  end,  he  goes  on  to  think  of 
fineness  as  if  it  were  a  good  capable  of 
being  appropriated,  as  pleasure  or  money 
is  (6  o-— ovSaios  <paiverai  eavrw  tov  kclXov  irXeov 
1'ifx.aov,  ibid.  1 1 69  aS5)-  Such  a  sentence 
certainly  indicates  a  strong  dash  of  egoism 
in  Aristotle's  view. 

(3)  The  writer  argues  that  Aristotle's 
eudaemonism  is  really  hedonism.  But  here 
he  seems  to  dwell  too  much  on  isolated 
passages  and  to  ignore  the  general  trend 
of  the  Ethics,  which  certainly  implies  that 
pleasure  is  not  the  end  of  life,  though 
necessarily  connected  with  the  end.     He 


lays  stress  on  the  word  reXos  in  the  state- 
ment that  pleasure  is  hrcyivofievov  ti  TeAos 
(ibid.  x.  1 1 74  b33),  and  argues  that  pleasure 
must  be  the  end  aimed  at.  But  one  of 
the  main  points  of  Bk.  X.  is  just  to  dis- 
tinguish pleasure  from  the  ivepyeia  which  is 
aimed  at ;  and  reAos  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  context  as  mean- 
ing that  pleasure  as  it  were  crowns  the 
activity,  though  it  was  not  the  object  of 
the  activity.  Pleasure  is  no  doubt  an  end 
(ibid.  viii.  1155  b2o),  but  it  is  not  the  end. 
It  is  true  that  in  Bk.  VII.  (1153  bi2)  Aris- 
totle says,  eh)  av  tls  v/Soi'i/  to  apuTTOv  ;  but 
(1)  this  means,  '  so  far  as  these  arguments 
go,  the  best  thing  might  be  a  pleasure,' 
and  (2)  the  effect  of  Bk.  X.  is  to  improve 
upon  Bk.  VII.  by  drawing  a  distinction 
which  that  book  does  not  draw.  The  end, 
we  have  known  all  along  from  the  first 
book,  is  an  evepyeta ;  and  pleasure,  th 
tenth  book  shows,  is  not  identical  with 
unimpeded  activity,  but  is  its  accompani- 
ment. It  is  therefore  the  accompaniment 
of  ev8a.ip.ovia,  not  evSaipoi'la  itself. 

W.  D.  Ross. 


LA  DEFINITION  DE  L'ETRE  ET  LA  NATURE  DES  IDEES  DANS 
LE  SOPHISTE  DE  PLATON. 


La  Definition  de  I'Etre  et  la  Nature  des 
laics  dans  le  Sophiste  de  Platon.  Par 
A.  Dies,  docteur  es  lettres.  8vo.  1  vol. 
Pp.  137.  Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  editeur. 
1909.     4  tr. 

M.  Dies  has  undertaken  an  entirely  revo- 
lutionary task.  He  has  decided  to  break 
away  from  quite  a  number  of  leading 
critics,  including  Lutoslawski,  Apelt,  Horn, 
Xeller,  Ritter,  Gomperz,  Campbell,  and 
Jackson,  and  he  refuses  to  regard  the 
Sophist  as  prophesying  a  crisis  in  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas.  The  Sophist, 
he  says,  does  not  introduce  a  new  develop- 
ment of  the  Ideal  Theory  ;  it  does  not  reveal 
the  Ideas  in  the  character  of  souls  or  ani- 
mated forces,  nor  does  it  describe  mutual 
relations  between  the  Ideas  founded  on 
this  notion  of  them  as  souls.  As  for  the 
definition    of  oiWa   as  avvapis  tov  iroulv  7} 


ttolo-x^v,  it  has  no  philosophical  significance 
at  all. 

According  to  M.  Dies,  the  scheme  of 
the  dialogue  is  simply  this.  In  order  to 
define  the  Sophist  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  prove  the  existence  of  Not-Being,  i.e., 
to  show  it  up  in  its  character  of  Other- 
ness. This  necessitates  the  existence  of 
two  contradictory  terms,  each  of  which 
can  be  shown  to  exist  and  yet  be  different 
from  the  other.  With  a  view  to  fixing  on 
two  terms  which  will  be  conceded  by  all 
those  concerned  in  the  argument,  the 
Eleate  persuades  both  Materialists  and 
Idealists,  almost  against  their  will,  to  agree  , 
to  a  definition  of  Being  as  7/  Svvapus  tou 
iroieiv  7}  7ra.cr\eiv.  They  thereby  concede 
the  existence  of  Motion,  and  they  are  im- 
mediately led  to  allow  the  existence  of 
Rest  as  well.  Thence  the  argument  can 
proceed  to  the  final  result,  which   is  the 
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proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Other,  and 
incidentally  of  the  Communicability  of 
Kinds. 

M.  Dies  credits  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  their  misconception  of  two  terms, 
viz.,  the  ova-la  of  the  Idealists  (248  B),  and 
the  TravTeAtus  ov  of  248  E.  The  ova-La,  to 
which  Lutoslawski  and  others  attribute 
motion,  is  the  motionless  ideal  of  the 
'  friends  of  Ideas,'  and  the  only  movement 
that  they  will  allow  to  it,  even  in  the 
argument,  is  that  of  passivity,  the  '  being 
moved '  due  to  '  being  known,'  not  the 
active  energy  of  mind.  The  7ravTeAws  ov, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  visible  world,  the 
cosmos,  which  is  endowed  with  motion  in 
the  Philebns,  the  Timaeus  and  various  other 
dialogues.  Hence  it  is  only  the  first  term, 
ova-la,  that  can  possibly  be  identified  with 
the  Ideas,  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
crediting  these  with  any  other  motion  than 
that  of  passivity,  which  is  a  mere  dAAotWis, 
never  the  K'ivrja-is  of  mental  activity. 

M.  Dies  has  maintained  his  thesis  with 
considerable  energy,  and  his  arguments 
will  probably  carry  conviction  to  many. 
As  far  as  the  Sophist  alone  is  concerned, 
one  may  agree  that  the  evidence  pointing 
to  a  view  of  the  Ideas  as  '  animated  forces  ' 
is  inconclusive.  M.  Dies'  opponents,  how- 
ever, have  not  built  on  this  dialogue  alone, 
and  their  method  has  been  to  identify  the 
TravrcAws  ov  of  the  Sophist  (which  after  all 
is  not  described  in  language  that  pictures 
to  us  a  necessarily  visible  cosmos)  with  the 
dA->/#ivos  kuI  #eios  vovs  of  Philebns  22  C  and 
the  7raireA.es  {wov  and  vot/tov  (coov  of  the 
Timaeus  (30  C,  31  B),  which  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  ideal  as  surely  as  the  -av  of  the 
Philebns  and  the  bpa-bv  (wov  of  the  Timaeus 


belong  to  the  class  of  the  sensible.  To 
this  M.  Dies  has  objected  (p.  80,  note) 
that  because  the  vo?;tov  foov,  the  model  of 
the  world,  has  life  and  movement,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Idea  of  Justice  should 
also  possess  them.  This  may  be  an  ade- 
quate reply  to  those  who  believe  that  all 
the  Ideas  were  possessed  of  life  and  move- 
ment, but  not  to  those  (and  such  there  are) 
who  hold  that  these  Ideas  are  restricted  to 
the  animal  world  alone. 

As  regards  the  definition  of  over  la  as  the 
Svvafiis  tov  Troietv  r/  7rdcr;(eiv,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  M.  Dies  has  minimised  its 
significance  far  too  much.  He  considers 
it  merely  a  temporary  concession,  a  device 
to  be  cast  aside  as  soon  as  formed ;  and 
yet  he  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the  substance 
of  the  definition  is  nothing  new  in  Platon- 
ism,  and  is  confirmed  by  previous  dia- 
logues. Surely  the  mere  fact  that  Plato 
takes  so  much  trouble  to  secure  a  defini- 
tion which  will  be  not  entirely  unacceptable 
to  Materialists  and  Idealists  alike  gives 
that  definition  considerable  importance, 
quite  apart  from  the  argument,  particularly 
when,  as  we  know,  he  affirmed  the  exis- 
tence of  the  material  and  visible  worlds 
alike  (e.g.  Phaedo  79  A),  and  could  sympa- 
thise, to  some  extent,  with  both  parties. 
Moreover,  very  often  the  ultimately  har- 
monious and  satisfying  conception  arises 
from  a  conflict  of  opposing  theories.  The 
definition  of  ova-la  as  8vva/xis  tov  -oieiv  1/ 
Trao~xtw  may  not  be  a  novelty  in  the 
Sophist,  but  that  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
rating  its  importance  in  Platonic  philosophy 
at  so  low  a  value. 

Marie  Y.  Williams. 

Huguenot  College,  Wellington,  Cape  Colony. 


THE  ETHICAL  END  OF  PLATO'S  THEORY  OF  IDEAS. 


The  Ethical  End  of  Plato's  Theory  of  Ideas. 
By  Francis  A.  Cavanagh,  M.A.  8vo. 
1  vol.  Pp.  89.  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford 
University  Press.    1909.     Price  2s. 

Mr.  Cavanagh's  contention  in  this  essay  is 
that  '  the  whole  purpose  of  Plato's  early 
philosophy  was  to  provide  an  ethical  stan- 
dard.' He  devotes  nearly  half  of  his  volume, 


therefore,  to  an  examination  of  the  ethical 
systems  previous  to  Plato,  showing  that 
their  imperfections  called  imperatively  for 
a  '  rational  and  sound  basis  for  conduct.' 
The  following  are  some  of  the  considera- 
tions adduced  by  Mr.  Cavanagh  in  favour 
of  his  thesis  :  (1)  Ethics  was  the  subject 
of  chief  interest  to  Plato's  master  Socrates, 
(2)  the  psychological   theory  put    forward 
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in  the  Phaedrus  and  Republic  seems  to  have 
been  designed  entirely  to  give  an  accept- 
able meaning  to  the  Socratic  maxim  '  Virtue 
is  Knowledge,'  (3)  Plato's  development  of 
the  notion  of  <£vo-is  in  the  Republic  and  else- 
where appears  to  be  closely  connected  with 
ethical  needs,  (4)  the  famous  description 
of  virtue  as  o/^otWis  0ew  in  Theactetus  176  A- 
177  A  makes  the  ethical  Ideas  all-important, 
(5)  in  the  passage  of  the  Parmenides  which 
is  supposed  to  describe  the  theory  of  Ideas 
in  its  earlier  stage  the  ethical  Ideas  are 
named  as  being  second  in  importance  to 
the  logical  categories,  (6)  in  the  Republic 
and  the  Philebus  the  study  of  dialectic  is  of 
greatest  value  because  it  provides  the  philo- 
sopher with  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-citizens,  (7)  all  the  contemporary 
arts,  including  rhetoric,  are  criticised 
severely  by  Plato  (vide  Republic  and  Gorgias) 
on  ethical  grounds  alone. 

From  the  data  brought  forward  here  it 
is  '  abundantly  plain '  that  the  famous 
theory  of  Ideas  gained  perhaps  its  chief 
claim  to  fame  from  the  impetus  it  gave  to 


the  science  of  ethics.  That  Plato  origin- 
ally formulated  it  for  this  express  purpose 
is,  however,  another  matter.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Cavanagh's  evidence,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  first  need  for  the  theory 
would  arise  out  of  Zeno's  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  predication.  In  settling  this 
difficulty,  which  affected  the  concepts  of  all 
the  sciences  alike,  Plato  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  ethical  concepts  in  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Cavanagh  himself  seems  to 
admit  this  on  pp.  42,  44,  where  he  gives 
almost  equal  credit  to  '  the  puzzles  of  Zeno ' 
and  '  the  ethical  problems  suggested  by 
Socrates '  as  being  the  stimuli  which  pro- 
duced this  philosophical  doctrine. 

In  Appendix  A  Mr.  Cavanagh  suggests 
an  interesting  emendation  of  the  text  of 
Phaedo  99  D-E,  transposing  the  phrase 
(iXkirwv  7r/Dbs  to.  Trpa.yfj.aTa  k.t.X.  and  reading 
it  after  eVeiS?)  u7rei/r;/K?7  to,  o^to.  ctkottwv.  The 
change  is  rather  a  bold  one,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  passage  are  undoubtedly 
lessened  thereby. 

Marie  V.  Williams. 

Huguenot  College,  Wellington,  Cape  Colony. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  ROME. 


Geschichte  der  romischen  Kupferprdgung  vom 
Bundesgenossenkrieg  bis  auf  Kaiser  Claudius. 
By  Heinrich  YVillers.  Large  8vo. 
pp.  xvi  +  228.  With  18  collotype  plates 
and  33  cuts  in  the  text.  Leipzig  and 
Berlin:    Teubner,  1909.     M.  12. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  preface 
to  this  volume  that  so  competent  a  scholar 
as  Dr.  Willers  has  actually  in  hand  the 
task  of  providing  the  much -needed  new 
history  of  the  coinage  of  Rome.  The 
present  is  only  a  '  Vorlaufer,'  intended  to 
dispose  of  a  certain  amount  of  detailed 
discussion  which  might  otherwise  have 
overweighted  the  main  work.  It  falls  into 
four  parts.  The  first  of  these  is  a  general 
sketch  of  the  development  of  ancient 
coinage,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
evolution  of  the  Roman  system ;  the 
second  deals  with  the  group  of  semuncial 
copper    pieces    struck    between    89    and 


81  B.C. ;  the  third  with  the  various  copper 
issues  of  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  ;  and 
the  fourth  with  the  senatorial  copper  of  the 
earliest  imperial  age. 

Part  I.  is  the  least  satisfactory  section  of 
the  book.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is 
fresh  and  suggestive.  The  point  as  to  the 
influence  which  the  spasmodic  character  of 
the  Roman  copper  coinage  had  in  bringing 
about  the  successive  reductions  of  the  as  is 
a  specially  good  one.  But  lack  of  space 
often  compels  the  author  to  be  dogmatic  in 
regard  to  questions  that  are  pre-eminently 
arguable.  And  it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that  the  sheets  seem  to  have  been  printed 
off  before  the  appearance  of  Haeberlin's 
Systematik  des  altcstcn  romischen  Mienzwesens. 
It  is  obvious  that  Willers  would  not  be 
prepared  to  accept  some  of  Haeberlin's 
conclusions.  He  is,  for  instance,  the 
declared  and  determined  foe  of  anything 
that   savours    of   comparative   metrology. 
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At  the  same  time  the  body  of  evidence 
marshalled  in  the  Systematik,  and  in  the 
subsequent  Metrologische  Griindlagen,  is  far 
too  formidable  to  be  summarily  dismissed 
as  '  mathematische  Spielerei';  it  demands 
a  more  reasoned  refutation.  Besides,  even 
if  Haeberlin's  metrological  disquisitions  are 
set  entirely  on  one  side,  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  early 
Roman  money  are  of  absolutely  first-rate 
importance.  Probably  the  accident  of  their 
not  being  available  is  regretted  by  no 
one  more  keenly  than  by  Dr.  Willers 
himself. 

Coming  now  to  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  book,  we  find  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  coins  handled  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  is  altogether  admirable.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the 
care  with  which  the  material  has  been 
sifted.  The  writer  has  personally  weighed 
and  examined  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  existing  specimens.  Many  others  have 
been  similarly  scrutinized  by  General 
Bahrfeldt,  who  has  allowed  his  notes  to  be 
drawn  upon  most  freely.  As  a  result,  the 
basis  for  deductions  is  singularly  complete. 
And  the  deductions  drawn  are  remarkable 
for  their  acuteness  and  interest,  covering 
as  they  do  a  very  wide  field  of  reference — 
chronology,  history,  the  significance  of  the 
types  employed,  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
scriptions, the  economic  conditions  that 
find  expression  in  the  different  weight- 
standards  and  alloys.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  for  the  general  historical  student 
are  those  that  relate  to  the  early  imperial 
'  brass.'  Some  of  them  will  command 
assent  at  once.  There  are  others  in  regard 
to  which  judgment  must  be  suspended 
until  Dr.  Willers  explains  how  he  is  to  get 
over  certain  difficulties,  the  existence  of 
which  he  himself  frankly  admits.  Thus, 
one  shudders  to  think  of  the  arithmetical 
spasms  that  must  have  convulsed  the  body 
politic  whose  system  of  currency  involved, 
not  merely  bimetallism  in  silver  and  copper, 


but  also,  contemporaneously,  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  separate  double  standard  within 
the  limits  of  the  inferior  metal.  It  is  true  that 
the  aid  of  brass  was  invoked,  but  in  some 
ways  that  complicates  the  problem  (p.  171). 
Apart  from  this,  the  actual  record  of 
weights  constitutes  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  theory  that  the  Roman  copper  of  the 
first  century  b.c  was  anything  more  than  a 
token  coinage ;  the  limits  of  variation  for  one 
and  the  same  piece  are  inexplicably  wide. 
Thirty-eight  specimens  of  the  as  of  Sextus 
Pompeius,  for  instance,  yield  an  average 
weight  of  17-275  grammes;  but  the  ex- 
tremes are  25  80  and  11-98  (p.  91).  In  such  a 
case  the  comparative  metrologist  may  be 
forgiven  for  throwing  back  on  the  method 
of  averages  the  reproach  of '  mathematische 
Spielerei.' 

But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  on 
a  point  in  regard  to  which  the  author 
warns  us  (p.  170)  that  his  argument  is  still 
undeveloped.  When  all  possible  deductions 
on  this  account  have  been  made,  the 
book  must  be  pronounced  a  stimulating 
and  valuable  treatise.  It  marks  a  clear 
advance  towards  the  complete  elucidation 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Dr.  Willers  is  a  keen  controversialist,  who 
does  not  spare  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  him.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  of  his  blows  are 
unnecessarily  forceful.  Thus,  we  fully 
share  his  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  as  of  Clovius  referred  to  in  the  footnote 
to  p.  99,  but  we  feel  that  his  position  in 
regard  to  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
strong,  if  he  had  limited  himself  to  a  simple 
statement  of  his  belief  that  the  coin  had 
been  tampered  with.  The  book  is  clearly 
printed,  and  has  an  adequate  index,  while 
the  illustrations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
excellent.  We  shall  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  or  volumes  of  which  it  is  the  pre- 
cursor. 

George  AIacdonald. 
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ZUM  ALEXANDRINISCHEN  ANTISEMITISMUS. 


Zum  Alexandrinischen  Antisemitismus.  Von 
Ulrich  Wilcken.  No.  23  des  27  Bandes 
der  Abhandlung  der  philologisch-his- 
torischen  Klasse  der  Konigl.  Sachs : 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften. 

In  this  paper  Professor  Wilcken  has  made 
an  interesting  study  of  the  underlying 
hatred  which  simmered  between  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  especially  in  Alexandria.  The 
Jewish  point  of  view  has  long  been  known 
through  the  medium  of  Josephus  and  Philo, 
but  we  are  now  beginning  to  realise  better 
the  Hellenic  feeling  against  the  Jews,  as  is 
evidenced  in  numberless  ways  in  the  papyri 
from  Egypt.  It  is  to  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion that  Professor  Wilcken  directs  atten- 
tion. He  traces  the  early  religious  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Jews 
scattered  in  the  Diaspora,  whose  fanaticism 
against  Hellenic  religion  and  ideas,  bred 
by  the  Maccabean  troubles,  called  down 
on  themselves  the  title  of  dvoa-toi.  This 
was  followed  by  political  dislike,  engendered 
by  their  supple  loyalty  to  the  Ptolemies 
and  afterwards  to  the  first  Roman  em- 
perors, which  gained  for  them  valuable 
privileges  and  rights.  Animosity  was 
further  inflamed,  as  Professor  Wilcken 
points  out,  by  their  success  as  tax-farmers, 
money-lenders,  etc.,  and  he  quotes  a  remark 
from  a  papyrus  of  a. d.  4 1  (No.  1079.  B.G.U.), 
(3\e~e  (ravruv  uttu  tQv  'IouSguW,  as  evidence 
of  the  general  mistrust  of  the  Jews  dis- 
played by  the  great  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria. This  smouldering  hatred  burst  into 
flame  with  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
and  the  Jewish  disturbances  which  followed 
throughout  Egypt  during  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Professor  Wilcken 
now  publishes  for  the  first  time  a  papyrus 
in  the  Bremer  Stadtbibliothek  of  great  interest, 
which  contains  an  urgent  appeal  (Mia  ijv 
€A7ris  Kai  Aoitti)  TrpoaSoKia)  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nome  of  Apollinopolis  Parva 
for  another  legion  to  help  them  in  their 
struggle  against  tovs  uvoaiovs  'IovSaiovs.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jewish  resistance 
was  very  stubborn  everywhere,  but  in  this 


locality  they  seem  to  have  had  entirely  the 
upper  hand. 

Professor  Wilcken  concludes  by  a  further 
detailed  analysis  of  the  'cases'  heard  before 
the    Emperor   at    Rome,  of   Isidorus  and 
Lampon,  of  Paulus  and  Antoninus,  and  of 
Appianus.    These  papyri  are  very  curious. 
At  first  sight  they  appeared  to  be  official 
precis   of   appeals   made   by   embassies   to 
Rome  on  the  burning  question  of  Jewish 
privileges.     The  first  of  these  purports  to 
have    been    heard     before    the    Emperor 
Claudius,  the  second   before    an    emperor 
whom  Dr.  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf  suggests 
to  be  Commodus.     M.  Theodore  Reinach, 
who  originally  published  the  Isidorus  frag- 
ment, saw  in  it  simply  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
fessional calumniator  and  Jew-baiter  was 
being  at  last  laid  by  the  heels.    Since  then, 
however,  their  historical  character  has  been 
called   into  question.      Professor  Wilcken 
here  goes  very  carefully  over  the  ground 
he  has  already  trodden,  and  further  makes 
a     detailed     analysis,    especially    of     the 
protocols  of  the  emperors  and  their  authen- 
ticity.    The  possibility  that  they  form  a 
kind  of  heathen  martyrology  has  already 
been  suggested  by  Bauer,  and  their  likeness 
to  the  Christian  martyrologies  is  evidenced 
by  the  freedom,  not  to  say  insolence,  with 
which  Isidorus  at  least,  as  hero  of  the  case, 
addresses  the  emperor.    Professor  Wilcken 
comes    to    the    conclusion    that    they   are 
works  of  eye-witnesses,  possibly  members 
of  the  embassies,  and  have  at  least  a  semi- 
official character  in  that  they  were  probably 
written  by  men  who  had  access  to  official 
documents.      Further,  he    says,   he    is   at 
present  unwilling  to  go.     There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that  they  are  written 
with  a  political  motive,  inspired  by  the  dis- 
like exhibited  between  Jew  and  Greek  in 
Alexandria  at  the  time.     It  may  be  added 
here   that   intellectually   also,   as   well   as 
politically,  tension  between  Greek  and  Jew 
was  bound  to  come  to  an  open  rupture. 
Except    with    the   wilder   syncretists,    the 
theory  of  the  Jewish  platonists  of   Alex- 
andria that  Plato  was  but  an  Attic  Moses 
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and  that  his  works  were  only  a  systematised 
plagiarism  of  the  Law  was  little  likely  to 
sooth  racial  irritation.  It  is  curious  that 
we  do  not  hear  much  of  this  side  of  the 
question,  but  probably  before   it  became 


acute  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  rising 
flood  Christianity,  whose  teachers  in  their 
turn  claimed  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as 
witnesses  to  their  faith. 

P.    D.    SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 


SHORT  NOTICES 


Zum  iigyptischen  Grundbnchwesen  in  romischer 
Zeit  :  Untersuchungen  auf  Grund  der 
griechischen  Papyri.  Von  O.  Eger. 
Leipzig  u.  Berlin  :  B.  G.  Teubner, 
1909.  8vo.  Pp.  viii  +  212.  Price, 
geheftet,  M.  7  ;  gebunden,  M.  8. 

This  volume  is  another,  and  a  very 
valuable,  addition  to  the  growing  list  of 
monographs  which  treat  of  questions 
specially  connected  with  papyrology.  It 
is  an  investigation  of  the  important  subject 
of  land-registration  in  Egypt,  chiefly 
through  the  /3i/3Aio0vAa/<:es  kjKTrjcrvav.  The 
author  begins  with  a  tabulated  list,  arranged 
by  nomes,  of  all  references  to  the  (3if3\io- 
4>v\a.Kes,  f3tf3Xio9rjKi]  or  /3if3\io4>v\a.Kiov  in 
papyri  previously  published,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  proceeds  to  determine  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  /8i/?Atoc/>i'AaKes. 
The  list  shows  that  the  (3if3XLo6,]K7]  tw 
eyKTijo-eiov  was  distinct  from  the  S^/xoo-ia 
/3i/3A<.o#?^k?/,  but  that  in  some  cases  the  two 
were  combined  under  the  same  officials. 
Eger  is  no  doubt  correct  in  confining  the 
competence  of  the  former  to  private  pro- 
perty and  catoecic  land.  Most  of  the  rest 
of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  process  of  registration. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  is  a  discussion  of 
certain  returns  of  landed  property  not 
addressed  to  the  fSiftXiocfrvXaKts,  and  in  the 
sixth  the  author  considers  the  aim  and 
value  of  the  registration. 

The  material  for  this  subject  is  some- 
what more  abundant  than  is  often  the  case 
in  papyrological  questions,  and  a  fairly 
clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general 
process  of  registration.  Eger's  main  con- 
clusions are  probably  sound,  and  though 
further  discoveries  may  modify  them  in 
detail,  the  book  is  likely  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable manual  for  some  time  to  come. 


The  last  chapter  is  the  one  in  which  the 
material  is  most  ambiguous,  and  the 
author's  conclusions  therefore  most  un- 
certain ;  but  he  seems  clearly  to  be  right  in 
thinking  that  the  intention  of  the  regis- 
tration was  not  merely  official,  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  etc.,  but  was  also  '  dass  damit 
ausser  fur  staatliche  Zwecke  auch  fur  den 
privaten  Verkehr  eine  sichere  rechtliche 
Basis  geschaffen  werden  soil.'  The  evidence 
is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  show  con- 
clusively how  far  this  intention  was  realised ; 
it  seems  likely  that  the  practice  fell  short  of 
the  theory.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference  is 
impaired  by  the  want  of  a  subject  index. 

H.  I.  Bell. 


De  infinitivi  finalis  vel  consecutivi  construc- 
tione  apud  priscos  poetas  Graecos.  By 
C.  J.  Ogden,  Ph.D.  The  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York.  1909. 
9"  x  6".    Pp.  65. 

In  the  treatise  before  us  are  set  forth  the 
results  of  a  thorough  study  of  this  use  of 
the  Infinitive  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  the 
Homeric  Hymns,  etc.  All  the  examples 
have  been  examined  and  classified ;  full 
lists  of  references  are  given,  and  the  results 
summed  up  in  a  table  of  statistics.  In 
discussing  each  class  the  writer  gives 
particulars  of  the  use  of  any  competing 
construction. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  system  of  classification.  It  seems 
better  worth  while  to  quote  some  of 
Dr.  Ogden's  remarks.  He  comes  to  much 
the  same  general  conclusion  as  Stahl 
{Syntax  des  gr.  Verbums,  611);  he  says 
1  Infinitivum  non  quemvis  effectum  sed  eum 
qui  natura  vel  necessario  fiat  significare 
solere.'     But  he  adds,  '  Nee  tamen  desunt 
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apud  Homerum  exempla  usus  laxioris,  in 
quibus  longe  alia  notio  innnitivo  atque 
enuntiato  principali  inest.' 

In  answer  to  the  question  why  this  use 
of  the  Infinitive  was  not  more  extensive  in 
Homer,  two  reasons  are  given,  '  una,  quod 
aliae  constructiones  infinitivi  iam  adole- 
verant,  altera,  quod  nee  forma  casualis  nee 
particula  auxiliaris  ei  comitabantur  quibus 
notio  finis  vel  consecutionis  plane  in- 
dicaretur.'  For  instance,  as  £</>?/v  tovto 
irvdka-Bai  meant '  I  said  that  I  had  found  this 
out,'  it  was  not  convenient  that  it  should 
also  be  used  to  mean  '  I  said  this  to  find  out.' 
The  Infinitive  is  only  twice  used  with  wore 
in  Homer,  never  with  jit)  or  the  article.  The 
consecutive  sense  was  often  expressed  by 
an  independent  sentence — e.g.,  A  5  Atos  8' 
ereXiUro  fiovXrj. 

Again,  the  Infinitive  is  not  very  common 
with  verbs  of  motion,  except  in  the  formula 
8?]  8'  ievai.  On  this  the  writer  has  an 
interesting  comment :  '  Quod  si  in  his  solis 
vocibus  infinitivus  est  cum  /3atVw  verbo 
coniunctus,  colligere  licet  hanc  construc- 
tionem,  turn  cum  oratio  epica  maxime 
vigeret,  vi  finali  obscurata,  a  vetustate  esse 
repetitam.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
more  common  with  causative  verbs  of  the 
same  class,  7re//,7roj,  fyfii,  etc.  If  we  con- 
sider merely  the  nature  of  the  verbs  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  explain  this,  but  if  we 
note  that  the  future  participle  is  common 
with  verbs  of  the  first  class,  but  rare  with 
those  of  the  second,  we  see  the  reason  why 
the  Infinite  held  its  ground  with  the 
causative  verbs.  As  to  the  preference  for 
the  participle  with  the  intransitive  verbs, 
'  si  quidem  id  participium  principio  desi- 
derium  seu  voluntatem  notavit,  desiderium 
autem  solet  esse  eius  qui  actionem  verbo 
significatam  facit,  satis  est -causae  cur  par- 
ticipium apud  Homerum  plerumque  ad 
subiectum  pertineat.' 

W.  E.  P.  Pantin. 


ARISTOPHANES  AND  OTHERS. 

Aristophanes  and   Others.     London:    Grant 
Richards,  1909.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Pp.vii  +  397. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book  consists  of 
collected  papers,  to  which  considerable  ad- 
ditions have  been  made.  But  Mr.  Richards 


has  included  two  new  and  important  papers, 
one  on  the  contrast  between  the  diction 
of  comedy  and  that  of  serious  poetry,  the 
other  a  collection  of  errors  recurrent  in 
manuscripts,  with  classified  examples.  The 
volume  is  a  miscellany  of  textual  criticism, 
inconvenient  to  use,  were  it  not  for  a  full 
index.  Mr.  Richards  is  among  the  very 
few  scholars  who  are  entitled  to  publish  an 
emendation  of  any  Greek  text.  Nobody 
can  read  the  present  volume  without 
wondering  at  the  author's  range  of  reading 
and  the  accumulated  evidence  of  prolonged 
and  systematic  study  of  textual  problems. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  altogether  escapes 
the  dangers  that  beset  textual  critics.  At 
times  I  find  him  a  little  too  suspicious, 
too  anxious  to  criticise ;  at  times  he 
hazards  the  sort  of  conjecture  that  has 
brought  some  discredit  on  this  branch  of 
classical  scholarship,  but  instead  of  putting 
forward  such  guesses  with  Batavian  con- 
fidence, he  is  careful  to  qualify  them  with 
a  '  perhaps  '  or  '  probably.'  On  the  whole 
he  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  cautious,  if  not 
a  conservative,  corrector. 

Mr.  Richards  has  exercised  his  skill  on 
a  great  array  of  Greek  authors.  In  which 
cases  he  has  materially  improved  the  text 
I  am  not  fit  to  offer  an  opinion,  even  in 
a  review,  save  in  the  single  case  of 
Xenophon,  and  most  of  Mr.  Richards' 
emendations  on  that  author  do  not  appear 
in  this  volume.  Much  as  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  study  of  Xenophon,  un- 
fortunately his  proposals  for  correcting  the 
text  are  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  among 
his  happiest  efforts.  For  example  I  do  not 
find  any  one  of  his  emendations  in  the 
Cyropaedia  certain,  whereas  in  the  orators, 
to  take  but  one  example,  I  not  unfrequently 
find  myself  convinced.  Whatever  be  the 
verdict  of  editors  on  particular  emendations, 
the  consummate  scholarship  displayed 
throughout  the  book  must  move  the 
admiration  of  all  who  consult  it. 

I  have  no  thought  of  pitting  myself 
against  such  a  master  as  Mr.  Richards;  but 
1  venture  to  think  that  in  Aristophanes' 
Wasps  564,  5,  where  «ds  avuov  av  inotTij 
Toiaiv  tfiotaiv  cannot  stand,  my  fws  av  i'crwo->/ 
Toiviv  1/toTs  u/loXolo-iv  is  better  than  his 
proposal  to  read  ayaddis  for  avuov. 

E.  C.  Marchant. 
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ADDRESSES  AND  ESSAYS. 

A  ddresses  and  Essays.  By  Morris  H .  Morgan. 
American  Book  Company.     1909. 

These  papers  are  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
such  as  Quintilian,  Vitrivius,  date  of  Pro 
Roscio  Comoedo,  o-K^vdw-ew-aw,  Persius : 
they  are  interesting,  but  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  first  three,  those  addressed 
To  the  Student  of  Classics  and  To  the 
Teacher,  and  one  on  the  Real  Persius. 
These  are  very  amusing,  and  they  might 
pass  unnoticed  in  a  book  of  solemn  dis- 
quisitions. The  first  two  contain  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  also.  As  for  Persius, 
Mr.  Morgan  quite  took  in  the  present 
writer,  who  began  to  be  indignant  and  to 
prepare  an  answer  before  he  suddenly 
perceived  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  hoax 
— or  should  1  say  haze  ? 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Ovationes  pro  P.  Quinctio, 
pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  pro  A.  Caecina,  de 
lege  agvaria  contra  Rullum,  pro  C.  Rabirio 
perduellionis  reo,  pro  L.  Flacco,  in  L.  Pi- 
sonem,  pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  recognovit 
brevique  adnotatione  critica  instruxit 
Albertus  Curtis  Clark.  Oxonii,  e 
typographeo  Clarendoniano. 

This  volume  has  the  same  great  merits 
as  its  predecessors  in  the  new  edition  of 
Cicero's  speeches.  As  before,  Mr.  Clark 
has  supplemented  his  introduction  and 
apparatus  by  a  separate  book  (Anecdota 
Uxoniensia,  classical  series,  part  xi.,  Inventa 
Italorum) ;  and  criticism  of  the  foundations 
of  his  text  belongs  more  to  a  review  of 
that  book  than  of  this.1  I  must  here 
confine  myself  to  a  short  notice  of  the 
text. 

Besides  an  excellent  choice  between 
variants,  Mr.  Clark  has  made  many  con- 
jectures, of  which  some  are  convincing. 
In  Rose.  Com.  35,  for  example,  '  amplius 
assem  neminem  petiturum '  is  clearly  right 

1  The  tract  gives  also  (p.  86)  some  corrections  of 
misprints  and  errors,  including  two  in  the  body  of 
the  text — viz.,  Rose.  Com.  38  quod  vero  for  quid  vero, 
and  Rull.  ii.  42  appententem  for  appetentem.  Add 
that  a  question-stop  should  stand  in  Caecin.  95  at 
the  end  of  ch.  32. 


for  a  se ;  and  ib.  47  non  iniquis  is  by  far  the 
best  correction  of  inimicis.  In  Rull.  ii.  47 
a  troublesome  quant  is  divided  into  Q(uirites) 
and  Earn,  to  the  advantage  of  rhythm  and 
sense.  Another  ingenious  but  more 
doubtful  conjecture,  ib.  41,  divides  nostris 
into  nos  tris,  and  transposes  these  words  to 
a  better  place.  There  are  dozens  of  good 
things  of  this  kind  in  the  book. 

Here  and  there  we  come  upon  the  tracks 
of  Zielinski  and  the  Clauselgesetz.  Thus 
in  Rose.  Com.  29  Mr.  Clark  has  altered  the 
position  of  a  necessary  supplement  for 
reasons  of  rhythm  (cf.  Rull.  ii.  90).  -  Less 
justifiable  applications  of  the  new  instru- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  Rull.  ii.  59  and 
Caecin.  24,  where  the  subjunctive  sit  is  not 
easy  to  defend. 

Words  condemned  as  interpolations  are 
banished  altogether  from  the  text.  This 
makes  for  tidiness,  but  has  a  look  of  more 
confidence  than  is  warranted  in  many  such 
cases.  For  example,  in  Caecin.  62  quod 
inermi  armati  iudicarentur  and  in  104  virtute 
cognita  are  left  in  the  text  without  warning, 
whereas  in  27  hoc  est  mortem  minaretur,  for 
which  there  is  more  to  be  said,  is  hidden 
away  in  a  note. 

In  Caecin.  76,  does  not  the  credit  of  the 
brilliant  restoration  of  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  belong  to  Madvig  (De  Fin., 
preface)?  Baiter's  retention  of  si  is  a 
minor  point,  and  a  doubtful  gain.  In  79, 
Mr.  Clark's  reconstruction  of  the  second 
sentence  is  obscure  :  the  necessary  sense 
is  given  by  Keller's  conjecture  (Semestvia, 
P-  5°7)>  which  may  be  shortened  thus : 
'  illud  autem  miror,  cum  vos  aliquem  contra 
me  sentire  dicatis,  cur  meum  auctorem  vos 
pro  me  appelletis,  vestrum  non  nominetis.' 

E.  Harrison. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Interpretations  of  Horace.  By  the  late 
William  Medley,  M.A.  Edited  by 
John  Green  Skemp,  M.A.,  and  George 
Watson  Macalpine.  Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press.  1910.  Pp.  xv  +  169.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

These  Interpretations,  which  are  confined  to 
the  following  Odes  of  Horace — I.  1,  4,  5,  6, 
9,    14,   22,  24,  34;  II.  3,   10,   14,    15,   18; 
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III.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 — owe  their  posthumous 
publication  to  a  personal  feeling  of  respect 
for  one  who,  as  we  understand  from  the 
Introduction,  was  a  lovable  man  and  an 
inspiring  teacher.  This  naturally  secures 
them  some  exemption  from  criticism  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  their  cha- 
racter can  be  adequately  represented  by 
quotations : 

'  No  English  can  do  perfect  justice  to  the 
lines  closing  stanza  three  [II.  3.  II  sq.] — 

quid  obliquo  laborat 
lympha  fu%ax  trepidare  rivo. 

We  can  but  analyse  each  word  and  hold  it 
up  to  the  light.  Lympha  calls  up  bright, 
clear  water.  Fugax  trepidare  pictures  trem- 
bling haste,  an  eagerness  to  flow  and  flee. 
In  obliquo  laborat  rivo  we  see  the  stream  as, 
obstructed  by  its  winding  channel-bed,  it 


frets  and  struggles,  and  so  gives  forth  a 
murmuring  protest  in  its  quivering  haste.' 
'  See  the  labour  and  skill   and  expense 
lavished  on  the  feast  to  tempt  the  sluggish 
appetite,  the  jaded  palate — 

Siculae  dapes 
dulcem  elaborabunt  saporcni. 

[III.  1.  18  sq.] 

Yet  all  in  vain  this  profligate  waste. 

See,  the  dark  word  non.' 

This  exuberance  of  appreciation  and  a 
strong  vein  of  Christian  moralising  which 
runs  through  the  interpretations  are  pos- 
sibly not  the  best  aids  towards  the  under- 
standing of  Horace ;  but  the  work  is 
conscientiously  done,  it  is  not  without  in- 
sight, and  some  teachers,  especially  in 
America,  may  find  the  volume  of  service. 

X. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE   REPORT   OF   THE   HEAD-MASTERS* 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  CURRICULUM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Classical  Review. 

Sir, — Not  long  ago  some  remarks  on  the  Head- 
Masters'  Report  appeared  in  the  Classical  Review 
which  indicated  a  misleading  idea  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Report  and  even  as  to  its  contents.  It  was 
stated,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  Greek  question 
was  shelved,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Report  was  mainly 
concerned  with  that  question.  Moreover,  the  un- 
exampled unanimity  with  which  the  Report  was 
welcomed  by  the  Conference  makes  it  certain  that 
its  proposals  will  be  acted  on,  and  not  unlikely  that 
its  appearance  may  mark  an  important  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  classical  controversy. 

The  curtailment  of  classical  teaching  in  England 
in  the  Public  Schools  has  been  effected  by  Modern 
Sides,  in  which  some  Latin  is  taught,  but  not  as  a 
primary  subject  ;  Greek  not  at  all.  French  and 
Mathematics  are  the  principal  subjects,  as  measured 
by  time  given  to  them.  Science  for  the  older 
boys  frequently  displaces  Latin.  In  the  Grammar 
Schools  Greek  has  largely  disappeared  without 
the  school  being  divided  into  two  sides. 

Now,  the  proposals  of  the  H.M.C.  aim  at  an 
educational  settlement  of  the  Greek  question, 
wholly  differing  from  the  Modern  Side  arrange- 
ment, which  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  a 
(perhaps)  passing  public  whim  adverse  to  classics, 
and  based  on  no  principle  whatever.  The  Con- 
ference recognise  that  Greek  is  in  danger  because 
slow  boys  are  still  made  to  learn  it  along  with 
Latin,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  both — and  of 
the  boys'  minds  to  boot.  A  Modern  Side  ignores 
this  difficulty  altogether.    It  may  relieve  a  Classical 


Side  of  a  good  half  of  the  laggards,  but  it  always 
leaves  a  good  many  behind  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  absorbs  a  good  many  boys  of  ability  who  ought 
to  study  Greek  anyhow  till  sixteen  years  of  age, 
unless  some  very  exceptional  reason  of  a  profes- 
sional character  forces  them  to  specialise  earlier. 

The  H.M.C. 's  principles,  then,  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  question,  are  three  :  (1)  No  boy  should 
begin  Greek  till  he  has  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  and  if  this  does  not  happen  till  he  is 
fifteen,  he  should  not  begin  at  all.  (2)  Boys  who 
can  profit  by  learning  Greek  should  learn  it. 
(3)  The  selection  of  those  who  ought  and  those 
who  ought  not  to  learn  Greek  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmasters.  For  details  I  must 
refer  your  readers  to  the  Report  itself,  which  can 
be  obtained  for  2d.  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
H.M.C.  (12,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C.). 
So  much,  however,  is  plain  from  this  bald  state- 
ment. The  Head-Masters  are  as  desirous  of  foster- 
ing Greek  for  the  quicker  boys  as  they  are  of 
withdrawing  it  from  the  slower.  And  they  are  pre- 
pared with  very  good  arguments  for  both  policies. 

There  is  one  more  aim  prominently  set  forth  in 
the  Report— the  development  of  the  teaching  of 
English.  Other  subjects  are  treated  of  at  some 
length,  and  the  object  has  been  steadily  kept  in 
view  of  arranging  the  Entrance  Examinations  into 
the  Public  Schools  on  rational  lines,  and  one  altera- 
tion is  laid  down  for  the  Scholarship  Kxaminations. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Report  does 
for  Classical  Sides  that  which,  if  it  had  been 
done  in  time,  would  have  rendered  Modern  Sides 
needless. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL   NOTES 


Italy — Rome. — At  a  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  British  School  in  July, 
Mrs.  Strong  discussed  some  recently 
discovered  sculptures  from  Rome  and 
neighbourhood,  and  others  which  have 
lately  come  into  prominence.  In  par- 
ticular she  maintained  her  adherence  to 
the  view  that  the  Anzio  statue  was  of  the 
male  sex,  representing  a  temple  attendant. 
The  documentary  evidence  for  other  attri- 
butions she  rejects  as  unreliable.  Further, 
she  considers  it  a  piece  of  late  Hellenistic, 
not  fourth- century,  work. 

Signor  Boni  has  been  enabled  by  private 
generosity  to  explore  the  grotto  on  the 
west  of  the  Palatine,  known  as  the  Luper- 
cal.  In  a  narrow  passage  he  found  votive 
terra-cotta  figurines,  some  representing 
Attis.  This  seems  to  imply  that  Attis 
was  associated  with  Cybele  in  her  temple 
there.  The  frescoes  in  the  house  of  Livia 
have  been  judiciously  repaired,  and  other 
operations  are  in  progress  on  the  Palatine. 

Hevculaneum. — The  Italian  papers  appear 
to  be  coming  round  to  Professor  Wald- 
stein's  side.  The  Stampa  of  Turin 
pointedly  asks  why,  if  Italy  cannot  afford 
to  excavate  Herculaneum,  she  can  provide 
funds  for  Crete  and  North  Africa,  or  an 
Italian  school  at  Athens.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post  (July  15)  states  that 
public  opinion  at  Resina  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  excavation,  and  that  a  field 
adjoining  the  site  of  operations  in  1869-77 
would  yield  good  results  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  The  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  State  by  landowners  is  now  regulated 
by  law. 

Ancona. — In  the  Iron  Age  necropolis  of 
Belmonte  there  have  been  found  two  rich 
tombs  of  women  warriors,  with  war 
chariots  over  the  remains.  It  is  therefore 
claimed  that  the  existence  of  the  Amazons 
was  a  historical  reality,  not  a  poetic  inven- 
tion. Several  details  are  said  to  coincide 
with  Virgil's  description  in  Aen.  xi.  550  ff. 

Crete — Knossos.— The  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 16  contains  a  long  article  by  Dr.  Evans 


describing  his  recent  operations  on  this 
apparently  inexhaustible  site.  His  main 
object  was  the  tunnelling  round  the  cir- 
cular vault  under  the  southern  porch  of 
the  palace.  A  staircase  suddenly  broken 
off  seemed  to  indicate  the  use  of  the 
vaulted  space  as  a  reservoir.  The  pot- 
sherds filling  the  space  were  not  later  than 
'  Middle  Minoan  I.,'  showing  the  reservoir 
to  have  been  Early  Minoan,  filled  in  when 
the  first  palace  was  constructed.  There 
are  indications  of  a  second  one  existing  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  building.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  an  earlier  palace 
must  have  existed  on  the  site,  of  which  no 
more  traces  now  remain. 

A  series  of  gypsum  slabs  from  the  east 
side  of  the  central  court  have  been  identi- 
fied as  steps  from  the  fourth  flight  of  the 
adjacent  staircase.  Much  has  also  been 
done  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the 
coloured  Atlas  of  wall-paintings.  Incident- 
ally Dr.  Evans  points  out  that  recent 
discoveries  at  Tiryns  show  a  distinct 
independence  of  mainland  Mycenaean  art 
and  late  Minoan. 

The  basements  of  the  small  palace  on 
the  west  have  been  cleared,  and  two 
'  pillar-rooms '  brought  to  light,  with  stone 
vats,  perhaps  for  ritual  purposes.  A  por- 
tion of  paved  roadway  cleared  at  the 
north-east  angle  showed  distinct  traces  of 
ruts  made  by  chariot-wheels.  The  whole 
building  proves  to  be  more  extensive  than 
was  hitherto  supposed,  and  some  dis- 
coveries of  the  classical  period  (marble 
reliefs  and  wall-paintings)  have  come  to 
light,  some  of  which  it  may  be  interesting 
to  compare  with  the  Minoan  frescoes. 

Some  remarkable  tombs  were  found  at 
Isopata,  six  in  all,  of  unusual  size,  and 
interesting  for  their  arrangement  and 
contents.  They  belong  to  the  Later 
Minoan  period  (about  1450- 1400  B.C.). 
The  finds  include  some  good  vases  of 
1  Palace '  style,  and  a  new  type  for  sepul- 
chral use,  with  bright,  unfixed  colours.  A 
chamber   christened  '  The   Tomb    of   the 
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Double  Axes '  was  arranged  more  in 
accordance  with  Etruscan  than  Minoan 
ideas,  but  unfortunately  had  been  plun- 
dered of  most  of  its  contents.  There 
remained,  however,  two  double  axes  and  a 
steatite  vase  in  the  form  of  a  bull's  head, 
used  for  libations,  with  another  bowl  for 
their  reception.  The  head  of  the  tomb- 
chamber  seems  to  have  formed  a  shrine 
where  divine  protection  was  sought  for  a 
departed  warrior.  Stone  benches  round 
the  sides  of  the  tomb  seem  to  have  ac- 
commodated living  persons,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  memorial  ceremonies  were 
held  from  time  to  time,  arrangements 
being  made  for  the  reopening  of  the  tomb. 
We  thus  gain  some  important  evidence  as 
to  sepulchral  cults  and  beliefs  of  the 
Minoan  world. 

The  name  of  Panaghiotes  Kavvadias 
has  almost  become  a  household  word  to 
classical  archaeologists.  All  will  therefore 
hear  with  great  regret  that  he  has  not 
only  been  deprived  of  his  post  as  Ephor- 
General  of  Antiquities  at  Athens  (which 
has  cea-ed  to  exist),  but  has  now  also  been 
removed  from  his  chair  in  the  University 
of  Athens.      The  former  position  he  had 


filled  with  distinction  for  twenty-five 
years.  An  influential  committee  has  been 
formed  to  collect  funds  which  will  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  as  a  private 
individual,  contributions  to  which  will  be 
accepted  (up  to  December  1)  by  Professors 
Bosanquet  (Liverpool),  E.  A.  Gardner 
(London)  or  P.  Gardner  (Oxford). 

Britain — Covbridge. — Excavations  car- 
ried on  from  July  to  September  of  this  year 
have  as  usual  been  of  an  interesting  nature. 
The  most  remarkable  find  was  an  elabor- 
ately carved  Roman  altar  with  figures  of 
Fortuna  and  Cupid.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Dolichenus,  the  Celestial  Brigantia, 
and  Salus  (Augusti) ;  the  first-named  deity 
rarely  occurs  in  Britain,  and  the  title 
Caclestis  applied  to  Brigantia  is  quite  new. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  Forum  has  been 
explored,  and  found  to  consist  of  one  long 
narrow  chamber ;  beyond  it  on  the  east  are 
roughly-constructed  buildings  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  line  of  the  main  road  to 
the  north  has  here  been  traced,  with  a  ditch 
containing  early  pottery.  Owing  to  the 
laborious  and  expensive  character  of  the 
work,  funds  are  much  needed  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 
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Cruickshank  (A.  H),    notice  of  Masqueray's  Eu- 

ripide  et  ses  Idees,  92  ff. 
Cultrera'sSagg/ si<//'  Arte Ellenistica  e  Greco -Romana. 

I.  La  Corrente  Asiana,  noticed,  129  f. 
Cursus  Publicus.  epigraphical   evidence   on   ovepvcu 

'nr-n-els  for  the,  12a,  b 


Calder  (W.  M.),  on  a  cult  of  the  Homonades,  76  ft. 
on   militia  =  '  civil  service'  and  iirirevs  =  equiso, 
10  ff. 
Calderini's  La  Manomissione  e  la  condizione  del  liberti 

in  Grecia,  noticed.  21  f. 
Callicantzari  (i.e.  Centaurs),  the,  i8i£>,  ff. 

and  the  rites  of  mummers,  1826,  f. 
Calverley's  Ode  to  Tobacco,  Latin  alcaic  rendering 

of,  164a,  b  :  see  also  1986 
Cartault's  Tibulle  et  les  Auteurs  du  Corpus  Tibullianum, 

noticed,  124  ff. 
Caspari   (M.  0.   B.),   on   Suetonius,   Iul.  79.   2 — a 

rejoinder,  386,  f.  :  see  also  xxiii.  189a,  b,  240a,  b 
casus  and  the  gods  contrasted,  1746 
catharsis,  Aristotle's  theory  of,  86a,  89a,  b 
cattle-raids  in  Homeric  Greece,  ijgb,  f. 
Catullus  xxxi.,  English  verse  rendering  of,  101a,  b 
Cauer's  Grundfragen  der  Homerkritik,  noticed,  184  f. 
Cavanagh's  The  Ethical   End  of  Plato's   Theory   of 

Ideas,  noticed,  254  f. 
Centaurs,  discussion  of  the,  iBib,  ff. 
Chapot's  La  Colonne  Torse  et  le  Decor  en  Helice  dans 

VArt  antique,  noticed,  69a,  b 
Charisius,  date  of,  241a,  b 
Chroust's  Monument  a  Palaeographica  (series  ii.  parts 

1.2),  noticed,  24  f. 
Cicero,  two  notes  on,  506,  f. 
Clark  (A.   C),  notice   of  Stangl's  Pseudoasconiana. 

186  ff. 
Clark's  M .  Tulli  Ciceronis  Orationes  pro  P.  Quinctio, 

pro   Q.   Roscio   Comoedo,  pro  A.  Caecina,  de  lege 

agraria  contra  Rullum,  pro  C.  Rabirio  perduellionis 

reo,  pro  L.  Flacco,  in  L.  Pisonem,  pro  C.  Rabirio 

Postumo,  noticed,  260a,  b 
Classical  Association  of  Scotland,  Proceedings  of 

and  President's  address,  2286 
Classical  Journal  of  Chicago,  the.  986,  f.,  228a 
Classical    Question,    a   new  development   of    the, 

41  ff.,  101  f. 
Classical  Review,  future  of.  la,  b 
Cleasby  (H.  L.),  notice  of  Kingery's  Three  Tragedies 

of  Seneca,  98a,  b 
Clerigh(A.  U.),  on  Horace.  Carm.  I.  v.,  102a,  b 
Clough  (A.  H.)  and  Charilaus'  apophthegm,  240a 
Cobet  and  the  text  of  Longus,  156a,  b 
colloquial  Latin,  30a 

Columbus  and  the  Portuguese  mariners,  176a 
Commodian's    Instructiones    (days    of    the    week), 
240b,  f. 
floruit,  ib. 
Concogni's   Le   Rovine  de!  Palatino,    Guida   storico- 

artistica,  noticed,  152  f. 
Conradt's  Die  mctrische  und  rhythmische  Kotuposition 

der  Komddien  des  Aristophanes,  noticed,  2196 
Conway  (R.   S.  .  on   Sonnenschein's   Unity  of  the 

Latin  Subjunctive,  215  f. 
Corbridge,  excavations  at,  2636 
Cornish's  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  noticed,  128a,  b 
Cornwall  (E.  W  ),  note  on  Livy  ix.  1.  9,  50a,  b 
Correspondence,    38   f.,   101   f. ,  165   f.,    198a,  b, 

228  f.,  261a,  b 


D.  (M.  G.),  on  the  Medea  at  Terry's  Theatre,  34a,  b 
Dahnhardt's  Natursagen  :    eine  Sammlung  naturdeu- 
tender  Sagen,   Mdrchen,  Fabeln   und  Legenden.   II 
Sagen  zum  neuen  Testament,  noticed,  31a,  b 
'  dead  '  languages  a  misnomer,  243a,  b,  2486 
Delos,  French  excavations  in,  36  ff. 
Deonna's  Les  Apollons  Archaiques,  noticed,  197a 
'  derived  '  languages,  so-called,  2486 
Devine's  pamphlet  on  Education,  196a 
Diels'  Herakleitos  von  Ephesos,  griechisch  mid  deutsch, 

noticed,  316,  f. 
Dies'  La  Definition  de  VEtre  el  la  Nature  des  Idees 

dans  le  Sophiste  de  Platon,  noticed,  253  f. 
Dieterich — Wiinsch's  Religionsgeschichtliche  Versucke 

und  Vorarbeiten  series,  noticed,  128  f. 
Dionysos  and  his  Satyrs,  183a 

cult  of  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  2446,  246a 
ivy  the  emblem  of,  245  b,  f. 
tattoo  marks  of  symbolical  of  union,  246a,  b 
Diphilus,  2  f. 

and  Plautus  and  Terence,  2a,  b 
Emporos  extract  of.  translated,  3a,  b 
Dipylon  cemetery,  history  of  the,  17  f. 
Dobson  (J.  F.).  notice  of  Mutzbauer's  Die  Grund- 
bedeutung  des  Konjunktiv  und  Optativ,  61b,  f. 
on  ws  6.v  and  onus  &v  in  the  Tragedians,  143  f. 
Drew  (D.  L.),  suggested  emendation  of  Sophocles, 

O.T.  1031,  209  f. 
Duff  (J.  W.),  a  Sonnet  from  Catullus  (xxxi.),  101a,  b 
Duff's  A  Literary  History  of  Rome  from  the  Origins  to 

the  Close  of  the  Golden  Age,  noticed,  656,  f. 
'  duplication  '  in  Classical  Reviews,  165J,  f.,  198a,  b 


Editorial  Note,  i 

Edmonds  (J.  M.),  notice  of  Lowe's  ed.  of  Longus' 
Story  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  156  f. 
Pindaric    rendering    of    Watson's    Sable    and 
Purple,  iggb,  200b 
Eger's  Zum  agyptischen  Grundbuchwesen  in  romischer 
Zeit :    Untersuchungen  auf  Grund  der  griechi- 
schen  Papyri,  noticed,  258a,  b 
Egyptian  Jews  and  the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysos,  246a 

(and  n.) 
Eitrem's  Griechische  Reliefs  und  Inschriftcn  im  Kunst- 

museum  zu  Kristiania,  noticed,  197a,  b 
Elsee's    Ncoplatonism    in    relation     to    Christianity, 

noticed,  68a 
English  and  German  philologists,  2516 

social  exclusiveness  a  bar  to  Imperialism,  110a 
Ephesos,  Austrian  excavations  at,  35a,  b 
Erasmus  and  Charilaus'  apophthegm,  240a 
Euripides,  attitude  of  towards  Love  and  Marriage, 

4*. 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  French  scholar,  92  ft. 
Medea  at  Terry's  Theatre,  34a,  b 
modernness  of,  93a,  b 
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Euripides'  Phoenissae,  alleged  redactor  of,  126a,  b 
sources  of  story  and  plot,  126a 
right  appreciation  of,  95a.  b 
Evelyn- White  (H.  G.),  on  the  myth  of  the  Nostoi, 

201  ff. 
extortion  in  public  life  in  Greece,  alleged,  491!,  b, 
1446,  f. ,  228a,  b 
no  technical  term  for,  49a 


F. 

Farrell  (J.),    note   on   the  position  of  Rhoduntia, 

116  f. 
fata  in  the  Aencid,  the  conception  of,  169  ff. 
and  fatum,  1716  (n.) 
as  predictions,  171a 
as  preordained  courses  of  events,  ijib 
as  uniting  the  two,  ib. 

as  identified  with  the  will  of  Jupiter,  171b,  f. 
as  unidentified  with  the  will  of  Jupiter,  172a,  b 
Faclts  Escaped,  200,  232 

Fegan  (E.  S.),  notice  of  Chapot's  La  Colonne  Torse 
ct  It  Decor  in  H Slice  dans  VArt  antique,  69a,  b 
notice  of  Lechat's  Phidias  et  la  Sculpture  grecque 

ait  V'  Siecle,  6Sb,  f. 
notice  of  Petersen's  Die  Burgtempelder  Athenaia, 
68a,  b 
Feodor's  restorations  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures, 

reproductions  of,  151a 
Fischer's  Scnattts  Romania,  qui  fuerit  Augusti  Tern- 
poribits,  noticed,  590,  f. 
the  lectiones  senatus,  ib. 

the  patriciate  as  augmented  by  the  Lex  Saenia, 
60a,  b 
foreigners  and  Greeks,  208  f.  :  see  also  109b,  ff. 
Forster  (E.  B.).  Greek  prose  rendering  from  K.   L. 

Stevenson's  Child's  Play,  1346,  1356 
fortuna,  the  place  of,  1736.  f- 

Fowler  (W.  W.).   notice  of  Launspach's  State  and 
Family  in  Early  Rome,  28a,  b 
notice  of   University  of  Nevada  Studies  (vol.   i. 
no.  2),  961*,  b 
Fowler— Wheeler's  A  Handbook  of  Greek  A  rchaeology, 

noticed,  163a,  b 
Fox'  ed.  of  Westminster  Versions,  noticed,  131/),  f. 
Friedlander's   Roman   Life  and   Manners   under  the 
Early  Empire  (Freese's  transl.  of  vols.  ii.  and  iii.), 
noticed,  123  f. 
Fucits  Histriomastix  :  a  Comedy,  noticed,  160a,  b 
Fyfe  (W.  H. ),  seven  passages  in  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
233  ff. 


Gandharva  and  K^rca'pos,  the,  183a,  b 

Gardiner   (E     N.),   notice  of  Juthner's  Philostratus 

iiber  Gymn.tstik,  219  ff. 
Gardner    P.  ,   notice  of  Brueckner's  Dcr  Friedhof 
am  Eridanos,  17  f. 
notice  of  Schrader's  Archdischc  M armor  Skulp- 

turen  im  Akropolis  Museum  :u  A  then,  16  f. 
notice  of  Smith's  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon, 
150  ff. 
Garnsey  (E  R    .  note  on  Ovid  and  Horace,  5  ft. 
Garnsey  s  The  Odes  of  II  >ract  I. -III.,  noticed,  188  ff. 

and  the  '  Murenaic  '  element,  189  f. 
Garrod  (H.    W).  a  suj^estion  on  Virgil,  Aen.  ix. 

353  W->  JI9ft.  f- 
notice  of  Klotz'  P.  Papint  Stati  Thehais,  25a,  b 
supplementary  note  on  the   Cheltenham 
MS.  (N),  256,  f. 
Gataker  (Thomas)  and  an  emendation  in  Plutarch, 

240a,  b 
Gellygaer,  excavations  at,  34  f. 

Gianide's   V\uff<ra    nai    Zwij  '   avaXvTinr)   /j.e\4rr)    rod 
y\uaaiKov  j^TTj/tiaTos,  noticed,  326 


Giara  di  Gesturi  (Sardinia),  exploration  of,  626,  ff. 
the  damns  dejanas  in,  636,  f. 
the  nuragki  in,  63a,  b 
Gilbert's  The    Sorcerer,    Greek   iambic    rendering 

from,  71a,  b 
Goodwin's   view    of   the    Greek    subjunctive   and 

optative,  616 
Grammatical  Terminology,  the  Committee  on,  228a 
Granger    (F.),    notice  ofAusfeld's  Dcr  griechische 
Alexanderroman,  joa,  b 
notice   of  Schmidt's  Geburtstag  im  Alterthum, 

13  -a,  b 
on  the  religion  of  Horace,  46  ff. 
Grasserie's  [de  la)  Essai  d'une  Semantique  Integrate, 

noticed,  247  ff. 
Greek   and    Latin    poetry,    verse  -  translations   of, 
noticed,  127  f. 
comic  poets,  literary  output  of,  za 
imperfects  and  aorists,  646,  f. 
imperialism,  nib,  f. 
irregular  aspiration,  53ft,  f. 
lexicon,  want  of  a  new,  158a 
plays,  representation  of,  33  f. 
revival  of  and  the  Renaissance,  147a,  b 
subjunctive  and  optative  moods,  61b,  i. 

radically  expressive  of  '  expectation  '  and 
'  wish,'  62a,  b 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  1096,  ff.  :  see  also  208  f. 
contrasted  with  modern  Europeans  and  Ori- 
ental races,  no  f. 
their  relations   post-Homeric   and   pre-Stoic, 

2o8tf,  209b 
Xenophon  and  Herodotus  show  least  prejudice, 
2086,  f. 
gymnastic  as  related  to  medicine  and  philosophy, 
2206,  f. 

H. 

Hahn's  Rom  und  Romanismus  im  griechisch-romischen 
Orient,  nut  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Sprache, 

bis  auf  die  Zeit  Hadrians,  noticed,  606,  t. 
Hall  (H.  R.),   notice  of  Hogarth's  Accidents  of  an 

Antiquary's  Life,  192  f. 
Hall's   (Miss)   The  Decorative  Art   of  Crete   in   the 

Bronze  Age,  noticed,  1976 
Harrison  (E.),  notice  of  Clark's  M.   Tulli  Ciceronis 
Orationes  pro  P.  Quinctio,  etc.    z6oa,  b 
notice  of  Housman's  Apparatus  Criticus  of  the 

Culex.  162b 
notice    of    Mommsen's    Gesammelte    Schriften, 

69b,  f. 
notice  of  Ramsay's  Annals  of  Tacitus,   books 
xi.-xvi.,  19a,  b 
Harrison   (Jane   E),    notice   of  Lawson's   Modem 
Greek   Folklore   and    Ancient    Greek    Religion, 
181  ff. 
notice  of  Perdrizet's  Lc  Fragment  de  Satyros  and 

Cultes  et  Mythes  du  Pangie,  244  ff. 
paper  on  the   Myth    of    Zagreus  [S.P.H.S.], 

IOOiI 

Harry   J.  E.),  a  proposed  restoration,  with  a  new 
interpretation,  of  Aeschylus,  Prom.  790  sqq., 
174  ff. 
on  5s  kv  TreirXrryv  (Aristoph.  A  v.  1350),  1 78  I. 

Headmasters'     Conference    on    the    Curriculum, 
Report  of,  261a,  b :  see  also  98a,  b 

Haverfield  (F.),  on  Roman  Empire  ('Ancient  Im- 
perialism '),  105  ff. 

Heinze's(Max)£*/ns<7if  Werkebei  Aristoteles,  noticed. 
2526,  f. 

Helbig's  Zur  Geschichte  dcr  hasta  donatica,  noticed, 
286,  f. 

Hellenistic  kings,  assumed  divinity  of,  250a,  b 

Helm's  ed.  of   the  Florida   of   Apuleius,    noticed, 
90b,  916 
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Henderson  (H.   L.).  Greek  iambic  rendering  from 

Gilbert's  The  Sorcerer,  71ft 
Herculaneum,  question  of  excavation  at,  262a 
Herodicus  of  Selymbria  and  gymnastic,  220&,  f. 
Plerodotus  iii.  90  and  vii.  75  sq.,  notes  on,  235  ff. 
and  Xenophon,  least  prejudiced  against  p&p- 
j3apoi,  208b,  f. 
Hesiod  and  the  dominions  of  Aias,  179  f.  :  see  also 
241ft 
fr.  96,  note  on,  2416 
Hill   (G.    F.),    notice   of   Wissowa's  Paulys    Real- 
Encyclopddie   der    classischen    Altertumswissenschaft 
(Neue  Bearbeitung),  66  f. 
Hippocratic  Collection  and  personality  of  Hippo- 
crates, the,  225  f. 
MSS.  of  Hippocrates  irepi  <pv<rG>v,  227a 
'  hippopede  '  of  Eudoxus  and  the  planetary  move- 
ments, the,  138  ff. 
Hirst  (M.  E),  two  notes  on  Cicero,  506,  f. 
history  and  politics.  114  ff. 
Hogarth  (D.  G.).  on  the  assimilation  of  imperialism 

('  Ancient  Imperialism'),  112ft,  ff. 
Hogarth's  Accidents  of  an  Antiquary's  Life,  noticed, 

19-3  f. 
Homer,  II.  vii.  310-328,  transl.  of  in  the  original 
metre,  33a,  b 
xi.  99  sq.,  note  on,  846,  f. 
Homeric  optatives  in  Sophocles,  118ft   f. 

similes,  subjunctive  used  in,  ngb 
Homonades,  a  cult  of  the,  76  ff. 
Horace  and  Ovid,  5  ff. 

Carm.  I.  v.,  notes  on,  102a,  b 
textual  notes  on,  83  f. 
the  Stoic  teaching  of,  46  ff. 
Housman  (A.  E. ),  notice  of  Ratti's  Reliqide  di  un 
antico  codice  delle  satire  di  Giovenale  ritrovate  nelV 
Ambrosiana,  161a,  b 
Housman's   The   Apparatus   Criticus   of   the   Culex, 

noticed,  162b 
Hutchinson's   (Miss)   ed.    of    Cicero,    De   Finibus, 
noticed,  131/1 

I,  J- 
Jason  as  '  Dolomedes,'  180a,  b 

trustworthiness  of  Natalis  Comes,  ib.  (and  n.) 
-ictus,  adjectives  in,  145ft,  f. 
ideas  and  words,  2486,  f. 

Jewish  and  Greek  animosities,  papyrus  evidence 
for,  257a,  b 
mode  of  denoting  months,  131a 
'  Ilbert  Bill  '  and  the  ancient  conception  of  citizen- 
ship, the,  109a 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  relative  antiquity  of  tested  by 

abstract  nouns,  8  ff. 
Immisch's  Aristotelis  Politica  post  Fr.  Sitsemihlium, 

noticed,  67a,  b 
'  inorganic  '  parentheses  not  Virgilian,  119ft  (and  n.) 
inscription  at  Ak-Kilisse,  77  f. 
at  Baliik-laou,  77  ff. 
of  Isaura  Nova,  81a,  ft 
Jones  (H.  L),  two  textual  notes  on  Horace,  83  f. 
Jones  (W.  H.  S.),  note  on  /ecu  01),  51a,  ft 

notice  of  Duff's  Literary  History  of  Rome,  65ft,  f. 
notice  of  Watson's  English  Grammar  Schools  to 

1660,  18  f. 
on    Greeks   and  foreigners,  208   f.  :    see   also 

109ft,  ff- 
on  Homeric  optatives  in  Sophocles,  n8ft,  f. 
on  malaria,  1660,  ft 
Juvenal,  an  ancient  fragment  of,  161a,  ft 
MSS.  of,  ib. 


Kaerst's  HcUenismus  (vol.  ii),  noticed,  249  ff. 
Kal  ov,  note  on,  51a,  ft 


Kavvadias  (Panaghiotes)  and  classical  archaeolo- 
gists, 263a,  ft 

Keene  (C.  H.),  note  on  Homer,  //.  xi.  99  sq.,  84ft,  f. 

Kenyon  (F.  G.),  notice  of  Chroust's  Monumenta 
Palaeographica  (series  ii.  parts  1,  2),  24  f. 

Kingery's  Three  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  noticed,  g8a,  ft 

Klotz'  P.  Papini  Stati  Thebais,  noticed,  25a,  ft 

Knossos  (Crete),  operations  at,  262  f. 

Koerte's  Menandrea,  noticed,  162ft,  f. 

Kouklia  (Cyprus),  the  remains  near,  196  f. 

Krause's  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  noticed,  227a,  ft 

Kroll's  Vettii  Valenlis  Anthologiarum  Libri,  noticed, 
32ft 

Kroymann's  Tertuliiani  Opera  (pars  iii),  noticed, 
58a,  ft 

Kruger  (President)  and  the  ancient  ideal  of  citizen- 
ship, 108ft,  f. 

Krumbacher's  Populdre  Aufsdtze,  noticed,  70ft,  f. 

Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  quoted,  213a 

Kynaston  (Prof.),  obituary  notice  of ,  229  f. 

L, 

Laeiia  :  a  Comedy,  noticed,  160ft,  f. 

and  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night,  ib. 
language,  the  continuity  of,  243a,  ft,  248ft 
Launspach's    State    and   Family    in    Early    Rome, 

noticed,  28a,  ft 
Lawson's  Modern  Greek  Folklore  and  Ancient  Greek 
Religion :    a    Study    in    Survivals,    noticed, 
181  ff. 
discussion  of  the  Centaurs,  181ft,  f. 
rejection  of  the  Comparative  Method,   i8ia, 
183/7,  ft 
Leach  (A.  F. ),   on  the   Humanists  in  Education, 

146  ff. 
Leaf  (W.),  on  Hesiod  and  the  dominions  of  Aias, 

179  f.  :  see  also  241ft 
Lechat's  Phidias  et  la  Sculpture  giecque  au  Ve  Steele, 

noticed,  68ft,  f. 
Lechner's  De  codice  Aenipontano  579  quo  continetur 

Ouidi Remedia  Amoris,  noticed,  70ft 
Leonard's  The    Fragments   of  Empedocles,    noticed, 

I28ft 

Leopold's  M.  Antoninus  ad  Se  Ipsum,  noticed,  26  f. 
Lianokladhi  (N.  Greece),  excavations  at,  99ft 
lilies  symbolical  of  eternity,  45ft,  f. 
Livy  ix.  i.  9,  note  on,  59/7,  ft 

verse  in,  13  ff.     • 
Lofstedt's  Beitragezur  Kenntnis  des  spdteren  Latinitdt, 

noticed,  29ft,  f. 
Love  and  Marriage,  Euripides'  attitude  towards, 

Lowe's  ed.  of  Longus'  Story  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
noticed,  156  f. 
drawback  to  the  text  employed,  156a 
translations  of,  156ft,  f. 
Lucretius  ii.  907  sqq. ,  note  on,  1-20/7,  ft 
Lyttelton   (E.),    on    a    new   development    of    the 
Classical  Question,   41  ff :    see  also  73  ff. , 
101  f. 
on  the  report  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
on  the  Curriculum,  261/7,  ft 

M. 

M. ,  notice  of  Kaerst's  Hellenismus  (vol.  ii.),  249  ff. 

Macaulay  quoted,  88a 

Macchioro's  Ceramica  Sardo-Fenicia  nel  Museo  Civico 

diPavia,  noticed,  197ft,  '■ 
Macdonald  (G.),   notice  of  Willers'  History  of  the 

Coinage  of  Rome,  255  f. 
Maclnnes  (J.),   on  Aristotle,   Nic.   Eth.  iv.  3.    15, 
48  f.,  228  f.  :  see  also  144  f. 
on  the  conception  of  fata  in  the  Aenrid,  169  ff. 
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Mackail's  The  Acneid  of  Virgil,  noticed,  12711,  ft 
Macurdy  (Grace  H),   on  the  fifth  book   of   Thu- 

cydides  and  three  plays  of  Euripides,  205  ff. 
malaria,  statistics  on,  166a,  ft 
Malta,  excavations  in,  23a,  b 
manumission  in  Greece,  history  of,  2ih 

process  of,  22a,  b 
Marchant  (E.  C),  notice  of  Richards'  Aristophanes 

and  Others,  259a,  b 
Masqueray  s  Euripide  et  ses  Idees,  noticed,  >i 
Matthaei  (Louise  E.).   notice  of  Fischer's  Senatus 
Romanus,  qui  fuent  Augusti  Temporibus,  59ft,  f. 
notice  of  Hahn's  Rom  und  Romanismus,  Gob,  f. 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.),  on  adjectives  in  -ictus,  145b,  f. 
on  a  fragment  of  Kabirius,  846 
on  a  neglected  emendation  in  Plutarch's  Life  0/ 

Lycurgus,  240a,  b 
on    Commodian's    Instructiones   (days    of    the 

week),  2406,  f 
on  numerus  quadratus  solidus,  a  '  cube  number    : 

study  of  the  Fathers,  238  f. 
on  \pvxp6s,  frigidus,  145ft 
on  the  date  of  Charisius,     41a,  b 
Mavr's  Die  Insel  Malta  im  Alterthum,  noticed,  22  f. 
Medley's   Interpretations  of   Horace  (edd.    Skemp — 

Macalpine),  noticed,  2606,  f. 
Megara  and  Hesiod,  179!',  241ft 
Menander,  Epitrepontes,  192,  note  on,  180ft,  f. 
M enandrea,  Koerte  s,  noticed,  162ft,  f. 
Miletos,  German  excavations  at.  36a 
militia  (  =  '  civil  service  '),  10  f. 
modern   Greek  and    the  early  Hellenistic  period, 

54&  ...         J 

Mummsen's  Gesammelte  Schriften  (vols.  iii.  and  v.), 

noticed,  69ft,  f. 
Monro's  view  of  the  Greek  subjunctive  and  opta- 
tive, 61ft,  f. 
Monthly  Record,  35  ff. 
Morgan's  Addresses  and  Essays,  noticed,  260a 
Moulton  (J    H),  notice  of  Preuschen's  New  Testa 
meat  Lexicon.   15S  f. 
notice    of   Thackeray's    Grammar   of  the   Old 
Testament  in  Greek,  52  ft. 
MSS.  of  Apuleius,  192a 
of  Asconius,  186  ff. 
of  Hippocrates  (irepi  tpvaQv),  227a 
of  Juvenal,  161a,  ft 
of  Statius  (Thebais),  25a,  ft 

note  on  the  Cheltenham  MS.  (X),  256,  f. 
Mutzbauer  s  Die  Grundbedeutung  dis  Konjunktiv  und 
Optatii',  und  Hire  Entwicklung  im  Griechischen, 
noticed,  61  f. 
Die  Grundlagen  der  Griechischen  Tempuslehrt   und 
der     Homerische     Tempusgebrauch     (vol.     ii.), 
noticed,  64  f. 
Mynas  (Minoides)  and  a  MS.  of  Philostratus,  220a 
myth  of  the  Nostoi,  the,  201  ft. 


N. 

natural  anomalies  in  original  composition,  118a,  ft 
neglected  emendation    in    Plutarch's  Lycurgus,    a, 

240a,  ft 
Nelson's  Die  Hippokratische  Schrift  (IIEPI  <l>TIi.'N  ), 

noticed,  225  ff. 
new   words   in  the  papyrus  fragments  of  Pindar, 

239  f- 
News  and  Comments,  33  f. 

Nicklin  (T.),   notice  of  Allen's  Historical  and  Lin- 
guistic Studies  in  Literature  related  to  the  Net 
Testament,  30ft,  f 
notice  of  Westcott'9  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
55  ff 
Nicolaus  Tignosius  Fulginas,  26a 


Nissardi — Taramelli's    L'altipiano    delta    Giara    di 

Gcsturi  in  Sardegna,  ed  i  suoi  momumenti  preistorici, 

noticed,  62ft,  ff. 
Norwood  (G.),  on  two  passages  in  Virgil,  212  f. 
Norwood's  Acting  Edition  of  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  of 

Euiipides,  noticed,  128ft 
Nostoi,  myth  of  the,  201  ff. 

(a)  the  Cyclic  Nostoi,  201ft,  f. 
(ft)  the  Odyssey,  202ft,  ff. 
Notes,  49  ff.,  83  ff,  116  f. ,  144  ft.,  179  ft.,  239  ft. 
Notes  and  News,  98  f.,  165a,  ft,  196  f.,  228a,  ft 
Humerus  quadratus  solidus,  a  'cube  number'  :  study 

of  the  Fathers,  238  f. 


O 

Obituary,  229  ff. 

Ogden's    I  >e    infinitivi    final  is     vel     consecutivi    con- 
structtone    apud    priscos    poitas    Graccos,     noticed, 
258ft,  f. 
Oldfather  (W.  A.),  on   l'indar,  01.   iv.   10  and  the 

intransitive  use  of  ox^iv,  82  f. 
Olvmpic  register,  the,  220a 
oral  teaching  of  languages,  iqa,  b 
Original    Contributions,    2    ft".,    41    ft'.,    73    ff, 

105  ff. .  137  ff.,  169  ff.,  201  ff.,  233  ff. 
ws  &v  and  owws  &v  in  the  Tragedians,  143  f. 

to  express   purpose   capable   of  future   fulfil- 
ment, 144ft 
Ostia,  excavations  at,  132ft 
Ovid  and  Horace,  5  ff. 

Oxford  addresses  on  Ancient  Imperialism,  105  ff. 
meetings    in    connexion    with    the    Classical 
Association,  105a 
Oxyrhynchus  wrestling  papyrus,  the,  220a,  ft 


Page  (T.    E.),  notice  of  Garnsev's  Odes  of  Horace, 

I. -III.,  188  ff. 
Pantin  (W.  E.  P.),  notice  of  Ogden's  De  infinitivi 
finalis  vel  consecutivi  constructione  apud  priscos 
poetas  Graecos,  258ft,  f. 
on    Sonnenschein's    Unity   of    the   Latin    Sub- 
junctive, 193  f. 
l'arcae  and  the  Greek  Moipcu,  1711*  (n.) 
Partsch's  Des  Aristoteles  Buch   fiber  das  Steigen   des 
Nil,  noticed,  251  f. 
proofs  of  early  date,  251ft 
of  Aristotle's  authorship,  252K 
Paulys    Real-Encyclopndie    der   classischen    A  Iter  turn  S- 
wissenschaft     (Neue     Bearbeitung),     Wissowa's, 
noticed,  66  f. 
Pearson    A    C),   notice  of  Diels'    Herakleitos   von 

Ephesos,  31ft,  f. 
Pearson's  Euripides,  Phocnissae,  noticed,  126  f. 
Peile  (].),  obituary  notice  of,  230  f. 
Perdrizet's    Le    Fragment   de  Satyros  and   Cultes     t 
Mythes  du  Pangit  ('  Annates  de  I'Est'),  noticed, 
244  ft. 
Petersen's   Die  Burgtempel   der   Athenaia,    noticed, 

68a,  ft 
Petschenig's  5.    Aureli  Augustini  Scriptorum  contra 

Donatistas  pars  i.,  noticed,  95  f, 
Phillimore  (J.  S.),  three  notes  on  Propertius,  213  It. 
Pindar,    01.    iv.    10    and    the    intransitive    use    of 
6xev,  82  f. 
papyrus  fragments,  new  words  in,  239  f. 
Plato's   theory    of    the   planets   [Rep.    x.    616    E  . 

137  A"- 
Proclus' comments  on,  1.: 
PlautUS,    Capt.    152    sqq.    and    Cist.    =,S,    notes    on, 

I20ft.   f. 

Plutarch's   Life  of  Lycurgus,  a  neglected  emenda- 
tion in,  24cm,  ft 
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pneumatism,  the  doctrine  of.  2266,  227ft 
Pompeii,  discovery  of  new  villa  at,  1326 
Postgate  (J.  P.).  notice  of  de  la  Grasserie's  Essai 
d'une  S email tique  Integrate,  247  ff. 
on  '  duplication  '  in  Classical  Reviews,  1656,  f. , 
198ft  :  see  also  198a 
Postgate's   Flaws   in   Classical    Research    and    Dead 
Language  and  Dead  Languages,   noticed,   241    ff.  : 
see  also  165(7,  ft 
Powell  (J   U.),  notice  of  Pearson's  ed.  of  Euripides' 
Phoenissae,  126  f. 
obituary  notice  of  Professor  Kynaston,  229  f. 
Preuschen's  Vollstdndiges  Griechisch-Deutsches  Hand- 
ivorterbuch  zu   den    Schriftcn   des  Neuen  Testaments 
und  der  ubvigen    urchristlichen    Literatur,    noticed. 
158  f. 
pride  of  race  and  Imperialism,  113a,  ft 
Proctor-type  Odyssey,  the,  27  f. 

base  of  type  used,  27ft 
Propertius,  three  notes  on,  213  ff. 
J/i'xp'js,  frigidus,  note  on,  145ft 

Purdie  (Eleanor),  notice  of  Mutzbauer  s  Grundlagen 
(vol.  ii.).  64  f. 
on  Sonnenschein's  Unity  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive, 
194a,  ft 
Purser's  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  related  by 
Apuleius,  noticed,  191  f. 


R. 

Rabirius,  a  fragment  of,  84ft 

Rackham  (H.).    notice  of  Fox'  ed.  of  Westminster 
Versions,  131ft,  f. 
notice  of  Warren's  Death  of  Virgil,  96ft,  f. 
Ramsay's    The   Annals   of  Tacitus,    books   xi.-xvi., 

noticed,  19a,  ft 
Ratti's    Reliquic   di  itn    antico   codice    delle    satire  di 
Giovenale     ritrovate    nell'     Ambrosiana,     noticed, 
161a,  ft 
Reid  (J.  S. ),  on  Tyrrell's  rendering  of  Calverley's 

'  Ode  to  Tobacco,'  igSft  :  see  also  164a,  ft 
Renaissance   authors,    exaggerated    optimism    of, 
146  f. 
earliest  educators  of,  147a.  ft 
itself  a  misleading  phrase,  147ft,  £ 
methods  and  aims  of  the  Humanists,  148  ff. 
Kendall  (G.  H.),  notice  of  Leopold's  M.  Antoninus 

ad  Se  Ipsum,  26  f. 
Rennie's  The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes,    noticed, 

122ft 
Reviews,  16  ff.,  52  ff.,  85  ff.,  121  ff.,  146 ff.,  181  ff., 

215  ff.,  241  ff. 
Rhoduntia,  the  position  of.  116  f. 
Riccardi  Press  Complete  Works  of  Quintus  H  or  alius 

Flaccus,  noticed,  162a 
Richards  (H.),  notice  of  Bvwater's  Aristotle  on  the 
A  rt  of  Poetry,  85  ff . 
notice  of  Koerte's  Menandrea,  162ft,  f. 
notice   of  recent  edd.    and  works   on   Aristo- 
phanes, 218  f. 
notice  of  recent  edd.  of  the  Acharnians,  121  ff. 
Richards'  Aristophanes  and  Others,  noticed,  259a,  ft 
Roby   (H.    J),    on    Postgate's    Flaws    in    Classical 
Research  and  Dead  Language  and  Dead  Lan- 
guages, 241  ff.  :  see  also  165a,  ft 
on  Sonnenschein's  Unity  of  the  LatinSubjunctive. 
194A  f. 
Roden wait's    Die     Komposition    dtr   pompejanischen 

Wandgemdlde,  notice;!,  197ft 
Rogers'    The  Acharnians   of  Aristophanes,    noticed, 
122ft.  f. 
The  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  noticed,  218  f. 
Rome,  excavations  etc.  at,  262a 
Roman  Empire  ('  Ancient  Imperialism  '),  105  ff. 
Republic  ('  Ancient  Imperialism'),  107  ff. 


Ross  (W.  D.),  notice  of  Max  Heinze  sEthische  Werke 

bei  Aristoteles,  252ft,  f. 
notice  of  Partsch's  Des  Aristoteles  Buch  ilber  das 

Steigen  des  Nil,  251  f. 
notice   of    Tatarkiewicz'    Die    Disposition    der 

Aristotelischen  Prinzipien,  251a 
Rouse  (W.  H    D.)    notice  of  Dieterich — Wiinsch's 

Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten 

series,  128  f. 
notice   of   Moore  Smith's  edd.   of    University 

Plays,  159  ff. 
notice  of  Morgan's  Addresses  and  Essays,  260a 
notice  of  the  Proctor-type  Odyssey,  27  f. 
obituary  notice  of  John  Peile,  230  f. 
on  Apuleius  of  Madaura  and  recent  edd.,  90  ff.- 
Shall  we  drop  Latin  Prose  ?  73  ff :    see  also 

41  ff. ,  101  f. 


S. 

Sandys    (J.    E .),    on    'duplication'    in    Classical 

Reviews,  198a  :  see  also  165ft,  IQ8ft 
Sargeaunt  (J.),  translation  of  Homer,  //.  vii.  310- 

328  in  the  original  metre,  33a,  ft 
Schmidt's  Geburstag  im  Alterthum,  noticed,  131a,  ft 
school-books  noticed,  97  f. 
Schrader's  Archdische  M  armor  Skulpturen  im  Akro- 

polis  Museum  zu  A  then,  noticed,  16  f. 
Schwarzstein's     Fine     Gebdudegruppe    in    Olympia, 

noticed,  163ft 
Scott  (J.  A.),  on  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Iliad 

and  Odyssey  tested  by  abstract  nouns,  8  ff. 
Scott-Moncrieff   (P.  D.),  notice  of  Wilcken's  Zum 

Alexandrinischen  Antisemitismus,  257  f. 
Scriptor  Latinus  :   a  Latin  newspaper,  165ft 
Seaton  (R.   C),  Greek  elegiac  rendering  of  Wels- 

ford's  '  To  British  Free  Traders, '  100ft 
Selinus  coins,  bull-figure  on,  67a 
seven  passages  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  233  ff. 
Shakespeare  quoted,  88a    177ft 

Twelfth  Ni^ht,  sources  of,  160ft,  f. 
Shall  we  drop  Latin  Prose  ?  73  ff. :  see  also  41  ft., 

101  f. 
Sharpley's   The   Trachinian    Maidens    of    Sophocles, 

noticed,  128a 
Shilieto  (Richard)  on  forte  and  fortassc,  198ft 

on  lexicographical  slips  in  adjectives  in  -icius, 

*45b 
Short  Notices,  26  ff.,  58  ft.,  95  ft.,  131  f,  161  ft., 

258  ft". 
Sigynnae  =  Sequani  (?),  236a,  ft,  238a,  ft 
Sihler's  Testimonium  Animae  or   Greek  and   Roman 

before  Jesus  Christ,  noticed,  20  f. 
Slater  (D.  A.),  on  excavations  at  Gellygaer,  34  f. 
Smith's  (A.   H.)  The  Sculptures  of  the   Parthenon, 

noticed,  150  ff. 
Smith's  (G  C.  M.)  edd.  of  the  Comedies  Hymcnacus, 

Fucus  Histriomastix,  and  Laelia,  noticed,  159  ff. 
Smyth  (A),  note  on  Aristophanes,  Frogs  1028  sq. 

iDindorfi,  211  f. 
Snow  (T.   C),   notice  of   Cauer's   Grundfragen   der 

Homerhritik,  184  f. 
Snow's  educational  proposal  (How  to  Save  Greek) 
and  its  critics,  41  ff.,  73  ff. 
reply  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  101  f. 
sollen  (cf.  6<pei\(iv),  expressive  of  wish,  218a 
Sonnenschein   (E.    A.),    notice    of    Sudhaus'    Der 

Aufbau  der  Plautinischm  Cantica,  222  ff. 
Sonnenschein's  The  Unity  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  : 
a  Quest,  notices  of,  193  ff .  215  f. 
writer's  comments  on,  216ft,  ff. 
Sophocles,  Homeric  optatives  in,  118ft,  f. — 

(1)  c.  ore,  (wei,  etc.,  after  a  primary  tense, 
118ft,  f. 
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Sophocles,  Homeric  optatives  in— continued 

(2)  of  natural  consequence  on  non-existent 

events,  119a,  b 

(3)  without  ks  (&v)  in  final  relative  clause 

after  a  secondary  tense,  119a 
O.T.,  suggested  emendation  of,  209  f. 
other  conjectures  criticized,  2106 
Sparta,  excavations  at,  99a,  b 
spelling  in  Latin  texts,  242a,  b 
Spranger   (J.    A),    on  the   attitude   of    Euripides 

towards  Love  and  Marriage,  4  f. 
Stangl's  Pseudoasconiana,  noticed,  186  ff. 
and  MSS.  S  and  P,  187  f. 
and  popular  spellings,  187a 
Starkie's  The   Acharnians  of  Aristophanes,  noticed, 

121  f. 
Statius  (Thebais),  MSS.  of,  25a,  b 
Cheltenham  MS.  (N),  25ft,  f. 
Stevenson's    iR.    L.)    Child's    Play,    Greek    prose 

rendering  from,  134  f. 
Stewart's  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  noticed,  153  ff. 
different  presentment   of  the  dSrj  in  different 
dialogues,  155a,  b 
•  Stollen  '  (stanza),  the  doctrine  of,  222  f. 

development  from  Greek  models,  222^,  f. 
Strachan- Davidson   (J.    L.l,   on   the    Roman    Re- 
public ('  Ancient  Imperialism  '),  107  ff. 
Strong  (Eugenie),  notice  of  Cultrera's  Saggi   sull' 
Arte  Ellenistiea  e  Grcco-Romana ,  129  f. 
on  recently  discovered  sculptures  from  Rome, 
262a 
subjunctive  in  Latin,  unity  of  the,  1Q3  ft.,  215  ff. 
'  obligation  '  the  fundamental  meaning,   193a, 

194a,  b,  2176,  f. 
the  question  of  chronology,  2156,  f.,  2166  (n.), 
217a 
Sudhaus'    Der    Aufbau    der    Plautinischen    Cantica, 

noticed,  222  ff. 
Summers  (W.  C),  notice  of  Lofstedt's  Beitrdge  zur 

Kenntnis  der  spateren  Latinitat,  296,  f. 
Summers'  Select  Letters  of  Seneca,  noticed,  224  f. 
Swinburne  on  Euripides,  93a 
symbolism  in  the  Sixth  Aeneid,  43  ft. 


Taramelli— Nissardi's    L'altipiano    della    Giara    di 
Gesturi  in  Sardegna,  ed  1  suoi  monumenti  preistorici, 
noticed,  62b,  ff. 
Tarbell's   Catalogue   of   Bronzes,    etc.,    in    the   Field 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  noticed,  1636 
Tatarkiewicz'     Die    Disposition    der    Aristotelischen 

Prinzipien,  noticed,  251a 
Thackeray's  A   Grammar  of  the   Old   Testament   in 
Greek,  according  to  the  Septuagint  (vol.  i.),  noticed, 
52  ff. 
Thackeray's  Esm  nd,  author's  lapses  in,  118a,  b 
Thessaly,  exploration  of  pre-historic,  132a 
Thomas'  Apulei  Platonici  Madaurensis  de  Philosophia 

Libri,  noticei  1,  gib 
Thompson    (DA..  W.),    on    Plato's    theory    of  the 

planeis  (A'</    \.  616  E),  137  II. 
three  notes  on  Propertius,  213  ff. 
Thucydides  v.  and  three  plays  of  Euripides,  205  ff. 
Tib  1 11  US,  birth-date  of,  125a 

origin  of  the  pseudonym  Delia,  ih. 
sources  of,  125a,  b 
Tirvns,  excavations  at,  99a 

Todd  (F   A),  notes  on   Plautus,  Ca.pt.  152  sqq.  and 
Cist.  58,  1 20b,  f 
notice-   of    Freese's   transl.     0      Friedlander's 
ti  man    I  Manners    undei    the    Early 

Empin  •  \  ols   ii.  and  iii.  .  123  t. 
nil>  1  t  tin   1  double  Axes  '  (Knossos),  the,  2c 
Toynbee  A.  J.),  on  Herodotus  iii.  90  and  vii.  75  sj. , 
236  li. 


Tragic  use  of  u>s  &"  and  07rws  &v,  143  f. 
Translations,  33a,  b,  71a,  b,  164a,  b 
Tucker  (T.  G.),  on  Greek  in  Australia,  38a,  b 

editorial  note  on,  386 
Turks,  assimilative  power  of  the,  1126,  f. 
two  books  on  astrology,  32a,  6 

instances   of  symbolism   in   the   Sixth  Aeneid, 
43  ff. 

notes  on  Cicero,  50/),  f. 

passages  in  Virgil,  212  f. 

textual  notes  on  Horace,  83  f. 
Tyrrell  (R.  Y. ),  Latin  alcaic  rendering  of  Calver- 
ley's  '  Ode  to  Tobacco,'  1646  :  see  also  1986 


U,  V. 

Verrall  (Margaret  de  G. ),  on  two  instances  of  sym- 
bolism in  the  Sixth  Aeneid,  43  ff. 
verse  in  Livy,  13  ff. 
verse-structure  of  choral  songs,  219ft 
Versions  and  Translations,  100  f. ,  134  f. ,  199  f. 
Vienna  ed.  of  St.  Augustine,  the,  95  f. 
of  Tertullian,  58a,  b 
palimpsests,  the,  98a 
Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  894  sqq.,  note  on,  2126,  f. 
symbolism  in,  43  ff. 
ix-  353  s<7<?->  suggestion  on,  1196,  f. 
[Culex],  importance  of  Vat.  2759  in,  1626 
Eel.  iv.,  the  child  in,  96a 
Geor.  i.  94  sqq. ,  note  on,  212a,  b 
iv.  228  sqq. ,  note  on,  49  f. 
Virgilian  gods,  the,  169  f. 

scheme  of  theology,  1706,  cp.  1726,  f. 
theory  of  causation,  1721; 
University  of  Nevada  Studies  (vol.  i.).  noticed,  96a,  b 

plays,  159  ff. 
use  and  danger  of  studying  modern  history  by  the 
past,  115  f. 

W. 

Walker  (E.  M.)  on  Greek    Imperialism  ('  Ancient 

Imperialism'),  mb,  f. 
Ward's  (?)  Hymenaeus:  a  Comedy,  noticed,  1606 
Warren's  The  Death  of  Virgil :  a  Dramatic  Narra- 
tive, noticed,  966,  f. 
Watson    (E.    W.),    notice   of    Brandt's   Boethii    in 
Isagogen  Porphyrii  Comment  a,  5S6,  f. 
notice      of     Kroymann's      Tertulliani      Opera 

(pars  iii.),  58a,  b 
notice  of  Petschenig's  S.  Aureli  Augustini  Scri- 
ptorum  contra  Donatistas,  pars  i. ,  95  f. 
Watson's    (F.)    The    English    Grammar    Schools   to 
1660 :    their    Curriculum  and  Practice,    noticed, 
18  f. 
Watson's  (W.)  Sable  and  Purple,  Pindaric  rendering 

of,  199  f. 
Way's  Sophocles  in  English  Verse  (vol.  i.),  noticed, 

1 27ft 
Weber's  Aristophanische  StuJicn,  noticed,  2196 
Weigl's  Johannes  Kamatcros  :    Euraywyr)  'AaTpovo/xlas, 

noticed,  52a 
Welsford's    'To     British    Free    Traders,'    Greek 

elegiac  rendering  of,  100a,  b 
Westcott's  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  noticed, 

55  «'• 
chronological  sequence  of  the  Gospel,  566 

Wheeler— Fowler's  A   Handbook  of  Greek  Archae- 
ology, noticed,  163a,  b 

Whitmore  (C.  E.).   on  new   words  in  the  papyrus 
fragments  of  Pindar,  239  f. 

Wickham's  Horace  from  the  Riccardi  Press,  noticed, 
162a 

Wilcken's    Zum     Alcxaudrinischen     Antisemitismus, 
noticed,  257  f. 
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Wi.lers'  Gesckickte  der  romischen  Kupferprdgung  vom 
Bundesge?iossenkyieg  bis  auf  Kaiser  Claudius,  noticed, 

255  f- 
Williams  (Marie  V.),  notice  of  Cavanagh's  The  Ethi- 
cal End  of  Plato's  Theory  0/  Ideas,  254  f.  , 

notice    of    Dies'    La    Definition    de   VEtre  et  la 
Nature  des  I  dees  dans  le   Sophistc   de   Platon, 

253  f- 
notice  of  Stewart's  Plato's   Doctrine   of  Ideas, 

153  & 

Williams'  (A.M.)  7  he  Romano-British  Establishment 

at  Stroud  near  Petersfield,  Hants,  noticed,  198a,  b 
Wilson  (J.  C),  note  on  Aristotle,  Nic.  Eth.  iv.   3. 
15,  114  f.  :  see  also  48  f.,  228  f. 
on  natural  anomalies  in  original  composition, 
118a.  b 
Wilson  (Winifred  W. ),  on  Jason  as  '  Dolomedes, ' 

180a,  b 
Woodward's  Studies  in  Education  during  the  Age  of 
the  Renaissance,  1400-1600,  and   Vittorino  da  Feltre 
and  other  Humanist  Educators,  noticed,  146  ff. 


Wroth  (W.),  notice  of  Helbig's  Zur  Geschichte  der 

hasta  donatica,  28b,  f. 
Wiir sch — Dieterich's  Religionsgeschichtlichc  I 'ersuche 

und  V orarbeiten  series,  noticed,  128  f. 


X. 

X.,    notice   of   Medley's   Interpretations  oj   Horace, 

260b,  f. 
Xenophon  and  Herodotus  least  prejudiced  against 

/3dp/3apot,  2086,  f. 

Z. 

Zacher's  Aristopluviis  Pax,  noticed,  2191;.  b 
Zielinski    and    tie    '  Clauselgesetz, '    influence   of, 

2606 
Zimmern  (A.  E  ),  notice  of  Calderini's  La  Manomis- 

sione  e  la  condizione  dei  liberti  in  Grecia,  21  f. 


II.— INDEX  LOCORUM. 


A. 

Aeschylus : — 

Ag.  (364),  144a 

Oio.  (555),  1436 

Eum.  (571),  ib. 

Pers-     (555  =  565).    2116;    (  50   sq.  =655    sq.), 

2iifl.  6  ;  (664,  671),  211a 
Prom.  (10),  1436;  (790  sag1.),  174  ff. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  8-10),  30a 
Antoninus  (M.)  :  — 

ad  Se  Ipsum  i.  (9),  26b  :  (16),  27a  ;  ii.  (2  :  11), 

266:  (14),  27a;    iv.  (3  :  19  :  33  :  46),   16.  ; 

v.  (3  :  12),  ib.  ;  vi.  (44  :  55),  ib.  ;  vii.  (13  :  31;, 

ib.  ;  viii.  (21  :  44),  ib.  ;  xi.  (15),  ib. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  : — 

Argonautica   iii.  (26  schol.   on),    1806  ;    iv.   (86 

schol.  on),  180a  (n.) 
Apuleius :  — 

Apol.  (c.  ii.),  916 
de  Deo  Socr.  (128),  ib. 
Aristophanes : — 

Ach.  (13,  24  sq.),  122a;  (126),  123a  ;  (13G,  197, 

610),    2196;    (634    sqq.,    833),     122a,    219*; 

(1093),  l22a 
An.  (440),  159a  ;  (512),  886  ;  (1350),  178  f. 
Eq.  (526),  2196 
Nub.  (528),  ib. 
Pax  (114),  219a;  (346,  542),  2196  ;  (639),  486; 

(891,  1045  sqq.,  1 178,  1329),  2196 
Ran.  (23),  836;  (1028  sq.),  211  f. 
Vesp.  (565),  2596  ;  (1020),  2196 
Aristotle  : — 

Hie.  Eth.  iv.  3.  15  (H23b  29  sqq.),  48  f.,  144  f. , 

228  f. 
Poet.   (i449b  24),  233a,  b  ;  (i45oa  18),  2336,  f.  ; 

(1450"  7),  886  ;  (1453a  10),  234a  ;  (1453a  28), 

90a;  (i454b  37).  886;  (i455a  *).  234a,  6; 

(I457a  35).  896;  (1458"  7  sqq.),    2346,  f .  ; 

(1458b  32),  886  ;  (1459*  21),  235a  ;  (1460a  19), 

235".  b 
Pol.   (1253a  6,  35,  1257a  37,  1259s  31,  1277a  26, 

1285a  9,  1294a  15,  I298b  1,  1299''  12,  1301a  6, 

1326''  39,  1327''  16,  1328a  25,  1330*  26,  I33ib  4, 

1342*  17),  676 
Asconius : 

Commentarii  ed.  Clark  (p.  6  1.  4),  186a  ;  (32.  6  : 

33.  1),  188a,  6  ;  (35.  6),  186a  ;  (50.  2  :  88.  2), 

1876 
(Pseudo-)   Schol.    to   Cic.    Divinatio    (Baiter's 

numeration)  (98.  6  :  99.   16  :  102,  20),   1866  ; 

(103.    7),    1876;    (103.   18   :    104.    10),    1866; 

(105.  29  :   106.  13),   187a  ;  (106.   17),   188a  ; 

(107.   2  :  112.  19  :   116.    19),    187a;  (117.  9). 

1876;  (119.  10  sq.),  187a 
Athenaeus : — 

Deipnosophistae  xi.  (c.  72),  237a,  6 


Augustine  : — 

Civ.  Dei  (xviii.  23  :  xx.  7),  238a 

contra  Faust,  (xii.  19),  2386 

Enarr.  in  Ps.  civ.  (7),  ib. 

Tract,  in  Io.  Euang.  (122.  8),  2381/ 
Aulus  Gellius : — 

Nod.  Att.  (ix.  4),  1766 

C. 

[Callisthenes]  (ii.  41),  53a 
Cato  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  (ix.  12.  8),  2156 
Charisius  (i.  44.  27  sqq.),  241a,  6 
Cicero  :— 

ad  Att.  i.  (16.  3),  506,  f. 

de  Leg.  Azr.  ii.  (41,  47),  2606 

de  Senect.  (16.  56),  506 

pro  Caec.  (27.  62,  76,  79,  104),  2606 

pro  Rose.  Com.  (35),  260a  ;  (47),  2606 
Commodian  :  — 

Instructiones  (i.  11.  xg  sqq.),  2406 


D. 


Digest  (xlii.  1.  6),  116 


Euripides : 

Ale.  (321),  131a;  (740),  143a;  (1144  s??.),  213a 

Bacch.  (510),  143a  ;  (1238),  1436,  f. 

Hec.  ( 1243),  144a,  6 

Hel.  (892),  1436 

J.T.  (1026  sqq.),  144a,  6  ;  (1067),  1436 

Phoen.  (186),  1266  ;  (202  sqq.,  236),  127a  ;  (312), 
1266;  (349,  504),  127a;  (753),  1436;  (878), 
1276;  (997),  144a;  (1116  sqq.),  127a;  (1381), 
1276  ;  (1595  sqq.  cp.  Ar.  Ran.  1182  sqq.), 
1266 

Rhes.  (471),  M3& 

Troad.  {1260),  ib. 

H. 

Herodotus  iii.   (90),  236a,  6,  238a,  6;  v.  (9),  236a  ; 

vii.  (75  sq.),  2366,  ff. 
Hier.  Chron.  2374  =  358  (ii.  p.  195  Sch.),  24m 
Homer: — 

Iliad  ii.    (558),   180a,   1856;  x.   (402  sqq.  =  xvii. 
76  sqq.),  83a  ;  xi.  (99  sq.),  846,  f.  ;   xvii.  (398), 
119a 
Odyssey  i.  (297),  836  (n.) ;  vi.   (286),  1186  ;  viii. 
(138),  ib. 
Horace : — 

A. P.  (120  sqq.),  84a,  6 

Carm.  I.  xxxv.  (17).  47a,  1736;  III.  i.  (6  sqq.), 

4^>  f   :    xxiii.  (17  sqq.).  476 
Epode  v.  (87  sq.),  48a.  /' 
Sat.  I.  i.  (108  sq.),  83  f 
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Juvenal  xiv.  (250,  252,  255,  268,  269,  270,  271,  277, 
285,  287,  289,  305,  310,  315,  319),  161ft 


Livy  ix.  (1.  9),  50a,  ft  ;  xxxvi.  (16  fin.),  116  f. 
Lucretius  ii.  (907  saa.),  120a,  b 
Lycophron  (722  sqq.),  836 
Lysias  : — 

Or.  (12.  4),  49a,  228a,  b 

M. 
Macrobius : — 

in  Somn.  Sc.  (i.  5.  9),  239a 
Martial:  — 

Epigr.  iii.  (25),  145ft 
Menander  :  — 

Epitrep.  (192),  1636,  1806,  f. 

Pericir.  (377),  1636 

N. 
Natalis  Conies  : — 

Myth.  Libr.  Dec.  (vi.  8),  180a,  b  (and  n.) 
New  Testament : — 

St.  Matthew  xi.  (1),  546 
St.  Luke  iii.  (14),  486;  iv.  (18  sq. ),  57a 
St.  John  ii.  (8),  55a,  b  :  (20),  57ft  ;  iv.  (35),  556, 
f.,  57a  ;  vi.  (4),  56b,  f.  :  (54),  56a  ;  xi.  (49  cp. 
xviii.  13),  57a,  b  ;  xvii.  (2,  24).  54a 
Acts  xiv.  (6  sqq.),  78b,  f. 


O. 

Old  Testament : — 

Genesis  xxxiii.  (20),  476 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  (1),  131a 
Ovid  :— 

Her.  xvii.  (85),  215a 

Trist.  ii.  (413),  192ft  :   (555  sqq.),  6b,  f. 

P. 
Pindar  :  — 

01.  iv.  (10),  82  f. 
Plato  :— 

Phaedo.  (99  D,  E),  2556 

Phil.  (22  C),  254a 

Rep.  (529  D),  141a;  (616  E),  137  ff.,  141  f. 

Soph.  (248  B,  E),  254a 

Tim.  (30  C,  31  B),  ib.  ■  (40  C,  D),  141a,  b 
Plautus  : — 

Capt.  (152  sqq.),  120b,  f.  ;  (208),  194ft 

Cist.  (58),  1206,  f. 

Poen.  (prol.  34),  121a 

Rud.  (296),  121ft  ;  (918,  939a,  b),  223a  (and  n.),  b 

Trin.  (496),  193ft,  '96a,  ft,  215ft 


Plutarch  : — 

■Alex.  (3.  3),  145ft 
Lye.  (5.  8),  240a,  ft 
Quaest.  Conn.  (718  F),  1416 
Propertius   I.  xx.   (11  sqq.),    213  f . ;  III.   vii.  (60), 
214ft,  f.  ;  xviii.   (19  sq.),  214a,  ft  ;  IV.  iii.  (47  sq.), 
96ft 

S. 
Seneca : — 

Ben.   vi.    3.    1    (Baehrens'   Fragm.   Poet.    La!. 
p.  356  n.  2),  846- 
Simplicius  :  — 

de  Caelo  (ii.  12.  222  B,  ed.  Berol.),  138ft  ff. 
Sophocles  : — 

Ant.  (504  sq.),  119a;  (905  sqq.  cp.  Hdt.  iii.  119); 

126ft 
El.  (41),  143a;  (548),  119a 
O.C.  (70),  143ft 

O.T.  (328),  144a;  (917),  118ft;  (1031),  209  f. 
Ph.  (281  sq.),  119a 

Trach.  (55  sqq,),  ib.  ;  (92  sq.),  118ft;  (114  sq.), 
119ft;  (903),  IT9« 
Statius : — 

Theb.   i.   (148  sq.),   120a  :  (684),   25ft;    ii.   (53), 
ib.  ;  iv.  (796),  ib.  ;  vi.  (446),  ib.  ;  x.  (441),  ib. 
Strabo  (ix.  4.  13),  117a,  ft 


Terence : — 

Hec  (378),  30a 
Tertullian  : — 

adu.  Herm.  (10),  58ft 

de  Cor.  Mil.  (c.  xii.),  10  f. 
Theophrastus : — 

Char.  (3),  48a,  145a,  229a,  ft 
Tibullus  II.  i.  (58),  125ft;  HI.  iv.  (26),  ib.  ;  IV.  i. 
(55),  126a  :  viii   (6),  ib. 

V. 
Varro  : — 

R.R.  (ii.  9.  9),  2156 
Virgil  :— 

Aen.  i.  (249),  96a,  ft  :  (257  sqq.),  171ft  ;  ii.  (54), 
1716  (n.);  iii.  (375),  172a;  iv.  (no),  171ft  : 
(614,  651),  172a ;  v.  (784),  171ft,  f.  ;  vi. 
(14  saa.),  43  f-  :  (7<>7  sqq-).  44M-  =  (760),  29a  : 
(894 sqq.),  2126,  f.  ;  viii.  (127),  174a  :  (1435a.), 
119ft  (n.) ;  ix.  (211),  174ft  :  (353  sqq.),  119ft,  £ ; 
x.  (112),  172a  :  (467),  172ft  (and  nn.);  xii. 
(321),  174ft  :  (725).  172a 

[Dirae}  (70),  213ft 

Georg.  i.  (94  sqq.),  212a,  6  ;  iv.  (228  sqq.),  49  f. 

[Moretum]  (56  sqq.),  50ft 


X. 


Xenophon : — 

Anab.  (vi.  1.  5),  178a 
Hipp.  (4.  1),  82ft,  f. 


HI.— INDEX  VERBORUM, 


A—  GREEK. 


adiKelv,  ddida,  49a,  b,  229a 

adopiros,  239ft 

anapria  (d/j.dpT-q/j.a),  SSti,  b,  234a 

dvariOecrdai,  Sib 

avrXetv,  55".  b 

dvToXai  not  absol.,  177b 

dweKplOr)v  and  dweK.pi.vdiJ.riv,  54ft,  f. 

airrapxeiv,  239ft 

afrris,   1636 

dcpXoio-pos  (tt6vtos),  174  ff- 

B. 

fiaaKaiveiv,  796 

Pip\iodr)Kri  tCjv  iyKTrpewv,  258a 

Povvo/ila,  239a 


r. 


7\wu^dxa"os,  239a 
yvcupeiov,  32a 


dr)p.6dev  dyeipeiv)(5-qp.oj35pos,  179b,  f. 

drjixotxia  ^Xiod-qKi],  258*1 

SripidfrcrOai,  239a 

5icweicr/u6s  (papp.).  48^ 

5ir)yri<Tis,  87a 

dvelv,  536 

5w5e/ca,  546 

E. 

€1   KtU,   90a 

els  and  iv,  confusion  between,  156ft 

els  Tp'iTrjv  /xr)v6s,  13 1" 

i\axvvwTos,  {Kaxoirripv^,  239a,  b 

eopaica.  and  ewpaKa,  54ft 

eppCxrdai  ere  evxop.ai,  53<< 

evayopla,  239ft 

eutfifc  etc.,  54a,  6 

6*0'  (<77/i  xa.1  6fioii}i,  53ft 

e<pt>irTT)s  (Hesych.),  ib. 

V,. 

fOT?Tp60OS  =  i7T7rOK6jUOS,    r2tf,   ft 


ee^t^ocos,  2396 


II 

e. 

1. 


-It),  abstr.  nouns  in  (Horn.),  ga,  b 

'nnrevs  =  t(]uiso,  lib,  ft. 
l<r6pvdp.os,  2396 
r(rx«",  210a,  b 


kclI  o^faXX'  ov,  51ft, 

teal  ov)(ovde,  51a,  b 

K^vravpoi,  iSib,  ff. 

kvo.v6ttXokos,  KvavoirX6na/j.os,  239b 


Xnr6reKvos,  239a 


vavirpvr  avis,  2396 
vebwoXis  (-tttoXis),  t'6. 
viirreiv,  55« 

^evoK-aS^s  (and  as  proper  name),  2394 

O. 

6  teal  .  .  .  (inscrr.).  79b 
olda  c.  personal  obj. ,  163b 
oMderos.  2396 
oTkos  Na|tW  (inscrr.),  17b 
tiirws  &v,  143  f. 
ovepva  iirirevs,  lib,  ff. 
6<pelXeiv  (of  wish),  218a 
oxtuv  (Pind.  O/.  iv.  10),  82  f. 

n. 

ttcLv  quasi-masc.,54« 

wdvSo^os,  wavdo&a,  239a 

irapap-bva,  22a,  b 

irapaaeieiv,  48  f . ,  144  f . ,  228  f. 

TrewXriy-,  the  stem,  1786 

weirX-nyy  (Ar.  Au.  1350),  178  f. 

wept-  in  cpd.  (of  removal),  85a 

irepiirireia,  87b 

tto\itik6s  (-cDs) ,  88b,  f. 

Trpoafiaiveiv  reus  Kvr)fj.cus  (?),  221ft 

irpovTidivai  {-TiOeiTdai)  c.  inf.  (=pergere),  52b,  i. 

■jrvXr),  flexion  of,  54a 


pd/35ot  (hastae),  29b 

celeiv,  '  blackmail,'  48ft 
aifivvq  (and  variants),  236^,  237/ 
-<rri/3i)s,  adjectives  in,  177a,  b 
-ffvvri,  abstr.  nouns  in  (Horn.  .  v 
(XtpovdiXos,  137'',  I41^ 


T 


-ti,  imperat.  pass,  in,  53ft 

Tpuryeiv,  56a 

-Tvs,  abstr.  nouns  in  (Horn.),  96,  f. 
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viroKpiTrjs,  goa 
v<f>o\piav  (inscrr.),  53b 


$. 


(JHpt/xrfkos,  2396 
<pei!>yeiv)(a8iKe'iv,  48a,  229a 
<p{vyetv  =  6etv  (?),  486,  145a,  b 
<f>L\6.vdp(j}wov  {to),  875,  f. 
<f>\oyocrTi{lJ)s ,  1776 
<p\oywip  (<p\oywTr6s) ,  177" 
<p\oi<r/$os,  1766,  f. 


Xa.\Kto\p  (?),  2396 
XftX^,  137a,  142a 
Xdpevcris,  240a 


X. 


*. 


\j/vxp6s  (frigidus)  en  equivoque,  145* 
ft. 

u)S  fiv,    I43  f. 

were  c.  infin.  (Horn.;,  259a 


5.— LATIN. 


adque,  161b 

adiucticius,  146a 

Aganippidis  Hippocrenes,  243a 

armata  militia  (ZvonXos  o-Tpareia),  11b 

B. 
6o«a  KfKta  »«£  audies,  216b 


Caesariani,  11a  (and  n.) 

caesicius,  146^  (and  n. ) 

commendaticius,  146a 

concussio,  486 

conducticius,  146a 

fwfcws,  2386 

ami  Athenis  essem  (eram),  218b 

E. 

emissicius,  146a 
exagia,  66b 
exercitus=exercitatio,  121a,  b 

F. 

/a#o  sd«  (/a*o  sa'as).  216a 
/wi  (ambig. ),  120a 
frigidus  (ypvxpds),  145& 


G. 


H. 


hasta  pura  (donatica),  29a,  6 
humanam  uicem,  meant  uicem,  etc., 


inmunis,  476 
lustvatio  urbis,  1866 


I. 

L. 

M. 


gazaeus  ('gaseus  '),  2406 


meretricius,  nutricius,  etc.,  1456  (n. 
militia,  "civil  service,'  10  f. 
multicius,  1466 

N. 
novicius,  146a 

P. 

patricius,  60b 
pax  (of  death),  966 
Pelusiaci  Canopi,  242b,  f. 
pigneraticius,  146a 
proiecticius,  ib. 

Q. 

quadrantal,  2386 

S. 

sfns/J  £«»«  (parenth.),  1196,  f. 
speratus  =  sperans,  30a 
sw£>  hasta,  296 
suppositicius.  146a 

U. 

nj*  temporal  (c.  subj.),  30a 
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